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PEEFACB. 


The  present  volume  of  Sub-tropical  Bamblee  is  made 
up  from  notes  taken  on  my  voyage  from  America  to 
Mauritiiis;  infonnation  gained  in  the  latter  wherever 
possible ;  and  my  own  experience  dming  the  years  I  have 
resided  in  it. 

The  '  Gem  of  the  Ocean '  is,  in  reaUty,  but  little  known 
to  the  world  at  laige.  Small  as  it  is,  only  a  dot  in  a  vast 
ocean,  it  is,  or  at  least  might  be  made,  one  of  the  most 
fertile  and  productive  of  die  English  Colonies.  Its 
mountain  scenery  is  grand,  and  its  singularly  formed 
rugged  peaks  supply  an  endless  fimd  for  reflection.  No- 
where is  the  *  stone-book  of  Nature '  more  widely  opened, 
so  that '  he  who  runneth  may  read.'  Its  water&lls,  its 
caverns,  its  wild  forest  lands,  must  ever  be  sources  of 
pleasure  to  all  who  choose  to  seek  for  them.  Its  coasts 
afford  the  naturalist  never-ending  stores  for  collection 
and  study,  and  all  these  go  far  to  make  up  for  the  many 
things  so  totally  deficient  in  Mauritius ;  in  fact,  they  make 
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life  bearable,  which  would  be  without  them  a  dull  mono- 
tone. 

On  my  receiving  my  appointment  as  Consul  to  this 
Island,  I  sought  in  vain  for  information  respecting  it. 
With  the  exception  of  Baron  Grant's  work,  written  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago  ;  notes  by  an  old  French  officer 
quite  as  ancient,  and  a  few  scattered  magaane  articles,  I 
could  £nd  nothing. 

I  therefore  determined  to  note  everything  I  saw  ;  and 
gain  information  of  all  kinds  relative  to  this  interesting 
place,  and  the  present  volume  is  the  result.  To  those 
gentlemen  who  have  assisted  me  so  courteously  by  the 
use  of  thrar  books,  or  with  personal  information,  I  beg 
to  return  my  most  sincere  thanks. 

In  a  second  volume,  nearly  completed,  I  purpose 
treating  more  fidly  on  the  Fauna  and  Flora  of  Mauritius. 
I  am  aware  much  has  been  written  on  both,  but  am 
equally  aware  (often  to  my  disappointment)  that  such 
writings  have  been  mostly  confined  to  articles  sent  to 
various  Uterary  institutions,  that  Ue  entombed  in  their 
records,  unavailable  to  the  general  reading  pubhc. 

I  have  tried  to  give  a  feir  but  brief  account  of  every- 
thing without  prejudice  ;  and  if  the  reader,  when  he  (or 
she)  lays  down  my  book,  should  say,  he  has  gained  new 
ideas,  and  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  Island  and  its  capa- 
bilities, or  even  had  some  hours'  amusement,  I  shall  feel 
my  '  jottings  by  the  way '  have  not  been  all  labour  in 
vain. 

I  would  say  a  word  about  the  title  of  my  book. 
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Everybody  has  heard  all  about  the  Dodo,  once  existent 
in  Mauritius,  but  many  are  not  aware  of  the  very  beau- 
tiful bird  the  Aphanapteryx  imperialw,  coexistent  with 
.  it,  a  sketch  of  which  is  on  the  title-p^e,  and  whose  ex- 
quisite red  silky  plumage  might  vie  with  the  handsomest 
birds  of  the  present  era.^ 

Nicous  Pike. 


U.S.  CoirsTrL,  Pobi  Lotjib,  Mabbitiiib. 
^w..  1872. 


'  A  full  deecripldon  of  this  bird  vill  be  giren  in  « tutaie  Tolume. 
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Os  being  appointed  Consul  for  the  Island  of  Mauritius,  a  passage, 
through  the  politeness  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Xavy,  was 
offered  me  in  the  United  States  steamer  'Mooocacy,'  of  1,030 
tons,  carTying  ten  gone,  and  commanded  by  Captain  S.  P. 
Carter,  formerly  Major-Geoeral  Carter  of  the  army. 

This  ship  was  built  for  river  service,  but  not  being  completed 
before  the  termination  of  the  war,  she  was  detailed  for  foreign 
service. 

As  we  put  in  at  many  places  on  my  way  to  my  distant 
appointment,  I  shall  take  a  few  notes  at  random  from  my 
journal,  which  may  interest  those  whose  taetes  lead  them  to 
foreign  travel,  while  their  occupations  prevent  them  visiting 
places  BO  very  foreign. 

On  August  18,  1866,  we  weighed  anchor  from  the  navy  yard 
at  Washington,  and  steamed  down  the  Potomac,  the  day  bright 
and  calm  as  could  be  wished.  We  passed  many  fortifications 
OS  the  Maryland  side,  now  happily  dismantled  of  their  guns, 
and  then  slowly  steamed  by  Alexandria.  Before  the  war  this  was 
a  thriving  place  of  business.  Now  most  of  the  stores  are  closed, 
and  grass  grows  in  the  once  busy  streets.  This  city  contained 
more  rabid  Eecessionists  at  the  commencement  of  the  fiebellion 
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than  any  other.  It  was  here  the  rebels  planted  on  the  Marshal 
House  their  bars  and  stars,  which,  to  the  annoyance  of  all  true 
and  loyal  men,  could  be  plainly  Been  at  Washington. 

In  the  evening  we  anchored  off  Piney  Point,  Virginia,  and  I 
went  on  shore  with  Captain  Carter. 

There  was  a  ball  at  the  hotel  we  visited,  and  we  were 
politely  invited  to  join  in  the  dance,  but  declined  the  honour, 
and  took  our  seats  as  spectatore. 

The  band  consisted  of  six  darkies,  playing  a  violin,  cornet-^ 
piston,  flute,  banjo,  bones,  and  triangle.  An  old  grey-headed 
man  called  out  the  figures  with  most  amusing  gesticulations, 
and  contortions  of  face  and  body,  as  he  gave  out  at  the  top  of 
his  voice  :  'Gemmen  to  de  right,  miaaes  to  de  lef;  go  in  dar 
boys,  the  war  am  over,  we  all  broders  once  more  I '  and  then, 
casting  a  look  at  me, '  Massa's  from  de  North,  good  times  am 
coming.' 

The  ladies  were  dressed  in  fashionable  style,  very  dScoUeUea, 
and  the  fun  went  on  '  fast  and  furious.'  Soon  tired  of  this,  we 
went  into  the  bar-room,  where  two  darkies  were  busily  mixing 
brandy  smashes  and  mint  juleps  for  the  waiting  crowds.  There 
were  a  good  many  boarders  in  the  house,  as  the  neighbourhood 
supplied  excellent  sport  for  the  angler,  and  is  noted  for  oysters. 
Most  of  the  gentlemen  were  Southerners ;  but  when  they  saw 
that  we  were  United  States  Government  officers,  they  treated  us 
with  great  politeness,  conversed  freely  on  the  late  war,  ad- 
mitted that  a  great  mistake  had  been  made,  and  wished  by- 
gones to  be  by-gones. 

In  the  morning  we  left  Piney  Point,  steamed  through 
Chesapeake  Bay,  parsed  Fortress  Monroe,  and  the  Bip  Raps, 
Norfolk,  and  Portsmouth,  and  entered  Gosport  navy  yard. 
Here  we  coaled,  took  in  eighty  more  men,  the  balance  of  our 
crew,  and  then  went  into  the  dry  dock  for  some  alterations. 

The  '  Monocacy '  waa  a  new,  untried  vessel ;  and  from  her 
conduct  hitherto  she  had  inapired  the  crew  with  great  distrust 
of  her  sailing  capacities  and  seaworthiness,  but  I  confess  I  did 
not  share  their  fears. 

On  the  28th  we  got  in  our  shot  and  shell,  and  on  the  29tk 
were  towed  out  to  the  Hampton  Roads,  and  made  fast  to  the 
Government  buoys,  whilst  the  deviation  of  the  compass 
was  ascertained. 
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I  amuBed  myself  with  capturing  some  of  the  pretty  medusie 
sailing  round  about  the  ship.  Some  of  them  I  had  never  seen, 
particularly  one  of  a  chestnut  colour,  the  body  about  three 
inches  in  diameter,  with  tentacul^e  more  than  a  yard  long,  and 
others  of  a  pale  blue,  radiating  all  the  hues  of  the  solar 
epectnuu.  I  caught  up  some  sea-weeds  too,  prominent  smong 
which  were  the  Ceramium  ryjyrum,  Fucua  nodoaua  and 
vesiculosus,  TJlva  Utizo,  EntoTomorpha  iTtteatmalis,  and 
several  species  of  GaltithaTnnium,  all  common  to  our  coast. 

On  August  30  the  pilot  took  ua  out,  and  after  passing  Fort 
Henry  we  hade  adieu  to  the  United  States,  and  were  soon  under 
way  for  the  broad  Atlantic. 

It  was  with  saddened  feelings  I  looked  my  last  on  the  shores 
of  my  native  land,  and  thought,  '  It  may  be  for  years,  or  it 
may  be  for  ever,'  I  was  saying  adieu  to  home  and  friends. 

Once  out  at  sea,  order  begau  to  reign  in  the  ship ;  the  men 
were  mnstered,  and  articles  of  war  read,  sails  unfurled,  and  the 
monotony  of  ship  life  began. 

By  September  3  we  were  running  down  the  Gulf  Stream, 
with  splendid  weather.  This  remarkable  stream  has  its 
fountain-head  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  its  mouth  in  the 
Arctic  Sea,  and  has  a  current  more  rapid  than  the  Miesissippi 
or  Amazon. 

The  velocity  of  this  current,  however,  varies  greatly.  Accord- 
ing to  Dana, '  Off  Florida  it  is  from  three  to  five  miles  per 
hour,  and  in  the  Polar  current  has  a  rate  of  less  than  one  mile. 
It  is  of  great  depth.' 

Dr.  Franklin  was  of  opinion  that  the  Gulf  Stream  was  formed 
by  the  escaping  waters,  forced  into  the  Cairibean  Sea  by  the 
trade  winds,  and  that  the  pressure  of  these  winds  upon  the 
waters  of  this  ocean  forced  up  a  head  sea. 

It  is  stated  that  the  chemical  properties,  or  (if  the  expression 
be  admissible)  the  galvanic  properties,  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
waters,  as  they  come  from  their  fountains  are  different,  or 
rather  more  intense  than  they  are  in  sea-water  generally.  In 
1843  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  took  measures  for  procuring  a 
series  of  experiments  and  observations  with  regard  to  the 
corrosive  effects  of  sea-water  upon  the  copper  sheathing  of 
ships.  With  patience,  care,  and  labour,  these  researches 
were  carried  on  for  ten  years,  and  the  fact  has  been  established 
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that  the  copper  on  the  bottom  of  ships  cniieing  in  the  Carri- 
bean  Sea  and  Gulf  of  Mexico  sufiferB  more  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  ocean.  That  is,  the  salts  in  these  waters  create 
the  most  powerful  galvanic  battery  that  is  found  in  the  ocean. 

Professor  Harvey  states  that  the  vegetation  has  a  strong 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  Mediterranean.  '  Sea-weeds  are 
borne  on  the  Gulf  Stream  in  such  quantities,  and  thrown  off 
the  inner  aide  of  the  current  into  the  great  area  of  still  water 
in  the  centre  of  the  Atlantic,  that  a  part  of  it  takes  the  name 
of  the  Sea  of  Sargaaaa,  from  the  name  of  a  common  weed  of 
the  order  Fucacece^ 

On  the  evening  of  the  7th  a  heavy  squall  struck  the  vessel. 
Fortunately  we  were  prepared  for  it,  and  had  everything 
secured.  It  lasted  all  night;  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  the 
thunder  rolled  deeply,  and  the  vivid  flashes  of  the  lightning 
were  blinding. 

The  gale  reached  its  height  at  ten  o'clock  a.m.  on  the  8th, 
after  which  it  gradually  subsided,  and  land  was  sighted  from 
the  mast-head. 

It  proved  to  be  St.  Thomas,  one  of  the  islands  of  the  West 
Indian  group.  Towards  evening  we  were  close  in,  but  had  great 
difficulty  in  getting  a  pilot,  and  it  was  tea  o'clock  at  night  be- 
fore we  were  safely  anchored. 

The  town  of  St.  Thomas,  which  is  the  capital,  is  prettily 
situated  at  the  base  of  a  lofty  ridge  of  mountains,  which  extends 
the  whole  length  of  the  island,  some  of  whose  highest  peaks 
rise  to  the  altitude  of  1,700  feet. 

The  island  is  aboat  twelve  miles  long  by  three  or  four  broad. 
It  belongs  to  Denmark,  is  a  free  port,  and  has  a  larger  commerce 
than  any  other  West  Indian  island.  It  is  the  general  rendez- 
vous of  our  men-of-war,  which  have  a  special  anchorage ;  there 
is  also  a  government  coal  depot  there.  It  has  a  dry  dock,  but 
no  iron-foundries,  so  that  no  metal  work  for  shipping  can  be 
repaired. 

On  Sunday  I  attended  the  Episcopalian  Church,  where  the 
minister  gave  a  very  impressive  sermon  from  the  second  verse 
of  the  third  chapter  of  St.  James^  Epistle.  The  principal 
thoroughfare  of  St.  Thomas  is  King  Street,  containing  English, 
French,  and  American  stores  for  merchandise.  I  found  everything 
at  least  thirty  per  cent,  cheaper  than  in  the  United  States. 
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Ch.  1.]  BLUE  BEARD  CASTLE.  S 

The  bay  of  St.  Thomas  ia  a  fine  one,  ope»  to  the  sooth,  and 
can  be  entered  at  any  time  with  the  prevailing  trade  winds,  and 
is  perfectly  safe  except  in  hurricane  months.  Near  the  landing 
is  a  water-battery,  and  behind  it  an  old  Dutch  fortification 
which  commands  the  harbour,  called  Christian's  Fort. 

It  is  very  ancient.  Three  or  four  hundred  soldiers  are 
stationed  there,  and  it  is  a  residence  of  the  G-ovemor.  From  a 
high  hill  at  the  back  of  the  town,  called  French  Hill,  which  I 
climbed,  I  had  a  fine  view  of  the  whole  place. 

The  ex-President  and  General-in-chief  of  Mexico,  Santa  Anna, 
has  taken  up  his  quarters  in  a  fine  house  on  this  hill, 

Oq  the  spur  of  a  mountain  called  Kiari  is  a  remariiable  stone 
tower  named  Blue  Beard  Castle,  an  antique- looking  pile.  It  is 
240  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and,  with  the  house  adjoin- 
ing, was  purchased  some  years  ago.  It  was  in  a  sad  state  of 
dilapidation ;  but  the  owner,  thinking  it  would  make  a  good 
look-out  or  summer-house,  put  it  in  repair. 

On  excavating  the  earth,  he  found  the  tower  had  once  been 
fortified,  and  eight  or  ten  guns  were  dug  out  of  the  ruins.  He 
had  them  cleaned,  and  mounted  on  earthworks  round  the 
tower. 

It  is  supposed  that  it  was  built  by  the  pirates  and  freebooters 
of  the  last  century,  as  a  stronghold  in  case  of  attack.  It  is 
well  known  that  within  the  recollection  of  this  generation  they 
had  places  of  refuge  in  the  mountains. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  are  exposed  for  sale  under  the  trees  in 
the  square  in  King  Street,  and  considering  they  are  nearly  all 
raised  in  Santa  Cruz,  at  a  distance  of  thirty-eight  miles,  all  were 
very  moderate  in  price. 

I  should  say  that,  as  fish  abonnd  on  this  coast,  this  was  a 
capital  place  for  a  student  of  ichthyology. 

I  added  to  my  collection  some  beautiful  sea-weeds,  from  the 
tide-pools,  to  which  the  well-known  lines  of  the  poet  beginning 
with  '  full  many  a  gem '  apply  admirably.  Large  piles  of  king- 
fish,  &om  five  to  twenty  pounds  weight,  are  constantly  for  sale 
as  well  as  the  angel-fi^  {HeUcanthua  ciiiarie),  and  quantities 
of  snappers  and  grunts.  There  were  the  peculiarly-formed  cow- 
fisli  (Ostracion  aex  carnuttiB),  the  peacock-fish  {Cheitodon 
vulgaris),  zebra-fish  {Eavavetaa),  and  the  hog-fish — which  in 
spite  of  its  name  is  one  of  the  most  graceful  of  fish  in  the  water, 
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and  capital  for  eating  too — and,  in  short,  a  variety  too  munerous 
to  mention. 

We  left  St.  Thomaa,  on  December  14,  for  Santa  Cruz,  and 
let  go  onr  anchoT  in  the  harbour  of  Frederickstadt  in  the 
evening. 

The  singular  cleameBS  of  the  water  here  is  very  remarkable. 
We  lay  in  a  depth  of  thirty  feet,  yet  we  could  distinctly  see  the 
corals  and  gorgonas  at  the  bottom.  Sharks  abound ;  and  a  story 
was  told  us  of  an  incident  that  occurred  a  few  days  before  our 
arrival,  of  a  Danish  seaman,  who  was  missing  for  two  days  ;  and 
a  fisherman  capturing  one  of  these  monsters,  found  portions  of 
a  human  body  in  it,  still  undigested,  uid  part  of  a  shirt  with 
the  man's  name  on  it.  It  was  supposed  he  had  fallen  overboard, 
and  been  instantly  devoured. 

I  called  on  the  consul,  Mr.  Moore,  and  afterwards  strolled 
about  the  place,  which  has  a  Spanish  look,  and  reminded  me  of 
Vigo,  in  Spain. 

Santa  Cruz  is  called  the  garden  of  the  West  Indies.  Most  of 
the  houses  are  of  one  storey,  with  prettily  laid  out  grounds 
round  them,  and  when  viewed  at  a  distance  the  island  has  the 
appearance  of  a  highly- cultivat«d  garden. 

It  contains  about  1 2,000  inhabitants ;  exports  sugar,  mo- 
lasses, rum  and  cotton,  and  supplies  steamers  with  firewood. 
It  is  unfortunately  subject  to  frequent  droughts  (possibly 
caused  by  the  cutting  down  of  the  forests),  and  is  said  to  be 
very  unhealthy  for  strangers.  I  noticed  in  the  churchyard  that 
a  large  percentage  of  the  deaths  were  caused  by  yellow  fever,  as 
incribed  on  the  tombstones. 

On  the  17th  we  left  Santa  Cruz,  and  on  the  18th  were  close  to 
Basseterre,  on  the  south-west  of  the  island  of  Qnadaloupe,  and 
reached  Point  Petre  that  night. 

The  upper  part  of  the  town  is  clean  and  well  paved,  and 
appears  to  have  very  comfortable  buildings.  All  the  lower 
parts  reek  in  squalor  and  filth,  and  I  do  not  wonder  at  the 
cholera  having  made  such  &ightful  ravages  there.  In  1865  it 
carried  off  25,000  victims.  The  heat  was  most  oppressive  at 
this  time  -,  and  the  volcano,  the  Souffri^e,  was  emitting  flames 
and  thick  volumes  of  smoke. 

The  fish' market  is  a  curious  establishment.  The  vendors 
are  negro  women,  who  sit  behind  a  grating  of  large  iron  bars 
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under  a  tin  roof.  Crowds  of  whites  and  negroes  are  elbowing 
each  other,  and  making  a  Babel  of  noise  to  get  at  the  bars.  A 
particular  fish  is  pointed  out  by  the  purchaser,  when  it  ia 
weighed  and  priced,  but  never  passed  through  till  paid  for. 
Exorbitant  prices  were  the  rule.  I  chose  a  Grauper  of  about  two 
pounds  weight,  and  they  asked  me  two  dollars  and  a  half  for  it. 

The  Governor  and  Commander-in-chief  of  the  military  forces 
visited  ub  on  board,  themselves  and  suite  in  full  uoiform ; 
the  former  was  certainly  one  of  the  handsomest  men  I  ever 
saw. 

A  terrible  earthquake  occurred  here  in  1843.  After  the 
disaster  that  spread  ruin  on  all  sides,  fire,  the  constant  ally  of 
earthquakes,  broke  out  and  completed  the  work  of  destruction. 
A  shocking  incident  was  related  to  me.  A  young  girl  rushed 
out  of  her  father's  house  to  save  herself,  when  some  timbers 
from  a  ruined  building  fell  on  her,  and  held  her  firmly  to  the 
spot  by  the  lower  extremities.  She  called  loudly  for  help ;  and 
on  a  soldier  trying  to  rescue  her,  and  finding  his  efforta  vain, 
she  be^;ed  of  him  to  cut  ofif  her  legs  so  as  to  save  her  from 
Uie  fire,  which  was  advancing  with  giant  strides.  He  drew  his 
sword  to  comply,  but  his  heart  failed  him  and  he  Bed,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  poor  girl  was  consumed ;  4,000  bodies  were 
dug  one  of  the  ruins.  Famine  followed,  and  the  survivors  were 
reduced  to  eat  the  canes  in  the  fields  for  sustenance.  I  was 
informed  that  one  part  of  the  harbour  of  Point  Petre,  which 
before  this  event  was  capable  of  admitting  ships  of  the  heaviest 
burden,  became  completely  choked  up  with  rocks,  forced  up 
from  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

I  intended  visiting  the  crater,  which  is  about  iifteen  miles 
distant  from  the  harbour,  but  the  weather  was  too  sultry  to 
venture  on  so  much  exertion  ;  so  went  on  shore  in  the  evening 
to  take  a  quiet  walk  with  Mr.  Chaplain,  the  chief  officer  of 
the  '  Monocacy ; '  but  he  was  suddenly  taken  so  ill  that  we 
were  obliged  to  return. 

On  the  22nd  we  steamed  out  of  Point  Petre  bay,  and  ran 
along  the  coast,  which  looked  beautiful  with  its  fields  of  waving 
canes  ;  and  we  found  the  change  of  temperatmre  most  delightful 
as  we  got  out  into  the  broad  ocean,  after  being  nearly  roasted 
at  Ouadaloupe. 

It  was  decided  to  nm  down  to  Pemambuco,  a  distance  of 
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2,500  miles  ;  but  the  next  day  Mr.  Chaplain  was  worse.  The 
doctor  asked  me  to  visit  him,  and  when  we  entered  his  room 
he  was  taken  with  a  severe  fit.  He  then  became  speechless, 
and  though  eveiy  care  was  bestowed  that  medical  aid  could  give, 
he  soon  breathed  bis  last.  His  body  was  taken  on  deck,  and  a 
place  was  prepared  for  it  abaft  the  staiboard  wheel.  It  was 
placed  on  a  platform  shrouded  with  the  American  fiag,  and  his 
sword  laid  by  his  side. 

Our  colours  were  hoisted  half-mast,  and  the  ship's  course 
changed  to  Barbadoes,  where  we  soon  arrived,  and  anchored  at 
Bridgetown,  the  capital. 

The  news  of  the  death  spread  like  wildfire  over  the  ship  ; 
the  men  spoke  of  it  in  hurried  whispers.  They  could  hardly 
believe  that  he  who  had  so  lately  issued  his  orders  in  a  stentorian 
voice  from  the  deck  should  now  be  lying  on  it,  silent  for  ever ; 
that  the  man  who  had  so  gallantly  defended  his  country  against 
rebellion  should  be  now  powerless,  conquered  by  a  mightier 
hand.  Officers  and  men  were  deeply  affected  ;  not  a  smile  was 
on  the  lipB  of  any  of  that  rough  crew.  Many  had  been  Mr. 
Chaplain's  comrades  in  aims  during  the  late  war,  and  had 
witnessed  his  daring  acta  of  braveiy,  and  I  can  truly  say  he  waa 
most  sincerely  regretted.  As  soon  as  we  arrived  at  Bridgetown, 
preparations  were  made  for  the  funeral.  A  plain  coffin,  covered 
with  blue  cloth,  received  the  remains,  dressed  in  full  uniform. 
A  boat  from  H.B.M.  frigate  *  Buzzard,'  with  officers  and  men, 
came  alongside  to  pay  respect  to  the  dead.  After  a  short  funeral 
service  the  coffin  was  lowered  into  the  ship's  launch,  attended  by 
the  deceased's  coxswain  and  boat's  crew.  It  waa  towed  by  the 
cutter,  rowed  with  muffled  oars,  the  ensign  trailing  in  the 
water,  and  followed  by  all  our  boats  and  those  of  the  '  Buzzard.' 
Not  a  word  waa  spoken,  the  rattling  of  the  muskets  of  the 
marines,  as  they  landed,  alone  breaking  the  silence.  The  coffin 
was  placed  on  a  richly-plumed  hearse,  and  the  marines  flanked 
it,  trailing  their  muskets.  Mr.  Chaplain's  sword  and  epaulettes, 
on  a  cushion,  were  borne  after  it  by  his  coxswain. 

TheGovemor  in  hia  carriage,  the  Commander  of  the  'Buzzard,' 
and  all  the  officers  of  both  ships,  with  the  principal  Americana 
and  Engliah  of  the  place,  followed.  The  cortege  passed  slowly 
through  the  town  to  St.  Leonard's,  where  the  impressive  service 
of  the  Episcopal  church  was  read,  and  a  short  address  was  given 
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oD  the  tmcertamty  of  human  life,  eepecially  to  a  soldier  or 
sailor,  and  the  necessity  of  ever  being  prepared  to  meet  death. 
On  arriving  at  the  cemetery,  the  coflSn  was  placed  in  a  leaden 
one,  and  b&  it  was  lowered  to  its  laet  resting-place,  the  marines 
fired  a  salute,  which  the  frigate  answered  with  minute-guns. 
When  the  minister  read  the  solemn  words, '  Dust  to  dust,'  each 
one  threw  a  spray  of  green  leaves  into  the  grave,  as  he  bid 
adieu  to  the  friend  to  be  left  behind,  buried  in  a  strange  land, 
far  from  his  home  and  kindred. 

Barbadoee  is  an  important  part  of  the  British  West  Indian 
possessions.  The  island  is  twenty  miles  long  and  twelve  broad, 
and  contains  about  136,000  inhabitants.  Like  most  other 
sugar-planting  countries,  the  greater  part  of  the  timber  has 
been  cut  down  to  make  way  for  the  canea.  There  ie  little  high 
land,  but  it  gradually  declines  from  the  centre  to  the  coast. 
The  highest  point  is  Mount  Willoughby,  and  that  is  only  1,000 
feet  above  sea  level.  There  is  little  indication  of  volcanic 
action.  In  the  southern  parts  of  the  island  the  land  rises  in 
terraces,  one  above  the  other.  The  plains  are  highly  cultivated, 
but  the  northern  side  has  a  very  broken  surface,  and  ia  much 
leas  fertile. 

Considerable  quantities  of  petroleum,  which  is  used  instead 
of  pitch,  and  serves  for  lamp  oil,  ai'e  found  here.  There  is  also 
a  burning  spring  similar  to  the  Retsamola,  in  tlie  Apennines, 

The  climate  of  Barbadoes  is  in  general  healthy,  is  less  humid 
in  consequence  of  the  light  calcareous  soil  rapidly  absorbing 
the  rain,  and  enjoys  a  greater  immunity  from  epidemic  diseases 
than  the  other  West  Indian  islands.  Tornadoes  and  hiuricanes 
which  cause  great  damage  to  the  shipping,  are  frequent  during 
the  months  of  August,  September,  and  October.  Bridge- 
town, the  capital,  is  about  two  miles  in  extent.  It  contains 
good  roads  and  some  fine  buildings,  and  in  the  principal  square 
is  a  statue  of  Iiord  Nelson.  On  the  25th  we  weighed  anchor, 
and  again  proceeded  on  our  way  to  Pemambuco.  Little 
occurred  on  our  voyage,  except  a  court  martial  on  two  men  for 
getting  drunk ;  a  sham  fight ;  a  temporary  alarm  of  fire,  happily 
quickly  allayed ;  and  an  excitement  from  an  iron  pin  in  the 
rudder  getting  loose ;  all  of  which,  though  but  little  to  relate, 
caused  breaks  in  our  monotonous  Mio  at  sea. 

When  still  far  from  our  port  of  destination  it  was  found  that 
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we  had  only  five  days'  coal,  and  there  was  a  question  of  our 
putting  back  to  Cear& ;  aa  -we  were  not  only  dependent  on  coal 
for  steaming,  but  for  the  condenser,  which  EU[)plied  the  whole 
crew  with  water  for  drinking.  We  fell  in  with  the  Brazilian 
packet '  Percemuga,'  just  from  Pemambuco,  with  a  pilot  on 
board,  whom  the  captain  asked  if  we  would  take.  We  seat  a 
boat  for  him,  and  were  glad  of  his  services,  particularly  ae  he 
spoke  English  well. 

As  we  approached  Cape  St.  Roque,  the  waves  were  dashing 
furiouely  over  an  almost  perpendicular  rock,  apparently  of  red 
clay  formation.  The  shore  in  the  distance  looked  like  glittering 
heaps  of  white  sand.  We  were  close  enough  to  see  the  houses, 
and  fine  groves  of  cocoa-nut  trees. 

Close  to  the  cape  I  observed  a  church,  which  the  pilot 
told  me  was  that  of  '^oasa  Senhora  dos  Xavigatos.'  In  most 
Portugese  seaportB,  chapels,  or  niches  enclosing  an  image  of 
the  Virgin,  are  built  on  the  shore,  where  those  about  to  embark 
pray  for  a  prosperous  voyage,  while  the  friends  and  relatives 
offer  up  prayers  for  their  safe  return. 

Ximibers  of  natives  on  janguardas  were  fishing  on  the  coral 
reefs ;  some  of  these  are  large  and  carry  a  sail ;  others  so  small 
that  only  one  man  can  eit  on  them.  As  the  fellows  paddle 
along  some  distance  from  the  shore,  it  seemed  as  if  half  their 
bodies  were  submerged,  and  it  was  only  as  the  £rail  crafts  rose 
on  the  waves  that  it  could  be  seen  they  were  not  floating  on 
the  water.  These  janguardas  are  formed  of  four  or  more  logs 
of  wood  bound  together,  having  a  mast  and  large  awkward- 
looking  sail.  They  have  no  sides,  so  that  every  wave  can 
break  over  them,  yet  the  fishermen  go  a  long  distance  from  land 
on  them. 

All  along  the  coast  are  fish  pounds,  similar  to  those  I  bad  seen 
in  Algarve  (Portugal).  They  are  circular  enclosures,  which 
admit  the  fish  at  high  water.  As  the  tide  recedes,  the  fish 
swim  into  the  deeper  water  in  the  centre.  The  fishermen  at  low 
water  go  on  their- janguardas,  and  take  their  prey  in  a  dip-net 
and  carry  them  alive  to  the  markets,  in  boxes  made  for  tiie 
purpose,  which  they  tow  astern  of  their  frail  vessels. 

Here  we  began  to  notice  the  splendour  of  the  Southern  con- 
stellations. Venus,  from  her  great  brilliancy  in  these  latitudes, 
especially  attracted  our  attention. 
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On  October  8  we  arrived  oflf  the  port  of  Pemambaco  ;  but 
the  pilot  we  had  taken  out  at  sea  was  not  allowed  to  bring  the 
ship  into  harbour,  as  there  was  a  goTemment  officer  for  that 
express  purpose ;  so  we  had  to  remain  out«de,  pitching  and 
rolling  about  in  a  heavy  swell.  Early  in  the  morning  the 
pilot  brought  us  in,  and  we  dropped  anchor  under  the  ree&. 

The  port  contains  a  sort  of  natural  breakwater,  running  in 
a  straight  line,  for  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  directly  in 
front  of  the  city.  This  appears  to  be  of  tertiary  formation,  and 
lies  just  above  the  sur&ce  of  the  water.  The  Portuguese  have 
built  a  strong  brick  wall  on  this  reef^  to  protect  it  from  tiie 
^;iolence  of  the  waves. 

A  large  hulk  neatly  painted  is  moored  in  the  harbour,  ancl 
serves  as  a  school-ship  for  the  Brazilian  navy.  The  ree&  of 
Pemambuco  run  parallel  to  the  shore,  at  about  800  yards  dis- 
tance, for  many  miles. 

A  small  octagonal  tower  called  the  Tour  de  Picas,  erected  on 
the  shore,  mounts  several  guns.  On  the  opposite  shore  is  an  old 
fort  called  Castel  de  Bruno,  built  in  1 640,  and  with  the  Tour  de 
Picas  protects  the  harbour,  as  the  channel  is  very  narrow  here. 

Vessels  drawing  more  than  16  or  17  feet  of  water  are 
obliged  to  anchor  outside,  but  to  those  that  can  enter  Per- 
nambuco  offers  a  safe  and  excellent  harbour.  At  its  entrance, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  reef,  is  a  fine  lighthouse,  which  ex- 
hibits three  distinct  lights  from  sunset  to  sunrise.  There  are 
two  white  and  one  red,  and  these  make  a  complete  revolution 
every  ten  minutes,  and  are  visible  from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles 
at  sea. 

To  the  south  of  Pemambuco  lies  Cocoa-nut  Island,  that  has 
acquired  a  sort  of  notoriety  from  two  hundred  and  fifty 
American  seamen  having  for  some  time  resided  there.  Maffit 
the  pirate,  after  destroying  and  plundering  several  unanned 
American  vessels,  finding  their  crews  getting  troublesome  on  his 
hands,  compelled  a  French  trader  to  take  them  into  Femiambuco, 
and  hand  them  over  to  our  consul,  Mr.  Adamson,  who  took 
charge  of  them  and  placed  them  on  this  island  until  arrange- 
ments could  be  made  to  send  them  home. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  provinces  in  the  Brazils, 
second  only  to  Rio  and  Bahia,  and  with  proper  care  would  yield 
immensely  ;  but  from  the  careless  way  in  which  everything  is 
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done,  and  ita  agriculture  in  as  backward  a  state,  scarcely  enough 
is  raised  for  the  consuraption  of  the  people. 

It  contains  1,180,000  inhabitants),  250,000  of  whorn  are 
slaves  employed  on  the  sugar  and  coffee  plantatioDS.  In  the 
western  part  the  country  people  grow  a  coarse  kind  of  sugar 
{Mandixafarinhw)  and  vegetables.  It  is  said  to  be  celebrated 
for  a  fine-flavoured  grape,  highly  prized  by  the  Brazilians. 

The  city  of  Peraambuco  is  divided  into  three  districts,  called 
San  Pedro  de  Gonsalvo  or  Recife,  Boa  A'ista,  and  San  Antonio. 

The  principal  buildings  are  seventeen  Catholic  churches,  one 
English  Episcopal  church,  two  monasteries,  three  asylums  for 
^Is,  six  hospitals,  a  theatre,  custom-bouse,  dockyard,  arsenal* 
marine  and  military  barracks,  with  a  Lyceum,  two  Latin  and 
seventy-five  primary  schools.  There  are  three  newspapers 
issued  daily,  two  of  them  in  Portuguese  and  one  in  English, 
giving  the  general  news  of  the  day,  and  these  as  far  as  I  could  ■ 
judge  were  very  ably  conducted. 

The  appearance  of  Pernambuco  from  the  sea  is  not  attrac- 
tive ;  and,  as  a  great  part  of  it  is  built  on  low  flat  land,  little  of 
the  city  is  visible.  The  large  white  tower  of  the  arsenal  on 
the  Prayoa,  with  some  of  the  highest  buildings,  are  first  seen ; 
but  from  the  waves  dashing  over  the  reef  and  sending  up 
showers  of  spray,  their  foundations  are  hidden,  and  they  seem 
to  rise  from  the  waters. 

I  called  on  Mr.  Adamson,  our  consul,  and  had  a  very  pleasant 
hour's  chat  with  him. 

Captain  Carter  and  myself  attended  the  opening  of  the 
Exhibition  by  Dom  Jose  Perreira,  and  were  introduced  to  the 
President,  who  received  us  courteously. 

The  address  was  well  conceived,  giving  a  general  review  of 
the  improvements  made  in  the  province  during  the  past  yeax, 
and  comparing  them  with  those  of  former  years.  He  then 
referred  to  the  progress  made  in  the  United  States  in  arts  and 
sciences,  the  wonderful  strides  in  agriculture,  and  the  large 
amount  of  cereals  we  produce.  Also  to  the  great  inventive 
genius  of  America,  mentioning  the  singiJar  feet  that,  during 
the  late  rebellion,  in  the  abort  space  of  three  or  four 
years,  we  had  completely  revolutionised  modem  warfare  1 
Our  monitors,  our  great  guns,  our  merchant  ships  and 
frigates,  and  our  iron  hearts  and  hands  to  man  them,  all  were 
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descanted  on.  I  listened  for  more  than  an  hour,  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  90°  Fahrenheit,  and  was  glad  to  be  shown  to  the 
exhibition-rooms,  where  all  the  products  of  the  country  were 
collected.  The  President  ofTering  his  arm  to  Mrs.  Adamson,  our 
coneul's  wife,  we  went  down  to  the  rooms,  the  band  playing  Dom 
Pedro's  march. 

The  first  thing  that  attracted  our  attention  was  a  large  case 
of  elegant  vestments  which  were  wrought  in  gold  and  silver 
thread,  probably  for  the  clergy  of  the  district,  and  a  flag  of 
silk  richly  embroidered,  bearing  the  arms  ofBrazil  in  its  centre. 
There  were  perfect  models  of  ships,  brigs,  steamers,  &c.,  made 
by  the  apprentices  of  the  marine  arsenal,  and  very  creditably 
done.    In  one  compartment  were  all  the  woods  of  the  province, 

-  some  very  beautiful ;  but  I  was  informed  that  they  had  never 
been  introduced  as  articles  of  commerce.  I  tasted  some  excel- 
lent wine  from  the  fruit  of  the  cashew,  which  the  manu&cturer 
told  me  would  be  made  in  such  quantities  the  following  year  as 
to  yield  sufficient  for  shipment.  There  were  also  fine  samples 
of  native  oils  and  vinegars.  The  cereals  were  prominent — 
abundant  and  of  good  quality.  There  were  fifty-two  kinds  of 
beans,  several  quite  new  to  me.  There  were  also  very  fair 
native   paintings.      On  the   whole   it   was   a   creditable  ex- 

-  hibition,  and  pleased  us  greatly,  as  many  articles  were  quite 
equal  to  European  manufacture.  Our  time  and  the  heat  did 
not  allow  \xs  to  examine  everything  very  closely,  and  we  were 
not  sorry  to  get  into  the  fresh  air. 

The  beautiful  town  of  Olenda  is  about  two  miles  from  Per- 
nambuco,  and  is  situated  on  the  sides  of  a  very  high  hill,  the 
summit  of  which  is  crowned  by  a  large  convent.  For  many 
years  Olenda  was  the  capital  of  the  province,  but,  owing  to  its 
distance  from  the  harbour  rendering  it  unfavourable  for  com- 
merce, the  town  of  Recife  has  taken  the  preference.  The  pretty 
LauristinuB,  or  a  plant  very  closely  resembling  it,  flourishes 
here,  and  forms  a  beautiful  contrast  with  the  dusky  olive  and 
the  graceful  palm  and  cocoa-nut  trees.  The  view  from  the 
bill  is  magnificent,  looking  down  into  the  valley  below  and 
over  the  city  of  Pemambuco,  which  can  be  seen  above  the  fine 
groves  of  mangoes  and  other  trees. 

The  captain  and  I  visited  the  monastery,  and  were  politely 
and  hospitably  received  by  the  Bishop. 
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A  Bumptuous  repast  was  spread  for  us,  and  we  were  shown  over 
the  building,  whicli  is  kept  in  fine  order.  There  are  two  large 
organs  in  the  chapel,  and  the  seats  and  stands  in  the  gallery,  where 
themonksof  old  used  to  chant  their  8ervices,are  beautifully  carved. 

In  Dom  Pedro's  time,  when  the  monasteries  were  suppressed, 
the  clock-work  attached  to  the  chimes  in  the  tower  was 
destroyed,  the  bells  were  melted,  and  the  machinery  all  broken 
up,  and  this  a  priest  pointed  out  to  me  lying  on  the  floor,  and 
sighed  sadly  as  he  told  of  its  departed  glories.  It  is  still  an 
open  question  whether  the  breaking-up  of  these  monastic 
institutions  did  not  do  more  harm  to  the  labouring  classes 
than  the  suppression  of  a  few  abuses  did  good. 

I  must  not  forget  the  Foundling  Hospital,  which  stands  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  monastery.  Near  the  door  in  a  recess 
is  a  swinging  cradle,  with  a  bell-rope  attached.  When  a 
child  is  brought,  it  is  laid  in  the  cradle,  and  the  bell  is  rung. 
Silently  the  cradle  is  turned,  and  the  child  taken  out,  when  a 
number  is  placed  on  its  neck,  and  a  corresponding  one  put  into 
the  empty  cradle,  as  it  swings  back  into  its  place.  This  is  to 
enable  the  child  to  be  identified  at  any  future  period.  No  one 
is  visible,  no  question  is  asked  ;  nothing  is  ever  known  of  the 
anguish  of  those  who  thus  leave  their  children  to  strangers' 
care.  How  many  aching  hearts  may  have  stood  beside  that 
cradle,  as  the  little  one  has  been  laid  within,  to  save  it  from 
shame,  starvation,  or  perhaps  death  ;  for  infanticide  was  preva^ 
lent  before  the  foundation  of  this  asylum. 

We  did  not  enter,  but  I  could  see  the  nurses  with  their  little 
charges  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  place,  which  was  very  quiet, 
and  in  a  very  wholesome  condition. 

Near  this  is  a  laige  convent,  where  young  ladies  of  the  best 
families  are  sent  to  be  educated;  and  a  fair  proportion  of 
whom  become  so  in  love  with  convent  life  as  to  refuse  to  leave 
it,  and  take  the  veil. 

The  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation  in  the  whole  province  of 
Pf  mambuco  is  remarkable  even  for  the  tropics.  I  will  not 
attempt  to  describe  what  has  been  so  often  done  by  abler  pens 
than  mine.  It  would  be  but  a  repetition  of  magnificent  trees 
covered  with  wild  lianes  loaded  with  blossom,  orchids  which 
imitate  insects  and  moths,  birds  of  the  brightest  hues,  and  the 
oppressive  fragrance  of  a  tropical  forest. 
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Some  of  the  streete  of  PeiUKmbuco  are  wide  ami  spacious, 
containiiig  handsome  buildingg ;  but  even  the  narrow  streets 
were  kept  very  clean,  though  I  Bhould  mention  I  did  not  see  it 
in  l^e  rainy  season. 

The  Palace  i.  Campo  stands  near  the  theatre,  and  is  a  fine 
well-arranged  building,  with  large  gardens  attached,  filled  with 
rare  and  beautiful  exotic  plants.  The  Palace  Square  seemed, 
&om  its  position,  a  very  desirable  place  of  residence. 

The  principal  business  part  of  the  city  is  built  on  an  island, 
and  there  is  communication  with  the  mainland  by  five  lai^e, 
well-built  biidges.  One  of  them  is  a  massive  iron  structure, 
built  by  an  English  engineer. 

October  17  we  left  Pexnambuco,  with  a  fair  wind,  for  Rio, 
where  we  arrived  on  the  23rd.  As  we  entered  the  harbour  we 
found  the  U.S.S.  flagship  '  Brooklyn,'  and  Bred  a  salute  to  the 
admiral  of  thirteen  guns,  which  was  responded  to,  and  her  brass 
band  &.voured  us  with  '  Hail  Columbia '  as  we  passed  her. 

Soon  after  anchoring.  Captain  Carter  went  on  board  the 
»  Brooklyn,'  and  word  was  then  sent  to  the  '  Monocacy '  to  fire 
a  salute  of  eighty-six  guns  to  the  BraziHan,  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  British,  and  French  vessels  of  war  then  in  the 
harbour.  It  was  promptly  returned  firom  all  their  iron  mouths, 
as  well  as  from  the  Brazilian  forte,  so  that  our  advent  made 
some  stir  in  the  place. 

As  you  enter  Rio  harbour,  the  scenery  is  grand  and 
imposing.  The  Sugarloaf  and  Corcovada  Mountains,  with  their 
bold  precipitous  cliffs,  frown  down  upon  you ;  the  Oigan 
MountaioB  lie  in  the  distance,  and  a  long  range  of  hills  borders 
the  coast.  The  harbour  is  well  fortified  and  studded  with 
picturesque  islands.  » 

When  we  went  ashore  we  landed  at  the  Palace  Square,  where 
is  the  residence  of  the  Emperor  of  the  Brazils.  There  was  a 
regiment  of  soldiers  parading  in  it  before  embarkation  for 
Paraguay,  and  such  a  motley  set  I  never  saw  before.  The 
officers  wore  brilliant  uniforms,  and  cocked  hats  bedizened  with 
gold  lace  and  flaunting  plumes. 

Brazil  was  then  at  war  with  Pan^iiay,  with  the  view  of  a 
complete  destruction  of  the  sovereignty,  independency,  and 
integrity  of  that  country.  For  this  purpose  it  had  formed  a 
secret  alliance   with   the   governments  of  Buenos  Ayres  and 
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Uruguay.  This  alliance  becomiDg  known,  excited  great 
indignatioD  throughout  the  remaining  republics  of  South 
America. 

Soldiers  were  everywhere  recruiting  in  the  streets,  as  large 
bounties  were  offered  to  Buch  as  would  fill  up  the  decimated 
ranks. 

The  Brazilians  consider  themselves  superior  to  the  Portu- 
guese ;  but  in  my  opinion  they  have  sadly  degenerated  from  the 
parent  stock,  as  the  contrast  between  the  Caacadores  of 
Portugal  and  the  flower  of  the  Brazilian  army  is  very  great. 
Then  again,  the  manners  and  customs  are  entirely  different, 
and  the  language  greatly  corrupted,  as  I  did  not  hear  pure 
Portuguese  spoken  in  any  part  of  the  Brazils. 

The  city  of  Rio  was  clean,  and  the  sanitary  laws  are 
excellent,  and  seem  rigidly  executed.  Just  beyond  the  Palace 
Square  there  is  an  American  restaurant,  where  all  the  &Qcy 
drinks,  from  an  '  Eye-opener'  to  a  Champagne  '  corpse-reviver,* 
can  be  procured  from  sunrise  to  sunrise. 

The  principal  business  street  of  the  city  is  the  Kua  d'Ouvidor. 
There  you  can  purchase  the  choicest  and  richest  merchandise 
of  the  world.  The  native  costume  is  now  rarely  seen  in  Kio,  as 
both  ladies  and  gentlemen  have  gone  into  the  extreme  of 
French  fashion ;  and  Parisian  milliners,  tailors,  barbers,  &c., 
occupy  the  principal  shops  of  the  Rua  d'Ouvidor.  The 
diamond  merchant^  too,  have  their  stores  here ;  and,  judging 
from  the  fondness  of  all  classes  for  jewellery,  I  should  think 
there  was  a  flourishing  trade. 

There  are  two  theatres,  and  in  one  of  them  I  saw  the  Barbe 
Blea  performed  very  creditably  by  a  French  troupe. 

Several  daily  papers  are  published,  but  education  does  not 
seem  to  progress  rapidly  under  the  present  government. 

The  Misericordia  Hospital  is  one  of  the  finest  and  best  con- 
ducted in  the  world.  It  is  under  the  management  of  a  com- 
pany, and  the  nurses  are  the  Sceura  de  CkaHti. 

It  contains  1,500  clean  and  comfortable-looking  beds,  while 
the  fioors  of  boxwood,  brightly  polished,  give  a  cool  aspect  that 
must  be  refreshing  to  a  sick  man  in  a  tropical  climate. 

There  are  many  hotels,  some  of  them  well  kept  up,  and  with 
good  tables,  at  reasonable  prices.  Taken  altogether,  Rio  is  as 
cheap  a  place  as  one  could  wish.     The  people  are  polite  and 
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hospitable  to  foreigners,  and  at  the  time  we  viaifed  it  the  fity 
was  very  healthy. 

Most  of  the  merchante  doing  business  in  the  city  have  their 
dwellings  in  the  suburbe.  Rio  boasts  of  two  public  gardens, 
one  called  the  *  Botanical  or  Emperor's  Garden,'  about  eight 
miles  &om  it,  and  the  other  the  '  Passeio  Publico,'  witliin  the 
city.  The  latter  is  enclosed  by  a  handsome  iron  railing  on  the 
W.  and  X. ;  on  the  S.  by  a  high  wall ;  and  the  east  is  built  up 
to  form  an  esplanade,  looking  over  the  sea.  As  you  enter  the 
gardens  through  a  large  gateway  facing  the  street,  the  stranger's 
eye  is  struck  with  the  6ne  bronze  statues,  on  pedestals  of  the 
same  material,  on  each  side  of  the  entrance.  Passing  down  the 
main  avenue,  shaded  by  gigantic  palms,  to  our  surprise  we  came 
upon  a  number  of  American  larch,  spnice,  and  arbor-vitce, 
all  thriving  well. 

There  is  a  winding  stream  through  the  ground8,-with  pretty 
little  islands  formed  in  it,  and  on  its  waters  floated  numbers  of 
aquatic  plants  brought  from  the  mighty  Amazon. 

Black  and  white  swans,  native  wild  ducks,  gulls,  boobies, 
cnmes,  the  white  egret,  and  the  scarlet  ibis,  all  are  to  be  seen 
about  the  grass  near  the  water,  or  under  the  trees  planted  there 
to  give  them  shade  from  the  fierce  heat  of  the  tropical  sun.  In 
the  stream  there  were  two  manittas,  or  sea-cows.  These  huge 
monstere  were  quite  tame,  and  either  lay  basking  in  the  bud,  of 
in  the  shallow  parts  of  the  water,  just  showing  their  noses  above 
the  surface.  It  is  very  rare  to  see  them  in  confinement;  but 
these  appeared  quite  happy,  and  were  on  the  best  terms  with 
their  feathered  comrades,  and  followed  the  black  swans  about 
everywhere. 

As  we  crossed  the  stream  over  a  little  bridge,  we  saw  a  flight 
of  steps  opposite  to  us  leading  to  the  esplanade,  and  at  the 
foot  of  them  were  two  cast-iron  alligators,  partially  hidden  by 
artificial  rock-work,  covered  with  ferns  and  creeping  plants. 
From  the  mouths  of  these  monsters  flow  streams  of  clear  water, 
which  fall  into  a  large  basin,  wherein  I  found  some  interesting 
plants  ;  amongst  others,  some  Tetraspora^  Ulvacea,  two  species 
,  of  ConfervcB,  &c.  &c.  At  the  top  of  the  steps  is  a  statue  of 
Cupid,  with  a  Sask  in  hia  hand,  out  of  which  be  incessantly  pours 
debciously  cool  water,  that  we  found  most  grateful,  as  the  day 
was  hot,  and  we  were  tired  with  our  long  ramble.     The  view 
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from  the  esplanade  looking  over  the  bay,  is  very  fine.  You  see 
in  the  fore^oiind  the  two  foits  that  defend  the  harbour  ;  tlie 
pretty  little  church  to  '  NoBsa  Senhora  dos  Navigatoa,'  on  the 
ieland  mountain,  and  the  buildings  occupied  by  the  pupils  of 
the  Naval  Academy ;  and  in  the  distance  the  village  of  St. 
Donaingo,  and  the  beautiful  mountains  of  Jurajuba.  A  good 
refreshment-room  is  in  this  garden,  provided  with  seats  and 
tables  under  the  shade  of  some  beautiful  trees,  and  where  we 
tasted  the  native  ale,  which  we  found  excellent.  On  leaving  I 
saw  the  celebrated  Vanilla-bean  plant  twining  round  the  trunks 
of  large  trees,  to  which  it  clings  like  ivy,  by  very  strong  tendrils 
that  shoot  from  the  joints,  and  almost  bury  themselves  like 
roots  in  the  bark  of  the  supporting  tree.  The  Passeio  Publico 
is  quite  a  fashionable  promenade  in  the  warm  summer  evenings. 

We  visited  St.  Domingo,  taking  the  ferry-boat,  and  landing  at 
the  floating-bridge,  which  is  similar  in  construction  to  that  at 
Fulton  Ferry,  in  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

In  the  principal  square  sat  numbers  of  coloured  women,  with 
all  the  fruits  of  the  season  spread  out  on  the  ground  before  them 
for  sale.  I  observed  for  tlie  first  time  the  singular  Jack -fruit, 
Artocarpus  integ^'ifolLa.  We  purchased  one,  hut  did  not  find  it 
at  all  to  oiu-  taste,  though  highly  esteemed  by  the  Brazilians, 
The  large  seeds  are  the  best  part  of  it.  I  have  since  ofteli  eaten 
them  cooked,  and  liked  them.  The  fruit,  when  cut,  we  could 
not  be  tempted  to  eat,  though  assured  it  w^  very  nice.  Being 
blessed  with  an  acute  scent,  we  could  not  get  over  ita  disgusting 
smell  of  putrid  meat ;  and,  strange  to  say,  the  meat-fly  hovers 
round  it,  just  as  if  it  were  a  piece  of  carrion. 

The  tree  is  very  handsome,  and  at  a  little  distance  resembles 
the  magnolia ;  but  the  leaf  is  darker,  and  its  foliage  is  so  dense 
as  to  he  impervious  to  the  sun.  The  monster  fniit  grows  on  a 
very  short  stem,  and  hangs  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree.-  I  have 
seen  it  more  than  two  feet  long,  and  twelve  to  sixteen  inches  in 
diameter. 

After  examining  all  the  different  fruits,  we  strolled  through 
the  streets,  and  were  greatly  delighted  at  the  taste  displayed  in 
the  residences  and  the  fine  gardens  attached  to  them.  We  saw 
oranges  and  tanjarines  growing  everywhere,  and  for  the  first 
time  the  mamnue  apple  {Papaya  edulis).  The  tree  grows 
from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high,  and  looks  not  unlike  the  foliage 
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of  th«  castor-oil  nut-tree,  except  that  the  leavea  are  ot  a  thinner 
texture,  and  grow  in  a  large  graceful  tuft  at  tbe  top  of  the 
trunk,  and  tbe  fruit  hangK  just  under  the  crown.  Many  of  these 
exceed  a  pound  in  weight,  and  when  ripe  are  of  a  bright  yellow, 
tilled  with  brownieh  seeds  in  a  pulpy  bed.  The  taste  is  not  un- 
pleasant when  eaten,  but  leaves  a  peppery  flavour.    . 

The  Prayoa  seems  to  be  a  &vourite  walk  of  the  Brazilian 
ladies,  here  still  dr^sed  in  the  graceful  Spanish  costume,  witli 
veils  on  their  heads.  In  every  case  they  were  accompanied  by  . 
slaves,  either  black  or  yellow,  it  not  being  etiquette  for  a  lady 
to  appear  unattended  by  one  or  more.  The  country  people  wei-e 
very  polite,  and  willingly  answered  questions,  and  gave  me  any 
information  I  required. 

From  the  Prayos  I  went  to  Jurajuba,  a  small  place  neai- 
Santa  Cruz,  inhabited  chiefly  by  fishermen,  who  supply  the 
markets  at  Rio.  There  is  little'  variety  of  fish  in  the  harbour. 
Tbe  principal  are  graupers,  black  and  blue  fish,  and  rays ;  one  of 
tlie  latter  I  saw  caught,  was  at  least  twenty  feet  across  his  fins. 
There  are  large  quantities  of  a  small  fish  they  call  a  sardine, 
very  like  the  mossbunkers,  and  most  unlike  the  sardine  of  the 
Mediterranean.  They  are  certainly  the  best  flavoured  fish 
brought  to  market.  The  prawns  of  Uio  are  in  abundance,  and 
are  probably  the  finest  in  the  world.  There  are  great  numbeiij 
of  edible  crabs,  which  are  nearly  all  sold  by  Chinese,  who  hawk 
them  about  in  lai^e  baskets  slung  on  their  shoulders. 

After  passing  through  Jurajuba,  I  shaped  my  course  up  the 
mountain,  towards  a  small  opening  in  the  wood^.  Bright 
coloured  butterflies  fluttered  across  my  path,  and  now  and  then 
a  gorgeous-plumaged  bird  would  start  up  before  me,  and,  utter- 
ing a  soft  plaintive  note,  disappear  in  the  dense  foliage. 

The  place  was  covered  with  noble  palms,  mangoes,  and 
flowering  shrubs.'  I  walked  for  some  distance  in  a  southerly 
direction,  but  at  length  found  it  impossible  to  penetrate  deeper 
through  the  dense  underbrush.  The  vines  and  creepers  were  so 
thickly  intertwined,  I  was  obliged  to  retrace  my  steps.  I  cpl- 
lected  a  good  many  rare  botanical  apecimens,  and  got  a  few 
snakes  and  lizards,  which  abound  here,  the  former  are  most  of 
them  pcinonous. 

As  night  was  approaching,  I  hastened  on  in  hopes  of  reaching 
■St.  Domingo ;  but,  after  walking  two  or  three  miles,  I  fountl  I 
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had  loat  my  way.  The  sun  was  fast  sinking  in  the  weet ;  and 
the  unpleaBant  Idea  of  having  to  spend  a  nigbt  alone  in  a 
Brazilian  forest  was  beginning  to  force  itself  on  me. 

As  I  had  a.  Colt's  revolver  and  a  large  knife  in  my  girdle,  I 
began  seriously  to  contemplate  taking  up  my  quarters  in  a  tree, 
should  I  not  succeed  in  finding  an  opening.  I  walked  on  for 
about  half  an  hour  unsuccessfully,  and  as  it  was  then  quite 
dark,  had  just  decided  on  going  to  roost,  when  I  heaid  the  voice 
of  a  muleteer  singing  to  his  mules  in  the  distance.  I  lost  no 
time  in  shouting  at  the  top  of  my  voice,  and  to  my  great  joy 
was  answered,  and  he  soon  came  to  my  rescue.  He  told  me  I  was 
ten  or  twelve  miles  &om  St.  Domingo ;  that  he  was  a  slave 
going  to  market  to  sell  fruit  for  his  master ;  and  that  if  I  would 
accompany  him,  he  would  guide  me.  He  was  astonished  to  find 
I  could  speak  his  language,  and  still  more  that  I  was  foolish 
endugh  to  penetrate  the  jungle' solus.  The  stories  he  told  me 
of  the  ounce  {Fdia  onca)  were  enough  to  frighten  anyone, 
but  fortunately  I  knew  them  to  be  mostly  imaginary.  Both 
the  ounce  and  boa  constrictor  are  common  in  Brazil,  but  rarely 
seen  in  this  neighbourhood. 

The  only  dreaded  thing  I  met  with  was  the  terrible  snake, 
the  Jararaca  {Botkrope  Neuwiedia),  which  is  a  near  relation 
to  the  rattlesnake,  and  which  abounds  on  the  grassy  slopes.  It 
makes  a  whistling  noise  as  you  approach  it,  and  elevates  its 
body  like  a  cobra.  Scarcely  a  clump  of  bamboos  is  without 
one  of  these  reptiles,  the  bite  of  which  is  certain  death.  It  is 
generally  moat  prudent  to  get  out  of  their  way ;  but  the  sight 
of  a  snake  always  arouses  my  organ  of  combativeness,  and  I 
kill  it  whenever  X  can  get  a  chance  to  do  so. 

My  companion  was  very  chatty,  and  told  me  no  end  of 
marvels.  Amongst  others,  be  said  that  when  he  first  heard  my 
voice  he  tied  his  mules  high  up  the  mountain,  their  panniers 
laden  with  fruit  and  vegetables,  as  he  was  iture  no  one  would 
molest  them  there.  I  was  curious  to  know  the  reason  of  this 
perfei;t  seciirity ;  go  he  told  me  it  was  because  '  They  were  so 
near  heaven,'  and  added,  as  a  corroboration,  tJiat  a '  man  who  was 
killed  up  there  by  an  ounce  went  straight  up  to  heaven,  as 
pui^tory  was  many  hundred  feet  below  him  f ' 

We  took  a  narrow  footpath  on  our  descent  into  the  valley, 
which  was  a  short  cut,  luckily  well  known  to  the  man,  for  it 
wfu  so  dark  I  was  obliged  to  keep  close  to  the  mules. 
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Being  anxious  to  get  back,  I  urged  him  on,  and  we  got  to 
St.  Domingo  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  when  there  I  at 
once  put  off  in  a  boat  for  the  '  Monocacy,'  where  my  friends 
were  beginning  to  think  I  was  lost. 

In  spite  of  my  exploring  difficulties,  I  had  been  so  charmed 
with  what  I  had  seen,  that  I  determined  to  pay  another  visit  to 
the  Brazilian  forests. 

I  bad  been  constantly  asked  if  I  had  ascended  the  Corcovada  ; 
and  as  I  wished  very  much  to  do  so,  I  tried  to  get  up  a  party 
from  the  ship  to  accompany  me,  but  unsuccesBfutly ;  somade 
up  my  mind  the  following  Monday  to  be  up  early,  and  off  to 
the  mountain. 

Before  that  time,  however,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Schneider,  the 
American  missionary  there,  offered  to  accompany  me,  and  re- 
quested me  to  call  for  him  very  early.  I  did  so,  but  the  Fates 
were  against  me  ;  his  wife  was  so  ill  that  he  conid  not  leave 
her.  Nothing  daunted,  I  still  resolved  to  go  on  alone;  par- 
ticularly as  he  assured  me  it  was  perfectly  safe  to  do  so,  and 
.  gave  me  directions  for  the  ascent. 

In  an  hour's  time  I  was  fairly  on  my  way  up,  my  vasculum 
strapped  on  my  back,  and  a  good  stout  hickory  stick  to  help 
me  OQ.  The  road  was  good  enough  for  carri^es  to  drive  along 
as  far  as  the  great  aqueduct,  which  is  supplied  from  a  reservoir 
up  the  mountain,  and  carri^  in  a  sufficient  stream  of  water  for 
the  whole  of  Rio. 

I  passed  many  gentlemen's  residences,  most  of  them  under 
preparation  for  the  reception  of  their  owners  during  the 
summer  months ;  the  fine  gardens  attached  to  each  were 
being  put  in  order.  Along  the  aqueduct  were  a  great  variety 
of  herbaceous  plants,  ferns,  and  mosses.  The  tree-fern 
(Tridurpterie  excdsa)  is  found  at  this  level,  and  everyone  of 
the  gigantic  forest  trees  was  covered  from  root  to  branch  with 
orchideee,  cacti,  and  twining  plants.  The  road  crossed  deep 
ravines  over  bridges.  In  their  -dark  recesses  the  sun  never 
shines,  and  the  fronds  of  the  ferns  were  some  of  them  fifteen 
feet  long  by  three  or  four  broad.  The  luxuriance  of  these 
cryptogams  tempted  me  out  of  my  path ;.  and  I  was  climbing 
over  a  wall  near  a  bridge  in  order  to  descend,  when  I  heard  a 
voice  shoutinf;  to  me  not  to  venture,  as  it  was  full  of  snakes 
and    other   slimy   minsters.     I   found   my   informant   was  a 
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coloured  man,  lying  under  the  shade  of  some  banana  trees.  He 
was  going  up  tlie  mountain  with  a  basket  of  provisions  for  tSie 
laltourera  working  on  the  road.  He  told  me  no  one  ever  dared 
descend  into  tliese  ravines  on  account  of  the  venomous  snakes. 
He  said  it  was  common  to  meet  the  boa  constrictor,  but  it  was 
only  the  jiuraraca  he  feared, 

^^ilst  speaking,  one  glided  along  the  road,  and  made  t^e 
peculiar  whistling  noise  that  warns  of  ite  approach.  My  com- 
panion at  once  crossed  himself  and  began  reciting  his  prayers, 
while  I  killed  the  reptile  and  popped  him  into  my  bottle. 

The  road  is  good  as  far  as  the  reser\'oir,  which  is  a  fine  piece 
of  work  of  dressed  granite,  built  on  the  side  of  the  mountain. 
The  main  aqueduct  is  covered  in  with  masonry  till  it  reaches 
the  city,  a  distance  of  some  miles.  After  refreshing  myself.  I 
took  leave  of  the  old  man,  striking  into  a  narrow  winding  path, 
which  in  some  places  is  only  cut  out  of  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
and  is  there  very  steep  and  dangerous. 

By  eleven  o'clock  I  arrived  at  the  upper  water-works,  about 
1,800  feet  above  sea-level.  So  circuitous  had  been  my  route,  . 
I  found  I  had  travelled  about  fourteen  miles  by  my  pedometer. 

At  this  height  there  are  a  few  small  huts  built,  one  of  thetn 
occupied  by  a  Portuguese  naturalist,  who  had  charge  of  the 
works. 

He  furnished  me  with  refreshments  ;  and  while  I  was  resting 
myself,  a  group  of  seven  or  eight  darkies  made  their  appear- 
ance, who  had  been  engaged  all  the  morning  in  removing  a 
large  stone  which  had  fallen  in  and  impeded  the  water-course. 
They  were  all  slaves,  but  the  most  jovial  set  I  had  ever  met 
with.  Never  did  the  fetters  of  slavery  sit  lighter  on  any  of  the 
descendants  of  Ham.  After  eating  some  lumps  of  brown  bread 
and  salt  fish,  and  washing  it  down  with  Canna  aguardiente, 
tliey  began  singing  and  dancing,  strange  to  say  to  the  tune  of 
'  Ole  Dan  Tucker.'  An  old  gi-ey-headed  fellow  kept  time,  by 
tapping  on  the  end  of  a  barrel  with  two  sticks.  They  had  the 
double-shufSe,  all-hands-round,  plantation  dance,  and  many 
others.  Finally,  one  of  them  sung  a  plaintive  air  about  Massa 
Linkum,  and  they  all  appeared  well  acquainted  with  the  ti'agio 
fate  of  him  whom  they  called  the  'father  of  the  black  man,' 
and  I  saw  his  poi-trait  cvprywhere.  '\ 

I   wa*i  much  amused  with   theiic   i-okiurcrt   '  children   of  a 
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larger  growth,'  and  passed  on,  earning  their  good  wishes  l>y 
giving  a  few  patacaos  to  each,  and  entreaties  to  the  Vii^n  to 
protect  me;  but  they  all  advised  me  to  keep  out  of  the 
jungle.  Up  I  went,  and  the  higher  I  got  the  more  bewilder- 
ingly  lovely  became  the  scene.  I  caught  a  view  of  the  ocean 
from  the  SW.  side,  but  soon  lost  it  in  the  difficulties  of  the 
a^went.  I  reached  the  summit  by  one  o'clock,  and  was  richly 
repaid  for  the  toilsome  journey.  The  government  had  erected 
a  sort  of  look-out  and  telegraphic  establixhment,  with  seats  for 
visitors  to  rest  themselves,  but  it  had  been  abandoned  for  some 
years. 

The  peak  ri-es  to  about  2,600  feet,  and  on  its  eastern  face 
neaily  two-thirds  of  it  is  a  perpendicular  precipice.  Just  as  I 
arrived  at  the  top,  the  men-of-war  in  the  harbour  were  firing  a 
salute,  and  the  effect  was  very  singular  as  the  sound  struck  the 
bold  cliffs  of  the  mountain.  The  panoramic  view  obtained  at 
this  point  is  magnificent. 

Looking  down  on  the  bay,  studded  with  its  tree-covered 
islands,  the  outlines  of  the  distant  mountain  ranges,  the 
ocean  dotted  here  and  there  with  mercli ant-ships  making  for  . 
the  port;  the  lofty  peaks  of  Tijuco  and  Gavea,  with  their 
precipitous  sides  clothed  with  mighty  forests  ;  the  plantations 
of  coffee,  oranges,  and  mandiocca  in  the  valleys ;  altogether 
made  a  scene  never  to  be  effaced  from  my  memory. 

The  trees  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  are  very  large, 
but  the  v^etable  growth  sensibly  lesaens  towards  the  summiL 

I  know  not  how  long  I  should  have  gazed  on  the  view  before 
me,  had  I  not  been  unpleasantly  roused  from  my  reverie  by 
finding  I  had  seated  myself  in  such  close  proximity  to  a  small 
grey  snake,  coiled  up,  that  I  could  have  touched  it  with  my 
hand.  I  killed  it  with  a  single  blow  of  my  stick,  and  believe 
the  snake  was  a  very  poisonous  one. 

I  began  to  descend,  collecting  ferns,  insects,  and  reptiles,  till 
my  vaaculum  and  bottles  were  all  fulL 

When  I  had  reached  the  shoulder,  there  was  a  very  inviting 
opening  into  which,  of  course,  I  went. 

I  had  not  penetrated  far,  wlien  my  attention  was  arrested  by 
i^ome  lai^  bright  coloured  butterflies  on  the  tpomoeas.  Whilst 
waiting  for  th#n  to  settle,  I  was  arranging  my  scaup-net  on  ray 
stick,  when  I  heard  a  singular  noise   near   me.     On   looking 
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down  I  discovered  I  was  only  about  fifteen  feet  from  a  large 
snake  half  coiled  under  aa  aloe,  with  crest  erected  and  mouth 
open. 

I  confess  I  felt  frightened,  and  did  not  at  all  approve  of 
coming  to  South  America  to  be  ignominiously  swallowed  by  a 
snake.  Determined  however  to  Bell  my  life  as  dearly  as 
possible,  I  raised  my  old  hickory  stick,  meaning  to  try  it  on  his 
vertebne  if  he  approached,  at  the  same  time  steadily  beating  a 
retreat. 

When  at  some  distance,  finding  he  did  not  move,  I  lifted  a 
large  stone  and  hurled  it  at  him,  at  the  same  time  giving  a 
tremendous  yell.  I  missed  him,  but  the  brute  uncoiled  and 
slunk  away  into  the  thicket,  and  as  soon  as  be  disappeared  I 
took  to  my  heels,  and  made  off  as  fast  as  I  could,  tearing  my 
clothes  and  scratching  my  face,  in  my  hurry  to  get  away  from 
the  monster's  quarters. 

In  the  meantime  my  friend  at  tlie  reservoir,  alarmed  at  my 
long  absence  up  the  mountain,  came  to  look  for  me.  I  heard 
him  liolloaing  long  before  I  got  out  of  the  wood,  but  I  soon 
reached  the  main  road,  and  it  was  not  long  before  I  was  seated 
on  the  grass  enjoying  some  capital  rice  and  curry  with  him. 
Towards  four  o'clock  I  left,  my  friend  escorting  me  some  dis- 
tance, lest  I  sliould  again  lose  my  way. 

He  told  me  that  a  few  weeks  before  a  party  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  made  the  ascent  to  the  shoulder  on  horseback  for  a 
pic-nic.  When  returning,  a  yoimg  lady  and  her  companion 
had  preceded  the  party,  and  in  a  naiTow  place  her  horse  grew 
restive  and  refused  to  stir ;  tbe  whip  was  applied,  when  be 
tlirew  her  off  over  the  precipice,  the  Bides  of  which  were  studded 
with  trees.  Luckily  lier  dress  caught  in  some  branches,  and 
held  her  suspended  over  the  awful  abyss  below.  She  was  soon 
rescued,  and  tbe  cause  of  the  horse's  swerving  was  discovered 
in  a  large  boa  constrictor  lying  across  tlie  road,  its  head  and 
tail  invisible.  They  attacked  it,  but  at  the  first  blow  it  disap- 
peared in  tlie  ravine. 

After  accompanying  me  for  a  mile  or  two,  my  friend  Pedro 
Wonsalves  left  me.  He  was  a  good  specimen  of  the  kind- 
hoai-ted  and  hospitable  people  of  tbe  country  to  which  he 
belongs. 

I  had  not  gone  far  when  the  rumble  of  distant  thimder 
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warned  me  not  to  loiter.  The  whole  sky  became  overcast,  and 
heavy  rain-dropn  came  pattering  down.  Seeing  a  light  at  some 
distance  below,  I  made  all  haste  to  reach  it,  but  did  not  succeed 
before  the  rain  fell  in  toirenta,  the  thunder  echoed  from  clitf 
to  cliff,  and  the  vivid  flashes  of  ligbtoing  almost  blinded  me. 

I  enteted  a  small  shanty  on  the  roadside,  but  could  see  no 
one.  I  announced  my  arrival  in  the  usual  way  by  clapping 
my  hands ;  and  then  as  I  advanced  I  saw  behind  a  large  wooden 
chest  an  old  couple  with  their  child  kneeling,  offering  up 
prayers  to  their  patron  saint,  to  protect  them  from  the  storm 
fiends.  I  did  not  disturb  them,  but  remained  near  the  door- 
way till  the  rain  had  passed.  They  then  came  forward,  and 
asked  me  how  I  came  to  be  in  such  a  lonely  place,  as  they 
could  not  understand  how  anyone  could  go  there  who  was  not 
obliged. 

The  man  was  guardian  to  part  of  the  aqueduct.  He  told  me 
he  was  a  native  of  Viana,  in  Portugal,  and  showed  the  greatest 
delight  when  he  found  I  knew  the  place  well.  While  con- 
versing with  him,  his  old  wife  busied  herself  with  preparations 
for  supper,  and  invited  me  to  partake  of  it.  It  consisted  of 
brouer  or  coarse  bread,  made  of  unbolted  rye  and  Indian  meal, 
and  fried  bachalau  or  salt  fish.  I  was  very  hungry,  so  ate 
heartily,  and  washed  it  down  with  a  good  draught  of  water, 
for  wine  they  had  none. 

I  left  two  cruzadoa  novaa  with  the  old  couple,  and  earned  a 
shower  of  blessings,  and  entreaties  to  San  Antonio  to  protect 
me  in  my  descent.  It  soon  grew  quite  dark  ;  and  it  was  with 
diflSculty  I  reached  Eio  by  midnight,  wet  and  tired.  I  did 
not  go  on  board,  but  stayed  at  the  hotel,  and  next  day  paid 
a  visit  to  the  Botanical  or  Emperor's  Gardens,  about  eight 
miles  from  the  city. 

It  is  a  pleasant  drive,  past  all  the  pretty  gardens  and  cottages, 
to  the  comfortable  inn  close  to  the  place.  The  most  prominent 
feature  there  is  some  rows  of  the  Oreodoza  Regia  palm,  most 
of  them  nearly  forty  feet  in  height.  They  were  planted  by 
Dom  John  VI,,  who  founded  the  gardens.  There  is  a  fine 
avenue  of  Casuarinas,  rows  of  cinnamon  and  clove-trees,  and 
the  tea-plants 

These  have  been  introduced  with  the  view  of  cultivating 
them  as  articles  of  commerce ;  and  I  think,  if  properly  mani^ed. 
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they  will  be  successful,  as  the  climate  seems  to  suit  them.  At 
Ban  Paulo  is  a  tea-plantation,  whieli  already  sends  tea  of  yood 
quality  to  the  Rio  market.  A  little  stream  flows  tlirougli  the 
grouudB,  bordered  with  clumps  of  the  graceful  feathery  bamboo, 
that  gives  such  elegance  to  tropical  scenery.  The  Jack  and 
bread-fruit  trees  grow  very  large.  I  waa  astonished  to  find  a 
total  absence  of  the  thousands  of  beautiful  indigenous  plants, 
which  could  be  easily  collected  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
Even  the  rare  and  lovely  orchideaa  of  the  country  would  make 
charming  grpupe,  and  be  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the 
foreigner. 

I  was  greatly  disappointed  with  the  gardens,  and  thought 
how  different  tbey  would  have  been  in  either  Europe  or 
America,  with  such  a  wealth  of  material  close  to  hand,  enough 
to  make  them  of  world-wide  fame. 

In  a  flue  square,  the  Campo  di  Santa  Anna,  is  the  national 
museum  ;  but  it  was  scarcely  worth  a  visit,  all  the  specimens 
jumbled  together  without  any  arrangement  or  order.  This 
square  also  contains  a  theatre  and  a  number  of  Grovernment 
buildiuga. 

In  the  Campo  di  Dom  Pedro  is  a  fine  statue  of  this  emperor 
in  bronze,  and  the  square  is  ornamented  with  beautiful  trees 
and  flowering  Hhrubs.  The  country  produces  sugar,  cotton, 
delicious  fruits,  and  coflfee ;  the  latter  is  the  principal  esport. 

Rio  contains  about  175,000  inhabitants,  the  greater  portion 
of  which  are  coloured.  It  can  boast  of  one  of  the  finest  docks 
in  the  world ;  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  cost  many 
millions  of  dollars.  It  is  the  work  of  an  English  engineer. 
There  is  an  iron  foundry,  which  I  visited,  and  its  works  will  vie 
with  tliose  of  Eiuopean  nations.  This  is  also  imder  the 
management  of  Europeans  and  Americans. 

On  November  19  we  were  ready  for  sea;  our  engines  had  been 
overhauled  and  put  in  perfect  order,  and  we  steamed  np  the  har- 
bour and  anchored  off  Coal  Island.  At  noon  three  Spanish  frigates 
fired  a  salute  in  commemoration  of  the  Queen  of  Spain's  corona- 
tion. Their  masts  were  lined  with  the  flags  of  all  nations,  and 
tliey  fired  fast  and  regularly  a  hundred  guns.  Un  the  22Qd 
the  '  Monocacy '  turned  her  head  towards  the  sea,  and  we  slowly 
steamed  away. 

When  dose  to  the  stern  of  the  English  tlag-sliip,  the  admiral 
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gave  us  a  good-liye  aaltite.  Just  as  we  left  a  clipper  ship  was 
putting  into  the  port  in  distress,  having  lost  her  top-masts  and 
hulwarks. 

As  we  passed  St.  Cniz  a  swell  set  in  from  the  west.'  The 
ship  rolled  heavily,  as  we  were  deep  in  the  water,  having  300 
t*>ns  of  coal  on  board,  including  40  tons  on  deck. 
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Mauritius  at  Lust. 

Again  on  the  wide  ocean,  onward  bound  ;  but  we  soon  found  it 
was  not  to  be  smooth  Bailing,  for  we  had  been  but  one  day  at 
sea  wlien  the  weather  changed. 

On  the  night  of  the  23rd  it  waa  so  rough,  everything  wao 
rolling  and  pitching  about,  and  keeping  up  auch  a  clattering 
that  sleep  was  impossible.  The  guns  frequently  dipped  in  the 
wat«r,  and  the  waves  broke  over  the  hurricane  deck. 

Many  of  both  officers  and  men  were  sea-sick,  myself  amongst 
the  number.  I  lay  tossing  A-om  side  to  side,  and  wondering 
how  people  could  like  the  sea.  I  thought  of  the  song  '  Some 
love  to  roam  o'er  tlio  dark  sea's  fonra,'  btit  decidedly  give  me 
the  '  Life  in  the  woods.'  My  only  consolation  was  that  the 
waves  which  siu^ed  over  our  vessel,  and  the  wind  that  whistled 
round  ua,  carried  ua  rapidly  on  our  way ;  this  pleased  our  captain, 
too,  for  he  was  very  anxious  to  get  far  to  the  SE.,  beyond  the 
river  La  Plate,  to  avoid  the  Pampero  wliich  prevails  at  this 
season.  This  wind  is  so  called  from  its  blowing  off  the  Pampas, 
and  is  dreaded  by  navigators  cruising  in  these  latitudes. 

Towards  noon  of  the  24th,  though  little  squalls  of  rain  con- 
tinued, the  barometer  indicated  a  change  for  the  better ;  and  I 
amused  myself  fishing  with  line  and  hook,  baited  with  pork,  for 
a  large  albatross  which  hovered  round  the  ship.  The  hook  had  a 
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bit  of  wood  for  a  float,  and  tlie  bird  would  gracefully  sail  round 
it,  and  then  plunge  at  the  bait ;  but  as  I  waa  quite  a  novice  at 
this  kind  of  bird-catching,  I  failed  in  my  efforts.  He  did  not, 
however,  quit  us,  hut,  in  company  with  some  petrels,  kept  round 
about  the  ship  till  dark. 

The  25th  rose  bright  and  clear,  and  all  was  bustle  and 
activity  on  deck,  as  the  crew  were  being  exercised  at  the  guns, 
After  this  the  men  had  their  day  to  themselves.  It  was  curious 
to  wat«h  them  all,  seated  over  the  deck  with  their  biddy-boses 
of  needles,  thread,  buttons,  &c.     Some  were  making  shirts, 


pants,  or  cap-covers ;  others  cutting  out  new,  or  mending  old 
clothes,  and  very  deftly  too ;  for  a  man-of-war's  man  can  turn 
his  hand.to  everything. .  During  the  day  there  was  a  sale  of 
the  effects  of  two  or  three  sailors  who  had  deserted  at  Hio. 
Beds,  bedding,  wearing  apparel,  every  article,  was  put  up 
separately,  and  knocked  down  to  the  highest  bidder ;  and  a 
good  deal  of  fiin  was  made  as  any  rather  out-of-the-way  thing, 
or  ragged  garment,  was  held  up. 

Divine  service  was  held  by  Captain  Carter  regularly  every 
sabbath.  All  came  aft  in  their  best  clothes,  and  seated  them- 
selves quietly  and  reverently.  The  American  flag  was  spread 
over  a  table,  and  when  prayers  were  read,  ofiBcers  and  men 
joined  in  a  hymn.  It  is,  I  think,  a  peculiarly  impressive  service, 
out  on  the  deep  blue  ocean.  There  were  175  souls  shut 
away  from  all  the  world,  assembling,  and  uniting  their  voices 
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ID  praise  of  tlieir  Creator.  In  tlie  evening  I  sat  in  the  ward- 
room with  tho  officers,  and  we  sang  all  the  good  old  psalm 
tunee.  Tliey  brought  back  younger  days  wlien,  at  the  old  fire- 
side at  home,  all  the  dear  ones,  now  dead  or  scattered,  joined 
in  the  holy  songs. 

No  little  excitement  was  one  day  aroused  by  an  accident  that  . 
nearly  proved  fatal  to  our  captain.  He  was  standing  near  the 
rail,  watching  the  men  cleaning  a  boat ;  and  as  they  were 
hauling  it  into  its  place,  one  of  the  davits  struck  him  and  sent 
him  overboard.  Fortunately,  he  caught  at  a  block  and  rope, 
and  with  difficulty  saved  himself.  It  was  a  narrow  escape,  as 
we  were  steaming  along  six  knots,  and  had  he  gone  down  to  the 
water  there  would  have  been  little  chance  of  saving  him. 
Officers  and  men  looked  pale  when  they  heard  of  it,  for  the 
captain  was  much  liked,  and  they  congratulated  him  heartily. 
His  loss  would  have  been  a  great  grief  to  us  all,  and  an  irre- 
parable one  to  our  ship.  Albatrosses  and  petrels  were  always 
round  us.  The  men  tried  hard  to  get  me  one  of  the  former,  but 
for  a  long  while  unsuccessfully.  One  of  our  sailors  named  Benaro, 
at  last  caught  one,  and  after  great  resistance  he  drew  him  on 
board ;  but  not  before  it  had  taxed  his  utmost  skill  and  strengtii. 

In  about  half  an  hour  another  was  hooked,  and  we  let  them 
go  about  on  the  deck  together.  They  were  fine  birds,  but  looked 
very  droll  waddling  along.  I  had  been  instructed  to  procure  a 
fine  specimen  of  tliia  bird  for  one  of  our  large  public  institutions. 
I  was  anxious  to  kill  one  without  injiuing  his  pliuuage,  and  so 
gave  him  a  dose  of  cyanide  of  potassium  about  as  large  as  a  pea ; 
in  less  than  a  minute  he  lay  over  on  his  side,  dead  without  a 
struggle.  We  concluded  to  give  the  other  his  liberty ;  but 
first  fastened  a  strip  of  copper  round  his  neck,  on  which  was 
engraved  the  name  of  our  ship,  and  our  lat,  and  long.,  and  then 
sent  him  over  the  side.  He  was  so  astonished  at  finding  himself 
once  more  in  the  water  that  he  did  not  attempt  to  fly  off,  but 
kept  swimming  after  us. 

In  these  latitudes  the  zodiacal  stars,  such  as  Orion  and 
Arcturus,  give  the  mariner  the  E.  and  W.  bearings,  and  the 
Southern  Cross  the  N.  and  S.  when  Polaris  and  the  Great  Bear 
can  no  longer  be  seen.  I  had  heard  so  much  of  the  Southern 
Cross,  I  was  anxious  to  see  it ;  but  confess  if  it  had  not 
been  pointed  out  to  me,    I  should   not   have   discovered   it. 
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Perhaps  it  may  be  more  brilliaut  wlien  we  are  more  to  tlie 
aouth.  But  the  otber  conetellations  are  ma^ific«nt,  and  it  was 
one  of  my  greatest  pleasures  on  board  to  sit  gazing  up  at  the 
wonderful  beauty  overhead.  How  many  queries  are  suggested 
to  a  reflecting  mind  when  we  take  an  attentive' view  of  the 
celestial  vault  that  overtops  our  world,  with  the  planets  and 
Etars  one  after  the  other  emei^ing  from  the  blue  ethereal,  and 
gradually  illuminating  the  firmament,  till  it  is  spangled  over 
with  its  shining  orbs,  moving  in  silent  grandeur  at  such  immeDse 
distances  as  to  be  past  the  range  of  human  comprehension  I 
Who,  while  contemplating  tbem,  can  doubt  the  existence  of  the 
Supreme  Being  who  has  created  them,  and  guides  these 
millions  of  worlds  in  their  courses  ? 

Then  came  the  unanswerable  questions,  '^'hat  purpose  do 
they  serve  in  the  vast  plan  of  the  universe  ?  How  do  their 
laws,  physical  and  moral,  differ  from  ours  ?  Are  they  inhabited 
by  sentient  beings,  like  ourselves,  actuated  by  the  same  hopen 
and  fears,  the  same  passions,  and  subject  to  dissolution  even  as 
we  are  ?  Here  my  meditations  were  cut  short  by  a  call  to  go 
aft,  and  look  at  the  myriads  of  medusae  and  squids  swimming 
round  the  ship.  Being  disturbed  by  the  motion  of  the  vessel, 
they  threw  off  a  phosphoric  light,  so  brilliant  that  their  forms 
could  he  discerned.  The  sides  of  the  vessel  were  illuminated 
till  every  bolt  and  bar  was  visible. 

It  was  most  interesting  to  watch  them,  and  we  could  see  that 
they  continued  to  give  out  this  electric  light  till  they  were  far 
astern. 

About  eleven  o'clock  a  large  meteor  crossed  the  heavens,  at 
about  75  degrees,  and  took  a  western  flight,  till  it  sank  below 
the  horizon.  It  appeared  about  the  size  of  a  man's  head,  and 
left  a  train  of  brilliant  light  behind  it  like  a  sky-i-ocket.  I 
seemed  to  hear  a  rushing  noise  as  it  passed  through  the  atmo- 
sphere. The  light  remained  for  half  a  minute  before  it  faded 
away.  Many  smaller  meteors  appeared  the  same  evening,  taking 
the  same  course,  shooting  with  the  greatest  velocity. 

On  the  28th  we  had  a  squall  that  carried  away  our  topmasts, 
which  increased  to  a  gale  by  night.     Instead  of  the  calm  placid 
appearance  of  the  preceding  evening,  we  had  the  sea  running 
mountains  high,  and  the  wind  howling  through  the  rigging. 
.    However,  I  tiurned  in,  and  contrived  to  sleep  soundly  in  spifo 
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of  wind  and  'weather.  Up  to  December  3  we  liad  continual  sqimlls, 
when  I  found,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  that  to  ine  was  attri- 
buted a  good  deal  of  the  contrariety  of  the  elements  1  The  sailors 
averred  that  it  was  all  owing  to  my  having  killed  the  albatross. 
When  the  storm  was  at  its  height  on  the  Sunday,  they  entreated 
me  not  to  kill  any  more  of  these  birds,  as  they  are  considered  to 
be  the  spirits  of  seamen  lost  in  the  ocean  ;  and  who,  dying  un> 
assoiled,  have  to  wander  over  the  face  of  the  deep  for  an  infinity 
of  years ;  and  they  hover  round  ships  in  the  hope  of  seeing 
some  of  their  old  comrades. 

I  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  superstition,  which  was 
partially  shared  even  by  some  of  the  oflScers ;  but  finding  them 
so  earnest  in  their  belief,  I  promised  that  no  other  bird  should 
be  molested  by  me  while  on  board.  I  was  sorry  for  the  sake  of 
science ;  for  I  saw  some  of  the  yellow-nosed  albatrosses  and 
large  petrels  afterwards,  which  I  should  like  to  have  got  for  the 
Long  Island  Historical  Society,  New  York,  but  was  obliged  to 
allow  the  lost  spirits  to  sail  on  in  security,  protected  by  the 
.   brave  sons  of  JTeptune, 

Luckily  for  me  they  did  not  serve  me  like  Coleridge's 
'  Ancient  Mariner,'  and  hang  the  dead  bird  round  my  neck, 

For  1  hnd  don«  &  hellish  tbing, 

And  It  would  work  me  vd«  ; 
For  nil  uverred  I  hnd  killed  the  bird, 

That  made  the  fiiir  brveze  blov. 
'  Ah  wretch,'  said  they. '  the  bird  to  sLtj, 

That  made  the  breeze  to  blow.' 

For  several  evenings  I  saw  the  most  brilliant  meteors ;  and 
the  long  continuation  of  them  seemed  so  remarkable,  I  suggested 
they  should  be  noticed  in  the  log.  But  no— the  officer  on  deck 
could  not  be  made  to  see  '  the  use '  of  recording  '  falling 
stars,'  as  he  called  them.  It  is  a  pity  our  Naval  Academy  does 
not  do  mote  towards  cultivating  the  minds  as  well  as  develop- 
ing the  physical  powers  of  the  men.  Ae  it  is,  as  good  or  better 
men  might  be  taken  out  of  our  mercantile  marine  to  man  our 
ships  of  war. 

On  the  4th  I  observed  large  red  patches  of  what  appeared 
like  weeds  on  the  sea,  and  got  one  o&  the  sailors  to  take  up  a 
bucket  of  water  containing  some  of  the  substance.  I  found  it 
was  alive  with  crustaceous  animals  which  whalemen  call  Brit, 
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on  which  the  right  whale  feeds.  The  presence  of  this  food 
accounts  for  our  having  seen  so  many  whales.  We  were  then 
in  Lat.  36.  20,  Long.  16.  15. 

On  the  5th,  was  heard  the  cheering  cry  of  Land  ho  1  from  the 
mast-head,  and  on  the  windward  beam  we  eoon  saw  the  moun- 
tain of  Tristan  d'Acnnha  appearing  above  the  white  clouds  that 
hung  on  the  horizon.  Though  we  had  a  fair  view  of  the 
islands,  we  could  not  approach  them,  as  the  weather  was  uncer- 
tain, and  it  is  considered  a  dangerous  coast ;  so  we  gave  them 
a  good  wide  berth  to  leeward,  and  proceeded  on  our  course.     I 


£^ 


collected,  however,  some  information  about  them,  wliicli  I  will 
relate.  There  are  three  islands  in  the  group,  but  one  only  is 
inhabited.  They  were  discovered  by  the  Portugypse.  The 
moontain  in  the  central  island  ia  said  to  be  8,356  feet  high,  ac- 
cessible to  it«  summit,  although  it  is  snow-capped  a  greater 
part  of  the  year.  Trees  grow  half  way  up,  but  the  rest  is  a 
rugged  peak.  Captain  Patten  of  the  ship  'Industry'  was  there, 
sealing,  from  August  1790  to  April  1791.  An  open  bay  lieaon 
the  west,  with  a  tine  beach  of  black  sand,  where  the  ship's  boats 
were  hauled  up.     Tliere  are  two  falls  of  excellent  water,  aSbrd- 
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ing  a  supply  sufficient  for  a  large  fleet ;  and  from  one  of 
these  cascades  the  water  casks  could  be  filled  by  means  of  a 
hose,  without  removing  them  from  the  boat«. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  timber,  though  not  high.  The  prin- 
cipal trees  resemble  the  yew  in  foliage,  with  a  wood  like  the 
maple,'  and  bums  well.  Wild  celery,  dock,  sorrel,  and  parsley 
are  found.  Gannets,  penguins,  albatrosses,  Cape  cocks  and 
hens,  and  a  bird  something  like  a  partridge,  only  it  is  black, 
and  cannot  Sy,  are  abundant.  Such  numbers  of  sea  lions  are  on 
this  coa£t,  that  Captain  Fatten  said  he  could  have  loaded  a  ship 
with  the  oil  in  three  weeks. 

Between  the  shore  and  the  foot  of  the  mountain  ie  a  fine 
rich  soil,  of  a  red  colour  and  good  depth,  well  adapted  for  the 
growth  of  vegetables. 

In  1811  one  Jonathan  Lambert,  an  American,  by  a  singular 
edict,  declared  himself  sovereign  proprietor  of  the  island.  He 
sowed  the  ground  with  various  seeds,  and  planted  coffee  and 
canes,  both  of  which  did  well.  He,  however,  soon  abandoned 
it ;  and,  at  a  later  period,  the  British  Government  took  formal 
posueesion  of  it,  by  a  detachment  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

An  old  Serjeant  of  artillery  called  Glass,  was  made  Governor, 
and  a  little  colony  was  formed  of  twenty-two  men  and  three 


In  1823  a  British  vessel  putting  in  there  was  astonished  to 
find  Englishmen,  and  an  abundant  supply  of  vegetables,  pigs, 
goats,  fruit,  and  water. 

Glass  told  the  sailors  if  there  were  only  a  few  mote  of  the 
feir  sex,  it  would  be  a  Paradise. 

In  1829  Captain  Ben  Monell,  of  the  U.S.Ship  '  Antartic,'  said 
he  found  seven  families  living  there  very  comfortably  under  the 
administration  of  Glass ;  and  keeping  bullocks,  sheep,  goats, 
poultry,  eggs,  butter  and  milk,  alt  which  they  sell  to  ships  on 
very  reasonable  terms. 

The  inhabitants  have  increased  to  eighty-five,  and  the  island 
is  considered  the  healthiest  known  ;  no  epidemic  has  reached  it, 
and  children  have  none  of  the  diseases  elsewhere  common  to 
them. 

This  island  lies  1,320  miles  S.  of  St.  Helena,  in  Lat.  37.  2. 
48,  Long.  12.  18.  29. 
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After  passing  Tristan  d'Acimho,  we  began  to.  see  the  pretty 
black  and  white  Cape  pigeone,  tbat  swim  round  the  ship  like  a 
flock  of  ducks,  and  greedily  pick  up  any  scraps  the  sailors  throw 
overboard. 

Every  night,  from  Xovember  27  to  December  6,  meteors  were 
seen,  some  very  large,  leaving  their  long  tracks  of  light  behind. 
I  especially  mention  this  to  those  who  are  studying  meteor- 
ology, for  I  believe  it  is  very  uncommon  for  so  many  to  be  seen 
of  such  dimensions  in  so  short  a  space  of  time. 

When  about  600  miles  &om  the  Cape,  we  again  saw  the 
whale  bnt  and  large  quantities  of  sea-weed. 

I  made  a  barometer  on  board,  which  showed  any  disturbance 
in  the  atmosphere  with  such  unerring  certainty,  and  indicated 
it  as  soon  as  either  the  aneroid  or  quicksilver  barometer,  that  I 
here  give  the  way  to  make  one  of  these  chemical  weather-glasses. 

Take  a  glass  tube,  perfectly  clean,  about  twelve  inches  in 
length  and  one  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  stop  one  end  with 
a  fine  dean  cork.  Dissolve  2^  drachms  of  camphor  in  11 
liquid  drachms  of  alcohol,  and  set  it  aside.  Put  38  grains  of 
nitrate  of  potash  and  38  grains  of  muriate  of  ammonia  into  9 
drachms  of  water,  and,  when  perfectly  dissolved,  mix  the  two 
solutions  tc^ther.  Shake  them  well  till  thoroughly  incor- 
porated with  each  other,  and  fill  the  tube  with  the  mixture. 
Cork  it  up  carefully,  sealing  both  ends  with  wax,  and  then 
make  a  small  hole  in  one  end  with  a  red  hot  needle.  When 
the  weather  is  clear  and  fine,  the  liquid  in  the  tube  is  transpa- 
rent and  bright ;  but  on  the  least  change,  the  chemicals,  which 
form  a  sediment  in  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  become  disturbed 
and  rise  in  beautiM  crystals.  By  watching  it  carefully  a  few 
days,  when  changes  take  place,  one  soon  leams  to  graduate 
it.' 

On  the  15th,  land  was  descried  ahead,  and  soon  after  we  could 
make  out  the  celebrated  Table  Mountain,  Devil's  Rock,  and  the 
Lion's  Head  and  Hump  at  the  Cape  of  Glood  Hope.  We  ran 
down  the  coast  with  the  current,  so  as  to  make  Simon's  Bay 
before  dark.  The  shore  is  high  and  bold,  and  the  waves  dash 
madly  against  the  rocks,  throwing  up  the  foam,  so  that  it  can 
be  seen  at  a  great  distance. 

'  Tbif  kind  of  barometei'  U  irell  known  in  Laodon,  Kod  sold  in  acieatillc  instru- 
ment and  eTPQ  toj  shops. 
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Simon's  Bay  ie  about  twelve  miles  by  sea  from  Cape  Point,  near 
the  NE.  corner  of  False  Bay.  It  lies  at  the  foot  of  Simon's  Berg, 
one  of  a  high  ridge  of  mountains.  Vessels  that  find  it  danger- 
ous to  anchor  in  Table  Bay  put  into  Simon's  Bav,  which  is 
considered  perfectly  safe  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Ships 
visiting  this  bay  can  always  obtain  refreshments  from  the  well- 
furnisbed  stores  of  the  town,  and  excellent  water  from  the 
tanks.  There  is  also  a  patent  slip,  capable  of  taking  up  vessela 
of  1,800  or  2,000  tons. 

A  large  square  rock,  called  Noah's  Ark,  lies  at  the  entrance 
of  the  bay ;  opposite  is  a  lighthouse,  and  just  beyond  a  fortifica- 
tion, called  the  Block-house.  This  is  mounted  with  a  few  guns 
'  en  barbette,'  and  in  the  centre  is  a  small  circular  loop-holed 
tower.  Simon's  Bay  Is  noted  for  fish.  Our  men  caught  abun- 
dance of  silver-fish,  mackarel,  Cape  salmon,  and  snook.  The 
*  latter  is  peculiar  to  the  Cape  coasts,  and  large  quantities  are 
Baited  and  packed  for  the  Mauritius  market ;  the  vesaels  bring- 
ing back  supplies  of  sugar.  The  bouses  are  well  built ;  and 
from  the  Admiralty  House,  the  residence  of  the  Commodore 
commanding  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Station,  a  fine  view  is  ob- 
tained of  the  shipping  and  harboiir. 

Bent  on  seeing  all  there  was  to  be  seen,  I  left  the  ship,  with 
my  vasculum  and  a  long  strong  stick,  such  as  the  Boers  use 
when  on  a  journey.  I  landed  at  the  pier,  and  set  off  on  foot 
along  a  fine  road  by  the  shore,  towards  Belvidete.  Before 
arriving  at  the  inn  there,  I  met  a  large  drove  of  Cape  sheep  led 
by  an  old  ram.  They  came  prancing  down  the  road,  theit  great 
tails  swinging  and  bobbing  about  in  so  droll  a  manner  that  I 
was  puzzled  to  know  what  they  were,  never  having  seen  such 
queer  animals. 

Instead  of  the  ordinary  caudal  appendages,  they  have  a  mass 
of  fat,  sometimes  over  a  foot  square,  terminated  by  a  pointed 
tip,  turned  up.  The  upper  side  only  of  the  tail  has  hair.  The 
true  Cape  sheep  has  coarse  long  hair,  which  however  becomes 
woolly  on  crossing  the  breed. 

They  are  rarely  seen  now,  the  farmers  finding  it  more 
profitable  to  keep  good  woolled  sheep.  As  the  breed  improves, 
the  tail  gradually  disappears.  When  killed,  the  tip  is  cut  off 
and  the  tail  split  in  two,  salted,  and  dried  in  the  wide  chimneys, 
and  makes  a  very  good  substitute  for  bacon ;  or  it  is  melted. 
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and  supplies  the  place  of  butter  in  cookery.  The  tip  in  care- 
fully rendered  down,  and  strained,  when  it  ie  clear  as  crystal, 
and  can  be  applied  to  any  purpose  for  which  neat's-foot  oil  is 
uaed- 

I  laid  in  a  stock  of  refreshments  at  the  iun,  which  is  kept  by 
an  Italian  und  his  English  wife.  He  is  an  old  Crimean  soldier, 
pensioned  by  the  British  Government,  having  been  through 
the  whole  war. 

He  gave  me  all  the  information  he  could  respecting  the 
natural  history  of  the  place,  and  accompanied  me  some  distance, 
giving  me  advice  as  to  taking  care  of  myself,  &c. 

I  parsed  on  along  a  pretty  road  still  skirting  the  bay, 
and  came  to  an  open  grassy  spot,  apparently  the  site  of  a 
former  dwelling.  There  were  long  rows  of  aloes  in  full 
blossom,  looking  like  a  file  of  soldiers  in  the  distance,  with 
their  bright  scarlet  and  yellow  flowers.  Hovering  over  them 
were  a  number  of  long-tailed  delicate  birds.  The  bill  is  very 
long  and  curved,  which  they  insert  into  the  bells  of  the  aloe,  each 
one  containing  a  large  drop  of  delicious  honey.  They  are  never 
seen  to  alight,  but  circle  round  the  plant  uttering  a  rapid  twit- 
tering notf . 

They  are  called  sugar  birds,  and  have  the  most  brilliant 
plumage.  The  body  is  excessively  small,  but  covered  with 
feathers  of  the  richest  scarlet,  purple,  and  green  or  yellow 
tints,  often  overlaid  with  a  golden  sheen  that  flashes  in  tlie 
sun  till  they  look  like  winged  jewels. 

Aloes  are  common  all  over  the  country,  and  form  an  article 
of  commerce.  The  long,  large  leaves,  deeply  serrated  aud 
bearing  a  sharp  spine  at  the  point,  are  cut  on  a  bright  clear 
day.  A  hole  is  di^  near  the  plant  and  lined  with  maize  leaves, 
in  which  the  cut  aloe  leaves  are  placed.  They  bleed  freely, 
and  the  viscous  matter  that  flows  from  them  very  soon 
coagulates,  when  it  is  collected  for  sale.  It  is  said  to  be  equal 
to  the  finest  socotrine  aloes.  From  the  network  of  the  leaves 
I  have  seen  very  fair  paper  made,  and  the  heart  of  the  plant  is 
as  sweet  as  a  nut,  if  care  be  taken  in  cutting  oif  the  leaves, 
which  are  bitter  ss  gall. 

Two  huge  ribs  of  a  whale  were  placed  at  each  side  of  the 
road,  forming  an  archway.  Many  other  large  bones  were 
scattered  about,  this  having  been  once  a  whale  fishery,  but  now 
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abandoned.  As  I  ascended  a  little  elevation  I  could  see  a. 
number  of  small  hotises,  but  only  two  or  three-were  occupied. 

As  I  approached,  I  saw  a  Hottentot  woman  washing  clothes. 
If  it  be  rude  to  stare  at  the  fair  sez,  I  certainly  was  guilty  of 
rudeness  to  the  last  degree.  I  found  all  the  descriptions  I  had 
ever  heard  of  the  Hottentot  Venus  beaten  to  fits  by  the  reality. 
Cape  sheep  are  nothing  to  it  I  She  was  dressed  in  a  skin  of 
Bome  animal,  made  very  soft,  and  tightly  drawn  round  her 
person  from  the  waiet  to  the  knee,  so  that  of  course  a  perfect 
outline  of  her  figure  was  visible. 

Her  nude  baby  was  lying  under  a  tree  near  her,  and  when  I 
questioned  her  about  the  place,  she  rose  to  show  me  the  way  to 
the  principal  house.  She  coolly  shook  her  vestment' straight, 
and  snatched  up  the  child,  placing  it  on  the  seat  nature  had 
provided  for  it  on  its  mother's  haunches.  As  it  was  restless,  to 
quiet  it  she  lifted  up  her  breast,  which  the  child  clutched  over 
her  shoulder,  and  thus  took  his  breakfast  as  we  went  along. 
I  never  witnessed  such  a  sight,  and  wished  for  my  camera  to 
take  off  the  picture.' 

She  told  me  the  principal  person  there  was  an  old  Scotch- 
man, called  Captain  John  Miller,  who  was  the  pilot  of  the  port. 
This  place  is  called  Allen's  Point. 

I  found  the  old  man  busy  salting  snook  in  a  little  outhouse. 
I  at  once  told  him  who  I  was,  and  where  from,  when  he  quitted 
his  work  and  entered  into  a  conversation  about  America.  I 
found  him  intelligent  and  he  led  the  way  to  his  house,  where 
I  partook  of  his  hospitality.  He  showed  me  all  over  bis  place, 
and  aaid  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  coloured  boy  he  was 
trying  to  bring  up  respectably,  and  teaching  to  read  and 
write,  there  was  no  one  else  near  but  the  Hottentot  woman  and 
her  husband. 

He  had  a  nice  patch  of  vegetables  near  the  boune  ;  but  ho 
told  me  the  baboons  were  so  troublesome,  they  robbed  him  of 
nearly  all  his  crops.  He  was  determined  to  put  a  stop  to  their 
depredations,  and  he  built  a  little  thatched  hut  so  as  to 
overlook  the  garden,  and  placed  a  man  there  with  a  loaded 
gaa.  But  they  were  too  clever  to  be  caught  so  easily.  They 
watched  the  time  when  the  man  went  to  his  dinner  and  down 

'  I  Hftcrwards  succeeded  in  getting  one  that  will  f^rt  some  idc«  of  the  ladg  in 
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they  would  come,  doing  endlees  mischief  in  his  abeence.  The§e 
animals  are  veiy  crafty,  and  when  out  marauding,  one  party  is  - 
sent  thieving  while  others  are  despatched  to  the  different  . 
points  commanding  the  situation,  as  scouts.  The  thieves 
devour  all  they  can  and  fill  their  cheek  pouches,  and  carry  otf 
as  much  as  possible  if  all  goes  well.  On  the  slightest  appear- 
ance of  danger,  or  the  approach  of  any  one,  a  peculiar  cry  is 
given  as  a  warning  Bigoal,  when  away  they  scurry  and  it 
would  be  a  fleet  foot  that  could  follow.  They  make  for  the 
nearest  bush  or  kranz,  where  tiiey  grin  down  in  triumphant 
security. 

To  go  back  to  my  old  man,  who  knew  their  cunning  ways : 
one  day  when  the  guardian  left  for  dinner,  down  they  came  as 
uaus),  grown  bold  by  continued  successes ;  but  whilst  they 
were  devouring  the  pumpkins  the  man  cautiously  crept  back, 
and  soon  succeeded  in  mortally  wounding  a  large  fellow  about 
four  feet  high.  The  scene  that  followed  was  so  painful,  that 
Capt.  Miller  declared  he  would  never  shoot  another  if  they  eat 
up  all  his  vegetables.  He  describes  it  as  esactly  like  a  human 
being  in  the  death  agony. 

The  poor  thing  looked  up  in  his  fece  so  pitifully,  whilst  its 
pluntive  cries  asked  for  help  as  plainly  as  could  a  human  voice, 
that  he  felt  as  if  he  had  committed  a  murder. 

Near  to  bis  house  was  an  eminence,  where  he  kept  a  sharp 
look-out  for  vessels  entering  the  bay.  At  the  foot  of  this  hill 
were  two  solitary  graves ;  one  bore  the  inscription  on  the  head- 
stone :  Ruth  Santi,  October  25,  1865.  The  poor  woman  had 
arrived  there  in  an  emigrant  vessel  bound  to  Australia,  which  was 
obliged  to  put  in  for  help,  having  so  much  sickness  on  board. 
Kuth  was  taken  on  shore,  but  too  late,  and  fell  a  victim  to  the 
dire  disease,  d^entery,  and  was  buried  in  this  lonely  place. 

The  old  man  warned  me  gainst  the  snakes,  which  were  numer- 
ous, but  told  me  that  a  long  black  serpent  &om  six  to  eight  feet 
long  was  considered  harmJess,  and  that  they  were  never  killed, 
as  they  preyed  upon  other  snakes  and  were  capital  rat  hunters. 

We  went  through  the  bush  to  a  high  bluff  about  three  miles 
distant,  and  here  we  came  upon  a  whole  family  party  of 
baboons  at  play.  The  young  ones  were  sliding  down  a  grassy 
slope,  rolling  over  like  great  fur  balls,  chattering  and  gam- 
bolling like  so  many  bujrs  at  play ;  which  in  the  distance  they 
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so   greatly   resembled,   that  I  could   have   sworn   they    were    ' 
children.     One  of  the  old  ones  was  leaning  on  a  stick  watching 
the  others.    I  wished  for  one  of  their  thick  skins  to  send  home, 
hut  could  not  find  the  heart  to  shoot  a  baboon. 

The  captain  accompanied  me  some  distance  on  my  way  back ; 
but  when  he  left  me,  instead  of  going  to  Simon's  town,  I  deter- 
mined to  pass  the  night  in  the  mountains,  and  branched  off  up 
one  of  them.  I  reached  an  elevation  of  about  2,000  feet,  just 
in  time  to  witness  a  beautiful  sunset.  A  long  bank  of  heavy 
black  clouds  in  the  west  was  illuminated,  as  the  sun  sank  below 
the  horizon,  till  it  appeared  as  if  lined  with  silver  and  radi- 
ating all  the  spectral  colours  from  its  edges,  which  changed 
every  moment. 

The  top  of  the  ridge  is  flat  table  land,  as  smooth  and  grassy 
as  a  well  kept  lawn.  It  was  now  nearly  dark,  and,  descending 
a  little,  I  found  a  nice  nook  under  a  shelving  rock,  which  I 
beat  well  with  my  stick  to  be  sure  there  were  no  snake 
tenants ;  then  took  off  my  big  coat  and  rolled  it  up  for  a 
pillow,  lighted  my  pipe,  and  was  fixed  for  the  night. 

I  awoke  about  one  o'clock  much  confused,  either  dreaming 
or  bearing  human  voices.  I  sprang  up,  revolver  in  hand,  and 
sallied  forth.  About  twenty  feet  from  me  I  saw  some  very 
suspicious  looking  people  silently  crossing  the  path :  I  called 
to  them  but  got  no  answer,  so  fired,  when  a  loud  screeching 
^vas  set  up,  and  away  they  all  scampered  into  the  bush.  I  then 
found  I  had  appropriated  the  bedroom  of  some  baboon  &mily, 
out  for  a  spree,  and  on  their  return  they  had  discovered  me ; 
and  I  suppose  it  was  their  vocal  objections  to  my  presence  that 
had  awakened  me. 

It  was  a  glorious  moonlight  night,  so  I  "pushed  on  for  Simon's 
Bay,  soliloquising  as  I  went. 

From  boyhood  upwards  I  had  read  every  book  on  African 
travels,  from  Mungo  Park  to  Livingstone,  and  had  longed  to 
tread  the  wilda  of  Africa.  Well,  here  was  my  dream  realised, 
and  the  place  had  a  perfect  enchantment  for  me.  I  reached 
the  Royal  Hotel  about  daybreak,  and  had  a  sound  sleep  while 
they  prepared  me  a  capital  breakfast. 

Wlien  I  called  iipon  our  consul,  Mr,  Uraham,  he  had  gone 
to  Cape  Town  ;  but  a  few  diiys  after  he  tame  on  hoard,  and  gave 
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Captain  Carter  and  myself  an  invitation  to  spend  Chriatmas- 
day  with  him  at  Wynhei^. 

On  the  25th  we  left  the  ship,  and  found  oni  consul  waiting 
with  a  carriage  for  ub.  The  morning  waa  clear  and  bracing, 
and  we  aoon  reached  the  sanda  of  the  beach,  when  lo,  oar  noble 
steed  protested  against  proceeding  further.  With  difficulty  he 
was  coaxed  on  and  we  were  obliged  to  walk  along  the  heavy 
sand  till  we  got  to  Ralk  Bay,  where  Uie  road  is  smooth  and 
level  and  winds  round  the  base  of  a  mountain.  Near  this,  on 
a  lovely  spot,  stands  the  country  house  of  our  vice-consul  Mr. 
Martin.  We  stopped  there  a  short  time,  and  he  showed  me 
some  curious  geological  formations  on  the  beach  near  fais  bouse. 

After  a  delightful  drive,  we  arrived  at  Wynberg  and  had  a 
good  day  of  it,  and  a  regular  English  Christmas  dinner,  and 
returned  well  pleased  to  the  inn.  I  was  so  taken  with  the 
road,  which  is  macadamised  with  stone  containing  iron  ore  in 
excess,  and  that  makes  it  Uterally  an  iron  road,  that  I  deter- 
mined to  go  to  Cape  Town  and  up  Table  Mountain. 

The  next  day  I  drove  to  an  hotel  in  Cape  Town,  and  per- 
suaded my  landlady  to  give  me  my  break&st  over  night  so  as 
to  pack  it  in  mj  vaaculiun  ;  starting  off  long  before  daylight,  I 
was  some  way  up  the  mountain  by  sunrise,  and  had  a  good 
view  of  the  environs  of  Cape  Town.  The  ocean  was  calm,  the 
atmosphere  clear ;  and  when  about  1,200  feet  up  I  had  my 
breakfast,  without  the  fear  of  the  *  table  cloth '  being  let  down 
over  my  head.'  By  12  o'clock  I  reached  the  Plateau,  which 
is  about  two  miles  in  length  and  about  a  mile  broad.  A  con- 
stant verdure  is  maintained  by  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere. 
I  there  collected  many  species  of  the  Amaruithus  for  which 
the  Cape  is  noted,  especially  the  delicate  pink  and  white  ones, 

>  TtiU  peculiar  phenoDieaon  is  mllptl  the  '  Deril'a  Table  aoth,'  aad  ie  a  thin 
ihwt  of  white  vapour,  often  seen  ruabing  over  the  edge  of  tlie  proclpife,  vhile  the 
entiraekf  is  blaenud  eerena.  The  rapidit;  of  the  descent  resemblea  water  pouring 
over  the  bee  of  n  rock.  The  air  begins  to  be  agitated  in  the  ralle;,  and  in  tnsa 
than  bslf-an-hour  Cape  Toirn  ia  filled  vitb  dnst,  and  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to 
shut  np  doors  and  windows.  The  lower  bouDdarj  of  the  cload  is  regulated  by 
the  wind  and  tempenitura  in  Table  Vnllej.  The  cloud  nerer  drscenda  more  than 
half  wuy  into  the  hot  amphitheatre  of  Cape  Town ;  bat  on  the  aide  of  Camp's  Bay 
it  ma;  be  seeD  rolling  dovn  in  immense  volumes  to  the  sea. 

It  baa  s  most  aingulur  aspect ;  continoall^  rushing  to  a  certain  point,  and  then 
Tnniabing.  Fleecy  cinuda  are  seen,  torn  Jjy  the  winds,  wbifling  orer  the  town,  but 
the  main  body  remains  filed  to  the  mountain. 
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the  large  silvery  white,  and  yellow  tipped  with  purple. 
Large  proteae  with  their  pale  pink  petals  half  covered  with  a 
many-leafed  calyx  of  white  downy  satin ;  ericas  of  various 
hues ;  the  silver  tree  leaves  {Leuoadendron  argeTiteum)  and  in 
every  cleft  elegant  ferns. 

There  are  a  good  mauy  dangerous  places  up  the  mountain ; 
and  many  persons  have  lost  their  lives  when  night  has  over- 
taken them,  enveloped  in  tlie  '  table  cloth.' 

When  descending  I  heard  a  deep  growl,  and,  looking  across 
a  chasm,  I  saw  a  head  about  as  large  as  a  dog's,  which  I  took 
to  be  a  jackal's.  I  aimed  steadily  at  it  with  my  revolver, 
which  sent  a  bullet  ci-ashing  through  the  skull,  when  he  sprang 
up  and  fell  into  the  ravine  below  out  of  my  reach. 

I  saw  a  ntuuber  of  wild  animals  I  did  not  know  sitting  on 
their  haunches  curiously  watching  me  till  I  approached,  when 
they  would  bound  over  the  rocka  or  disappear  in  the  clefts. 
I  found  afterwards  they  were  the  Dassy  or  Rock  rabbit,  I 
believe  a  true  coney.  They  can  be  easily  tamed  when  young, 
but  are  very  mischievous,  quite  equal  to  a  monkey  in  cunning 
and  agility. 

All  was  new  and  curious  to  me,  and  I  returned  delighted 
with  my  trip  in  time  for  a  late  dinner  at  an  hotel  in  Cape 
Town  ;  and  on  the  following  day  had  hastily  to  collect  all  my 
notes  on  the  place,  and  be  back  in  the  evening,  as  the  '  Mono- 
caoy'  was  ready  for  sea  again.' 

Cape  Town  is  built  on  a  gradual  slope,  bounded  on  the 
NW.  by  Table  Bay,  and  almost  enclosed  on  the  other  sides  by 
a  cordon  of  mountains. 

The  Lioh's  Head  and  Rump  can  be  easily  ascended,  as  their 
sides  slope  gradually  and  overlook  a  great  extent  of  country. 
There  is  also  an  ascent  termed  the  Kloof,  which  offers,  from 
its  scorched  sides  covered  with  the  silver  tree,  some  very 
lovely  scenery,  including  the  far  distant  Blue  Berg  mountains, 
with  their  snow-clad  summits. 

From  the  anchorage  Cape  Town  has  a  pleasing  aspect,  the 
charm  of  which  is  in  no  way  dispelled  on  landing  and  passing  up 
the  principal  thoroughfare,  Adderly  Street,  and  entering  a  fine 

'  As  mj  time  vnj  Tory  limitr'd,  I  hare  ci^ied  iho  following  iaformution  from  thn 
Ciipe  Almauac 
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avenue  of  oaks  that  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  and  near  which 
are  some  of  the  best  buildings. 

Among  the  latter  may  be  emmierated,  OovernmeDt  House, 
St.  George's  Grammar  School,  Public  Library,  Museum,  £c. 

There  are  many  places  vorth  visitiug,  such  as  the  Patent 
Slip,  and  Ice  works,  breakwater,  harbour  and  dock  works. 
Green  and  Sea  Points,  Bobbin  Island,  Infirmary,  and  others. 

It  is  the  seat  of  Goyemment,  the  capital  of  the  colony,  and 
the  centre  of  all  public  businesfl.  It  ia  connected  by  t«legraph 
with  Port  Elizabeth,  Graham's  Town,  King  William's  Town, 
and  all  the  principal  places  in  the  eastern  districts.  It  ex- 
ports wool,  capper  ore,  hides,  boms,  ivory,  and  ostrich  feathers, 
to  England  and  foreign  countries ;  corn,  wine,  and  brandy,  to 
the  Eastern  provinces,  British  KafTraria,  and  Natal. 

Fine  steamers  run  regularly  to  and  from  England  with  the 
monthly  mails,  and  thus  keep  up  a  regular  correspondence  with 
the  Mother-country.  Two  lines  of  railway,  of  about  thirty  miles 
each,  branch  off  from  the  town,  and  fine  roads  scaling  the  loftiest 
heights  connect  it  with  the  remoter  diBtricta. 

The  Soyal  Observatory  ia  about  three  miles  from  Cape  Town, 
prettily  situated,  and  possesses  much  interest.  The  present 
manager  is  Sir  Thomas  Maclear,  who  has -made  it  one  of  the 
most  valuable  colonial  institutions  of  the  British  Government. 
It  is  furnished  with  very  superior  instruments,  and  the  clear 
atmosphere  of  the  Cape  iits  it  in  a  remarkable  manner  for  astro- 
nomical observations.  Sir  Thomas  has  added  greatly  to  astro- 
nomical and  meteorological  literature. 

A  time-hall  drops  from  the  flagstaff  at  one  p.u.  Cape  mean 
time,  and  a  corresponding  one  on  the  Lion's  Rump  falls  at 
nearly  the  same  instant,  at  a  point  where  it  commands  the 
itweep  of  the  whole  bay. 

There  are  three  lights,  one  on  Robbin  Island — a  white  fixed 
light  of  the  firat  order,  dioptric;  a  white  light  of  the  third 
order,  flashing  at  intervals  of  t«n  seconds,  and  can  be  seen  thir- 
teen miles  at  sea,  placed  on  Green  Point;  and  a  third  on 
Mouille  Point  with  a  red  light,  fourth  order.  On  Cape  Point 
is  an  iron  lighthouse,  thirty  feet  high,  having  a  revolving  white 
light  of  the  first  order,  visible  thirty-six  miles  seaward.  A  fine 
breakwater  is  in  course  of  construction,  on  the  plan  of  that  in 
Portland  Bay,  England. 
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In  1860,  the  first  truckful!  of  stones  was  tripped  into  the  sea 
bj  Prince  AlfmJ.  There  are  1,820  feet  completed.  An  inner 
dock  is  also  far  advanced,  1,025  feet  long,  by  250  and  500 
broad.  The  whole  of  it  has  been  blasted  out  of  hard  blue  rock, 
and  the  stone  carried  into  the  sea  for  the  breakwater.' 

The  streets  are  laid  out  at  exact  right  angles,  and,  like  all 
towns  in  south  Africa,  are  wide  and  well  kept.  On  account  of 
tbe  large  waggons  with  their  spans  of  twelve  to  fourteen  oxen, 
there  is  a  bye-law  compelling  streets  to  be  of  a  certain  width, 
to  allow  of  room  for  turning  the  unwieldy  veliiclea. 

A  Cape  waggon  is  certainly  unique  in  make  and  appearance, 
but  admirably  suited  to  tbe  country  roads,  which  frequently 
descend  deep  ravines  (or  kloofe,  as  they  are  here  called),  mount 
steep  hills,  with  only  a  rough  path  cut  through  the  bush,  or 
ford  the  stony  beds  of  rivers.  There  are  no  nails  in  them  ;  all 
is  of  the  toughest  wood,  iron-bound,  and  so  constructed  as  to 
yield  to  the  exigencies  of  the  road.  The  Trek-oxen  are  gene- 
rally iine  animals,  and  a  former  takes  the  greatest  pride  in 
having  his  span  of  twelve  well  matched.  Jet  black,  chestnut, 
dun  with  black  (aces,  or  bluish  grey  are  the  favourite  colours. 
Every  ox  has  a  name,  to  which  it  answers  at  the  driver's  call ; 
or  when  deaf  to  that,  he  ha<i  a  terrible  weapon  in  the  whip 
he  uses.  It  is  of  stout  elastic  bamboo,  twenty  to  twenty>five  feet 
long,  with  a  lash  of  the  same  length  tipped  with  a  foot  of  leather 
prepared  in  a  particular  way.  It  is  a  boy's  first  plaything,  and 
it  is  considered  quite  a  feat  to  clap  well — though,  if  the  stroke 
is  missed,  the  lash  recoils  on  the  unskilful  wielder.  The  clap' 
is  like  the  report  of  a  pistol,  and  a  good  ox  won't  need  to  feel 
it  for  he  knows  by  experience  the  driver  can  hit  the  offender 
with  unerring  aim.  There  are  three  daily  markets,  to  which 
all  the  products  of  the  country  are  brought. 

Cape  Town  boasts  of  eight  half  English  and  Dutch  newspapers, 
and  four  published  entirely  in  Dutch,  Most  are  ably  conducted, 
but  the  rival  editors  carry  on  an  unceasing  war. 

'  The  English  Church  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  bishop, 
with  large  staff  of  clergy.  The  Dutch  Reformed  Church  has  its 
synod  there  ;  the  London,  Wesleyan,  South  African,  and  French 

'  Since  this  wm  -wrilten,  the  Broakwnter  has  beon  opened  for  use  by  Prince 
Airnnt  in  a  lute  visit. 

*  Clnp  is  Uie  vord  umd  insteai)  of  crack  in  the  Cape. 
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Misdonary  Societies,  Ebeaezer,  Luthenm,  aod  Scotch  Freebj- 
terian  cburcheB,  Roman  Catholics,  Jews,  and  MohanunedaDB,  all 
are  represented  there,  and  diraeminate  their  doctrines  far  and 
wide  over  the  vast  colony.' 

Masonry  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  There  are  over  fifty 
lodges  and  chapters  of  Masons  and  Oddfellows.  Near  the  Parlia- 
ment House  is  the  Good  Hope  Lodge  of  Knights'  Templars, 
said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world  ;  built  about  thirty 
years  ago ;  elegantly  frescoed  inside — the  work  of  an  Italian 
artist — and  it  has  a  fine  garden  attached  to  it.  The  King  of 
Holland  is  the  Grand  Master.  This  institution  has  about 
12,000^.  out  at  interest,  which  is  loaned  to  orphan  children  of 
masons,  to  educate  them ;  each  child  giving  hia  individual  note 
for  the  money,  which  becomes  a  debt  of  honour,  to  be  paid  when 
circumstances  permit. 

Adjoining  the  Lodge  is  an  elevated  ground,  used  by  the 
members  for  the  game  of  golf.  It  is  played  with  balls,  struck 
through  rings  with  shinney  sticks,  and  the  champion  generally 
gets  a  prize. 

The  museum,  besides  foreign  objects  of  interest,  has  a  fine 
collection  of  the  animals  and  insects  of  the  colony.  In  the 
same  building  is  the  library,  containing  35,000  volumes,  besides 
5,000  valuable  books  of  reference.  I  saw  an  original  copy  of 
Shakespeare,  presented  by  Miss  Burdett  Coutts,  which  cost  7 1 6^. 
I  think  it  is  a  pity  that  she  did  not  give  them  the  money  in- 
stead, towards  educating  some  of  the  poor  children  of  the  town. 
A  full  length  portrait  of  Prince  Alfred  adorns  the  library. 

I  was  greatly  amused  at  the  signboards  in  the  streets,  which 
bore  the  drollest  names,  one  especially  with  Mr.  and  j^Cch.  . 
Death  on  it. 

Sir  P.  E.  Woodhouse  ie  the  present  Oovemor,  and  Sir  R.  P. 
Douglas,  Bart.,  Lieutenant-Governor  and  commander  of  the 
forces.  '  The  colony  is  ruled  by  an  Executive  Cotmcil  of  five 
members,  the  Chief  Judge  presiding ;  a  Legislative  Council  of 
tw^ity-one  members  chosen  for  ten  years,  the  Governor  its 
President ;  and  a  House  of  Assembly  of  sizty-siz  members,  re- 
presenting the  country  districts,  elected  every  five  years,  and  led 
by  a  speaker — the  same  as  in  the  English  House  of  Commons.' 
A  fine  portrait  of  Sir  G.  Darling — a  former  Governor — is  hung 
in  the  Hall  of  Assembly. 
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The  former  feeliug  of  ill-will  between  the  Dutch  and  English 
has  nearly  died  out  in  Cape  Town,  and  is  ao  greatly  modified  in 
the  provinces  it  is  rarely  met  with  ;  indeed,  the  young  Dutch- 
man's greatest  pride  is  to  speak  English  well,  and  be  dressed 
En^ish  faahion. 

The  Dutch  language  in  Cape  Town,  where  spoken,  is  high 
Dutch,  but  in  the  remoter  diatricta  it  is  a  vile  mixture  of  low 
Dutcb»  Hottentot,  and  bad  English.  From  what  I  saw.  Queen 
Victoria  has  few  more  loyal  subjects  than  the  descendants  of  the 
former  possessors  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  They  are  noted 
for  hospitality,  and  as  to  the  cleanliness  and  order  of  the  houses 
of  the  Dutch,  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  in  praise  of  them. 

It  is  rare  to  see  near  the  capital  one  of  the  true  race  of  Boers, 
which,  for  the  benefit  of  my  friends,  allow  me  to  say,  doea  not 
mean  a  rude  ch<irl,  as  with  us,  but  merely  a  country  farmer. 
The  Boer  proper  is  almost  extinct.  Occasionally  may  be  seen 
men  of  athletic  make,  over  six  feet,  dressed  in  moleskin  pants, 
and  short  round  jackets,  a  felt  high-crowned  hat,  and  velfc 
schoona  or  shoes  of  undressed  leather ;  accompanied  by  wife 
and  children  of  all  ages,  in  short  skimp  skirts,  little  round 
capes  or  lierchiefs,  and  monstrous  cappies  {angli<^  poke 
bonnets),  quilted,  with  a  deep  curtain  to  them,  and  a  bunch  of 
faded  artificial  roses  pinned  on  top.  They  are  a  nineteenth- 
century  wonder,  and  t^ke  you  back  to  the  early  days  of  New 
York,  till  you  fancy  it  is  Kip  van  Winkle  im.  propria  pereond, 
risen  again  after  another  200  years'  sleep. 

He  certainly  could  not  look  more  astonished  at  the  progress 
of  the  present  day,  than  an  up-country  Boer  does  at  the  various 
articles  for  luxury  or  comfort  displayed  in  an  English  shop, 
when  he  condescends  to  visit  one. 

A  curious  story  was  told  me  of  one  of  these  old  men,  who 
was  blest  with  several  stalwart  sons,  all  expert  enough  in  plough- 
ing, sowing,  or  reaping,  but  who  knew  little  else  than  these  arts. 
Some  trader  visited  the  fiir  away  farm,  and  told  marvellous 
tales  of  the  outer  world,  and  advised  the  &ther  to  let  hia  sons 
travel.  The  idea  worked  in  his  brain,  hut  took  long  to  develop. 
One  day,  greatly  to  hia  eldest  son's  astonishment,  he  told  him 
to  go  to  a  neighbour's  farm  for  a  month,  and  amuse  himself 
and  see  all  he  could  of  the  world  I  and  away  went  Jan  well 
pleased.     On  the  trader's  retiun  the  old  man  told  him  he  had 
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followed  his  counsels,  and  sent  his  son  to  see  the  world.  This 
aroused  the  man's  curioBity,  so  he  asked  him  to  what  country  he 
had  packed  him  off  so  soon,  and  if  it  had  not  heen  a  great  grief 
to  part  &om  him.  '  Ach  mein  Gott,  yah,  but  I  think  it  will 
be  for  the  lad's  benefit  to  see  the  world,  so  sent  him  to  Mynheir 
Tan  Zw&rtee',  twenty  ncdleH  off,  and  told  him  to  stop  a  month 
and  see  all  he  could ! ' 

I  bid  brewell  to  Cape  Town  about  eight  o'clock  ;  and  as  I 
had  sent  on  my  carpet  bag  &c  by  the  mail  cart,  I  set  off  on 
foot  anxious  to  see  some  of  tiie  places  on  the  road  to  Simon's 
Bay. 

I  passed  the  observatory,  but  had  not  time  to  stop  there,  and 
went  on  to  Wynberg,  vbere  I  saw  the  establishment  of 
Flumstead,  formerly  belonging  to  a  Mr.  Batts,  an  Englishman. 
He  had  laid  out  150  acres  in  splendid  gardens,  with  fine 
avenues  of  oak  and  other  trees ;  and  the  houses  must  once  have 
been  handsome,  but  are  now  in  ruins.  He  died  in  1833,  and, 
as  is  a  common  custom  in  the  Cape,  lies  buried  on  the  property, 
onder  a  handsome  monument  of  Sicilian  marble,  on  each  side 
of  which  are  inscriptionB  from  the  Song  of  Solomon  in  letters 
of  gold,  but  it  is  rapidly  going  to  decay,  and  is  half  hidden  in 
weeds  and  shrubs. 

I  saw  some  fine  fields  of  tobacco,  which  is  very  largely  culti- 
vated. Great  qnuitities  of  Cavendish,  cigars,  and  cut  tobacco 
are  exported.  The  mulberry  tree  grows  to  a  great  size,  and 
latterly  silk  cultivation  is  going  on.  The  samples  produced 
are  very  fine,  and  it  has  been  found  that  the  wild  mulberry 
(Jfonw  IdHfolia)  is  equally  as  good  for  the  food  of  the  silk- 
worm, as  the  true  mulberry,  and  of  much  more  rapid  and  easy 
growth. 

From  the  numerona  vineyards,  I  could  have  fancied  myself 
in  the  south  of  France.  The  lovely  village  of  Constantia  lies 
in  this  neighbourhood,  famous  for  its  delicious  Constantia  and 
Pontac  wines,  which,  to  be  thoroughly  appreciated,  should  be 
drank  on  the  spot.  Wynberg  is  fourteen  miles  irom  Cape 
Town,  and  is  the  terminus  of  one  branch  of  the  railway.  I 
passed  through  Clermont,  Mowbray,  and  other  pretty  villages, 
all  of  which  had  an  air  of  neatness  and  comfort  quite  refresh- 
ing to  see.  At  Rondebosch  is  the  country  seat  of  the  Governor, 
a  well  wooded  and  cultivated  demesne. 
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I  arrived  in  Ralk  Bay,  liot  and  tired,  but  got  a  comfortable 
little  dinner  at  an  EngUsh  hotel.  This  is  a  famooe  watering- 
place  for  the  gently,  who  in  the  summer  months  avail 
themeelveB  of  the  cool  eea-breezes  and  bathing.  It  is  a  pretty 
little  tree-embowered  village,  close  to  the  bay,  and  can  boast 
of  Bome  good  houses  and  an  English  church.  I  saw  there  some 
of  the  pretty  girls  the  Cape  is  famous  for ;  and  in  dress  they 
were  no  way  behind  the  mother-country  in  elegance  and 
fashion. 

After  a  rest  I  pushed  on  for  Simon's  Bay,  passing  several 
fishing  villages,  and  enjoyed  immensely  the  sea-breeze  that 
tempered  the  midsummer  heat,  as  I  kept  along  the  shore.  I 
reached  Simon's  Town  just  after  dark,  and  at  once  took  a  boat 
and  went  on  board,  where  I  found  all  ready  for  departure,  and 
next  morning  we  slowly  steamed  out  of  the  bay.  I  »hould  have 
liked  greatly  to  have  extended  my  stay  in  the  Cape  to  botanise 
in  some  of  the  districts.  The  descriptions  I  had  of  them 
making  me  loi^  to  prove  them  realities. 

Though  some  parts  are  sterile  enough,  others  are  strewn  with 
the  loveliest  flowers.  The  Kricas  must  be  seen  in  their  rocky 
beds  to  be  appreciated,  particularly  the  scarlet  one  with  ita 
bells  an  inch  long.  It  is  the  native  land  of  the  Gladiola,  and 
in  some  places  they  literally  cover  acres  of  ground.  Its  lilies, 
&om  the  purest  white,  through  all  the  shades  of  pink,  to  the 
deepest  crimson  ;  the  large  blue  and  white  lotus  blossoms 
floating  over  the  rivers,  orchideaei  gesnerias,  geraniums, 
especially  the  large  ivy-leafed  species ;  jessamines,  of  countless 
varieties,  the  ril^e  pereo,  equal  to  the  finest  tuberose,  clematis, 
bignonias,  and  thousands  of  others  of  earth's  loveliest  children, 
bewilder  one  with  their  beauty  and  perfume. 

I  saw  air  planta  from  the  distant  George  District,  of  the 
species  called  the  elephant's  foot,  with  its  clusters  of  jvale  green 
leaves  and  pinkish  blossoms,  and  one  about  the  size  of  a  cricket 
ball  in  a  dry  vase  on  a  lady's  mantlepiece.  It  had  shot  out 
delicate  stems  and  leaves  till  it  reached  the  ceiling,  and  she 
had  trained  it  like  an  espalier  fruit  tree,  and  it  was  just 
showing  bunches  of  pretty  lilac  flowers.  But  I  could  not 
describe  half  I  saw  and  heard  of.  As  I  stood  looking  back  at 
the  town,  I  felt  regret  at  leaving  it,  for  I  had  received  much 
kindness  and  hospitality,  and  I  hoped  one  day  to  revisit  its 
shores. 
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Oa  the  28th  the  barometers  fell ;  the  weather  changed  and 
it  became  thick  and  cloudy  towards  sunset,  with  a  heavy  swell 
on  the  sea.  After  dark  the  wind  rose,  and  by  midnight  it  was 
blowingagale,  and  the  waves  broke  over  the  hurricane  deck  with 
such  fury  that  it  was  with  difficulty  the  vessel  could  make  way 
againet  them.  Towards  morning  the  storm  abated,  and  then 
we  had  a  few  days  tolerably  fair  weather,  till  January  6,  when 
the  sky  became  gloomy,  dark,  and  threatening  ;  clouds  passed 
swiftly  to  the  north,  the  sea  roee,  and  the  ship  rolled  heavily, 
and  there  were  all  the  symptoms  of  an  approaching  storm  of  no 
ordinary  force.  The  night  fully  justified  our  fears.  Heavy 
blasts  of  wind,  straight  descending  torrents  of  rain,  lightnings 
forked  and  sheet,  the  creaking  of  the  ship's  timbers,  the  few 
sails  set  torn  to  ribbons  and  flapping  loose,  the  thundering 
noise  of  the  tremendous  waves  as  they  neared  us,  each  one 
threatening  to  engulf  our  vessel — made  up  a  wild  and  fearful 
spectacle,  but  yet  grand  and  sublime  in  its  very  wildness. 

The  men  worked  hard  at  repairing  and  bending  the  storm 
sails,  and  standing  hy  the  pumps  knee-deep  in  the  water  that 
washed  unceasingly  over  the  decks. 

Daylight  showed  us  the  extent  of  our  damages.  I'he  paddle- 
boxes  were  injured ;  the  round-houses  smashed  in  And  washed 
away ;  the  rail  forward  stove  in,  and  the  one-inch  iron  plates 
were  bent  double.  The  ring-bolta  to  which  the  heavy  guna 
were  secured  started  from  the  deck,  and  the  guns  threatened 
with  each  roll  to  break  adrift  from  their  lashings,  A 
temporary  lull  gave  time  for  a  few  repairs ;  and  we  hoped  for  a 
change  of  weather,  as  the  five  houre'  rain  had  beaten  down  the 
sea  coaaidembly. 

Towards  evening,  however,  the  tempest  recommenced.  A 
red  lurid  light  spread  all  over  the  sky ;  and,  shortly  after  the 
setting  of  the  sun,  the  ocean  rose  again  furiously,  and 
announced  its  fresh  vigour  by  breaking  over  our  starboard, 
washing  and  sweeping  away  all  before  it,  teariiig  away  the 
gratings  of  the  hatches,  breaking  the  after  skylight,  and  rush- 
ing down  into  cabins  and  wardroom,  floating  everything  and 
drenching  everybody.  The  wheel-ropes  were  carried  away,  and 
the  ship,  paying  off  before  the  wind,  became  unmanageable. 
The  guys  of  the  smoke-stack  broke,  and  it  was  feared  we  should 
have  the  whole  mass  of  iron  descending  on  us,  when  a  general 
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smash  would  ha.c  taken  place.  The  ship  coming  to  again, 
611ed  her  decks  with  water,  and  leaning  over  to  port,  remained 
BO  long  in  that  position  that  the  stoutest  heart  quailed,  and 
snsiously  counted  the  seconds,  till  at  last  she  gallantly  rose 
again  on  the  crest  of  a  wave. 

Luckily  the  sea  had  stove  in  the  lower  ports,  so  that  the 
immense  quantity  of  water  found  a  ready  egress  from  the  deck, 
and  the  vessel,  lightened  of  the  weight,  rolled  lesa.  New  wheel- 
ropes  were  rove,  and  the  storm  having  exhausted  its  fury,  by 
daylight  it  was  greatly  abated,  and  the  sun  rose  red  and 
gloriously.  It  was  a  dismal  scene  old  Sol  shone  down  on, 
but  the  puffing  and  snorting  of  the  powerful  engine  showed  that 
her  working  gear  was  uninjured;  and  the  good  ship,  so  severely 
tried,  sped  onward  gracefully,  throwing  the  splashing  glittering 
spray  from  her  bows  back  into  the  conquered  ocean. 

Hefiecting  calmly  on  these  past  dangers,  I  cannot  omit  to 
render  thanks,  next  to  God,  to  the  cool  and  steady  bravery  in 
the  hour  of  peril  of  our  gallant  commander  and  to  many  of  the 
officers  and  crew  of  the  •  Monocacy,'  for  safe  delivery  out  of 
one  of  those  terrible  cyclones  that  occur  in  the  South  Indian 
Ocean. 

Deeply  interested  in  the  laira  of  storms,  I  succeeded,  by 
careful  observations  of  the  barometera  and  thermometer,  no- 
ticing the  changes  of  wind  and  temperature,  and  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  storm-wave,  in  ascertaining  pretty  correctly  tile 
centre  of  the  hurricane,  and  reduced  the  aforesaid  changes  of 
wind  and  weather  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  Messrs.  Piddington 
and  Redfield  in  their  admirable  treatise  on  the  laws  of  storms. 

The  officers  of  the  vessel  kindly  supplied  me  with  a  copy  of 
the  log,  which  greatly  aided  me  in  tracing  the  cyclone  home  to 
its  vortex. 

Taking  a  scientific  view  of  huiricEinea  and  cyclones  and  the 
management  of  vessels  therein,  it  is  clear  that  there  are  three 
ways  of  managing  a  ship  in,  or  at  the  appearance  of,  a  cyclone. 

First,  in  order  to  avoid  the  same,  (in  case  there  Is  plenty  of 
sea  room)  the  vessel  should  be  hove  to  on  the  proper  tack ; 
secondly,  if  a  ship  is  caught  inside  of  a  storm-disc,  the  only 
changes  to  be  adopted  are,  running  before  the  wind,  or  heaving 
the  ship  to ;  and  the  latter,  when,  on  account  of  the  high  or 
cross  seas,  the  safety  of  the  ship  is  endangered,  the  only  course 
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left  is  to  nm  before  the  wind  in  a  tangent  direction  towards 
the  inner  Btorm-disc,  and  then  gradually  to  edge  off  to.  the 
outer  liroits  of  tiie  cyclone ;  and,  laelly,  by  running  on  the 
oatflide  of  the  wind's  circle,  and  even  profiting  l^  it. 

But  the  question  is  how  to  know  the  approach  of  a  cyclone, 
and  how  to  find  the  proper  bearings  of  its  centre.  Considering 
then  erery  cyclone  as  a  great  whirlwind,  the  direction  of  every 
wind  is  rotary,  of  which  the  outer  part  is  a  common  close- 
reefed  topsail  breeze,  such  as  no  good  seaman  cares  for,  and  by 
which  no  seaworthy  ship  is  injured.  The  violence  of  the  wind 
increases  with  great  rapidity  as  the  centre  is  approached,  till 
close  to,  or  in  it,  when  it  becomes  of  a  destructive  fury.  Even 
if  this  centre  should  have  a  diameter  of  fifty  or  sixty  miles, 
round  which  the  storm  is  revolving,  the  first  care  must  be  to 
ascertain  how  this  point  or  centre  bears,  in  order  to  guide 
future  mancBuvres.  Now  as  the  'Monocacy*  on  January  6 
was,  according  to  her  log,  in  lat.  32.  15  S.  and  long.  47.  45  E., 
with  the  wind  marked  as  ESE.,  the  centre  of  every  common 
wind  would  lay,  according  to  proved  and  established  rules  of 
storms,  to  the  E.  by  N.  or  ENE. 

In  the  remarks  in  the  log  it  is  said,  <  Clouds  accumulating, 
cloudy  and  damp,  moderate  breeze  from  SE.  by  E.,  sent  up 
fore  topmast ;  from  4  to  6,  squally  and  damp,  heavy  swell 
from  SE.  by  E.,  light  winds ;  6  p.m.,  a  drizzling  rain.* 

But  with  all  these  clouds  and  dampness,  we  find  the  state  of 
the  barometer  as  shown  in  the  diagram,  stating  the  position  of* 
the  ship  and  centre  bearings :  the  storm-disc,  with  its  hourly 
changing  tangent  angles,  is  named  a  moderate  gale,  the  outside 
circle  of  a  hurricane,  accompanied  by  a  slightly  disturbed  sur- 
rounding atmosphere. 

The  greatest  signs  of  an  approaching  cyclone  are  the  oscilla- 
tions in  barometer  and  sympiesometer,  more  especially  a  high 
barometer  with  gloomy  threatening  weather.  In  the  trades  or 
monsoons  this  is  always  a  sure  sign  of  a  coming  tempest. 

The  question  naturally  arises.  Can  the  barometer  assist 
in  forming  an  approximative  estimate  of  the  ship's  dis- 
tance'from  the  centre?  On  first  consideration,  it  ia  evident 
that  there  are  very  great  differences  in  the  fall  and  rise  of  the 
barometer  and  sympiesometer  in  various  storms,  though  they 
may  be  all  true  cyclones.     Consequently,  the  variations  of  these 
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inBtruments  may  very  often  mislead,  but  the  Bhortness  of  time 
in  which  these  changes  happen  is  enough  to  make  even  the 
moBt  careless  seaman  understand  the  danger  and  close  approxi- 
mation of  the  destructive  centre. 

The  accompanying  diagram  shows  the  height  and  hourly 
change  of  both  instruments,  and  the  distance  from  the  centre 
is  worked  out  according  to  Mr.  Piddington's  rules.  Certainly 
these  calculations  can  only  be  made  approximatively,  but  coming 
BO  near  the  truth  that  we  may  consider  the  result  to  be  the  true 
centre. 

In  the  Southern  Indian  Ocean  the  rate  of  travelling  of  a 
hurricane  may  be  stated  to  be  little  more  than  nine  or  ten  miles 
per  hour,  and  especially  in  the  meridian  between  Mauritius  and 
Madagascar  the  rate  rarely  exceeds  eight ;  so  it  is  evident  from 
the  little  progress  the  '  MonoGa<7 '  made  against  a  head  wind 
and  sea,  the  course  to  the  'S.  and  E.  brought  her  nearer  to  the 
focus. 

The  weather  during  the  following  days  showed  no  matei-ial 
alteration.  I  found  the  oscillations  of  the  mercurial  barometer 
and  the  vibrations  of  the  aneroid  very  strongly  marked,  which 
are  common  signs  during  a  cyclone, 

On  January  7  the  water  changed  to  a  dark  brown  colour,  and 
the  sea  was  running  furiously. 

On  the  8th,  the  storm  having  passed,  no  material  danger 
threatened,  and  the  barometer  kept  unusually  high,  and  the 
sky  wore  a  brighter  appearance  than  ordinary.  The  air  was 
charged  with  a  great  amount  of  electricity,  and  incessant 
thunder  and  lightning  were  the  consequences.  Before  I  con- 
clude this  description,  I  will  add  a  word  or  two  as  to  one  of 
the  supposed  origins  of  Cyclones.  It  appears  to  me  that  a 
simply  flattened  spiral  stream  of  electric  duid  generates  above, 
and,  expanding  in  a  broad  disc,  may  amply  account  for  the 
commencement  of  a  cyclone,  by  its  descending  to  the  surface 
of  the  earth  ;  and  that  likewise  its  onward  motion,  in  such  a 
direction  as  the  laws  of  force  and  gravity  drive  it,  may  account 
for  its  continuance,  and  the  oppression  and  exhaustion  of  its 
force  for  its  termination. 

The  unequal  motion  is  naturally  the  consequence  of  one  side 
of  the  disc  being  more  flattened,  and  causing  the  cyclone  to 
advance   more   rapidly.      The    descent   or   settling    down    of 
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cyclones  lias  in  numeroaa  cases  been  proved.  The  appearance 
of  the  vortices  of  violent  tornadoes  within  the  body  of  great 
storms  is  not  untrequent  or  new. 

When  about  400  miles  from  Matiritiua,  the  sea  was  full  of  a 
floating  mass  of  matter  resembling  brown  EctocarpL  It  was 
very  difficult  to  get  up  in  a  bucket.  A  few  days  later  I 
saw  much  other  matter  floating  about,  of  a  gelatinous  nature ; 
the  old  sailors  said  it  is  frequently  seen  after  tropical  storms. 
It  appears  of  the  confervoid  family. 

By  the  night  of  the  Uth,  we  neared  the  Kound  and  Flat 
Islands,  two  apparently  barren  rocks,  adjacent  to  tho  Mauritius  ; 
and  little  sleep  was  there  on  board,  all  being  anxious  to  gain 
port  again,  after  our  long  voyage. 


Description  of  the  StoTtn  Chart. 

The  corda  a  a,  b  b,  c  c,  d  d,  e  s,  f  f,  are  the  different  currents 
of  air,  arranged  according  to  their  intensity ;  the  logarithm 
annexed  to  the  barometer-atand,  is  likewise  the  logarithm  for 
the  base  of  the  triangle,  a  b  c,  which  is  formed  by  the  descend- 
ing electric  fluid  ;  the  perpendicular  erected  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe,  and  the  barometer-atand  29'8,  or  each  following 
barometer-stand  of  decreasing  intensity,  necossarily  increase  the 
base,  perpendicular  and  hypothenuse,  but  always  keep  in  the 
same  proportion  to  one  another.  The  question  how  to  And  the 
angle  B,  the  resisting  force  created  by  the  pressure  of  the  air, 
is  solved  by  the  following  proposition  :  as  base  is  to  radius,  so 
is  the  hypothenuse  to  sine  of  angle  b,  which  increases  propor- 
tionately with  the  base,  and  vice  versa.  The  atmosphere 
surrounding  the  earth  creates  a  refraction  of  the  electric  fluid, 
similar  to  the  refraction  of  the  rays  of  light,  and  calculated  on 
the  same  principle,  but  in  this  case  always  considering  29-15  as 
the  mean  of  the  intensity  of  the  electric  fluid  ;  the  rotation  of 
the  earth  gives  to  the  fluid  a  circular  motion,  and  creates  there- 
by, in  opposite  hemispheres,  a  reverse  action,  but  forms  at  the 
same  time  a  set  of  air  currents,  which  are  but  the  cotangents 
to  the  different  storm-discs. 

The  only  variations  in  the  calculations  that  can  arise,  are 
those  occasioned  by  local  prevailing  winds,  and  tlie  air-currcuts 
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that  are  thereby  formed.     But  when,  aa  in  this  case,  the  loc  ; 

prevailing  winds  are  'trade  winds'  or  monsoons,  the  ao^  / 
thereby  occasioned  can  abnost  be  guessed,  within  10  or  ]  /  / 
degrees ;  and  as  the  force  of  the  wind  acting  upon  the  fluid  / 

counteracted  by  its  own  spiral  motion,  the  error  in  the  calculi     j  , 
tion  will  be  so  slight  that  we  may  readily  take  the  result  f<     W  / 
the  true  deviation  of  the  fluid,  and  the  veritable  rate  of  U;   /  / 
travelling  of  the  cyclone.      The  electric  fluid   descending      ;  / 
represented  in  the  same  angle,  as  careful  researches   in   tl 
log   of  the   U.  S.   steamer   '  Monocacy '   proved  it  to   be   o     ' 
January  5,  6,  and  7,  1867,     The  circles  marked  with  axroT  1  i 
are  the  tracks  of  the  cyclone  extending  from  lat.  36  to  20  S  i  ; 
and  covering  an  extent  of  from  40  to  45  degrees  of  longltudi  . 
The  rate  of  the  cyclone's  travelling  may  be  estimated  at  sevs   : 
miles  per  hour,  and  the  situation  of  the  vortex  in  57.  30  I    '' 
long.,  and  lat  27.  14  S.  I ' 
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CHAPTER  HI. 

ARRIVAL  m  MAURITIUS. 

Unt  ImpranioDs  of  Fort  LoaU  from  the  Sea — lAodiag— A  Kight  in  an  Hoti^l— 
Ttie  Harbovr — Architecture  of  Hoiue«— ChsuMie — PriDdpnl  streata — Pius 
d'Armes — OoveromeDt  Uoiue — QoTenuDeiit3li«et — Theatre — Champ  de  Man — 
LabourdoDluui  Stceet — Mineral  Spring — Water— Neif  Town—Plaine  Verte — 
Company's  Oardeoi — Bazaar — Moka  Street — Bailwa;  Dep6t — Barracii — Col- 
lage— ChuicliGB^ — Mosque — Barbers — Masonic  Lodges. 

Dat  dawned  on  January  12,  1867,  bright  and  clear,  and  the 
sun  rose  brilliantly  in  a  cloudleB<4  sky,  as  we  hove  in  sight  of 
Mauritius.  On  Bearing  the  land,  the  fields  of  waving  canes, 
topes  of  cocoae,  and  groves  of  Casuarinas,  gave  a  pleasing  im- 
pression of  the  place ;  but  when  approaching  Port  Louis  harbour 
the  beauty  of  the  view  is  unsurpassed,  and  no  easy  task  to 
describe. 

The  varied  character  of  the  ranges  of  basaltic  hills  reminded 
me  of  the  far-famed  Oi^an  Mountains  in  South  America. 

The  city  of  Port  Louis  lies  in  an  extensive  valley  ;  and  as  we 
approached  the  Bell  Buoy,  the  outermost  anchorage  for  ships, 
a  glorious  scene  presented  itself.  In  the  far  distance  was  the 
world-known  Peter  Both  Mountain ;  just  behind  the  city  rose 
the  bold  sweep  of  the  mountain  peak  called  the  Pouce,  to  the 
height  of  2,847  feet,  wooded  to  its  siunmit ;  to  the  east  lay  the 
gentle  slopes  of  the  Citadel  Hill,  bastion  crowned ;  to  the  west, 
abrupt  and  rugged,  the  steep  cliflF  called  Long  Mountain  Bluff 
reared  its  signal-topped  head  (whence  vessels  are  seen  and 
signaled  fer  out  at  sea) — all  formed  an  entourage  few  cities  can 
boast,  and  rendered  it,  when  viewed  from  the  sea,  the  most 
picturesque  in  the  world. 

We  dropped  anchor  about  noon  inside  the  Bell  Buoy,  about 
a   mile   ttom  Fort   Louis;  and,  as   soon   as  we  got  pratique. 
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numerous  small  plying  boats  appeared  manned  by  Lascars,  who 
clamom'ed  for  the  honour  of  putting  us  aahore ;  but,  as  we  had 
the  vessel's  boats  at  command,  we  declined  their  invitations. 

At  I  o'clock  the  booming  of  the  heavy  gunH  of  the  frigate 
annoimced  my  departure  from  the  good  ship  '  Monocacy,'  which 
had  carried  me  over  bo  many  thoueaud  miles  of  ocean,  and 
through  many  a  storm. 

I  felt  sorry  to  leave  her  and  her  gentlemanly  commander, 
than  whom  a  braver  and  more  accomplished  officer  never  trod 
the  deck  of  a  vessel. 

As  I  landed  at  the  granite  quay,  well  adapted  for  the  traffic 
of  this  busy  mart  of  the  East,  with  its  ever  flowing  fountain 
of  crystal  water  for  tho  use  of  the  shipping,  I  was  forcibly 
struck  with  the  conglomerate  appearance  of  the  people,  and  the 
jargon  they  spoke.  Creoles  and  Coolies,  Arabs,  Cinghalcse, 
Malagash,  Chinese,  and  Malabars ;  all  as  eager  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  to  take  the  stranger  in,  and  carry  him  off,  body 
and  baggage,  to  the  nearest  hotel. 

I  entrusted  the  latter  to  one  of  the  most  respectable-looking 
men ;  but,  despite  the  offers  of  half-a-dozen  cab  and  carriole 
drivers,  I  preferred  walking  with  a  gentleman  well  acquainted 
with  the  city,  who  met  me  on  my  arrival. 

M'e  wended  our  way  to  the  Hotel  Univers,  said  to  be  the 
^est,  through  a  dirty  narrow  street ;  and,  entering  a  low  archway, 
we  were  ushered  by  a  coloured  waiter  into  a  damp,  ill-veotilated, 
low-ceilinged  room,  in  which  were  a  bar  and  three  billiard 
tables ;  and  gentlemen  of  colour  were  amusing  themselves 
knocking  over  wooden  pins  placed  on  the  tables  with  billiard 
balls. 

Persons  of  various  colours  were  smoking  pipes  and  cigars, 
.and  drinking  wine  at  little  tables  placed  about  the  room.  The 
landlord,  a  comely,  well-sp^^ken  Frenchman,  soon  made  his 
appearance,  asked  me  to  walk  upstairs,  and  showed  me  into  a 
room — one  of  a  row  facing  a  street  through  which  ran  one  of  the 
filthiest  streams  my  eyes  ever  rested  on.  This  room  was  about 
ten  feet  square,  and  contained  an  iron  bedstead  covered  with 
mosquito  netting,  a  table,  and  some  chairs.  Ventilation  there 
was  none  except  from  the  door,  as  not  a  window  had  evidently 
been  open  for  some  time,  I  made  an  agreement  with  the 
landlord  for  two  dollars  and  a  half  per  dieoi,  and  then  went  to 
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the  Cuatom-bonse  to  see  after  the  reat  of  my  baggage.  I 
retumed  about  6  o'clock,  when  I  was  shown  into  the  dining- 
room,  which  had  small  tables  placed  on  each  side  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  boarders,  and  a  bill  of  fare  waa  handed 
me. 

Everything  was  brou^t  from  below  in  little  dishes;  for 
instance,  I  ordered  a  plate  of  roast  chicken,  and  a  leg  was 
brought  smothered  in  parsley,  with  one  potato ;  a  beef  steak 
— and  half-a-dozen  such  would  not  supply  the  appetite  of  a 
hungry  man — and  everything  else  was  served  me  in  infini- 
tesimal doses,  miserably  cooked. 

I  strolled  out  in  the  evening  into  the  '  Company's  Gardens,' 
which  are  opposite  to  the  hotel ;  why  called  gardens  I  knew 
not,  as  neither  flower  nor  shrub  ^ew  there,  only  some  fine 
banian  and  other  trees  shaded  the  place. 

I  returned  to  my  dirty,  uncomfortable  hotel ;  and,  after 
passing  a  miserable  night,  rose  at  daylight  weary  and 
sick.  Wliat  with  bugs,  mosquitoes,  and  cockroaches,  (to  say 
nothing  of  centipedes  six  inches  long  1)  the  knocking  about  of 
billiard  balls  till  late,  and  the  loud  laughter  and  gossiping  of 
the  coloured  servants,  sleep  was  impossible.  The  mosquito 
curtains  were  not  properly  beaten,  and  whole  &milies  lay  in 
wait  for  their  imsuBpecting  victim ;  the  cockroaches  ate  my 
clothes,  the  ants  got  into  my  trunks,  lizards  crept  over  the 
walls,  and  rats,  bold  aa  lions,  were  all  over  the  house ! 

What  a  delightful  place  to  live  in,  I  thought ;  if  this  is  a 
specimen  of  the  ji/r^  hotel  in  Mauritius,  Heaven  bless  those 
obliged  to  put  up  with  the  second  and  third  class,  which  must 
contain  vermin  enough  to  destroy  a  regiment  of  soldiers.' 

Port  Louis  is  the  only  city  of  Mauritius,  and  is  situated 
in  the  NW.  of  the  island.  It  covers  an  area  of  about  ten 
square  miles,  and  is  nearly  enclosed  by  a  ridge  of  mountains  on 
one  side,  and  bounded  on  the  other  by  the  sea.  Its  fine 
natural  harbour  is  capable  of  affording  anchorage  to  a  large 
number  of  vessels  of  heavy  burden,  and  they  can  ride  safely 
even  in  ordinary  hurricane  weather  with  due  precaution. 

The  entrance  to  the  channel  is  throuigh  coral  ree&,  well 
marked  out  by  buoys,  and  has  an  average  depth  of  thirty-five 

'  ll  if-  but  fair  to  state,  things  ure  maDHged  better  thero  nov  thun  when  th[i  was 
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to  forty  feet,  asd,  witbio  the  harbour,  of  fourteen  feet.  It  is 
well  defended  on  the  opposite  sides  by  Forts  CTeorge  and 
William,  and  the  citadel,  which  stands  back  of  the  city,  also 
overlooks  and  commands  it. 

There  are  two  lights  as  steering  points  for  ships  arriving  at 
night,  one  at  the  light  ship  at  the  Bell  Buoy,  and  another  at 
Flat  Island. 

The  streets  of  Port  Louis  are  straight,  and  cross  each  other  at 
right  angles.  They  are  mostly  macadamised,  but  very  roughly 
80,  and  kept  tolerably  clean,  with  the  exception  of  the  open 
sewers  and  drains,  alike  offensive  to  optic  and  olfactory  nerves, 
and  injurious  to  public  health.  The  side  walks  are  paved,  and 
never  obstructed  by  boxes,  bales,  or  anything  that  can  impede 
the  progress  of  the  pedestrian. 

Several  rivulets  Sow  through  the  town,  swollen  to  rushing 
torrents  in  rainy  weather,  bringing  down  masses  of  mud  and 
debris ;  and  in  dry  eeasons  almost  stagnant,  exhaling  fcetid 
odours,  and  adding  largely  to  the  malarious  condition  of  the  city. 

Most  of  the  older  houaea  are  of  one  storey,  built  of  wood  ; 
but  the  more  recent  buildings  are  of  stone.  To  judge  from 
their  style,  each  individual  must  be  his  own  architect,  and 
follows  the  whim  of  the  moment  rather  than  any  known  rules : 
this  does  not  at  all  contribute  to  the  symmetry  and  beauty 
of  the  streets.  I  can  safely  say  there  is  but  one  really  hand- 
some edifice  in  the  colony,  and  that  is  on  the  Labourdonnais 
estate,  in  the  vicinity  of  Riviere  du  Rempart.    ■ 

The  interior  of  the  houses  is  very  plain,  fuid  consists  of 
drawing  and  dining  rooms,  and  a  few  sleeping  apartments,  which 
atl  have  the  outer  hurricane  shutters,  crossed  with  a  strong  Z 
shaped  bar,  that  gives  them  a  very  monotonous  appearance. 
Nearly  all  possess  small  dependencies  called  pavilions,  which 
contain  two  or  three  bedrooms  for  guests. 

The  principal  street  for  shops  is  the  Chauss^  nearly  the 
oldest  part  of  the  town,  built  chiefly  of  wood  and  old-fashioned- 
tooking,  a  great  contrast  to  the  interior  of  the  shops.  There, 
ail  is  of  the  latest  Parisian  fashion,  and  you  may  purchase  any 
article  for  a  lady's  toilette,  from  a  Lyons  silk  dress  to  plain 
English  calico.  Jewellers'  shops  shine  resplendent,  where 
objects  of  French  Uixe  are  to  be  found  up  to  any  price :  gold 
and  gems,  especially    diamonds,  the   favomite   creole    bijou, 
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dazzle  the  eyes  and  set  yoa  wondering  how  80  small  a  place 
can  find  purchasers  for  euch  luxurious  articles. 

A  curious  feature  in  this  and  other  streets  is  the  juxtaposition 
of  one  of  these  elegant  magazines  with  a  Chinese  store,  where 
are  retailed,  salt  fish,  charcoal,  wines,  porter,  cocoa-nut  oil,  rice, 
wood,  lard,  and  the  thousand  etceteras  required  in  a  household ; 
all  of  which  axe  sold  in  the  smallest  possible  quantities  for  the 
convenience  of  customers.  I  am  obliged  to  confess  that  all  the 
Fiver's  essences  in  the  one  shop  do  not  overpower  the  abominable 
odours  of  the  other ;  Port  Louis  at  times  can  rival  Cologne  in 
the  latter  item. 


Between  the  Chauasee  and  Uoyal  iStreet  lies  the  Place  d'Annes, 
in  front  of  the  quays,  shaded  by  banian,  boisnoir  [Acacia 
Lebbeck)a,nd  the  flamboyant  of  Madagascar  {Poinciana  regia). 

I  gazed  on  the  latter  when  I  landed,  in  afitonishment ;  they 
were  covered  with  their  magnificent  scarlet,  yellow,  and  white 
flowers,  lying  on  the  soft  delicate  green  of  the  foliage  and 
forming  the  loveliest  bouquets  I  had  ever  seen  on  one 
tree. 

On  the  left  hand  of  the  quay  are  the  Custom-house,  marine 
stores,  and  laige  covered  sheds,  for  the  landing  of  goods  and 
sale  of  merchandise ;  and  on  the  right  are  merchants'  offices, 
provision  stores,  »Scc. 

Just  facing  the  landing  is  a  finely-executed  statue,  in  bronze, 
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of  M.  de  Labourdonnais,  the  best  and  ablest  of  the  French 
G-ovemora,  to  whom  MauritiuB  is  largely  indebted.  It  is  the 
first  object  that  greets  the  eye  as  you  step  on  shore,  and  it  does 
not  Deed  much  stretch  of  imagination  to  fancy  he  is  welcoming 
the  stranger  to  the  shores  for  which  he  spent  so  many  years  of 
nutiring  devotion. 

On  either  side  of  the  Place,  are  the  Guard's  room  and 
offices  of  the  Commissariat  Department,  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, broker's  and  auctioneer's  rooms,  and  the  Oriental  Bank 
— a  large  two-storied  building — the  principal  bank  here. 

Seats  are  placed  under  these  beautiful  trees;  and  there 
planters  and  merchants  discuss  all  the  afTalrs  of  the  island,  and 
the  ladies  say  all  the  gossip  and  scandal  too  I  A  wide  mac- 
adamised road  runs  through  the  Place,  and  on  each  side  of  it  is 
a  cab  and  carriole-stand.  The  fares  for  these  vehicles  have  a 
fixed  and  pretty  reasonable  tariff,  except  on  certain  holidays 
when  the  drivers  are  allowed  to  fii  their  own  prices. 

At  the  upper  end  focing  the  sea  is  the  ungainly,  miserably- 
constructed  .Government  House — the  city  residence  of  the 
Governor — where  the  legislative  councils,  levees,  government 
balls,  &c.,  are  held.  It  was  in  course  of  erection  when  tho 
English  took  the  island,  and  they  seem  to  have  completed  it  on 
the  old  French  plan. 

The  continuation  of  the  Chaussee,  Royal  Street,  extends 
nearly  to  the  limits  of  the  city  on  the  north  side.  Most  of  the 
stores  and  shops  here  are  of  stone,  and  marvellous  is  the  variety 
of  goods  to  be  found  in  what  would  be  a  plain  ironmonger's  else- 
where. Adjoining  Government  House,  are  the  offices  of  the 
Colonial  iSecretary  and  other  officials,  in  a  low  shabby  build- 
ing, fortunately  better-looking  inside  than  out,  or  the  gentle- 
men might  feel  they  were  sent  to  prison  for  so  many  hours 
daily  of  their  official  life. 

A  narrow  street  runs  alongside  Government  House,  and  in  a 
row  of  dirty-looking  tenements  are  the  Audit  and  Surveyor- 
General's  offices.  Savings  Bank,  and,  meanest  of  all,  the  Post 
Office;  then,  a  little  higher  up,  the  Police  Court,  Internal 
Revenue  departments,  and  lawyers'  rooms.  There  is  a  new 
Post  Office  in  course  of  erection  near  the  Custom-houae.'  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  this  new  light  and  aiiy  place  will  give  a  pro- 
portionate impetus  to  the  activity  of  the  clerks  on  mail  day. 
I  Now  eomrlel"*. 
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This  Bmall  rtreet  opena  out  into  the  spacious  one  of  Govern- 
ment Street,  in  which  stands  a  theatre,  once,  they  tell  me, 
elegiintly  decorated ;  but  alas  I  all  its  pristine  splendour  has 
depaTt«d,  and  it  is  now  in  a  woefully  dilapidated  condition. 
Nearly  every  year  a  troupe  of  French  actors  and  opera  singers 
come  front  Europe,  and  divide  their  time  between  Mauritius 
and  Bourbon.  I  cannot  say  much  in  favour  of  those  I  have 
heard.  A  curious  spectacle  is  presented  when  the  house  is  full, 
with  its  mixture  of  white  and  colour,  all  en  grande  toilette. 
The  only  English  acting  is  when  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
different  regiments  give  an  evening's  entertainment  in  the 
theatre,  and  they  generally  draw  good  houses. 


Opposite  the  theatre  is  Morillon's  ice-house,  where  yotmg 
Mauritius  most  does  congregate  between  the  acts,  and  consumes 
any  amount  of  gateaux,  bonbons,  ice-creams,  &c.,  not  forgetting 
either  the  stronger  stimulants  of  sherry  and  soda  and  their 
congeners. 

Above  this  are  the  large  blocks  of  buildings,  where  the  Courts 
are  held,  municipal  business  transacted,  the  head-quarters  of 
the  police,  and  the  main  entrance  to  the  gaol. 

There  are  some  very  pretty  dwelling-houses  higher  up,  with 
tastefully-decorated  ^rdens  in  front. 

Parallel  with  this  are  Church  Street,  of  Flore  Maiuicien 
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fame  (dear  to  all  lovers  of  gateaux,  pat^s,  &c.),  Bourbon  and 
Corderie  Streets,  all  terminatlDg  in  the  Champ  de  Mars, 

This  ia  a  fine  grass;  plain,  unmistakably  once  a  large  crater, 
the  walls  of  which  on  the  north-west  were  broken  out  seaward. 
There  is  not  a  tree  or  shrub  to  be  seen  on  it,  strange  to  say ; 
when,  with  a  little  trouble  in  planting  trees  round  it,  a  splendid 
promenade  might  be  made — eo  much  needed  in  a  place  that 
sufTers  from  beat  eight  months  in  the  year,  as  Fort  Louis  does. 
At  the  foot  of  the  plain  the  Mauritius  Cricket  Club  has  erected 
a  pretty  pavilion,  and  laid  out  a  square  for  that  healthy  and  in- 
vigorating amusement ;  but,  by  the  same  perversity  that  seems 
to  govern  everything  in  this  island,  they  seem  to  play  most  in 
Bummer,  at  a  temperature  when  you  feel  disinclined  even  to 
walk,  to  let  alone  running  insanely  after  cricket  balls. 

In  the  upper  part  stands  a  stone  monument,  twenty-five  feet 
high,  erected  to  the  memory  of  M.  de  Malartic,  one  of  the 
French  Governors. 

Round  the  Champ  de  Mara  rune  a  race-course,  kept  in  fine 
order  by  the  Mauritius  Turf  Club.  The  race-stands  are  not  per- 
manent, but  put  up  once  a  year  just  as  they  are  required  for  the 
races. 

Pretty  country  villas — the  residenceB  of  the  families  of  mer- 
chants, Crovemment  officers,  and  others — surround  the  plain.  A 
road  leads  up  the  Pouce  Mountain  from  the  head  of  the  Champ 
de  Mara,  and  country  houses  are  built  a  good  way  up.  Two 
other  fine  streets  are  Gempari;  and  St.  George  (which  join  at 
the  top),  and  their  continuation,  Wellington  Street,  that  runs  up 
into  the  large  plain  of  the  Champ  de  Lort ;  but  these  are  prin- 
cipally for  dwelling-houses,  most  of  which  have  gardens  in  front.   - 

Nearly  the  only  shops  in  these  streets  are  the  indefatigable 
John  Chinaman's,  In  every  angle  of  every  street  you  will  find 
him  in  his  one,  or  at  most  two,  rooms,  which  serve  for  house  and 
shop  ;  with  the  inevitable  rows  of  sardines,  olive  oil,  porter,  and 
Warren's  blacking. 

Labourdonnais  Street,  that  extends  from  mountain  to  moun- 
tain on  either  side  of  the  city,  crosses  the  above.  At  its 
extreme  end,  under  the  base  of  the  Signal  range,  is  the  residence 
of  Mr.  E.  Mayer,  where  the.  inhabitants  formerly  congregated 
in  the  morning  to  drink  of  a  mineral  spring,  said  to  be  equal 
to  the  famed  Cheltenham  waters  in  England. 
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It  -was  discoyered  by  Mr.  Tiedman,  and  a  careful  analysis 
gives  the  following  resulU: — 

Caibonata  of  msgneRa  1  ...^ 

Chloride  of  udimn GO'DO 

„     „      lima 778 

Solphate  of  nugnasia S2-00 

„     „       lime S-2S 

(hgpdeotiron S-79 

„     „    aiUes 1-76 

I  tasted  the  spring,  and  should  think  it  would  be  veiy  effica- 
cious in  the  diseases  such  waters  are  used  for.  It  has  not  been 
open  to  the  public  for  some  years,  but  the  gentlemanly  pro- 
prietor supplies  the  water  gratis  to  anyone  applying  for  it. 
Like  many  other  good  things  within  everybody's  reach,  little 
advantage  is  taken  of  it;  although  large  sums  are  spent 
yearly  in  importing  quack  medicines  of  similar  properties  from 
Europe,  not  half  so  useful  as  this  would  be. 

The  whole  city  is  well  supplied  with  water  from  three  canals. 
One  of  them  is  brought  round  the  base  of  the  Signal  Moun- 
tain, is  led  across  the  Champ  de  Lort,  down  a  ravine,  and  up  to 
tbe  Champ  de  Mars,  which  it  traverses,  and  then  passes  into 
the  New  Town  behind  the  Citadel  Hill. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  this  new  part  of  the  city,  as  far  as  the 
Valley  Pitot,  has  sprung  up  within  a  few  years,  since  the  water 
was  laid  on.  It  was  hoped  that  its  healthy  situation  would 
80on  render  it  quite  a  gishionable  place — a  sort  of  West  End — 
and  some  very  nice  houses  were  built.  One  part  rejoices  in  the 
name  of  the  Boulevard  Victoria,  but  it  seems  a  failure  as  to  ita 
ever  becoming  fashionable. 

The  Plaine  Verte  runs  at  right  angles  with  Royal  Street,  is 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  and  is  well  laid  out. 

It  was  here  in  former  days  that  executions  took  place,  before 
hanging  was  substituted  for  beheading. 

There  is  a  little  covered  market-place,  where  meat,  firuit,  and 
vegetables  are  sold — a  great  convenience  to  those  in  this 
neighbourhood,  who  live  a  long  way  from  the  large  market  of 
Port  Louis. 

A  fine  promenade  extends  its  whole  length,  well  shaded  with 
trees,  and  fountains  at  intervals  ;  one,  a  nude  female  figure,  witli 
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a  conmcopia  under  her  arm,  from  which  gushes  a  limpid 
stream,  is  mounted  on  rough  rockwork,  about  ten  feet  high,  in- 
terlaced with  ferns  and  creepers,  and  surrounded  by  an  ever- 
green cassia;  hedge,  but  all  sadly  out  of  order. 

In  the  heart  of  the  town  are  the  Company's  Gardens,  guarded 
at  their  entrance  from  the  Chauss^e  by  two  stone  lions.  Once, 
they  say,  this  was  a  delightful  promenade  for  ladies,  all  planted 
■with  elegant  flowering  shrubs  and  creepera,  with  a  fountain, 
from  which  meandered  little  rills  in  all  directions,  and  every 
tree  had  a  green  turf  bank  at  its  foot,  but,  alas — turf,  flowers, 
fountain,  and  ladies,  are  but  things  of  the  past  1  In  a  desert 
space,  innocent  of  all  verdure  save  the  over-arching  banian 
trees,  stands  a  bronze  monument  of  Mr.  Adrien  d'Epinay 
on  a  stone  pedestal,  and  surroimded  with  an  iron  railing:  a 
memorial  of  the  dead  in  the  place  of  the  once  life-giving  fountain. 
Instead  of  &ir  dames,  in  their  elegant  Parisian  toilettes,  pro- 
menading, you  see  only  groups  of  coloured  nurses  with  their 
chargeSj  scolding  and  gossiping,  or  chaffering  with  the  vendors 
of  cakes  or  cocoa-nut-water. 

The  gardens  are  traversed  by  a  small  street,  dividing  the  old 
from  the  more  modern  part.  The  latter  is  laid  out  iji  winding 
shady  walks,  separated  by  high  cassia  hedges ;  and  at  the  end  is 
a  fine  bronze  foimtain,  constantly  playing  into  a  large  stone 
basin,  round  which  are  seats,  where  in  an  evening  are  groups  of 
Creoles,  smoking,  chatting,  and  flirting,  though  the  latter  is 
principally  confined  to  the  alleys. 

Opposite  this  fountain  stands  the  Mauritius  Club  House, 
where  the  gentry,  coloured  and  white,  particularly  those  who 
reside  in  the  country  and  come  into  the  city  daily  for  business, 
take  tiffin,  smoke  their  Havannah,  sip  their  claret,  or  play  a 
game  at  billiards.' 

Near  this  is  a  large  gloomy  building,  shaded  by  rows  of  the 
melancholy  filas-trees,  whence  issues  daily  the  '  Commercial 
Gazette,'  the  only  English  newspaper,  printed  by  the  only 
Bteam  press  in  the  island. 

From  the  quays  runs  a  narrow  street,  at  the  top  of  which  are 
the  Civil  and  Military  Hospitals,  and  close  to  them  the  large 
depot  for  Indian  immigrants. 

'  This  club  has  pTored  s  &iliiie,  and  the  bnilding  is  now  used  for  merchants' 
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The  Bazaar,  or  Market  Mouse)  is  worthy  of  special  notice. 
The  whole  is  BUiroimded  by  tall  iron  Tailings,  and  a  number  of 
gateways  give  entrance  from  the  different  streets.  A  wide 
avenue  traverses  the  whole  of  the  bazaar;  and  oh  each  side 
are  lai^  covered  sheds,  with  a  good  nuBed  pavement,  on  which 
the  produce  is  exposed. 

On  the  right  hand  &om  Queen  Street  are  the  fruit  stalls, 
where  some  kinds  of  fruit  are  always  to  be  found,  according  to 
season,  except  soon  after  a  hurricane. 

The  principal  are  bananas,  cocoas,  costard  apples,  mangoes^ 
litcbis,  pines,  limes,  citrous,  alligator  pears,  sack,  papaye, 
pistaches,  and  a  host  of  other  tropical  fruits.  With  some  few 
exceptions,  I  found  them  at  first  insipid  or  too  sweet,  in  com- 
parison with  the  fruits  of  more  temperate  zones.  Oranges  and 
grapes  do  not  thrive  here,  though  I  have  seen  some  miserable 
little  bunches  of  the  latter  sold  for  a  dollar  a  pound.  Bananas 
are  always  in  the  market,  and  there  is  a  great  variety,  from  the 
tittle  G-ingeU,  of  two  inches,  to  the  red  Plantain,  over  a  foot 
long. 

Oranges  and  apples  are  frequently  for  sale,  but  the  former 
come  from  Seychelles,  Cape,  or  Bourbon,  and  the  latter  from 
Australia,  or  brought  in  the  ice  ships  from  New  York.  On 
arrival,  these  fruits  fetch  from  sixpence  to  a  shilling  each. 

On  the  left  band  side  of  the  market  are  the  vegetables,  and  I 
believe  there  is  a  better  supply  than  in  any  market  out  of 
Europe.  The  principal  are  potatoes,  native,  Bourbon,  and 
Australian  ;  squashes,  cabbi^;es,  red  and  white,  brocoli,  turnips, 
carrots,  peas,  beans,  onions,  patates,  &c.  &c. 

There  are  numberless  green  vegetables  sold,  used  by  both 
Indian  and  Creole  population.  Many  of  them,  called  Bredes, 
are  made  into  a  sort  of  bouillon  with  a  little  salt  meat,  and 
form  a  standing  dish  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  eaten  with 
rice,  the  invariable  adjunct  of  tlie  break&st  and  dinner  tables. 
The  Brede  Martin  {Solanum,  nigrwm,)  and  a  few  others  habit 
has  rendered  palatable ;  and  they  are,  I  believe,  very  wholesome, 
or  as  a  Creole  would  tell  you,  *  bien  rafraiohissants,'  their  defi- 
nition of  a  dozen  or  two  difierent  bredes,  tisanes,  and  messes  of 
all  sorts. 

This  is  a  busy,  bustling  scene ;  every  one  must  go  or  send  to 
market  every  day  for  fre^  provisions,  and  the  bargaining  on  all 
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aides  in  the  liigh-pitched  voiceB  of  both  Creoles  and  Indiaos 
make  it  a  very  Babel.  Here  site  a  fine  buxom  Malabar  woman, 
tempting  you  with  her  nice  iieah  greeneries,  and  thankful  if 
you  spend  only  a  h^^enny. 

There  a  aulky  fellow  who  growls  and  snaps  at  everybody.  In 
one  corner  a  group  of  men  and  women  chattering  over  some 
deficient  sous,  and  whose  attention  you  have  a  difficulty  in 
attracting  sufficiently  to  supply  your  wants,  which  at  last  they 
do,  continuing  their  wrangle  all  the  time. 

In  solitary  state  apart,  site  another  with  a  few  shillings' worth 
of  things  before  him  or  her,  stolidly  indifferent  as  to  whether 
you  buy  or  not. 

Here  you  can  purchase  the  strange  stiff  bouquets  so  much 
prized,  from  threepence  up  to  five  dollars. 

Large  cages  of  native  birds,  particularly  the  pretty  scarlet 
cardinals  with  their  brown  mates,  love  birds ;  and  greemeh 
yellow  canaries  that  sing  so  sweetly,  are  offered  for  sixpence  a 
pair.  Beautiful  foreign  birds  are  frequently  for  sale,  brought 
by  sailors  from  the  Brazils,  Australia,  India,  and  the  brightest 
of  all  from  New  Guinea,  but  they  fetch  high  prices.  Behind 
the  fruit  stalls  is  a  place  set  apart  for  dried  provisions,  sold 
mostly  by  Arabs,  who  expose  their  wares  on  the  pavement  in 
small  sacks,  and  strong  Indian  baskets. 

Beans  of  almost  every  known  species,  rice,  maize,  spices, 
chilis,  coffee,  cigars,  seeds,  and  drugs  are  in  abundance — also 
dried  herbs.  There  is  scarcely  a  leaf  or  bark  of  indigenous  or 
exotic  plant  or  tree  that  is  not  used  by  Creole  or  Indian  for 
some  ailment.  They  have  the  most  profound  &ith  in  herb 
teas  or  tisanes ;  and  the_latter  know,  unfortunately,  too  well  the 
dire  properties  of  the  many  vegetable  poisons  in  the  island, 
and  use  them  &eely  too  when  prompted  by  revenge  or  other 
passions. 

Beyond  the  Arabs  is  a  long  line  of  tables  for  bread,  principally 
sold  by  Creoles,  made  into  small  French  loaves,  fetching  a 
moderate  price.  Still  further  back  is  a  row  of  stalls,  kept 
entirely  by  young  Malabars,  of  every  conceivable  thing  in  a 
small  way.  Most  of  them  speak  a  little  English,  of  which 
they  are  very  proud. 

Woe  betide  the  unlucky  stranger  who  goes  into  the  line  un- 
prepared.    A  rush  is  made,  each  one  vociferating,  *  What  you 
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want  ?  Gome  to  me,  he  do  good,'  and  bo  on,  offering  you  the 
mogt  incoDgiuouB  articles.  Should  you  have  been  rash  enough 
to  ask  for  anything,  you  will  be  deluged  with  it.  They  have 
quick  eyes  to  discern  a  stranger,  and  some  of  the  young  scamps 
quite  patronise  you.  At  least  three  or  four  times  as  much  as 
is  meant  to  be  taken  is  asked,  as  they  know  they  will  be  beaten 
down.  I  once  saw  a  friend  asked  sixpence  a  dozen  for  buttons, 
and  for  fuu  he  ran  the  gauntlet  the  whole  length  of  the  line, 
and  by  the  time  he  got  to  the  bottom,  the  fellow  ran  after 
him,  and  offered  the  same  buttons  for  a  shilling  a  gross  I 

Farquhar  Street  divides  the  upper  from  the  lower  bazaar.  The 
latter  is  for  meat,  fish,  &c  On  the  left  hand  of  it  are  the  meat 
stalls,  where  very  feir  beef,  Creole  and  Madagascar,  may  be 
had  from  five-pence  to  ten-pence  a  pound.  Mutton  is  sold  by 
the  joint,  at  extravagant  prices,  rarely  fine ;  and  goat's  flesh  is 
so  often  substituted  for  mutton,  that  a  piece  of  tlie  skin  is 
generally  left  on  to  prove  its  identity.  The  veal  is  coarse  and 
red,  and  pork  is  principally  sold  by  Chinamen.  Few  English 
or  French  will  eat  the  latter,  as  it  is  considered  so  unwholesome 
Id  a  tropical  climate ;  besides,  the  way  of  feeding  pigs  here 
makes  one  shudder. 

Sometimes  a  fine  pig  is  offered  for  sale  from  some  newly 
arrived  vessel,  and  then  the  pork  is  bought  up  readily.  T)ie 
Chinamen  are  the  great  consumers  of  pork,  and  at  their  numer- 
ous feasts  roast  five-or  six  pigs,  often,  if  not  too  large,  whole. 

Below  the  meat  are,  poultry,  eggs,  &c.  Geese,  turkeys, 
ducks,  pigeons,  guinea-fowl,  manilla  ducks  and  fowls,  can  be 
bought,  but  they  are  very  dear,  and  miserably  fed. ' 

The  opposite  side  is  almost  exclusively  for  fish,  and  like  all 
the  rest  of  the  bazaar,  is  kept  very  clean. 

A  stream  of  water  pours  constantly  over  the  sloping  tables, 
so  that  the  fish  look  always  nice  and  fresh. 

I  suppose  no  place  in  the  world  can  boast  such  a  variety  of 
fish,  and  many  of  them  of  such  brilliant  colours,  that  I  can 
only  compare  them  to  tlie  gorgeous  plumaged  birds  of  India  or 
South  America.  The  most  esteemed  are  the  mulleta.  Dame 
Berry,  red  and  spotted  vieillcs,  corne,  cordonnier,  rougets, 
pike,  eels,  and  others.  Fine  crabs  and  crayfisii  (called  here 
lobsters)  are  very  abundant ;  small  shellfish,  indifferent  oyHturs, 
and  the  cat  fish,  arc  sold  in  great  quantities.     Large  sharks, 
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rays,  and  other  tnonatera  are  also  cut  up  in  Blicea,  and  sold  to 
the  Indians.' 

Below  the  fish  stalls  la  a  space  set  apart  for  the  sale  of  cattle 
and  goats,  but  few  of  them  are  in  fine  condition. 

In  the  centre  of  this  market  is  erected  a  stand,  on  which  is 
a  large  pair  of  scales,  attended  by  a  municipal  ofRcer,  and  any 
one  being  aggrieved  by  receiving  short  weight,  can  have  the 
article  re-weighed,  and  if  found  wanting,  the  seller  is  arrested, 
heavily  fined,  and  loses  bis  standing  in  the  market. 

The  bazaar  is  well  regulated,  and  under  the  supervision  of 
inspectors  who  examine  everything  before  it  is  allowed  to  be 
oflFered  for  sale,  and  any  article  not  perfectly  fresh  is  at  once 
condemned  and  confiscated.  A  small  tax  is  imposed  for  the 
rent  of  the  stalls,  as  well  as  on  all  dead  and  live  animals.  By 
an  ordinance  of  September  1,  1855,  in  consequence  of  cattle 
disease  at  the  Cape,  whence  came  large  supplies  to  the  colony, 
all  persons  having  beasts  for  slaughter,  are  compelled  to  have 
them  examined  by  a  veterinary  surgeon,  at  the  municipality 
slaughter-house,  some  distance  out  of  the  city.  They  must,  after 
passing  the  surgeon,  wbo  has  the  right  to  decide  if  fit  or  not, 
be  killed  immediately.  Should  any  animal  after  death  present 
symptoms  of  disease,  the  carcass  is  ordered  off,  and  taken  in  a 
boat  to  the  Bell  Buoy,  and  flung  overboard,  when  it  is  quickly 
devoured  by  the  sharks  which  swarm  outside  the  reefs.  The 
.greater  part  of  tlie  vegetables  sold  in  the  bazaar  ate  grown  by 
Indians,  in  the  environs  of  Port  Jjouis,  Aux  Failles,  Moka,  &c., 
and  are  brought  in  small  donkey  carts  long  before  daylight. 

In  one  comer  of  the  fish  market  is  always  a  plentiftil  supply 
of  coffee,  cocoa  tendre,  or  the  soft  white  eulistance  in  the  cocoa 
before  the  nut  sets  hard  in  its  shell,  and  cocoa-nut  milk,  rice, 
and  other  cakes,  with  which  the  vendors  regale  themselves, 
and  these  often  form  the  only  food  they  take  till  their  return 
home  towards  noon,  of  course  including  the   inevitable  pipe, 

>  Some  jean  ago  a  caloalabion  iraa  made  of  the  amount  of  Bsh  suppONd  to  be 
consiiined  dail;  in  Uauritiua.    The  fbllowing  was  the  result:  — 
2,000  lbs.  of  ftesh  Bea  fish, 
1,000     „  salt     „        „ 

\M     „  fresh  iTBter  „    . 

600  paquelE  ahnnps  BD<1  cemeroM, 
300    „  ojBten. 

The  above  amount  gnxe  the  annual  tium  of  Jt22(l,000.  A  cOTTMt  ciUculatlon  made 
at  the  prasenl  Any  woulil  most  likel;  give  a  great  incTeHBC  on  the  abore.  Thia 
docE  not  include  imported  italt  fish. 
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too  oflen  filled  with  opium,  gxinga,  or  some  other  deleterioiw 
narcotic. 

from  the  lower  eod  of  the  bazaar  runs  Moka  Street,  and  in 
it,  £u:ing  Hempart  Street,  stands  the  old  French  Goveromeni 
House,  a  two-atoried  stone  buildinfj;,  with  a  large  dome  in  the 
centre,  which  lights  the  interior.  It  is  now  occupied  by  a  firm 
of  English  merdianta  as  a  warehouse  for  the  storage  of  gooda. 
It  is  of  considerable  interest  in  connection  with  the  history  of 
the  island,  being  the  only  city  residence  of  the  Frencli 
Governors  during  their  poBsesuion  of  the  Isle  of  France.  Moka 
Street  is  long  and  dusty,  the  great  outlet  to  the  city  on  the 
western  side,  with  more  traEBc  than  perhapH  any  other,  but 
principally  filled  with  little  provision  shops,  held  by  Chinaihen 
or  Lascars,  canteens,  &c,  &c.  Nearly  every  shop  in  it  (unlike 
the  rest  of  the  city)  is  lit  up  at  night,  and  I  have  often  strolled 
up  it  after  dark,  greatly  amused  watching  the  strange  manners 
of  the  various  races.  All  Eastern  nations  are  just  as  muci] 
addicted  to  frtory  telling  as  in  the  old  days  of  Haroun  al-Rasch  id, 
and  in  nearly  every  little  shop  in  the  streets  are  groups  eagerly 
listening  to  some  one  relating  stories  as  marvellous  as  the 
Arabian  Xigbts. 

At  gunfire,  or  eight  o'clock,  all  the  Lascars  biun  a  kind  of 
frankincense  in  their  scales,  and  about  the  shops,  muttering 
prayers  over  it,  to  keep  away  the  devils,  to  bring  them  good 
sales  the  ensuing  day,  and  render  the  house  lucky. 

Leading  out  of  this  street  is  the  Central  Railway  dfipot,  a 
fine  stone  building,  well  arranged  and  convenient.  From  this 
station  all  the  trains  leave  for  both  Northern  and  Midland 
lines.  The  fare  for  the  north  line  is  three  dollars  and  three 
quarters,  and  for  the  other  four  dollars  and  a  quarter.  The 
roads  are  admirably  laid,  its  rolling  stock  is  first  class,  and  it 
is  well  conducted.  Itu  numerous  stationa,  plainly  but  sub- 
stantially built,  and  well  constructed  bridges,  reflect  great 
credit  on  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Braeaey  and  Company,  the  con- 
tractors for  this  railway.  Tel^raphs  have  been  lately  added, 
and  few  places  in  the  world  can  boast  a  more  convenient  and 
comfortable  arrangement  of  carriages,  i£c. — whether  it  will 
ever  be  a  profitable  concern  remains  to  be  seen. 

Just  beyond  the  d^pot  are  the  Line  Barracks,  built  of  stone, 
on  one  side  two  stories  high,  and  the  whole  suhRtantially  en- 
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closed  vitli  strong  walls ;  having];  two  larg;e  gates,  one  in 
Barrack  and  the  other  in  Moka  Street.  The  square  contains 
twelve  acres,  and  makes  a  Sue  parade  and  exercising  ground 
for  the  troops.  They  are  capacious  enough  for  some  thousands 
of  soldiers;  hut  since  the  epidemic,  the  military  have  nearly 
abandoned  tliem,  and  now  t|iey  are  partially  occupied  hy  the 
police.  There  is  a  talk  of  pulling  tliem  down,  and  building 
new  ones  on  the  liigh  land  at  Flaines  Willienis,  wliich  1  should 
think  is  a  much  moreaensihle  arrangement;  for  it  seems  to  me 
to  have  been  a  great  mistake  to  Iiave  a  barracks  in  tlie  centre  of 


a  densely  populated  city  like  Port  Louis.  Along  the  southern 
walla  runs  a  ditch,  which  may  originally  have  been  intended  as 
a  moat,  but  now  receives  a  good  deal  of  sewage  water,  making 
it  a  most  unpleasant  locality. 

In  College  Street,  in  a  large  enclosure,  stands  the  Eoyal 
College,  an  irregular  building,  dating  from  1791.  One  side  of 
it  is  employed  as  a  Museum,  and  here  the  meetings  are  held 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  principal  edifices  for  religious  worship  in  Port  Louis  are 
St.  James's  Cathedral,  on  a  slight  rise  between  Pondri^re  Street, 
Denis  and  Lahourdonnais  Streets;  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral, 
in  Government  Street ;  the  Church  of  the  Immaculee  Concep- 
tion in  St.  George  Street ;  the  Scotch  Church,  a  little  above  the 
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bazaar ;  the  Independent  Ckapel,  in  Poudri^  Street,  and  the 
Mohammedan  Mosque,  in  Royal  Street.  There  are  a  few  other 
temporary  places  of  worship,  which  are  mentioned  elsewhere, 
and  a  Lascar  temple  near  Plaine  Verte. 

Taken  altogether,  Port  Louis  is  a  quaint,  old-fashioned 
place,  and  I  fear  it  is  not  destined,  at  all  events  for  some  time 
to  come,  to  be  much  modernised  and  improved. 

A  painful  picture  te  presented  by  the  endless  notices  of '  To 
Let '  on  almost  every  other  door  ia  many  of  the  streets.  Fine 
old  stores,  once  lieaped  with  coetly  merchandise,  and  let  at  &bu- 
lou3  prices  on  lease,  now  fetch  a  few  dollars  a  month  for  one  or 
two  rooms  (all  the  rest  shut  up),  let  most  probably  to  some 
coloured  cobbler  or  cigar  vendor,  where  he  works,  and  resides 
with  his  generally  numerous,  and  with  rare  exceptions,  noisy 
and  dirty  family. 

The  depreciation  of  property  in  Port  Louis  has  gone  steadily 
on  pince  the  fever.  The  white  population  is  gradually  deserting 
it  for  the  healthier  districts.  I  do  not  think  the  day  is  &r 
distant  when  it  will  be  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
coloured  races,  unless  a  total  change  is  made  in  its  sanitary 
condition,  either  by  drainage  or  some  other  means  ,of  altering 
the  present  defective  sewerage.  The  Indians  also  must  be 
compelled  to  conform  to  European  habits  of  cleanliness,  and 
utterly  give  up  their  own  antagonistic  ideas  on  the  subject,  before 
this  city  can  be  a  desirable  residence,  in  spite  of  its  being  the 
capital  of  the  '  Gem  of  the  East.' 
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FAMPLEMOUSSES   GASDEXS. 

M.  Poiire — Deicription  of  Garden »— Centre  ATeoue— Ob«li»k — ]jikt«— Sago 
Walk— Avenue  of  Rne  Trees— Effects  of  Hmricaae— Nursery— Boabiib— 
Grassy  Slope — Hr.  Home's  CoUoge — Curious  Trees  nsnr  it — Dr.  Meller'a 
Houw —Fernery — Bernadin  Sl.-Pierre— Loss  of  the  St.-QetBD— Captain's 
Desth- And  that  of  the  Tva  Lovers — Tombs  of  Paul  and  Viipnia. 

At  the  distance  of  seven  miles  from  Port  LouiB,  in  the  district 
of  PamplemouBses,  are  the  celebrated  BotAoical  Gardens,founded 
by  M.  Poivre  in  1768.  The  island  is  greatly  indebted  to  this 
gentleman  for  the  introduction  of  the  clove,  nutm^,  and  other 
spices,  besides  a  large  variety  of  useful  and  ornamental  trees, 
procured  with  great  diflBcidty  and  expense,  from  both  hemi- 
spheres. 

These  gardens  have  been  from  time  to  time  replenished  from 
the  various  botanical  gardens  of  Europe,  Cape  Town,  Australia, 
and  India,  and  now  form  the  special  attraction  of  the  colony. 

The  numerous  and  shady  avenues,  and  the  comfortable  little 
thatched  pavilions  scattered  in  all  directions,  impervious  to  the 
weather,  render  this  a  favourite  resort  of  the  citizens  of  Port 
Louis,  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  especially  during  the  intense 
heat  of  summer. 

These  gardens  have  been  recently  enclosed  with  a  substantial 
iron  railing  imported  from  Europe.  The  entrance  is  through 
massive  iron  gates,  and  on  the  right  there  stands  a  pretty  little 
lodge  for  the  gatekeeper. 

As  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  a  long  straight  avenue  extends, 
thickly  lined  on  each  side  with  the  Latania  glaucopkylla 
palm  (Mauritius),  and  towering  above  them  to  a  great 
height  are  the  slender  stems  of  the  areca-Qut  palm  {Areea 
catechu),   sometimes,   but   erroneously,   called  the  Betel  nut. 
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with  i\»  small  tuft  of  feathery  leaves  forminfr  its  crown.  Below 
these  leaves  are  clusters  of  bright  yellow  fruit,  which  the 
Indiaus  and  Malaya  chew,  with  the  leaf  of  the  Betel  plant 
(^Piper  Ckavica)  and  time.  This  fruit  possesses  intoxicating 
properties,  and  powerfully  Btimiilates  the  salivary  glands  and 
digestive  organs,  and  diminiBbes  the  perspiration  of  the  skin. 

In  the  &r  distance,  in  the  centre  of  the  avenue,  is  an  obeUsk, 
erected  to  the  memory  of  those  who  have  introduced  into 
Maiuitius  either  useful  plants  or  animals. 

Round  this  monument  are  some  fine  specimens  of  a  rare  and 
beautiful  palm,  the  Latania  aurea  (Duncan),  &om  Rodriques. 
The  natives  of  that  island  build  their  houses  with  the  outer 
slabs  of  its  trunk ;  make  the  rafters  of  \ia  leaf  stalks,  which 
sometimes  attain  the  length  of  six  to  ten  feet,  with  a  diameter 
of  two  to  four  inches  thick,  and  thatch  them  with  its  leaves. 

From  the  obelisk  we  pass  over  a  little  bridge,  spanning  a  clear 
stream,  down  a  long  winding  path,  so  densely  shaded  by  the 
Traveller's  Tree  {Ravenala  Madaga8carieneie),'Vwo9S  {Panda- 
nu8  utUia),  Raffias  ( Sagvs  Ruffia),  and  others,  that  it  is  imper- 
vious to  the  sun  at  noonday,  and  gives  a  better  idea  of  tropical 
scenery  than  any  part  of  the  gardens.  Here  and  there  are 
clumps  of  the  feathery  Bamboo,  which  prettily  conceal  little 
pavilions  with  seats  and  tables,  where  you  may  breakfast  or  dine 
quite  undisturbed  by  passers  by. 

The  extension  of  this  walk  is  bordered  with  the  Stevenson 
palm  (^Stevenaonia  grandlfolia),  and  passes  the  new  rosary, 
where  are  thousands  of  rose  trees  grafted  or  budded  with  all  the 
varieties  of  Europe,  except  the  loveliest  of  all,  the  Moss  rose, 
which  has  either  not  been  introduced,  or  will  not  thrive. 

There  is  a  small  lake,  surrounded  by  a  grassy  bank,  and  full 
of  blue  and  white  lotus  plants,  that  in  the  season  cover  its 
surface  with  their  large  blossoms.  There  are  also  some  fine 
specimens  of  the  lace,  or  lattice  leaf  plant  {Ouvi/randra  fen^- 
tralie),  with  its  curious  skeleton  leaves,  dicbotomous  spiked 
inflorescence,  and  pretty  white  flowers  which  show  their  heads 
just  above  the  water. 

Further  on  is  a  large  lake,  containing  several  pretty  islands, 
two  of  which  are  approached  by  bridges,  and  have  seats  under 
the  trees  for  visitors.  The  centre  islands  are  inaccessible,  and 
are  covered  with  the  traveller's  tree,  palms,  casuarinas,  and  a 
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tangle  of  fiowering  Ghnibs  and  underwood.  There  are  two  fine 
white  swans  on  it^  waters,  presented  hy  Lady  Barkly,  and  a 
handaome  black  Australian  swan,  which  some  time  ago  unfor- 
tunately lost  its  mate.  It  follows  the  white  ones  about,  but  the 
poor  fellow  gets  terribly  snubbed  by  his  snowy  comrades. 
They  are  all  quite  tame,  and  eat  from  the  hand.  This  lake  is 
full  of  the'  celebrated  gouramier,  and  golden  dace,  also  of 
monster  eels,  one  of  which  is  so  tame  that  whenever  the  swans 
come  to  be  fed,  he  pops  up  his  ugty  head,  and  takes  hie  share 
too. 

Half  encircling  this  lake  is  a  winding  alley  of  fine  sago  palms 
(Cycas  circinalis),  and  rare  shrubs  and  flowers  are  planted 
between  it  and  the  water's  edge  in  clumps  in  the  grass.  The 
fruit  of  these  palms  is  eaten  in  the  Moluccas,  and  an  inferior 
kind  of  flour  is  made  by  pounding  its  kernels  in  a  mortar.  It 
also  yields  a  gum  which,  when  coagulated  in  the  air,  is  applied 
to  malignant  sores,  and  it  excites  suppuration  in  an  incredibly 
short  time. 

Terminating  the  sago  walk,  rise  about  a  dozen  magnificent 
specimens  of  the  Oreodoxa  regia  palm  (Cuba),  far  exceeding  in 
beauty  those  of  the  King'a  Gardens  at  Rio  Janeiro. 

The  walk  round  the  other  half  of  this  lake,  is  bordered  with 
rows  of  the  Licuala  horrida  palm,  rightly  named,  for  every 
stem  and  leaf  is  bristling  with  tliousands  of  sharp  spines. 

In  a  corner  between  this  lake  and  the  garden  wall  is  a  small 
plantation  of  the  China  grass  cloth  plant  {Boehmeria  nivea), 
the  fibre  of  which  is  said  to  be  worth  in  the  European  and 
American  markets,  about  SOl.  to  100^  the  ton.  It  is  cultivated 
here  as  an  experiment,  for  propagation  and  distribution  to  the 
planters. 

Turning  to  the  left  on  entering  the  gardens,  are  two  walks 
shaded  by  magnificent  trees,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  are 
the  following : — the  Lecythia  ■minor,  with  its  large  fhiit  in  the 
form  of  an  urn,  from  which  the  top  spontaneously  separates 
like  a  lid.  The  Baeaia  latifolia,  or  lUipie  tree,  the  fruit  of 
which,  when  pressed,  yields  a  large  quantity  of  fatty  oil,  used 
in  India  for  lamps,  soap  making,  and  food,  and  also  employed 
medicinally  in  cutaneous  disorders.  The  Strychnoa  nux  vomica^ 
or  Strychnine  tree,  which  produces  the  well-known  poison-seeds  ; 
its  bark  is  also  supposed  to  be  very  poisonous,  though  they  say 
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the  pulp  in  which  the  deadly  nuta  are  imbedded  is  eatable. 
I'he  Camplior  tree  (CampAora  o^dui-nim.'),  from  which  the. 
Chineae  obtain  camphor  by  boiling  pieces  of  its  roots,  wood  and 
branches,  until  the  camphor  begins  to  adhere  to  the  stirring 
rod.  This  is  a  noble  umbrageous  tree,  from  three  to  five  feet 
in  diameter.  (The  hard  camphor  of  Sumatra  and  Borneo,  in 
obtained  from  the  D^'yu^aXanaps  Camphora,  quite  a  different 
tree).  The  Hymentta  Courbaril  and  Hymenata  verrucosa :  tlie 
former  is  the  West  Indian  Ijocust  tree,  with  a  close-grained, 
tough  wood,  in  great  request  for  tree-nails,  used  in  the  plank- 
ing of  vessels,  and  the  latter  is  an  East  Indian  tree ;  both  yield 
the  copal  used  for  the  well-known  varnish.  The  Chry- 
aopkyllum,  or  Star  Apple,  producing  a  fruit  much  esteemed 
in  its  native  country  (India)  as  an  article  for  dessert.  The 
SemecarpuB  Anacardlum^  the '  marking  nut  tree '  of  commerce ; 
from  its  seeds  the  varnish  of  Sylhet  is  obtained ;  it  is  extremely 
dangerous  to  some  constitutions,  as  the  skin  when  rubbed  with 
it  becomes  inflamed,  and  covered  with  pimples  that  are  difficult 
to  heal,  and  the  fumes  are  said  to  produce  painful  swellings 
and  inflammation.  The  Tectona  grandis,  or  Teak  tree,  that 
yields  the  well-known  and  valuable  timber.  The  Adenanthera 
pavonvna  and  the  Pterocarpua  aantaHnvs,  both  giving  red 
and  scarlet  dyes ;  the  pretty  smooth  bright-red  seeds  of  the 
.  former  are  made  into  necklaces,  baskets,  &c. ;  and  the  Ptero- 
caipus  draco,  or  Dragon's  Blood  tree,  that  furnishes  the  dragon's 
blood  of  commerce,  which  is  sometimes,  but  improperly  called 
gum  dragon. 

The  ground  under  the  shade  of  these  interesting  trees  has 
been  recently  laid  out  in  beds  for  the  better  cultivation  of 
shade-loving  plants,  or  rather  plants  that  require  shade  in 
so  hot  a  climate,  such  as  begonias,  fuchias,  gloxinias,  gesnerias, 
&c.  &c.  This  pleasant  spot  is  close  to  another  alley  of  fine 
palms,  arecas  of  different  species,  and  at  intervab  are  seats, 
from  which  a  good  view  of  the  Peter  Both  Mountain  is  obtained. 
Many  of  these  palms  are  100  years  old.  Sad  destruction  was  made 
among  them  by  the  hurricane  of  Alarcli  1868,  and  as  it  would 
take  a  great  amount  of  time  and  labour  to  replace  the  old  trees 
by  young  ones,  and  the  soil  would  require  entirely  renovating, 
mahogany  trees  are  being  planted  in  their  places.  These  hand- 
some trees  are  grown  from  seeds  sent  by  Dr.  Hooker,  Director 
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of  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew,  and  are,  I  believe,  the  first  planted 
in  Mauritius. 

Near  to  this  alley  are  two  other  newly  introduced  trees,  the 
Siphonia  elaetica,  or  India-rubber  tree.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
the  India-rubber  used  in  England  is  procured  from  the 
Siphoniaa  of  Brazil  and  Quiana. 

In  the  centre  of  the  gardens,  a  portion  of  ground  is  set  apart 
for  a  nursery.  This  produces  a  large  supply  of  young  plants 
for  distribution  in  the  colony.     In   1865  over  50,000  young 


trees  were  distributed.  New  varieties  of  the  sugar-cane  are 
also  propagated  in  this  nursery,  to  enable  the  planters  to  re- 
place the  exhausted  varieties  now  cultivated  iu  the  island. 

To  the  right  of  the  main  entrance  are  rows  of  new  exotics 
and  beds  of  bright^^oloured  flowers  and  shrubs,  all  classified  and 
named.  Beyond  these  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  parts  of  the 
gardens ;  a  grassy  slope  extending  downwards  to  another  large  ■ 
lake,  that  has  also  a  pretty  island  encircled  with  rock  work, 
Kaffias  and  Vacoas. 

From  the  leaves  of  the  Raffia,  before  they  are  fully  unfolded, 
the  Mal^;ash  make  hats,  mat^,  and  a  great  variety  of  useful 
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and  oraameatal  articles.  The  scales  of  its  pericarp,  wbea 
polished,  are  sometimes  used  as  an  omament  for  The  outsides 
of  workbozes,  baskets,  &c. 

Its  petioles  or  leaf  stalks  are  employed  for  palisades  and 
rafters  in  hut  building,  and  vhen  kept  dry  will  last  from  twenty 
to  thirty  years.  The  vacoa  is  often  called  the  Screw  pine,  from 
the  peculiar  Epiral  form  the  leaves  assume  in  their  convolutions 
round  the  trunk.  Under  the  crown  hangs  the  beautiful  but 
uneatable  amber-coloured  fruit.  The  leaves  are  narrow  and 
flat,  and  the  natives  plait  them  into  mats,  baskets,  and  sugar 
bags.  The  latter  are  universally  used  in  the  packing  of  sugar, 
and  one  would  imagine  ought  to  be  a  source  of  profit  to  the 
poor  in  the  country;  but,  like  so  many  other  rseful  productions 
growing  with  little  trouble  over  the  island,  its  cultivation  is  so 
much  neglected,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  bags  used  are 
imported  from  Madagascar,  and  Bome  other  of  the  adjacent 
islands. 

Out  of  this  lake  flows  a  stream,  with  a  pretty  fall  of  water 
that  passes  under  an  iron  bridge  into  the  ravine  below. 

A  very  attractive  feature  on  the  grassy  slope  is  a  gigantic 
baobab  {Adoffisonia  daigitata\  measuring  thirty  feet  round  at 
thecollum.  It  has  a  singular  fruit,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  long, 
covered  with  a  rongh  brown  coat,  and  hanging  from  a  very  long 
thread-like  stem  from  the  branches.  In  Western  Africa,  its 
native  country,  it  is  said  to  live  thousands  of  years,  and  grows 
BO  large  that  whole  families  can  reside  in  its  hollowed  trunk.' 

Scattered  over  the  turf  is  a  small  collection  of  coniferous 
trees,  natives  of  both  hemispheres.  Many  of  them  have  only 
been  planted  about  three  or  four  years,  but  they  would  scarcely 
be  excelled  in  beauty  in  their  own  climates. 

There  are  very  fine  specimens  of  araucarias,  dammaras,  pinna, 
two  or  three  specimens  of  thujas,  cupressus,  juniperus,  and 
callitris. 

lliis  collection  is  being  added  to  yearly ;  and  the  graceful 
forms  of  these  exotics  mingled,  with  groups  of  bananas,  travel- 

■  Adaoson  noticeg  oiM  nhicb  thre*  eenlnriet  befora  had  bern  obeerred  by  two 
Eogliah  travellers,  and  on  excavKtiog  the  trank  nf  this  tree,  ^eie  «u  Ibmnd  kd 
inMinption  thej  had  written,  corered  with  300  ligneoufl  lajm ;  from  thli  thejr 
were  enabled  to  judge  bow  much  the  gigantic  plant  had  grown  in  300  yean,  and 
comparing  it  with  the  diameter  of  Ihs  trer,  it  was  eitimated  that  the  probable 
daration  of  iti  existence  was  upwards  of  fi,000  yean. 
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ler'B  treea,  and  the  more  regular-shaped  exogens,  particularly 
the  fine  tamarinds  {Ta/marinSAis  indica),  have  a  pictureeque 
and  striking  effect  to  a  stranger'a  eye. 

In  the  midut  of  all  this  wealthoftropical  vegetation,  here  and 
there  one  Btarts  with  deUght,  as  one  finds  some  of  our  northern 
climate's  pet  flowers.  Close  to  the  monstrous  Baobab  is  a  bed 
where  the  English  honeysuckle  blooms  in  wild  profusion,  and 
most  of  UB  are  tempted  to  break  the  strict  rules  against  gather- 
ing fiowere,  in  order  .to  take  away  a  spray  that  recalls  so 
vividly  'auld  lang  syne.'  Passing  along  the  upper  part  of  the 
grassy  slope,  over  a  stone  bridge,  covered  with  the  large  blue 
thunbergia,  you  see  the  cottage  of  the  sub-director  on  the  left, 
with  the  chiefs  offices. 

In  front  of  Mr.  Home's,  is  a  fine  Satin-wood  tree  {Swietenia 
ChloroxyUm),  which,  in  its  native  country,  growa  to  the  height 
of  100  feet ;  and  a  handsome  plant  of  the  Cow-itch  {Miiouiut 
prurieTis).  Not  fax  from  the  cottage  stand  two  splendid  Bread- 
fruit trees,  not  only  the  oldest  in  the  island,  but  supposed  to 
be  the  parents  of  all  the  rest  of  this  beautiful  and  useful  tree 
iu  Mauritius.  Near  these,  by  the  side  of  a  canal,  grows  one  of 
the  Carludovica  palmata,  from  the  unezpanded  leaves  of  which 
are  made  the  &mous  Panama  hats. 

Then  come  rows  of  the  elegant  feathery  cocoa-nut,  and  Cocoa 
plumosa,  and  the  majestic  Talipot  palm  {Corypha  umbraculi- 
fera).  The  Cinghaleae  make  mats  from  the  leaves  of  this 
palm,  which  serve  to  construct  their  temporary  huts.  These 
mats  are  so  light  that  a  man  can  easily  carry  enough  for  a  tent 
capable  of  containing  twenty  people ;  and,  with  a  few  sticks 
from  the  nearest  jungle,  two  or  three  men  will  run  it  up  in 
about  twenty  minutes. 

There  is  another  walk  shaded  by  the  G-ommuti  palm 
{Sagv^Tus  aacchanfer),  from  which  sugar  (called  'jaggery '  in 
India)  is  made  in  the  Moluccas,  Ceylon,  and  the  Philippine 
Islands.  Its  juice,  when  fermented,  produces  *  toddy,'  that 
arrack  is  distilled  £rom  in  Batavia.  A  fine  tree  has  been  known 
to  yield  ninety  pints  of  toddy  in  a  day.  From  its  trunk,  when 
exhausted  of  its  sweet  juice,  a  good  deal  of  the  sago  of  com- 
merce is  obtained,  and  one  tree  will  give  about  200  pounds  of 
sago. 

The  hairy-looking  fibre  that  envelopes  its  trunk  at  the  base 
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of  its  petioles  is  used  by  uphokterers  as  a  eubstitute  fur  horse> 
hair  to  stuff  cushions,  and  is  called  gommuti  or  giou  fibre,  and 
serves  also  for  caulking  vessels,  and  making  ropes. 

There  are  some  of  the  Caryota  urena  palms,  which  also  yield 
sugar,  toddy  and  sago.  The  palms  giving  the  largest  quantity 
of  sago  are  the  Sagua  Icevia  and  S.  genuina,  the  former  of 
vhich  often  produces  as  much  as  800  pounds  from  one  trunk. 

In  a  pretty  enclosure  on  the  right  is  the  house  of  Dr.  Meller, 
the  Director  of  the  Gardens,'  with  ita  verandah  completely 
hidden  behind  masses  of  the  lilac  bourgainvillsea,  the  scarlet 
ipomsea,  and  monster  passion  Sowers. 

Under  the  supervision  of  this  accomplished  botanist,  and  the 
energetic  management  of  Mr.  Home,  the  gardens  have  greatly 
improved,  and  new  and  useful  plants  are  being  constantly  in- 
troduced into  the  colony. 

Close  to  Dr.  Meller'a  house  is  the  Fernery,  admirably  situated 
on  a  rocky  descent,  with  a  pretty  sparkling  stream -at  its  foot. 
It  contains  many  hundreds  of  ferns  and  orchids,  about  150  of 
which  are  natives  of  Mauritius.  Here  may  be  seen  the  cele- 
brated Coco  de  mer,  from  Seychelles,  with  its  great  twin  nuts- 
From  the  delicate  hbres  of  the  leaves,  the  elegant  basket^ 
fans,  hats,  &c.,  are  made.  There  are  several  squares  planted 
with  nutmeg,  clove,  and  other  spice  trees,  that  all  bear  prolifi- 
cally.  The  mangosteen  of  India  grows  here,  but  it  must  be 
either  a  very  different  or  very  inferior  fruit,  if  one  can  judge 
of  it  by  the  descriptions  given  by  travellers. 

It  would  be  a  hopeless  task  to  tiy  and  give  a  more  detailed 
account  of  all  the  beautiful  trees,  shrubs,  creepers,  &c.,  of  these 
gardens,  as  there  is  no  printed  guide  to  them,  and  except  the 
late  additions  none  are  named,  so  that  it  is  an  embarraa  de 
rickeeaes  when  one  attempts  a  description  of  them. 

In  a  work  on  Mauritius,  it  would  never  do  to  omit  all  men- 
tion of  the  tombs  of  Paul  and  Virginia  at  Pamplemousses. 

Bemadin  St.-Pierre's  world-known  and  interesting  romance 
has  spread  a  sort  of  halo  round  Mauritius  for  well  nigh  a  cen- 
tury ;  and  to  those  who  never  visited  the  island,  it  will  still  have 

'  Since  Uiii  was  written  the  colony  has  had  to  dnplore  the  loss  of  Dr.  Meller, 
irho  died  vhilst  dd  a  Tisit  to  AoBtcitliiii  to  purchnra  fresh  mqes  to  teplaca  the 
pxhniutrd  sod  diBOued  tipecire  in  the  latiiiid.  The  gsideaE  are  doit  ably  man>iged 
by  Mr.  J,  Horns.  ; 
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charms.  But  one  has  OBly  to  be  there  a  few  dayu  before  the 
positive  absurdiiiea  in  it  strike  one  forcibly. 

Writers  of  romances,  when  about  to  draw  largely  od  their 
imaginatioae,  should  be  very  careful  to  conceal  the  actual 
whereabouts  of  their  stories ;  for  this  very  realistic  age,  when 
steam  and  electricity  aonibilate  time  and  space,  when  the  most 
distant  comers  of  the  earth  are  better  known  than  Scotland  or 
Ireland  a  century  ago,  is  sure  to  take  the  romance  of  mystery 
out  of  them,  and  display  their  ridiculous  side  when  reduced  to 
fact. 

The  following  narration  will  show  on  what  St.-Pierre 
founded  his  tale. 

In  1744,  drought  and  locusts  had  occasioned  a  terrible 
scarcity  in  the  Isle  of  France,  and  the  '  St.-G-eran '  was  sent  from 
the  mother-country,  to  assist  the  Governor,  Mahe  de  Labour- 
donnais,  richly  laden  with  arms  and  provisions.  This  was 
doubly  needed,  on  account  of  the  failure  of  several  large 
vessels,  just  returned  &om  India,  in  procuring  a  supply  of  rice. 

The  '  St.-Genui '  was  in  sight  of  Round  Island  at  four  p.m., 
and  the  captAin,  M.  de  la  Marre,  wished  to  profit  by  a  fine 
moonUght  night  to  enter  Tombeau  Bay,  but  it  was  afterwards 
decided  to  Ue  to  till  the  next  day.  In  consequence  of  ignor- 
ance of  the  dangerous  coast,  the  ship  touched  on  the  reef, 
'  towards  three  in  the  morning,  about  a  le^^e  from  the  coast, 
and  the  same  distance  from  Isle  d'Ambre.  The  sea  there 
generally  runs  high,  and  drove  the  ship  with  violence  on  the 
breakers. 

Every  effort  was  made  to  lower  the  boats,  but  the  crashing 
down  of  the  masts  stove  in  their  bulwarks,  and  carried  them 
away.  The  keel  soon  after  breaking  in  the  middle,  engulphed 
the  centre,  and  fixed  the  extremities  of  the  ship  on  the  reefs. 

At  M.  de  la  Marre's  request,  the  chaplain  pronounced  a  gene- 
ral benediction  and  absolution,  and  the  '  Ave  Maria  Stella '  was 
sung. 

Numbers  of  the  crew  flung  themselves  into  the  sea,  on  planks, 
yards,  bars,  or  anything  that  offered  a  hold ;  but,  carried  away 
by  the  currents,  beaten  and  tossed  by  tbe  waves,  nearly  all 
found  a  watery  grave. 

A  sailor  named  Caret  made  the  greatest  efforts  to  save  M. 
de  la  Marre.     He  implored  him  lo  take  off  his  clothes,  but  he 
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persistently  refused,  saying, '  It  did  not  become  the  dignity  of 
his  position  to  land  without  them.' 

Caret  at  length  succeeded  in  placing  his  captain  on  a  plank, 
and  the  intrepid  fellow  swam  a  long  time  through  the  fltrong 
currents  dragging  the  plank  after  him. 

£acountering  a  rail  laden  with  the  crew,  M.  de  la  Marrs 
thought  be  would  be  safer  on  it,  and  left  the  brave  Caret  for 
the  raft.  Plunging  to  avoid  collision,  the  latter,  as  he  slowly 
rose  to  the  sur&ce  again,  found  to  his  horror  that  raft  and 
men  all  had  disappeared,  engulphed  in  the  boiling  waters. 

There  were  on  board  two  lovers,  a  Mdlle.  Mallet  and  M.  de 
Peramon,  who  were  to  be  united  in  marriage  on  arriving  at 
the  Isle  of  France. 

The  young  man,  as  anxious  and  agitated  as  the  girl  was  calm 
and  resigned,  when  the  others  left,  was  making  a  sort  of  raft  on 
which  to  save  her  who  was  dearer  than  his  own  life.  On  his 
knees  he  implored  her  to  descend  with  him  on  to  the  frail  but 
sole  hope  of  safety;  and  to  ensure  a  greater  certai  ty,  be 
begged  her  to  take  off  the  heavier  part  of  her  ganQents.  This 
she  steadily  refused  to  do.  When  be  found  hia  most  earnest 
solicitations  vain,  and  consequently  all  hope  of  saving  her  lost, 
though  she  entreated  him  to  leave  ber,  he  quietly  took  from  a 
pocket-book  a  tress  of  her  bair,  kissed  it,  and  placed  it  on  bis 
heart.  With  his  arm  round  her  to  ebieldberas  far  as  he  could 
to  the  last,  he  calmly  awaited  the  terrible  catastrophe  at  her 
aide ;  nor  had  they  long  to  wait,  for  they  were  soon  washed 
from  the  deck,  and  their  bodies  were  picked  up  at  Tombeau 
Bay.' 

Eight  of  the  crew  and  one  passenger  were  all  that  were  saved, 
and  made  known  the  details  of  the  shipwreck.  This  disaster 
was  the  more  firigbtful  as  it  took  place  at  a  season  of  the  year 
which  is  always  calm  in  these  regions,  and  it  can  only  be  attri- 
buted to  the  imprudence  of  the  officers  and  their  entire  ignor- 
ance of  the  coast. 

The  two  tombs  shown  as  those  of  Paul  and  Virginia  are  two 
common-place  brick  and  mortar  structures,  whitewashed,  or 
at  least  they  were  wo,  years  ago.     They  are  situated  in  what 
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was  once  a  fine  garden,  a  little  rivulet  flowing  between  them, 
and  Bhaded  by  beautiful  palma  and  feathery  bamboos. 

I  had  a  special  miasioQ  from  a  romantic  young  lady  to  send 
her  some  Sowers  from  the  tombs,  as  precious  relics !  Sad  to 
relate,  when  I  visited  them  there  had  been  heavy  rains — the 
whole  place  was  a  swamp,  and  I  could  not  get  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  them.  However,  I  gathered  a  few  rose  leaves  from 
another  part  of  the  garden,  which,  I  do  not  doubt,  answered 
equally  as  well. 

Now,  instead  of  the  silence  and  seclusion  once  surrounding 
this  show-place  for  all  visiters,  a  railway  station  is  within  a  few 
yards  of  it ;  the  iron  horses  go  thundering  by,  and  the  progress 
of  steam  has  caused  a  consequent  decline  in  romance  in 
Mauritius  as  well  as  elsewhere. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

TSB  BACES. 

The  Beginning  of  Racing  in  UauriUui — UnprofltablencM  of  Bocm — HorMd  tgt; 
Inferior — Rules  and  Begnlationl  np  to  HsTmarket  maik — Ko  InformBtion  to 
ba  got — PrepantJonB  tor  Sacsa — Racs  Monday-— General  Excitement — The 
Bbcb — Jockeys — The  Loges — SatnidAy — Scenes  in  Bacoar— -Costumes — Haulch 
CKiU— Toilette*— Fainfol  Case  of  take  in— Betum  Home. 

Tes  conuneacement  of  the  racing  era  in  Mauritius  was  in  June, 
1812,  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Draper,  a  member  of  the 
English  Jockey  Club,  and  the  fine  field  of  the  Champ  de  Mars 
was  appropriated  to  the  sport. 

How  matters  were  then  carried  on  I  know  not,  but  I  doubt 
if  the  racing  was  ever  much  to  boast  of.  It  is  true  that  for 
years  fresh  blood  from  Europe,  the  Cspe,  and  Australia  has  been 
imported,  but  like  the  human  race,  the  equine  degenerates 
rapidly  here,  and  racing  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  profit- 
able speculation,  for  some  of  the  moat  energetic  importers 
hare  entirely  ceased  and  given  up  their  studs. 

I  have  witnessed  two  of  these  exhibitions  of  horse-fiesh,  and 
considered  the  whole  afbir  as  got  up  by  a  few  private  specula- 
tors. All  the  horses  I  have  seen  entered  were  a  poor  lot,  and 
80  &r  from  being  fit  for  racing,  I  question  if  any  gentleman  in 
Europe  or  America  who  valued  his  turn-out  would  have  ridden 
them  either  in  the  Central  Park,  New  York,  in  Hyde  Park,  or 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 

It  most  be,  however,  understood  that  the  lailure  is  not  from 
any  want  of  forms  and  rules,  for  there  is  a  Turf  Club,  which 
issues  printed  regulations  on  the  strictest  Newmarket  prin- 
ciples, and  they  are  supposed  to  be  carried  out  to  the  letter. 

I  can  give  very  little  information  as  to  wha^  goes  on  in  tbo 
Mauritius  racing  world,  either  in  the  present  or  past  times. 
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I  have  applied  over  and  over  again  to  some  of  the  principal 
members  for  such  knowledge,  who  were  lavish  in  promises ; 
but  the  only  result  I  have  attained,  after  waiting  many  months, 
is  8  copy  of  the  aforeaaid  regulations.  So  I  must  perforce  draw 
a  veil  over  the  racing  history  of  the  island,  and  will  only  de- 
scribe the  field  of  strife. 

Formerly  the  races  were  held  in  September,  then  in  August, 
and  latterly  iu  July  ;  a  more  aeiiBible  arrangement,  as  there  is 
generally  in  the  last  named  months  a  prospect  of  fine  weather, 
without  the  mid-day  heat  of  the  former.  For  some  weeks 
previous  to  the  races  great  preparations  go  on.  A  long  row  of 
stalls  or  lodges,  and  the  judges'  stand,  are  erected  near  the  win- 
ning post.  The  course  is  put  in  first  rate  order  ;  confectioners 
lay  in  ample  stocks  of  eatables  and  drinkables,  not  forgetting 
ice;  milliners  and  dressmakers  are  at  work  night  and  day 
to — spare  your  blushes,  ladies,  I  will  not  dare  to  intrude  on 
such  sacred  ground.  On  that  head  I  will  confine  myself  to 
describing  only  the  brilliant  results  when  you  dazzle  our  be- 
wildered eyes  on  the  long  prepared-for  day.  Meetings  of  the 
Turf  Club,  bettings,  watching  the  horses  cantering  round 
the  field  on  early  mornings  and  showing  off  their  paces,  and 
80  on,  till  the  eventful  Monday,  the  first  day  of  the  races, 
arrives. 

From  daylight  every  street  is  crowded  with  loads  of  chairs, 
tables,  benches,  and  stands.  Private  carriages  are  driven  up 
and  left  horseless  within  the  cordon  near  the  loges.  Tents  rise 
on  the  surrounding  eminences  ashy  magic,  flags  fiy,  tomtoms 
beat,  the  whole  city  is  in  a  ferment.  One  loge  is  set  apart  for 
the  governor,  another  for  the  council,  mayor,  officers  of  the 
regiment,  &c. 

By  11  o'clock  knots  of  anxious  and  horsey-looking  men  may 
be  seen  near  the  betting  stand ;  horses  may  be  heard  neighing 
in  the  distance,  the  loges  and  carriages  begin  to  fill,  all  is  con- 
fusion worse  confounded,  everyone  rushing  madly  about,  not  a 
calm  face  visible.  Men,  women,  and  children,  horses  and  dogs, 
swell  the  crowd  on  the  course ;  the  wretched  police,  sweltering 
tmder  the  brilliant  sun  in  their  closely  buttoned  cloth  coats, 
hoarse  with  their  efforts  to  clear  it. 

Up  goes  the  Royal  standard,  a  carriage  dashes  along,  and 
his  Excellency  and  lady  are  ushered  into  their  loge. 
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VeMcIes  of  every  descriptioD  set  down  their  gorgeous  bur- 
dens, and  tbe  vhole  place  is  soon  a  flutter  of  ribbons,  silks,  and 
muslins.  '  Way  there,'  and  on  come  the  prancing  horses  ted 
by  their  jockeys  and  owners,  with  difficulty  soothed  into  an 
equable  frame  of  mind  fit  for  their  duties  in  the  Babel  of 
sounds  around  them. 

Headlong  goes  the  crowd  at  last.  The  course  is  clear  even 
of  the  inevitable  old  woman  who  will  go  every  way  but  the 
nearest  off,  and  the  howling  dog  pursued  by  the  whole  police 
force.  The  jockeys  and  saddles  properly  weighed  and  weighted, 
*  Are  you  ready? '  responded  to,  and  the  magic  '  OffI '  uttered,  and 
away  they  go.  A  great  silence  falls  on  the  assembled  multitude, 
till  the  horses  begin  to  turn  towards  the  winning  post,  when  a 
gradual  hum  steals  through  the  eilence,  and  it  ends  in  a  roar 
of  applause  as  tbe  winner  comes  in,  though  I  believe  not  more 
than  a  third  of  the  multitudes  present  know  when  the  horses 
do  run.  The  jockeys  return  to  be  weighed,  and  all  the  forms 
usual  on  such  occasions  in  the  mother  country  are  gone  through. 
The  jockeys  (save  the  mark,  for  only  one  I  have  seen  who 
knew  anything  about  riding)  are  dressed  in  such  fantastic 
colours,  it  is  enough  to  make  tbe  quietest  horse  shy  when  he 
is  mounted,  in  astonishment  at  such  a  flutter  of  silks  and 
ribands. 

The  gentlemen  who  keep  private  carriages  appear  to  take 
more  pride  in  their  horses  than  the  racing  community  in  theirs  ; 
and  till  a  better  system  of  stabling  and  training  is  adopted,  the 
IVlauritian  Newmarket  will  be  ever  at  a  low  ebb.  It  has  one 
good  side,  it  is  profitable  to  trade,  and  is  a  general  holiday  and 
festival,  and  where  there  is  such  a  lack  of  amusement,  I  do 
not  wonder  at  its  being  kept  up.  I  will  turn,  then,  to  the 
pleasantest  part  of  the  affair — the  loges,  where  are  the  fashion 
and  beauty  of  the  island.  The  French  ladies,  and  the  English 
who  foUow  French  fashions,  certainly  dress  with  exquisite 
taste.  From  the  fluttering  lace  above  the  chignon  (or  water- 
fall, as  we  call  it  in  Yankee-land)  down  to  the  points  of  their 
Canots'  boots,  or  the  tips  of  their  dainty  Jouvin  or  Boudier'a 
gloves,  all  is  rich,  well  chosen,  harmonious;  only  to  a  Northerner's 
eye,  a  iceiie  too  rich  for  out-of-door  costume. 

Tliere  are  generally  three  or  four  races,  and  by  4  or  5  o'clock 
all  is  over  until  Wednesday,  when  much  the  same  programme 
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is  gone  through,  except  that  there  is  not  euch  a  large  concourEe 
of  people  as  on  the  first  and  last  days. 

With  the  BiDgle  exception  of  New  Year's  day,  Saturday,  the 
third  day  of  the  races,  is  the  grand  holiday  for  all  classes  and 
colours.  Peons,  cooks,  household  servants,  claim  a  release  from 
work,  the  two  latter  but  too  often  regardless  of  Monsieur  or 
Madame's  entreaties  to  be  home  in  time  to  get  dinner  ready. 
Lucky  is  the  housekeeper  who  has  this  day  taken  the  pre- 
caution to  have  that  meal  cooked  beforehand. 

From  gunfire  at  dawn  of  day  every  inlet  to  the  town  swarms 
with  carts  and  carriole,  literally  crammed  with  Indian  women 
and  children ;  the  men  walking  alongside,  and  all  dressed  in 
a  superabundance  of  extra  finery.  They  come  in  &om  the 
villages  and  estates. 

The  first  point  of  attraction  is  the  bazaar,  and  thither  I  also 
went  for  household  purposes.  I  confess  Uiat  bad  beef  and  worse 
mutton  (the  fare  in  the  market  on  that  day)  had  less  charms  for 
me  than  watching  th&  busy  scene  around.  Outside  the  gates 
stood  rows  of  little  carts,  drawn  by  sleek-coated  donkeys,  their 
headgear  adorned  with  flowers.  These  were  filled  with  very 
smalt  Indian  children,  put  there  to  keep  them  out  of  the 
crowd,  while  pater  and  materfamilias  were  having  a  goesip 
within  the  gates.  Each  cart  was  a  picture.  Such  a  number 
of  grave,  self-possessed  atoms  of  humanity  I  never  saw.  Every 
one  of  them  in  a  new  costmne,  glittering  with  jewellery,  their 
bright  black  eyes  sparkling  with  anticipated  delight,  but  un- 
like European  children — nearly  all  silent. 

Inside  all  was  bustle  and  gaiety.  '^liereTer  Indian  delicacies 
were  sold,  there  mirth  was  rife — everybody  laughing,  joking, 
bargaining,  eating,  and  gossiping  in  a  Babel  of  dialects.  All 
was  hurry  and  fun,  as  the  bazaar  closes  early  on  that  day,  and 
woe-betide  the  housekeeper  that  neglects  to  send  to  market 
early.  Every  bit  of  fruit  is  swept  off,  either  by  customers  in 
haste  to  go  to  the  Champ  de  Mars,  or  by  the  vendors,  who  hope 
to  realise  larger  profits  by  selling  it  on  the  race  ground- 
Here  and  there  a  grave  couple  are  seen  smoking  and  telling 
their  adventures  since  their  last  meeting,  and  if  you  want 
their  wares  you  must  wait  till  the  speech  is  finished  before 
they  will  answer  you.  Commend  me  to  a  group  of  Malabar 
1  out  for  a  spree,  for  gossiping.     If  it  be  true  that  out  of 
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the  ten  meaanres  of  speech  given  by  the  Gods,  women  got  nine, 
it  is  quite  certain  that  the  Indian  fair  sex  appropriated  Be%'en 
of  them.  Their  tones  are  so  sharp  and  high,  that  any  stranger 
would  suppose  them  quarrelling. 

Between  seven  and  eight  o'clock,  ap  Bomfaon,  Church,  and 
Corderie  Streets,  that  run  direct  from  the  bazaar  to  the  Champ 
de  Mars,  goes  a  stream  of  coloured  people  of  all  nations.  ' 

The  grave,  stout  Arab,  generally  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  a 
good  pair  of  horses,  with  his  little  boys,  in  beautifully  gold- 
embroidered  robes  and  caps  (no  Arab  woman  is  ever  visible 
in  Mauritius) ;  the  Parsee  in  long  white  dress  and  singular  tall 
cap,  hollow  at  the  top — and  even  he  has  a  smile  on  his  stem 
handsome  face,  and  thousands  of  Indians  of  different  races, 
most  of  them  in  native  costume ;  but  a  few  indulging  in  coata, 
particularly  old  cast-off  soldiers'  red  coats,  with  a  yellow  or 
white  waist  cloth  and  bright  head  dress,  the  ends  sticking  out 
hora-foshion,  looking  quite  happy  and  unconscious  that  a  coat 
requires  a  nether  garment.  I^e  stout,  heavy  Malagash,  small 
Creole  Indian,  pig^yed  Chinaman,  French  and  English  Creoles, 
and  American,  English,  and  French,  jtmr  aaii^,  all  have  repre- 
sentatives at  this  Mauritian  carnival. 

The  centre  of  the  Champ  de  Mars  is  devoted  to  other 
amusements  than  racing.  Swings,  merry-go-rounds,  greased 
poles,  even  Aunt  Sally  has  found  her  way  there.  Look  down 
on  this  varied  scene  from  one  of  the  surrounding  eminences, 
and  you  get  a  sight  almost  unique  in  the  civilised  world. 

This  vast  plain  is  lined  on  two  sides  with  pleasant  looking 
houses,  every  window  and  garden  overflowing  with  visitors,  the 
hill  at  the  upper  end  covered  to  its  summit  with  tents  and 
booths.  The  Citadel  Hill,  which  overlooks  it,  is  crowded  with 
pedestrians,  and  the  different  streets  that  diverge  from  it 
at  it£  foot  swarm  with  carriages  and  people  going  and  coming. 
Bacchus  and  Comna  reign  supreme.  In  every  com^  are 
Indians  vending  indescribable  confectionary,  eagerly  devoured. 
Inmiense  baskets  of  fruit  and  pistaches  disappear,  and  oceans 
of  lemonade  and  other  not  so  innocuous  drinks. 

Between  the  races  may  be  seen  a  dense  crowd,  and  in  its 
centre  three  Nautch  girls  performing  their  dances  and  singing 
songs  unfit  for  ears  polite,  but  luckily  in  the  Hindoo  tongue,  to 
the  great  delight  of  the  'circling  faces.     They  are  accompanied 
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by  five  musicians,  with  fiddle,  cymbals,  and  drums  fastened 
to  the  waist  by  cloth  girdles.  The  girls  were  fantastically 
dressed  in  bright-colourGd  muslin  skirts  and  very  short  bodices,  ^ 
showing  the  plump  brown  akin  between  the  two,  and. the  long 
scarf-like  'Capra'  floating  round  them,  striped  and  trimmed 
with  gold  lace.  Their  faces  were  painted,  and  anklets  and 
wristlets  encircled  with  rows  of  silver  bells  that  tinkled  with 
every  movement.  An  old  fakir  went  with  the  girls,  dressed  in 
ra^ed  coat  and  patched  trowsers,  and  a  cap  covered  with 
strings  of  beads  that  hung  to  his  waist,  and  his  face  hideously 
streaked  with  white  paint.  Between  the  dances  he  sang  and 
told  stories,  which,  judging  from  the  warm  reception  they  re- 
ceived from  the  audience,  must  have  been  of  a  very  questionable 
character ;  and  it  is  well  known  the  accredited  story-tellers, 
whose  name  is  Legion,  have  a  ripertowe  that  beats  Eugene  Sue 
or  Paul  de  Kock  out  and  out. 

After  the  most  indescribable  postures  and  gestures,  one  of 
the  girls  would  throw  herself  on  the  neck  of  some  bachelor 
bystander,  who  was  obliged  to  give  her  money  before  he  could 
make  his  escape  from  the  jeers  of  the  crowd.  These  wretched 
women  are  set  apart  from  childhood  for  the  Nautcb,  mider  the 
charge  of  the  ugly  old  fakir,  and  are  obliged  to  work  very  hard, 
and  to  give  all  their  earnings  to  him. 

On  this  day  the  real  fun  is  not  with  the  horse  races,  which 
few  out  of  a  certain  set  care  about,  but  with  the  pony,  sack, 
and  donkey  races.  In  the  former  generally  one  at  least  dis- 
charges its  rider,  and  makes  off  to  the  hills,  when  the  chevy 
that  follows  is  the  best  part  of  the  race.  The  soldiers  most 
frequently  contest  the  sack  races ;  but  the  greatest  fiin  is  when 
the  donkeys  run,  in  which  the  pretty  little  animals,  mostly 
ridden  by  hoys,  are  as  erratic  in  their  movements  as  their 
brethren  in  other  countries,  and  few  arrive  at  the  goal. 

The  stalls  are  filled  with  the  6lite  of  Mauritian  society  from 
the  G-ovemor  downwards,  dressed  in  the  very  acml  of  Parisian 
fiishion.  Behind  these  stalls  are  refreshment  rooms,  ^^here  every 
delicacy  is  procurable,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  iced  drinks,  most 
acceptable  with  the  thermometer  at  90°  even  at  the  beginning 
of  August  during  the  day,  though  it  falls  to  75°  in  the  even- 
ings. 

Kumbers  of  carriages  draw  up  here  beneath  the  stalls,  and 
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offer  a  curious  sight  to  EnglUh  eyes.  Almost  every  one  con- 
tains a  party  of  splendidly  dressed  womeii ;  and  in  among  them 
you  stroll,  as  being  one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the 
couiBe,  and  more  accessible  than  the  fair  dames  in  the  stalls. 
Presently  you  see  a  delicate,  mignon,  white-gloved  hand  on  the 
aide  of  an  irreproachable  turn  out ;  the  tiniest  soupf  on  of  a  lace 
bonnet  and  a  resplendent  ailk  dress,  and  with  pardonable  curi- 
osity you  approach  nearer,  trusting  to  meet  a  face  to  match 
the  exquieite  toilette,  when  lo  I  a  pair  of  bright  black  eyes 
look  round  at  you,  set  in  a  &ce  of  some  shade  of  brown  or 
black,  with  a  thick  down  of  violet  powder  on  it,  and  you  at 
once  collapse. 

Colour  certainly  carries  the  day  on  the  race  ground.  The 
sports  generally  continue  till  quite  dark  on  this  day,  but 
not  so  late  as  formerly.  The  Indians  now  take  advantage  of 
the  trains,  which  are  altered  to  a  later  hour  on  race  days,  so 
that  the  great  influx  from  the  country  is  obliged  to  leave  the 
ground  earlier  than  they  otherwise  would. 

Those  who  do  not  go  to  the  Champ  de  Mars,  amuse  themselves 
by  watching  the  carriages  drive  home  through  the  city,  and 
doubtless  commenting  thereon ;  the  tired  owners  glad  to  get 
home,  the  &ir  sex  to  dream  of  the  boxes  of  gloves  lost  and  won 
on  the  races — well  for  them  if  paterfamilias  has  not  to  muse  on 
heavier  losses. 
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THE  EPIDEMIC   OF  MAURlTim. 

On  PerorB  generally — Malarions  FeVM  in  186fl — DistreM  in  the  DistrirtB— 
Symptoms  of  the  Fever — Complications— EffecM  of  Quinine — Eomodies— The 
Fever,  Malarious — Causes  of  Ferer—  Sporea — Ague  Plants — Cnuses  of  Malurin 
irt  Port  Louis— At  Grand  Kiver— The  Lowlands — Deatruction  of  Tcoes— Sad 
Sronee — Funerals — The  Western  Cemeterj — FSte  des  Morts — Cemetery  of  Bois 
Hatthand. 

Fair  iale  of  the  sea,  who  that  views  thee  could  dcesm 
That  thy  beauty  like  apples  of  Sodom  dnth  He  ; 

That  no  life-giving  disngllts  are  Bnpptied  b;  thy  stream, 
And  pestilence  bangs  'neath  thy  bright  faiiMt  Ay  I 

FEVEita,  once  almost  tmknown  in  Mauritius,  are  now  iast  be- 
coming its  bane ;  particularly  since  the  great  increase  of  the 
coloured  population  by  immigration  &om  India. 

The  Indian  races  have  a  well-known  proclivity  to  febrile  di»- 
.eases.  The  hundreds  constantly  arriving  from  the  worst  hot- 
beds of  malarious  disorders,  bring  vith  tiiem  the  germs  of  the 
different  fevers  prevalent  in  India,  which  favourable  circimi- 
Btances  develop  from  time  to  time  into  activity.  The  true 
Bombay  or  bilious  typhoid  fever,  so  frequently  fatal,  especially 
when  followed  by  ita  deadly  ally  dysentery,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  introduced  about  thirty  years  since,  and  at  intervals  has 
broken  out  on  different  estates.  Bemittent  fevers  have  been 
constant  in  the  island,  and  typhoid,  or  enteric  fever,  has  become 
almost  endemic  in  Fort  Louis. 

In  1863  a  contagious  fever  amongst  the  Indian  labourers 
carried  off  numbers  of  victims ;  but  the  best  medical  authorities 
state  that  no  case  of  intermittent  fever  had  occurred  for  twenty 
years  till  the  year  1866. 

With  all  these  elements  of  fever  ripe  for  development,  aided 
by  peculiar  atmospheric  influences,  and  aggravated  by  a  combi- 
nation of  malarious  causes  (to  be  explained  later),  it  is  little 
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wonder  that  tlie  intennittent  fever  of  1866  changed  in  the 
early  hot  monUis  of  1867  to  the  virulent  epidemic  form  it  then 
assamed. 

Malariotis  fever  was  rife  in  Black  River,  Grande  and  Petite 
RiW£a%  since  1866,  and  then  spread  to  Port  Louis,  Pample- 
moQBses,  I'lacq,  and  other  low-lying  districts,  from  certain 
circumstances  peculiarly  favourable  to  \\a  progress,  and  took 
an  intensity  and  deadliness  onparalleled  in  Colonial  history,  its 
prevalence  increasing  as  the  means  of  resistance  grew  less  and 
less,  and  the  death  rate  attaining  the  high  figure  of  240  per 
diem  in  the  city  of  Port  Louis  alone. 

A  great  difference  between  the  epidemic  of  1863  and  that  of 
1867  was  the  constant  relapses :  in  that,  it  was  death  or  cure ; 
in  this,  the  disoiganisation  engendered  repeated  attacks,  assisted 
by  the  scarcity  of  good  food  and  water  from  the  long  drought. 

In  every  district  dispensaries  were  established  for  supplying 
food  and  medicines  to  the  poor  sufferers.  It  was  a  difiScult 
task  to  provide  for  the  thonsands  whose  reli^ous  prejudices 
prevented  them  from  partaking  of  other  than  certain  meats ; 
and  where  whole  families  were  stricken  down,  it  often  occurred 
that  there  was  not  one  strong  enough  to  go  the  distance  to 
fetch  the  help  held  out.  From  shortness  of  hands,  the  Govern- 
ment was  unable  to  send  visitors  from  hut  to  hut,  and 
hundreds  died  ftom  sheer  inanition. 

Honour  to  those  who  were  thoughtful  enough  at  such  a  time 
of  trouble  to  send  in  a  quantity  of  deer  shot  in  the  woods, 
which  gave  many  a  dish  of  broth  to  the  poor  wretches  who 
could  take  no  other  meat  I 

A  total  failnre  of  qmnine  at  a  most  critical  moment  proved 
a  great  Bonrce  of  anxiety  to  the  medical  men,  as  to  that  alone 
would  many  of  the  most  obstinate  cases  yield.  A  marked  con- 
trast between  the  Bombay  fever  and  this  epidemic  was,  that 
whereas  this  would  generally  cede  to  the  effect  of  quinine,  the 
symptoms  of  the  other  would  be  aggravated  by  it. 

The  commencement  of  the  fever  was  rarely  without  premoni- 
tory symptonw.  Generally  a  day  or  two  previously  the  patient 
suffered  from  languor,  lassitude,  and  a  feeling  of  general  in- 
disposition ;  but  the  relapses  were  frequently  very  sudden, 
without  any  apparent  exciting  cause. 

The  complications  in  most  of  the  cases  of  the  intermittent 
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fever  were  mamfold,  and  depended  on  the  diapodtion  of  the 
patient  to  any  slumbering  disease,  and  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  deaths  occurred  from  the  subtle  agency  of  some  other 
malady  combining  with  the  fever. 

In  most  of  the  cases  of  bilious  remittent,  the  remission  was 
well  marked,  and  lasted  several  hours ;  but  in  the  intermittent, 
when  it  had  assumed  the  most  virulent  form,  the  remission  was 
scarcely  perceivable,  and  disappeared,  but  very  slowly,  after 
days  of  active  m.edical  treatment. 

In  the  earlier  months  of  the  epidemic,  whilst  the  treatment 
was  yet  uncertain,  numbers  were  carried  off  by  congestion  of 
the  brain.  The  cold  or  ague  stage  rarely  appeared  at  the  first 
attack,  but  was  seldom  absent  more  or  less  in  all  relapses.  It 
was  ushered  in  by  languor  and  chill,  and  a  sensation  as  of  a 
stream  of  cold  water  running  down  the  back ;  the  skin  was 
shrivelled  and  the  papillae  prominent  (vulg.  goose  skin) ;  the 
teeth  chattered,  the  nails  became  blue,  and  the  whole  frame  was 
shaken.  The  countenance  appeared  anxious,  features  shrunken 
and  pale,  eyes  dull  and  hollow,  respiration  hurried  and  op- 
pressed ;  great  irritability ;  frequent  hysteria  or  delirium,  and 
a  general  feeling  as  if  death  must  ensue. 

The  duration  of  this  stage  was  from  half  an  hour  to  three  or 
four  hours ;  it  was  only  to  be  subdued  when  severe  by  heaping 
on  blankets,  bottles  of  hot  water,  hot  drinks,  and  other  active 
treatment,  when  it  was  gradually  succeeded  by  the  hot  state,  or 
reaction.  The  surface  of  the  body  became  dry  and  intensely 
hot,  generally  accompanied  by  sickness  at  the  stomach,  and  in- 
clination to  vomit ;  a  bounding  pulse  that  rose  far  above  the 
natural  standard ;  the  mouth  parched  with  excessive  thirst ; 
great  restlessness ;  fulness,  or  violent  throbbing  in  the  head, 
and  frequently  delirium  at  intervals.  This  stage  rarely  lasted 
less  than  three  hours,  and  when  at  its  worst,  often  extended  to 
thirty-six  hours,  but  the  ordinary  time  was  from  three  to  • 
six  hours. 

Then  followed  the  sweating  period.  Slowly  a  little  mois- 
ture spread  over  the  breast  ajad  neck,  gradually  extending  over 
the  whole  body ;  pulse  and  breathing  became  natural,  headache 
and  thirst  abated,  and  the  patient  felt  for  the  moment  as  if 
suddenly  restored  to  health,  so  great  was  the  relief;  a  mis- 
take but  too  qtiickly  rectified,  as  exhaustion  utter  and  com- 
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plete  succeeded ;  profuse  sweats,  neceaaitatiDg  frequent  changes 
of  personal  and  bed  lines  ;  and  to  prevent  collapse,  brotba  or 
other  nourishment,  and  even  wine,  were  obliged  to  be  given 
constantly  in  small  quantities. 

Numbers  of  Indians  died  in  the  exhaustion  following  the 
fever.  Their  nature  and  habits  at  all  times  disincline  them 
from  over  exerting  themselves ;  and  the  system  was  bo  proatrated, 
and  the  disgust  to  food  was  so  great,  that  even  a  strong-minded 
white  man  could  scarcely  be  roused  sufficiently  to  force  him- 
self to  take  nourishment.  It  is  not  then  surprising  that  the 
Indian,  who  rarely  fears  death,  should  prefer  sinking  out  of 
life  to  taking  the  trouble  to  rise  and  eat. 

I  know  this  as  a  fact  from  my  own  domestics,  that  they  could 
be  with  the  greatest  difficulty  induced  to  take  food  or  medicine, 
unless  I  administered  it  myself.  They  said, '  Life  was  not  worth 
the  trouble  of  exerting  themselves  to  eat.' 

The  above  were  the  ordinary  symptoms,  but  besides  these, 
on  many  occasions,  asthenia  characterised  the  case,  either  re- 
sulting favourably  or  otherwise  in  patients  where  the  heart  bad 
lost  its  contracting  power  from  extreme  debility.  Delirium, 
insomnia,  and  other  cephalic  symptoms,  were  frequent  at  first; 
gastric  irritation  with  gastro-hepatic  derangement  and  vomiting, 
latterly.  Loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  and  tenderness  on  pressure 
over  the  epigastrium  and  right  hypocondrium,  appeared  more 
or  less  in  every  case  of  intermittent  fever. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  epidemic  fulness  of  the  liver 
and  spleen  did  not  exist,  but  after  repeated  attacks  of  fever, 
derangement  of  both  were  almost  sure  to  follow.  Dropsy  of 
the  feet  and  legs  was  another  painful  consequence,  particularly 
in  those  who  had  taken  immoderate  and  incessant  doeee  of 
quinine.  The  eyesight  and  hearing  were  also  affected  by  the 
same  cause. 

The  tongue  was  usually  coated  with  a  thick,  yellowish-brown 
or  creamy,  and  sometimes  a  black,  fur.  The  creamy  appearance 
often  remained,  notwithstanding  treatment,  for  a  considerable 
time  after  the  disease  abated ;  the  feet  of  the  edges  of  the 
organ  being  redder,  and  of  a  more  healthy  hue,  alone  indi- 
cating the  ending  of  the  fever. 

For  some  time  diarrhcea  and  dysentery  were  rarely  compli- 
cated with  the  fever ;  but  these  pests  of  hot  climates  increased 
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in  like  proportion  with  it,  and  during  ita  decline,  and  even  to 
the  present  time,  it  is  very  prevalent. 

Frequently  the  whole  intestinal  tract  &om  the  mouth  down- 
wards was  ulcerated,  and  then  no  remedies  were  of  any  avail. 
Water  on  the  hrain,  inflammation  of  lunge  or  stomach,  and 
Bright'a  chronic  disease,  were  also  adjuncts  of  the  fever,  modi- 
fied according  to  di£ferent  temperaments  after  the  height  of 
the  epidemic  had  passed. 

Cinchona  and  its  preparations  administered  in  excess  will 
often  establish  some  local  disease.  If  in  a  perfect  state  of 
health,  and  taken  in  small  doses,  no  obvious  effects  are  produced, 
save  perhaps  some  alight  stomachic  derangement,  a  little  thirst 
and  temporary  excitement  of  appetite  ;  but  if  the  dose  be  in- 
creased, the  alimeatary  canal  becomes  disordered,  indicated  by 
nausea,  vomiting,  thirst,  and  constipation,  and  a  febrile  state  is 
set  up,  or  manifested  by  the  excitement  of  the  vascular  system ; 
the  tongue  is  dry,  and  the  cerebral  and  spinal  organs  become 
deranged,  sa  is  shown  by  throbbing  headaches  and  giddiness. 

As  a  prophylactic,  quinine  is  seldom  used  with  success. 
Persons  who  have  taken  this  drug  in  the  hopes  of  escaping 
the  fever  have,  almost  invariably,  been  attacked  sooner  or 
later. 

To  my  knowledge  several  instances  of  death  occurred  from 
the  system  being  overdosed  with  quinine  before  the  fever  bad 
appeared. 

The  best  prophylactic  measures  are :  clothing  neither  too 
heavy  nor  too  light ;  avoiding  night  or  damp  air ;  'occasional 
purgatives,  a  good  regular  diet,  and  a  very  moderate  use  of 
stimulants. 

The  most  successful  treatment  was  by  purgative  medicines, 
James'  powder,  and  calomel;  mustard  poultices,  or  mustard 
foot-baths ;  and  quinine  on  the  subsidence  of  the  fever  in 
moderate  doses.  With  a  sluggish  or  dormant  liver  the  use  of 
calomel  and  emetics  was  imperative,  as  in  these  cases 
experience  has  long  shown  that  quinine  is  not.  only  wasted 
bnt  injurious  unless  purgative  medicines  have  been  pre- 
viously used. 

From  four  to  eight  grains  of  quinine  carefully  injected  into 
the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue  has  often  produced  beneficial 
results. 
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According  to  Dr.  Murehead,  one  drachm  of  liquor  arsenicatis 
may  be  used  as  an  equivaleDt  to  twenty  graJtia  of  quinine. 
Such  a  dose  can  scarcely  he  given  without  risk  (albeit  the 
doctors  gare  from  thirty  to  fifty  grains  eometimeB  in  their  ' 
preecriptions),  therefore  he  suggests  that  a  relapse  cught  be 
prevented  by  quinine,  and  moderate  doses  of  arsenic  be  given 
to  complete  a  cure- 
In  intermittent  fevers,  the  febrile  exacerbations  are  of  much 
longer  doration  than  in  the  remittent.  The  object  then  is  to 
shorten  the  period  of  e;(acerbation  and  lengthen  that  of  re- 
mission. This  may  be  done  by  saline  and  effervescent  draughts, 
cold  drinks,  iced  water  in  small  quantities,  bits  of  ice  in  the 
mouth,  lemonade,  cream  of  tartar  water,  and  cold  applications 
to  the  head. 

As  soon  as  the  body  is  covered  with  perspiration,  the  bed  and 
body  clothes  should  be  entirely  changed,  taking  care  not  to 
weary  the  sufferer,  and  clear  chicken  broth  he  given  at  intervals, 
not  of  long  duration. 

Intermittent  fever  is  rarely  thoroughly  cured  without  a  re- 
currence of  the  disease.  Hundreds,  supposed  to  have  been 
cured,  and  in  apparently  good  health  for  months,  have  had  re- 
lapseB  without  any  perceptible  cause. 

Experience  teaches  us  to  regard  with  great  caution  what  is 
called  a  perfect  cure,  as  it  is  well  known  that  porBons  who 
have  suffered  severely  from  this  fever  in  tropical  climates,  on 
returning  to  Europe  and  elsewhere,  have  been  attacked  again 
with  the  identical  fever  peculiar  to  the  districts  where  it  was 
contracted,  leaving  no  doubt  that  the  germ  of  the  disease  was 
carried  for  a  long  time  in  the  system. 

A  stranger  fact  is,  that  people  who  had  passed  unscathed 
through  months  of  the  fever  in  Mauritius,  and  then  left  for 
England  or  France,  congratulating  themselves  on  their  escape, 
had  sharp  attacks  of  it  some  time  after  their  arrival. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Madagascar  fever  remains  in  the 
system  for  years,  is  in  fact  almost  ineradicable  after  having 
suffered  from  it  severely  in  that  island. 

The  cases  are  very  rare  where  no  relapses  have  taken  place, 
and  still  rarer  those  who  have  escaped  altogether,  though  such 
lucky  fellows  are  to  be  found ;  but  they  are  like  *  angels'  visits, 
very  few,  and  very  fiir  between  I ' 
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In  the  case  of  persons  just  recovering  from  fever  arriving  at 
any  place  where  it  had  not  declared  itself,  the  disease  rarely 
spread  from  infection. 

I  may  give  an  instance  of  this,  at  Crfiva  Cceur,  where  the 
Bev.  Mr.  Hobbs  and  his  family  reside.  The  estate  lies  very 
high,  and  he  constantly  received  invalids  into  his  house,  most 
of  whom  are  indebted  to  the  kind  attentions  they  received 
there  for  a  return  to  health ;  yet  neither  he  nor  any  of  his 
family  caught  the  fever, 

Crfive  CoBur,  and  a  neighbouring  estate,  the  *  Lucia,'  are  both 
elevated,  and  free  from  dense  clusters  of  trees ;  and  the  free 
ventilation  prevents  the  accumulation  of  water  in  stagnant 
pools  and  their  emanations.  Whilst  the  population  in  the- 
surrounding  estates  was  almost  decimated,  these  places  nearly 
escaped,  from  their  favourable  natural  position. 

The  opinion  of  all  the  medical  faculty  in  the  island  is,  that 
the  epidemic  now  waning  is  malarious,  and  of  the  intermittent 
form,  generally  at  first  distinct,  but  essentially  malarious. 

Everywhere  one  heard  the  questions,  *  What  have  been  the 
predisposing  causes  of  the  epidemic  ?  and  what  are  the  existing 
causes  of  its  long  continuance  ? ' 

Whatever  may  be  the  difference  in  opinion  as  to  the  origin 
and  modes  of  propi^tion,  all  agree  that  certain  states  of  the 
air  favour  the  disposition  of  the  body  to  receive  intermittent 
and  remittent  fevers,  and  rivet  them  into  the  constitution, 
which  baffle  all  attempts  at  complete  cure,  and  induce  a  tendency 
to  relapse  from  apparently  slight  causes. 

The  concurrence  of  cold  with  a  moist  atmosphere ;  heavy 
rains  after  long  dry  weatlier ;  weakness  of  body,  whether  owing 
to  poor  and  unwholesome  diet,  fatigue,  severe  evacuations, 
or  previous  diseases;  anxiety  of  mind ;  inactivity,  intemperance, 
or  restlessness,  all  increase  susceptibility;  while  hope,  con- 
fidence, cheerfulness,  whatever  can  excite  mental  energy, 
lessen  it. 

Differing  as  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers  do  in  many 
points,  particularly  in  their  rate  of  mortality,  they  yet  agree 
in  their  origin  as  occasioned  by  effluvia  emanating  from  putrid, 
stagnant  waters,  swampy  low  grounds,  and  animal  matter.  It 
is  found  in  the  tropics  that  malarious  diseases  are  most  common 
in  the  seasons  succeeding  heavy  rains,  when  the  temperature  is 
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higb,  aod  where  the  Burrounding  country  abounds  with  junglee, 
and  insect  life  ia  rife. 

It  iB  now  well  ascertained  that  gases,  emanating  from  decom- 
posed vegetable  and  animal  matter,  generate  confervaceous  as 
well  as  diatomacGous  plants,  such  as  T^ros^ora  Ifoatoo  and  all 
the  genera  Agaria. 

These  cryptogams  are  never  found  in  dry  warm  Bituations, 
but  where  it  is  damp  and  warm,  and  they  develope  themselves 
especially  where  organic  matter  is  in  a  state  of  putre&ction. 

Some  of  these  plants  live  on  the  surface  of  stagnant  waters, 
but  very  many  on  the  surface  of  low  lands.  Others  are  para- 
sites on  plants,  which  they  destroy,  as  is  shown  in  the  diseasea 
of  the  vine  and  potatoe. 

In  Oidi/um  Tuckeri  the  spores  are  so  small  that  Ehrenburg, 
the  great  microscopiat,  was  scarcely  able  to  det«ct  the  form  of  a 
thousand  of  them,  grouped  together,  with  the  highest  power  of 
his  microscope.  Our  knowledge  of  the  elementary  structure 
of  organisms  is  exclusively  based  on  microscopic  discoveries, 
and  modem  physiology  ia  the  result.  Organic  chemistry  has 
materially  participated  in  the  development,  but  the  microscope 
excels  the  chemical  re-agent«  in  practical  usefulness,  both  as  to 
precision  and  &cility,  and  has  firmly  established  its  superiority 
in  hystiology  and  physiology. 

Through  the  medium  of  these  fundamental  branches  it  has 
benefited  medical  science  at  large,  and  of  late  has  lent  material 
aid  as  well  as  diagnosis. 

Sometimes  it  may  delude  and  give  rise  to  erroneous  in- 
ferences, but  the  chances  are  in  such  a  case  it  is  the  performer 
or  an  imperfect  instrument  that  is  in  fault. 

It  more  frequently  reveals  the  true  state  of  elementary 
structure,  and  its  derivation  from  the  normal  state,  and  thus 
aids  as  well  as  corrects  pathological  knowledge. 

In  a  long-continued  series  of  observations,  in  cases  of  persons 
who  have  died  of  fever,  when  particular  organs  and  their  se- 
cretions were  submitted  to  minute  microscopic  examination,  it 
was  almost  invariably  found  that  the  membrane  lining  the 
stomach  was  covered  with  a  multitude  of  very  minute  plants, 
closely  resembling  the  Alga,  Gryptacoccnis  Ceremsics,  These 
parasites  often  covered  the  whole  intestinal  tmct ;  some  were 
perceptible  on  the  surface  of  the  lungs,  and  some  could  be 
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detected  in  the  blood.  In  tbe  latter,  it  BometimeB  happened 
that  there  were  epithelial  cells,  apparently  containing  fatty  and 
pigment  molecules. 

On  living  patients,  in  the  advanced  stage  of  the  fever, 
they  may  be  detected,  by  one  well  acquainted  with  the  mi- 
croscope, in  the  substance  which  is  formed  at  the  comere  of  the 
mouth  and  eyea. 

Some  of  the  paxasites  appear  quite  hollow,  others  contain 
nuclei  and  spores,  and  others  show  cell  articulations. 

In  the  secretions  of  entirely  healthy  persons  they  cannot  be 
detected. 

Water  taken  up  in  well-cleaned  basins  out  of  some  isolated 
pools  at  Grand  River,  or  where  its  waters  mingle  with  the  sea, 
BiLd  subjected  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  till  stagnant,  developed  a 
green  superficial  film.  Under  the  Eoicroscope  this  film  showed 
plants  so  nearly  related  in  shape  and  structure  to  those  in  and 
on  the  different  organs  of  the  human  body,  that  there  is  no 
doubt  of  their  being  of  the  same  genera,  and  it  is  equally 
certain  that  they  were  exciting  causes  of  the  epidemic. 

Myriads  of  these  plants  were  generated  all  over  the  island  ; 
and  when  matured,  the  spores  became  free,  and  were  taken  up 
by  the  wind  and  carried  from  place  to  place.  These  spores 
were  thus  inhaled,  and  if  the  stomach  was  not  in  a  morbid 
condition,  they  would  pass  out  without  effecting  or  undergoing 
any  change,  or  be  destroyed  by  the  gastric  juices;  if,  on  the 
contrary,  it  contained  material  highly  susceptible  of  fermenta- 
tion (which  the  universal  rice  and  vegetable  diet  here  tends  to), 
the  spores  would  germinate  and  grow,  produce  infiammation, 
and  fever  readily  ensued. 

Unlike  pbssnogamous  plants,  which  absorb  carbonic  acid  gas, 
depositing  the  carbon  in  the  plant,  and  throwing  off  the  oxygen 
into  the  atmosphere,  all  the  lower  class  of  cryptogams  absorb 
oxygen,  and  consequently  give  out  carbon,  thus  vitiating  the 
atmosphere  we  breathe. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  here,  that  the  physio- 
logical effects  of  the  cinchona  bark,  and  its  alkaloids,  on  vege- 
tables, animals  and  men,  should  be  borne  in  mind,  as  the  con- 
nection of  these  effects  with  the  therapeutical  influence  pf  the 
bark  in  fever  were  imtil  lately  inexplicable. 

Decandolle  states  that  leaves  of  plants  immersed  in  an  in- 
fimon  cf  pale  bark  were  dried  in  twenty-four  hours ;  and  others, 
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plunged  iiitx)  a  solution  of  quinia  water,  prceented  evideuees 
of  contraction  in  from  six  to  eight  hours. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  why  this  remedy,  vhen  used  in 
malarious  fevers,  acts  so  beneficially.  By  its  contraction,  or 
process  of  withering,  it  destroys  the  Em!  growth  of  the  poisonous 
fungoids  in  the  system,  and,  if  there  is  no  complication,  eradi- 
cate the  disease. 

This  fever  is  only  contagious  under  certain  circumBtances. 
Knowing  how  it  is  germinated,  it  will  be  readily  perceived  that 
when  a  person  is  attacked  with  it,  in  damp  unventilated  places, 
it  follows  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  from  the  moment  the 
spores  in  or  on  the  patient  become  free,  all  the  inmates  of  the 
same  place,  and  especially  when  they  are  crowded  together 
and  filthy  in  their  habits,  will  be  subjected  to  the  disease ;  and 
in  BO  &r  only  is  it  communicable. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  met  with  an  interesting  article  on 
'  The  Causes  of  Ague,*  and  as  it  bore  bo  forcibly  on  what  I  bad 
written,  I  transcribe  some  of  its  paragraphs  at  length. 

'The  fertile  source  of  desolation  and  disease  consists  of  in- 
calculable myriads  of  microBCOpio  cells,  suspended  in  the  at- 
mosphere over  waste,  marshy,  and  fen  districts.  They  are 
minute  oblong  cells,  single  or  aggr^;ate,  and  having  a  distinct 
nucleus,  with  a  clear  interspace,  apparently  empty,  between  it 
and  the  cell  wall.  They  are  of  the  algoid  type,  strongly  re- 
sembling the  Palmella,  and  are  consequently  amongst  the  very 
lowest  organisms  known.  Sometimes  several  of  these  cells  or 
spores  are  contained  in  an  outer  cell  or  wall,  or  delicate  in- 
vesting membrane,  to  form  a  plant. 

'  Of  these  "  ague  plants  "  is  formed  the  greyish  film  where- 
ever  damp,  black  earth  is  turned  up  and  exposed  to  the  sun. 
These  spores  or  minute  seeds  (germinating  cells)  rise  into  the 
air,  carrying  pestilence  with  them.'  There  are  several  species 
of  the  "  ague  plant,"  which  have  been  called  Gemiasma,  from 
the  Qreek  for  earth,  and  the  word  miasma.  The  white,  and  a 
yellowish  green  variety,  occur  usually  in  a  non-calcareous  soil, 
and  produce  agues  of  bnt  slight  intensity,  and  are  the  only 
ones  known  in  England.    There  are  also  red,  green,  and  lead- 
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coloijred  "  ague  plants,"  and  one  Bingular  species,  the  "  6emi- 
asma  protuberoaa,"  which  has  lai^er  spores,  "and  consists  of 
groups  of  jelly-like  protuherances." 

'  These  latter  kind  habitually  occur  in  rich  calcareous  soils, 
and  produce  fevers  of  a  dangerous  and  congestive  character. 

'  The  cells  with  their  spores  produce  visible  incrustations  of 
mould  on  the  surface  of  recently  exposed  maish  earth.  The 
danger  from  these  growths  is  greatest  in  a  hot  dry  season 
following  a  wet  one.  The  wetter  and  hotter,  the  worse  for 
man,  and  the  better.for  malaria. 

'The  marsh  demon  is  verily  "  the  pestilence  that  walketh  in 
darkness."  It  eeems  almost  certain  that  the  spores  of  the  "  ague 
plant "  only  rise  with  the  evening  dews.  Microscopically  tested, 
the  day  air  is  free  from  those  oi^nisms. 

'  In  different  parts  of  the  world  these  cryptogamic  spores  rise 
in  the  night  mists  to  definite  heights. 

'  In  the  United  States  they  seldom  rise  more  than  from  thirty- 
five  to  sixty-five  feet  above  the  low  levels ;  in  England,  not 
more  than  from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet. 

'  Hiese  spores  are  found  throughout  these  vapours,  bat  do  not 
extend  beyond  them,  and  are  found  In  the  greatest  abundance 
in  their  upper  strata. 

'  Intermittent  or  ague  fever  has  actually  been  produced  in 
men  by  causing  them  to  inhale  the  spores  of  these  algie. 

'  It  has  long  been  known  that  malaria  is  movable  by  the 
wind ;  the  spores  of  the  "  ague  plants  "  having  risen  and  be- 
come entangled  in  the  mist,  spores,  mist,  and  all  are  blown 
along- together,  far  perhaps  from  the  place  of  germination. 

'This  fact  admits  of  considerable  practical  application  in 
tropical  climates,  where  the  wind  usually  blows'  for  a  long 
time  from  the  same  quarter.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  a  volimie  of 
vapour  or  fog,  laden  with  its  deadly  burden  of  poison-cells,  may 
roll  up  and  hang  suspended  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  towards  which 
a  wind  blows  across  an  adjacent  marsh. 

*  Instances  have  occurred  where  the  poisonous  vapour  has  been 
blown  over  a  hill,  and  deposited  on  the  other  side,  to  the  un- 
mitigated diegust  of  the  inhabitants,  who  imagined  themselves 
secure  from  their  pestilential  neighbour.' 

The  above  article  applies  peculiarly  to  Mauritius,  as  J  shall 
endeavoiu*  to  show  by  a  slight  description  of  the  numerous  hot- 
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beds  of  the  '  ague  plaoU '  with  which  the  island  abounds  at  the 
present  day. 

I  will  be^n  with  the  very  focus  of  malaria,  Port  Louis,  and 
mention  a  few  of  the  numerous  causes  of  infection  in  that  city 
atone. 

The  foul  streams  flowing  through  it  in  all  directions  are,  two- 
thirds  of  the  year,  almost  stagnant ;  the  other  third  they  are 
swollen  by  the  torrential  rains,  and  bear  along  masses  of  vege- 
table and  animal  matter  &om  the  hille  and  Indian  camps,  which, 
as  the  waters  subside,  lie  festering  in  the  sun,  poisoning  the 
atmosphere. 

The  emanations  from  the  open  drains,  the  imperfect  drainage 
of  the  houses,  and  the  defective  method  of  dislniecting  the 
night^oil,  load  the  air  with  mephitio  vapours. 

The  gradually  filling-up  of  the  east  end'  of  the  harbour,  from 
the  mud  constantly  pouring  into  it,  and  the  tide  not  being 
strong  enough  to  wash  away  the  impurities  that  lodge  in  the 
muddy  bottom,  adds  its  quota  to  the  malaria. 

The  low  shores  to  the  west  of  the  city  are  only  covered  at 
high  tides,  and  are  strewn  with  decayed  sea-weed  and  filth, 
washed  in  from  the  shipping. 

Between  Port  Louis  and  Fort  William  lies  a  swamp,  that 
receives  into  its  rank  vegetation  the  streams  that  flow  from 
the  cemeteries  and  another  swampy  land  at  the  hack  of  them. 
These  cemeteries  contain  in  themselves  a  very  sufficient  cause  of 
malaria.  The  emanations  from  them  are  at  times  most  deadly, 
owing  to  the  circumstances  that  the  dead  are  not  interred 
deeply  enough,-  and  the  loose  earth  and  coral  which  cover 
them  permit  the  escape  of  the  gases  evolved  by  their  decompo- 
sition. 

It  has  been  &equently  remarked  that  the  health  of  the  city 
has  invariably  suffered  when  the  miasma  from  its  western  side 
has  been  blown  over  it. 

Between  Fort  Louis  and  Grand  River  are  low  lands,  proliflo 
in  the  germs  of  malaria.  After  heavy  rain  the  Orand  Biver 
swells,  and  receives  into  its  floods  fllth  i  f  every  kind,  which  ia 
swept  down,  or  deposited  all  over  its  course,  or  left  in  pools  to 
decompose  in  the  aun. 

Near  its  entrance  to  the  sea,  where  the  waste  water  spreads 
out  over  the  wide  embouchure  made  by  the  torrents  of  ages. 
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and  the  rapidity  of  the  flood  abates,  it  hae  not  power  to  sweep 
away  all  the  d^tris,  and  part  always  remains  filling  up  its 
channel,  and  impeding  its  proper  egrera  to  the  ocean.  The 
whole  of  this  district,  and  the  neighbouring  one  of  Petite 
Eivi^e,  lies  low. 

Just  before  the  fever  broke  out  at  Petit©  Rivi^,  there  was 
a  large  camp  of  Indians  located  there,  reeking  with  indesorib- 
able  filth.  The  huts  crowded  to  excess,  men  and  beasts  herded 
together ;  and  with  the  ordinary  dirty  habits  of  the  men,  and 
the  scarcity  of  water  in  that  district  during  the  severe  drought  at 
the  end  of  1866,  the  wonder  is  the  fever  left  any  of  them  alive. 
Very  few  indeed  were  spared ;  and  it  was  a  melancholy  sight, 
at  the  end  of  1867,  to  pass  by  the  camp.  Here  and  there  you 
met  a  poor  squalid  wretch,  or  a  few  weakly  children ;  hub 
nearly  all  the  huts  were  destroyed  that  had  contained  whole 
families,  now  sweptaway,  and  the  few  that  remained,  shntup — 
it  looked  like  a  city  of  the  dead,  after  teeming  with  busy  noisy 
life  as  it  did  some  months  previously. 

The  ill  effects  of  allowing  the  Indians  to  wash  their  clothes 
and  bathe  in  the  nmmng  streams,  thus  polluting  the  waters  in 
their  whole  course,  were  well  shown  during  the  epidemic,  as 
Death  with  unceasing  energy  stalked  amongst  those  who  lived 
Bear  such  waters,  and  used  them  unfiltered. 

'  The  marshes  of  Pamplemousses  and  West  Savanne ;  the 
moist  lowlands  of  Petite  Savanne ;  the  shallow  tidal  lagoons 
west  of  Black  fiiver ;  and  all  the  low  coast-line  receiving  the 
drainage  from  the  central  watershed,  gave  out  their  poiBonous 
exhalations.' 

During  1867  some  parts  of  the  island  entirely  escaped ;  most 
probably  lying  above  the  spore  level,  or  fever  line,  which  I  see 
Dr.  Beid,  the  chief  medical  officer,  places  at  600  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

In  his  report  on  the  fever,  he  mentions  a  curious  &ct  about 
the  spread  of  the  fever  into  a  section  of  Black  River  and  Savanne, 
always  known  as  the  healthiest  part  of  Mauritius.  Between 
these  districts  and  the  infected  ones  lies  a  barrier  of  foresta 
and  woody  elevations.  He  writes,  'During  the  first  week  of 
January  1868,  occurred  a  hurricane,  the  main  force  of  which 
was  from  the  S£.  and  E.,  in  that  extremity  of  the  island 
sufficiently  strong  to  spoil  the  forests  of  their  leaves,  and  make 
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gape  in  this  barrier  of  wooded  highlands,  and  thus  carried  in 
the  fever  germs  from  the  part  of  Black  River,  where  fever  was 
rife,  to  the  hitherto  healthy  inhabitants.' 

I  could  add  greatly  to  these  details  ;  but  those  I  have  men- 
tioned are  sufficient  to  show  that,  with  all  these  existing  power- 
ful agents  to  malaria  lying  dormant,  and  bo  many  spore-beds 
waiting  for  peculiar  atmospheric  influences  to  set  them  free* 
the  heavy  rains,  and  then  subsequent  excessive  drought  followed 
by  hurricanes,  would  act  on  them  with  fatal  certainty,  and  thus 
strike  the  whole  island  with  this  terrible  plague,  converting, 
for  the  time  being,  the  once  *  Qem  of  the  Ocean '  into  a  very 
pest-house. 

Dr.  Beid  also  mentions  in  tbe  same  report  a  circnmstance 
which  would  seem  to  corroborate  the  fact  alluded  to  in  p.  98, 
as  to  the  efTecte  of  the  cinchona,  as  stated  by  DecandoUe. 

He  says, '  The  waters  of  the  few  ruDaining  woodland  marshes 
of  Mauritius,  tbe  Mare  aux  Vacoas,  aux  Jones,  and  Bassin 
Blanc,  are  deeply  tinged  and  impregnated  with  tannin  and 
resinous  matters,  and  the  inhabitants  around  and  near  these 
marshes  entirely  escaped  the  fever.' 

He  sn^^;ests,  and  very  propwly, '  May  not  this  exemption  be 
due  to  the  tannin,  and  other  products  of  the  d^tria  of  the  sur- 
rounding forest-,  being  present  in  those  localities,  and  prevent- 
ing the  fever  germs  from  flourishing  therein  ?  May  not  the 
removal  from  the  humus  and  marshes  of  the  lowlands  of 
similar  substancee,  which  they  leoeived  when  tbe  Island  was 
well  wooded,  have  been  one  of  the  changes  which  prepared  them 
for  the  reception  and  development  of  malarious  germs  ? ' 

I  do  not  doubt  it ;  and  it  is  most  likely  owing  to  the  wither- 
ing effects  of  the  different  barks  in  solution,  that  prevented  the 
germination  of  the  fever-spores  in  those  marshes,  and  caused 
the  consequent  immunity  of  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  from 
the  disease. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  indigenous  forests  contain  many 
treee,  the  barks  of  which  produce  similar  effects  on  fever  to 
those  of  cinchona. 

While  on  this  subject,  I  may  as  well  mention  a  great  source 
of  the  changes  in  climate  the  Mauritius  has  undergone,  viz.  the 
one  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Keid — the  cutting  down  of  the  forests. 

The  mania  for  cane-planting,  to  tbe  excluuon  of  nearly 
all  other    articles   of   export,  has  been  carried  to    su<^    an 
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extent,  that  wbere  once  Btood  magnificent  forests,  with  etreams 
running  through  them,  are  now  wide  treeless  and  waterless 
plains,  whenever  the  frequent  droughts  occur. 

For  a  hot  climate,  I  never  saw  one  so  denuded  of  tree  life. 
Formerly,  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  were  trees,  affording 
welcome  shade  to  foot-paasengers  and  carriage-horses.  But  a 
raid  was  made  on  the  greater  part  of  them  by  the  municipality, 
on  the  plea  that  they  injured  the  sewers  and  pavement ;  as  if 
the  open  stench-giving  gutters  did  not  do  fifty  times  more 
injury  1  Why,  in  the  Cape,  I  noticed  the  finest  trees  planted 
at  the  edge  of  the  gutters,  which  there  pour  along  clean  streams 
instead  of  dirty,  and  in  most  tropica]  climates  trees  grow  in  all 
the  streets.  Oh,  Goths  and  Vandals  1  to  destroy,  ruthlessly,  one 
of  the  Creator's  best  gifts  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  bis 
creatures  I 

Here  and  there  one  certainly  sees  clumps  of  shrubs  and  under- 
wood about  the  country ;  but  these  become  a  harbour  for  all  the 
filth  and  refuse  of  the  place,  and  of  course  when  min  falls  they 
are  muddy  nuclei  of  infectioa. 

There  are  endless  taVcvnga  and  suggestions  as  to  what  ought 
to  be  done  to  bring  about  a  difiference  in  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  island,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  actnon  will 
follow. 

If  stringent  measures  are  not  soon  taken,  the  prosperity  of 
Mauritius  must  come  to  an  end.  Shijw  already  avoid  coming 
here  for  fear  of  infection,  and  all  the  millions  of  dollars  spent  to 
render  it  the  '  half-way  house  to  the  East '  for  all  nations  may 
as  well  have  been  fiung  into  the  ocean. 

What  the  Creator  made  *  very  good,'  man  has  all  but 
ruined. 

Wiwan  Bhall  m  turn,  0  Nature,  if  in  thet 

Danger  is  masked  in  beauty — Deatli  in  nnitea  ? 

Eras  year  b;  year  the  eecret  peril  spteada, 

Disguised  in  loreliness  its  balefbl  reign  ; 

And  viewless  blight  on  many  ■  laodKape  shed. 

Qaj  with  the  riches  of  the  Sontb  in  vwn. 

Youth,  Taloui,  beauty,  ofL  have  felt  its  power. 

The  loved,  yet  chosen  victiins  ;  o'er  their  lot 

Hath  fond  itffectjon  wept.    Each  blighted  flower 

In  tun  was  loved,  and  moomed,  and  is  foigot. 

Yet  those  who  perished  left  b  tale  of  woe 
Meet  for  as  deep  a  og^  as  Fit;  can    eslow. 
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Those  who  inhabited  Fort  Louie  during  the  terrible  mortality 
io  1867  and  1868  will  nerer  forget  the  Bad  spectacles  the  city 
presented  daily.  Fever  1  fever  1  was  the  only  word  on  every  lip, 
the  only  thought  in  every  heart.  Mourning  and  desolation 
everywhere.  Scarcely  a  person  visible  that  did  not  wear  the 
garb  of  woe.     Song  and  laughter  had  ceased. 

Port  Louis  was  once  remarkable  for  the  number  of  pianos 
heard  in  every  street  in  an  evening,  from  the  Erard's  grand 
and  semi-gTand  to  the  humblest  cottage  instrument. 

At  this  time  it  was  literally  *  The  daughters  of  music  were 
brought  low,  and  the  voice  of  mourning  was  heard  in  the 
streets.' 

Funeral  trains  were  met  at  every  comer.  Relays  of  men 
were  kept  night  and  day  digging  the  graves. 

The  owners  of  undertakers'  shops  that  sold  mourning,  and 
apothecaries,  must  have  made  fortunes.  The  numerous  drug- 
firsts*  shops  were  so  crowded  day  and  night,  and  so  short  of 
hands,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  medicine  could  be  procured. 
Offices  were  opened  in  all  directions  for  the  distribution  of 
food,  medicine,  or  advice  to  the  destitute ;  but  all  the  efforts 
made  by  the  municipality  and  private  charities  could  not 
keep  pace  with  the  strident  progress  of  the  wretchedness  and 


There  was  no  mistaking  the  appearance  of  one  who  had 
suffered :  the  pallid,  drawn  features,  the  skeleton,  bloodless 
fingers,  as  if  the  bright  life-stream  had  been  dried  out  of  them, 
and  the  slow  dragging  step,  marked  but  too  plainly  the 
victims. 

It  was  distressing  to  pass  -through  the  streets :  in  every  comer 
was  some  poor  creature,  suddenly  struck  down,  and  crouching 
on  the  ground  to  die. 

In  the  outskirts  of  the  city  and  country  roads  the  victims 
were  so  numerous,  that  the  police  and  sanitary  committees  were 
insufficient  to  succour  half  the  poor  wretches,  and  many  died 
by  the  roadsides  before  help  could  be  brought  to  them. 

Near  Boche  Bois  I  have  seen  them  lying  in  groups,  dying 
and  dead.  Not  a  house,  within  a  radius  of  half  a  mile  from  the 
one  I  then  occupied,  had  a  living  person  in  it,  except  at  a  shop 
belonging  to  three  Chinamen,  two  of  whom  died  later.  In 
many  cases,  as  soon  as  a  Malabar  got  the  fevei,  he  would  hasten 
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to  his  house  and  shut  himself  in  to  die ;  for  such  was  the  fear 
of  it,  to  be  attacked  was  the  tocsia  of  death  to  him. 

I  visited  many  families,  and  the  scenes  I  witnessed  will 
never  be  efiaced  from  my  memory.  A  poor  Indian,  whom  I 
had  cured  for  the  time  being,  came  and  entreated  for  help  to  a 
comrade.  It  was  Bight,  and  I  was  tired  and  had  gone  to  bed  ;  but 
the  poor  fellow  begged  bo  hard,  that  I  dressed  and  went  with  him. 
After  a  long  walk  we  came  to  a  hut,  and  ae  I  approached  I 
heard  groans  and  lamentations.  When  I  entered,  the  scene 
bafSed  all  description,  A  small  cocoa-nut  oil  lamp  dimly 
lighted  the  interior,  adding  horror  to  the  scene. 

It  was  inhabited  by  a  man  and  his  wife,  with  a  number  of 
children.  The  mother  lay  dead  in  the  middle  of  the  hut,  the 
man  hanging  over  her  in  an  t^ony  of  grief.  Her  baby,  still 
living,  was  clasped  to  her  heart,  and  seeking  to  draw  its  life- 
sustenance  from  her  cold  breast.  The  other  children  were  all 
stricken  with  the  fever,  and  in  its  last  stages,  past  human  help. 
Of  course  all  I  could  I  did,  but  help  had  come  too  late  to  do 
little  more  than  assist  in  their  burial. 

One  dreaded  to  ask  the  sews,  as  one  was  quite  sure  to  hear 
of  some  friend  ill,  dying  or  dead,  and  often  buried  before  you 
knew  of  it.  Parents  had  to  rise  from  their  sick  beds  to  nurse 
their  children,  and  these  again  had  to  drag  their  weary  limbs 
to  follow  a  beloved  parent  to  the  tomb,  though  frequently  too 
weak  even  to  do  that. 

No  change  of  weather  seemed  to  arrest  the  plague.  Intense 
heat  or  cold,  heavy  rains  or  dry,  mild  calm  days,  or  sharp 
breezes,  all  were  alike  fatal.  The  brightest  mom  brought  no 
more  hope  than  the  wildest  night. 

For  months  the  death-rate  in  the  city  alone  averted  nearly 
200  per  d/iem~  In  every  street  could  be  seen  the  mourning 
weeds  outside  the  doors  where  death  had  struck  his  victim ;  and 
this  was  oftea  tiie  first  intelligence  you  had  of  the  loss  of  dear 
friends — no  time  for  ceremony  then.  May  I  never  witness 
again  the  sad  sight  of  those  incessant  frmerals,  slowly  wending 
along  from  mom  till  night. 

Here  was  a  group  of  Malahars  bearing  along  some  poor 
fellow,  preceded  by  a  priest  muttering  a  prayer,  and  fallowed  by 
a  few  women  bearing  a  copper  dish  of  rice  and  fruit,  and  a  jug 
of  water,  to  place  on  his  grave. 
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Tliere  comes  a  slow  and  Rtately  train  with  black-plumed 
hearae,  and  a  long  line  of  carnages  behind  it — one  of  the  rich 
and  respected  of  the  land ;  anon,  a  little  simple  bier,  bearing  a 
baby's  coffin  covered  with  a  simple  white  muslin  pall  and  wreath, 
with  perhaps  only  the  &ther  andinurse  as  momners;  then  awhite- 
covered  hearse,  its  white  plumes  and  the  horses'  sweeping 
trappings  showing  tJiat  some  foir  girl  had  been  cut  off  in  early 
womanhood. 

Occasionally  would  pass  a  Chinese  funeral,  the  bier  supported 
by  stout  Malagash  bearers,  in  their  long  black  gowns  and  flow- 
ing weepers  looking  as  stolid  as  if  of  st.one ;  a  few  carrioles 
following  with  Chinamen  in  them,  and  a  person  always  preceding 
it,  scattering  pieces  of  paper  about  three  inches  square,  often 
^It  or  silvered,  all  along  the  road,  to  scare  away  evil  spirits, 
and  prevent  their  following  the  corpse  to  its  last  reBting- 
place. 

To  the  west  of  the  city  lie  the  European,  Arab,  Chinese,  and 
Lascar  cemeteries.  At  the  entrance  of  the  first  stands  a  long 
avenue  of  the  melancholy  filaos,  fit  trees  for  a  burying-ground, 
with  the  wailing,  moumfiU  notes  that  pass  through  them  with 
the  slightest  breath  of  wind. 

This  cemetery  is  divided  into  the  new  and  old,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  high  stone  walls.  The  latter  is  so  crowded  with  graves 
and  vaults,  all  placed  indiscrinunately,  that  one  can  scarcely 
walk  without  treading  on  them.  Shrubs  and  creepers  grow  in 
rank  confusion  over  them,  and  many  names  are  qniteobliterated 
by  time.  I  never  enter  the  old  part  of  the  cemetery  without 
the  following  lines  occurring  to  me : 

I  ps;  Ui«e  U;  ms  Dot  to  rest 

Among  thEBe  moulAmng  boDM  ; 
Too  beavil;  the  earth  ia  pF«at 

By  ftll  theBB  oowdsd  itonca. 

The  very  air  oppresses  one.  There  is  no  look  of  quiet  repose 
about  the  place,  as  is  seen  in  a  northern  burial-ground.  The 
absence  of  tall  trees  and  shade,  and  the  bright  glare  of  a  tropical 
sun,  destroy  the  feeling  of  rest  that  such  a  place  should  give. 

I  was  surprised  once,  when  reading  over  the  names,  to  come 
upon  one  of  a  countrywoman  of  my  own, — a  name  well  known  in 
America,  and  for  those  to  whom  she  is  still  a  household  name, 
I  copy  the  inscription  on  her  tombstone : — 
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SACBED   TO  THE  MEMORY   OF  MES.   H.   ATWOOD, 

WIFI    or    TBS    BKVD.    3.    NBiraX, 


D    BTTTTSBinaa. 


The  new  part  of  the  cemetery  ia  in  much  better  order,  the 
tombs  being  principally  placed  in  rowB ;  and  it  ia  not  likely  to 
be  overcrowded  now,  as  none  are  permitted  to  be  buried  there 
except  those  who  have  vaults,  and  they  are  not  allowed  to  be 
opened  till  a  year  has  elapsed  from  the  time  the  last  corpse  was 
interred.  A  great  deal  of  care  is  bestowed  on  the  graves ;  hand- 
some vases  are  fastened  with  iron  clamps'  to  the  tombstones, 
flowers  and  shrubs  are  planted,  and  on  the  anniversaries  of 
deaths  splendid  bouquets  are  placed  on  every  tomb  the  inmates 
of  which  have  a  relative  left. 

On  the  2nd  of  November,  the  FSte  des  Morte,  the  whole 
Catholic  community  goes  to  the  cemeteries  to  place  Sowers  on 
the  graves.  I  once  went  with  a  lady  who  was  accompanied  by 
a  servant  bearing  on  her  head  a  large  basket  of  bouquets. 

These  were  each  placed  with  a  prayer  on  the  tombs  of  every 
relative  and  intimate  friend ;  and  when  the  basket  was  exhausted, 
a  few  still  being  unremembered,  she  laid  a  small  spray  on  the 
rest,  not  forgetting  a  word  of  sorrow  to  each. 

I  will  confess  I  was  not  a  little  tired  before  it  was  over,  and 

'  Shama  to  wj,  but  for  this  prec&atioa  Ihey  would  be  sUden. 
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enyied  her  pfttiecce.  Formerly  candles  were  lit  at  every  grave  ; 
but  a  terrible  accident  happening,  this  was  forbidden  by  the 
authorities.  A  young  girl  kneeling  between  a  row  of  lights, 
her  muslin  dress  caught  fire,  and  before  she  could  be  rescued 
she  was  BO  severely  burnt  that  death  ensued. 

In  sad  contrast  to  the  Western  Cemetery,  where  each  tomb  is 
loaded  with  tokens  of  affection,  each  vault  jealously  guarded  by 
locked  iron  railings — by  everything  love  can  devise  to  show 
reverence  for  the  departed — is  the  new  cemetery  at  Bois 
Marchand,  a  short  distance  from  Port  Louis. 

In  consequence  of  the  overcrowded  state  of  the  old  cemeteriea, 
and  the  danger  of  constantly  opening  the  graves  in  a  densely 
populated  city  during  the  epidemic,  land  was  purchased  for  a 
new  burial-ground ;  and  there  thousands  of  the  victims  of  this 
fearful  plague  Ue  buried  in  long  rows,  each  grave  slightly 
separated  from  its  neighbour. 

It  was  with  difficulty  the  dead  could  find  sepulture,  when 
the  living  had  hardly  strength  enough  to  follow  tbeir  nearest 
and  dearest. 

By  the  hurricane  in  March  the  raised  mounds  were  almost 
entirely  levelled,  and  now  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  whose 
were  the  relics  of  humanity  covered  by  the  bright  red  earth  and 
long  grass.  That  widespread  '  God's  acre '  will  for  ever  remain  a 
record  in  itself  of  the  fell  disease  that  for  so  long  a  period 
devasted  the  '  Q-em  of  the  Ocean.' 


LINES  ON  THE  CEMETERY  AT  BOIS  MAECHAND. 

Tan  lie  in  thonsandB  nde  bj  aide, 

Od  that  wild  dsaert  plain  ; 
The  loved,  the  cberlshed,  uamelese  then, 

Bj  raging  fever  alain. 

In  tombfl  of  their  ancestral  dead 

Their  bonea  may  Derar  lie  ; 
No  marble  reeoida  shield  their  giavca 
Beneath  that  torrid  ak;. 

O'er  that  blent  mass  of  hnmao  clay 

Nu  mooTDers  bend  in  tears ; 
No  wreaths,  no  Totive  offerings  there, 
Though  the  Iom  will  be  fblt  for  years. 
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For  tbcM  the  gi*;  halted  grandiire  lies, 

With  the  darlings  ho  la»ed  »o  well ; 
And  there  the  bride  of  a  few  ehort  honw— 

Of  wot  gris&  what  tongue  tiU7  tell? 

The  mother  with  bet  flnt-bora  batie, 

The  fiither  in  manhood's  pride ; 
The  &ir«*t  and  best  wees  awspt  away — 

Our  fiienda  «o  tmatsd  and  tried. 

Long,  long  will  the  '  Oam  of  the  Ocean '  me 

Theferat-flend's  dcedl;  rago ; 
For  aaddei  eighta  than  its  shorea  have  seen 
Beat  not  in  Hietoiy's  page. 
Aprl,  1868.' 

Outside,  under  the  filaoe  of  the  Western  Cemetery,  are  the 
houses  of  the  guardians ;  and  the  Btone-cutters  sit  there  all  day, 
plying  their  trade  of  perpetuating  or  preserving  the  memory  of 
the  dead. 

Past  the  Indian  burial-grounds  is  a  very  melancholy  comer 
irhere  ate  interred  suicides  and  criminals  who  have  heen  hung. 
Bank  grass  grows  over  them,  and  no  flower  bat  the  wild,  deadly 
Strammonium  flourishes  neat  them;  though  I  once  saw  a  little 
bouquet  placed  on  the  grave  of  a  murderer,  telling  the  tele  of 
some  heart  grieving  even  for  the  poor  wretch  whom  human 
mercy  could  not  spare. 

Table  ob'  Mobtaiitt  dubdio  the  Epibimio  of  1866,  1867,  1868. 


January 
Febroor; 
March   .... 

b£j      '.'... 

July       \        '.        \        . 

Septembei 

October 

November 

Tohd  . 


1064 
1038 
1036 

loss 

1002 


1470 
2S61 
8671 
106S4 
8109 
3647 
2383 
1386 
1141 


2036 
2269 
1040 
1630 
1184 
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m  being  gnatly  implored,  and  treea  planted.    1870. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

TBB  CYCLOSB  Of  ISM. 

tni«  Dindjoo  of  the  Wmdi,  &c.,  tram  Feb.  27  to  MaxA  6 — nemonitoiy  SytDp- 
tome— Ghuigu  from  fith  (o  1 1  th— Direction  of  CjcIods — Its  Tnck  on  the 
Ocean — D&magei  in  Fart  Looii — DealructJon  of  Churehes,  Worehoiuei,  &c. — 
EffbctJ  in  the  Harbour— Iiring  Lodge — Scenee  in  the  Streets —Qnmd  Hirer 
Bridge — Midland  and  Sontheni  Dialrieta  — Bednit — PatnplnnoiuKi — EffiMti  on 
the  8M-ahiff«— Table  <tf  Loawa,  Deatha,  be. 

Thb  cyclone  ivhicli  Tidted  Mauritius  the  10th,  llth,  and 
12th  of  March,  and  which  left  hehiad  bo  many  sad  tiaces  of  its 
power,  is  considered,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  7th  of 
March,  1818,  to  have  been  the  most  violent  in  its  effects  since 
the  hurricane  of  1806.' 

On  the  27th  ofFehruaiy  there  were  strong  breezes  from  ESE. 
and  SE.  veering  to  SSE„  SW.,  W.,  NW.,  N.,  NNE.,  and  on 
■  the  6th  of  March  E.  i  NE. 

From  the  1  st  to  the  5th  of  March  there  were  continuous  indi- 
cations of  a  cyclone  to  the  east  of  Mauritius.  Cyclonic  matter 
was  abundant,  and  nearly  constant.  So  excessive  was  the  heat, 
and  BO  oppressive  the  weather,  one  could  almost  say  some 
unknown  agency  was  at  work  against  human  existence.  Fever 
increased,  the  raya  of  the  sun  were  scorching,  and  the  atmo- 
sphere was  BO  overcharged  with  electricity  that  everyone  felt 
uncomfortable. 

On  the  6th  of  March  a  cyclone  still  threatened,  and  the  wind 
changed  from  E.  ^  NE.  to  NE.  This  weather,  I  apprehend,  was 
owing  to  tiie  ezlBt^iee  of  a  cyclone  polyg^e  to  the  W.  of 
Mauritius. 

From  tlie  6th  to  the  9th  the  wind  changed  &oin  NE.  to  N. 
and  HW.,  but  after  a  storm  wave,  without  apparent  discharge, 

■  For  mncli  of  &h  infamiation  I  am  indebted  to  M.  Boaqnet'e  able  paper  on 
this  <7el<Nie,  pnbliahed  in  the  dail^  papen. 
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it  suddenly  veered  on  the  9th  to  EISE.,  inclinipg  SE.,  and 
accompanied  by  all  the  indicationa  of  a  cyclone,  and  the 
barometer  lowered  to  758'69. 

The  atmosphere  acquired  froah  cyclonic  matter,  indicating 
the  existence  of  the  already  recognised  polyg^e  cyclone,  which 
advanced  to  the  E.  of  the  island. 

During  the  whole  day  of  the  10th  the  weather  was  at  hurri- 
cane point,  the  wind  SE.,  inclining  to  SSE.,  and  the  barometer 
stood  at  754-88. 

On  the  11th  cyclone  weather  was  very  marked,  after  strong 
squalls  all  night,  and  the  barometer  lowered  to  753-36.  At 
half-past  nine  light  oscillations  were  visible,  the  wind  keeping 
to  SS£.,  and  clouds  flying  &om  the  S£.,  one  or  two  degrees 
south. 

The  centre  of  the  cyclone  presented  itself  in  the  latitude  of 
Port  Louis.  From  one  to  half-past  the  clouds  passed  rapidly 
from  ESE. ;  and  this  observation  confirms  the  idea  of  the 
polygenic  nature  of  the  cyclone  recognised  from  the  5th  to  the 
9th  inst. 

During  the  11th,  and  up  to  noon  of  the  I2th,  the  weatiter 
grew  worse  gradually.  The  squalls  and  gusts  acquired  addi- 
tional strength,  and  the  barometer  slowly  descended  from 
746-29  (its  height  at  10  f-m.  of  the  11th)  to  734-60  at  9  a.m. 
of  the  12th.  The  wind  blew  furiously  all  night,  keeping  about 
SSE.,  but  towards  six  in  the  morning  it  veered  in  all  directions. 
At  the  moment  of  the  minimum  (the  mercurial  column  always 
oscillating)  the  squalls  were  terrific  from  the  ESE.,  but  they 
diminished  by  afternoon,  though  the  elements  still  kept  up 
their  strife,  and  the  wind  suddenly  varied  without  auy  apparent 
order  from  S.  to  SW.,  W.  to  SW.,  8.,  &c. 

At  one  o'clock,  during  a  momentary  calm,  the  superior 
currents  indicating  the  wind  from  ENE.,  I  concluded  that  the 
second  cyclone  of  this  polygene  cyclone  was  presented  by  the 
meridian  of  Port  Louis. 

The  first  was  directed  to  the  E.  of  Mauritius,  passing  by  the 
latitude  of  Port  Louis  from  9  P.H.  to  2  a.h. 

The  second  closely  followed  the  first,  and  presented  itself 
about  10  F.K.,  and  came  very  near  the  Island,  and  turned  first 
to  the  N.  and  then  W.  of  it. 

The  superior  current,  the  barometer,  the  continuous  oscilla- 
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tioDH  of  the  mercniy,  and  the  weather,  all  confirm  the  opinion 
of  the  polygene  cyclone ;  and  from  the  end  of  February  the 
irregular  changes  erf  the  wind,  the  falling  of  the  barometer,  and 
the  presence  of  cyclonic  matter,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  indica- 
tions which  precede  these  terrible  convokions  of  the  aerial 
ocean,  prove  the  existence  and  development  of  it  at  a  great 
distance. 

The  cyclone  chart  shows  the  direction  of  the  track  of  the  two 
cyclones  which  occurred  in  the  Indian  Ocean  during  the  10th, 
11th,  and  12th  of  March.  The  long  arrows  point  to  the  centre 
bearings  of  the  cyclone  from  Mauritius  during  the  same  period. 
The  large  circle  denotes  the  diameter  of  the  cyclone,  which  is 
worked  out  approximately  to  the  law  of  storms. 

Thus  calculating  that  the  cyclone  commenced  on  Tuesday, 
the  lOth,  at  6  p.u.,  and  exhausted  its  foroe  (as  far  as  Mauritius 
was  concerned)  on  Friday  the  1 3th  at  6  a.m.,  allowing  sixty  hours 
for  its  duration,  and  considering  the  rate  of  travelling  of  a 
cyclone,  in  the  South  Indian  Ocean,  to  be  about  seven  miles  per 
hour,  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  its  diameter  was  about  420 
miles. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  referring  to  this  chart,  that  the  centre  of 
this  cyclone  passed  directly  over  Bourbon ;  and,  after  its  construc- 
tion, news  was  received  from  that  place  confirming  this  fact, 
and  stating  that  a  great  amount  of  damage  was  done  there, 
though  not  equal  to  that  in  Mauritius. 

The  ships  which  are  on  the  chart  are  those  which  were  in  the 
cyclone,  and  sufTered  severely  before  entering  Fort  Louis 
Harbour. 

An  aocount  of  extracts  taken  from  their  logs  will  be  found  at 
the  end  of  the  chapter. 

In  the  city  of  Port  Louis  the  damage  to  property  was  very 
serious.  Most  ,of  the  ornamental  trees  in  both  private  and 
public  gardens  were  either  blown  down,  uprooted,  or  so  utterly 
denuded  of  leaves  and  their  lesser  branches  that  they  seemed 
to  have  passed  from  the  dense  foli^e  of  Midsummer  to  the 
depth  of  an  European  winter — a  strange  appearance,  for 
Mauritius,  where  there  are  so  few  deciduous  trees. 

Scarcely  a  dependency  or  Malabar  hut  in  the  various  camps 
was  left  standing. 

St.  Mary's  Church  at  Plaine  Verte,  built  of  iron,  was  severed 
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from  its  foundation,  and  left  an  utter  ruin ;  not  any  portion  of 
its  structure  could  be  used  again.  The  main  part  of  the  building 
was  carried  to  some  distance,  vbile  the  chancel  and  vestries 
fell  in  on  the  floor  of  the  church.  The  harmonium,  reading- 
desk,  pulpit,  gas-fittings,  &c.,  were  all  smashed  to  pieces.  The 
parsonage  and  it£  dependencies  stood  roofless. 

St.  Paul's  Church,  near  b;,  recentljr  erected,  and  strongly 
built  of  stone,  sustained  nearly  as  much  damage.  The  wall, 
exposed  to  the  wind,  fell  in  with  a  terrible  crash,  and,  sad  to 
relate,  buried  three  men  under  its  ruins.  The  roof  fell,  crushing 
in  the  gallery,  and  breaking  up  the  organ  till  scarcely  a  pipe 
of  it  was  visible. 

The  laige  iron  warehouses  in  the  docks  were  nearly  all 
tmroofed,  and  a  lai^  amount  of  merchandise  (principally  sugar) 
destroyed.  On  the  morning  of  the  11th,  the  steady  fall  of  the 
barometer  caused  the  Port'Officer  to  hoist  his  hurricane  signals, 
and  fire  the  gun,  warning  all  masters  of  ships  to  be  on  board, 
and  prepare  their  vessels  for  the  coming  storm.  By  this  time, 
however,  in  consequence  of  the  preceding  day's  threatening 
weather,  all  the  ships  had  lowered  their  topmasts,  yards,  every- 
thing that  the  wind  could  lay  hold  of — with  double  anchors 
well  down  into  the  ground. 

Towards  noon  the  squalls  varied  very  much,  and  struck  the 
water  with  terrific  descending  force,  but  with  little  effect  on 
the  ships.  Later,  the  wind  hauled,  uid  there  seemed  every 
probability  that  all  the  vessels  (some  eighty  or  ninety)  would  be 
driven  to  sea  and  lost,  which  nothing  but  a  shift  of  wind,  or  the 
transit  of  the  centre  of  the  cyclone,  could  avert.  By  eleven 
o'clock,  P.M.,  every  ship  in  the  harbour  was  adrift.  The  large 
*  Bethel,'  formerly  an  English  man-of-war,  lying  high  out  of  the 
water,  was  the  first  to  break  from  her  moorings.  The  most  in- 
conceivable confusion  and  destruction  ensued.  The  crashing  of 
timbers  and  masts,  and  the  roaring  of  the  tenipeet,  were  terrific. 
The  ships  rolled  on  their  beam-ends,  and  every  blast  seemed 
stronger  than  its  predecessor,  sometimes  resembling  explosions 
more  than  a  progressive  fluid,  and  tearing  the  surface  of  the 
water  high  up  into  curious  spiral  columns,  revolving  with  in- 
credible velocity. 

When  day  dawned  on  the  12th  the  devastation  was  appal- 
ling ;  the  ships  bad  l)een  driven  across  the  harbour  by  the  veer- 
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in£  of  the  wind  and  were  pounding  into  and  ripping  each  other, 
causing  masts  and  bulwarks  to  fall  on  all  sides.  The  chain 
cables  of  some  of  the  iron  ships  tore  down  the  massive  plates 
like  paper,  as  the  sea  broke  fearfully  across  the  harbour,  and 
along  tiie  ree&  as  &r  as  the  eye  could  reach,  which  was  pro- 
bably the  storm-wave  of  the  passing  cyclone. 

Many  of  the  vessels,  with  their  cargoes,  were  afterwards  con- 
demned, and  the  losses  sustained  amounted  to  many  miliioDs  of 
dollars. 

During  the  cyclone  I  was  at  Irving  Jjodge,  a  recently  erected 
building,  framed  in  America,  and  put  together  in  the  strongest 
manner,  with  a  view  to  resist  the  terrible  hurricanes  so  frequent 
here,  and  on  which  no  expense  had  been  spared  by  the  Ameri- 
can merchants,  Messrs.  Houdlette  and  Perkins. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  the  gradual  fall  of  the  barometer, 
and  heavy  gusts  of  wind,  with  dark  clouds  passing  swiftly  from 
the  SE.,  denoting  certain  signs  that  a  cyclone  was  approaching 
the  island,  the  servants  were  warned,  and  the  hurricane  shutters 
and  doors  were  securely  fastened,  and  every  precaution  taken 
for  our  personal  safety ;  in  spite  of  which,  the  roaring  of  the 
wind  and  heavy  fall  of  rain  coade  us  all  feel  anxious. 

Early  on  Thursday  morning  a  violent  gust  of  wind  dashed  in 
the  shutters  of  a  window,  carrying  away  the  inner  blinds  and 
sash,  uid  tearing  the  window  out  of  its  frame. 

Travelling  across  the  room,  it  struck  the  door  which  opened 
into  the  dining-room,  and  broke  it  down,  frame  and  all,  de- 
stroying at  the  some  time  a  line  chandelier  which  hung  over 
the  table,  and  smashing  the  table  itself. 

Up  to  this  I  had  been  peering  through  the  hurricane  shutters, 
watching  the  wind  and  clouds,  and  taking  notes  of  them.  The 
scene  outside  was  frightful,  houses  being  overthrown  before 
my  eyes ;  one  was  literally  rolled  over,  containing  three  per- 
sons. Flying  in  all  directions  were  parte  of  roofs,  timbers,  and 
branches  of  trees.  The  bath-house  was  actually  blown  away ; 
large  blocks  of  stone  weighing  two  or  three  cwt.,  composing  its 
foundation,  were  moved  to  the  distance  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  by  the  force  of  the  wind.  Parts  of  the  building  struck  the 
kitchen  and  started  its  roof;  but  it  was  so  substantial  that  it 
fortunately  resisted  the  violence  of  the  storm. 

About  seven  o'clock  wedeemed  it  prpper  to  abandon  the  house. 
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as  the  timbers  creaked  and  tthook  so  much  that  we  were  fearful  it 
would  fall  on  ub.  Taking  advantage  of  the  short  lulls  between 
the  gusts,  wfe  retreated  by  the  back  door  to  the  stable,  about 
fifty  yards  distant,  and  we  reached  it  with  di£Sculty.  This 
building  was  about  seventy-five  feet  long,  and  fifteen  high,  used 
for  a  stable  and  servants'  rooms.  We  barricaded  ourselves  in, 
fully  expecting  that,  as  the  storm  increased,  the  house  and  de- 
pendencies would  all  go.  During  the  morning  twenty  families, 
whose  dwellings  had  been  all  destroyed,  sought  refuge  with  us : 
and  here  we  remained  shut  up,  almost  without  food  or  drink^ 
till  Friday  morning. 

It  was  a  never-to-be-forgotten  night  I  The  roaring  and 
howling  of  the  wind,  and  ever-increasing  torrents  of  rain,  were 
terrible.  Our  stable,  though  strongly  built  of  stone,  shook  with 
evei7  blast ;  and  the  poor  women  and  children,  cold  and  hungry, 
and  their  clothes  all  drenched  and  torn,  were  piteous  to  see. 

On  Friday  morning,  the  violence  of  the  storm  having  passed, 
though  the  wind  still  blew  sharply,  we  ventured  out  to  the 
house.  The  wind  and  rain  having  had  free  access  to  the  in- 
terior, had  drenched  everything,  destroying  the  new  and  costly 
furniture. 

Had  tlie  storm  lasted  a  short  time  longer  the  house  must 
have  gone  ;  as  it  was,  tlie  whole  of  the  south  side  had  started. 

Fifty  buildings  within  a  radius  of  half  a  mile  were  destroyed. 
As'I  passed  along  on  Friday  morning  to  return  home,  my  heart 
sickened  at  the  scenes  that  met  my  gaze  on  every  side.  Every 
street  was  obstructed  with  roofe,  broken  timbers,  and  trunks  of 
trees ;  and  every  conceivable  thing  scattered  about,  made  '  con- 
fusion worse  confounded.'  G-roups  of  poor  people,  wet  and 
weary,  were  huddled  together  in  comers,  in  the  greatest  dis- 
tress, homeless  and  miserable,  with  extended  hands  imploringly 
asking  alms,  they  having  lost  everything  but  the  few  rags 
that  scarcely  covered  their  persons.  My  heart  ached  for  the 
poor  creatures,  many  of  them  showing  in  their  pallid  faces 
traces  of  recent  fever,  and  but  too  many  have  been  since 
relieved  by  death. 

On  arriving  at  my  lodgings,  I  found  them  thoroughly 
drenched  from  the  rivers  of  water  that  had  leaked  under  the 
doors,  and  run  plenteously  down  the  walls,  darning  books, 
clothes,  and  papers. 
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Ou  the  16th  I  took  a  carriage  and  drove  through  the  district 
of  Famplemousacs,  aad  the  following  day  went  southward ; 
but  wherever  I  pasRed,  I  saw  but  a  repetition  of  scenes  of 
destruction,  and  evidences  of  the  violence  of  the  cyclone. 

The  new  and  beautiful  bridge  over  Grand  Rivet,  built  of  iron, 
waa  partially  destroyed.  Two  of  the  immense  iron  girders, 
about  200  feet  in  length,  were  blown  off  the  columns  into  the 
river,  and  were  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  useless.  There  must  have 
been  a  pressure  of  100  lbs.  to  the  square  foot  upon  these  girders 
to  have  raised  them  from  their  bed,  as  they  weighed  over  300, 
tons.  The  stone  abutment  on  the  west  bank  was  also  severely 
injured,  probably  by  the  weight  of  the  girders  Btriking  it  as 
they  fell. 

The  BtatioD-houae  was  unroofed  and  otherwise  damaged. 
The  depot  for  the  rolling  stock  of  the  Midland  line  was  a  lai^e 
building  of  dressed  stone,  so  subetantial,  one  would  have  thought 
nothing  but  an  earthquake  would  have  started  its  walls ;  yet 
the  wind  blew  in  the  SE.  side,  moving  large  stones  from  their 
foundation,  carrying  them  some  distance  with  incredible  force, 
breaking  and  destroying  a  considerable  quantity  of  rolling  stock 
and  machinery. 

At  Failles  scarcely  a  house  was  left  entire.  St.  Peter's  Church 
was  partially  unroofed ;  the  lai'ge  east  window  blown  in  ;  seats 
driven  to  the  farther  end  of  the  church ;  all  the  glass 
smashed ;  the  pulpit  upset ;  and  ruin  and  confusion  on  all 
sides. 

The  Black  River,  Grand  Port,  and  other  districts  on  the  south, 
all  suffered  severely.  To  describe  one,  needs  only  a  change  of 
names  to  describe  all  the  rest. 

Fields  of  canes  levelled  to  the  ground,  or  torn  up  in  masses ; 
fine  old  trees  broken  or  uprooted ;  roads  impassable  from  the 
rain  having  washed  deep  gullies  in  them;  sugar-houses, 
dwellings,  dependencies,  unroofed  or  otherwise  injured;  horses, 
mules  and  cattle,  killed  or  wounded ;  the  direst  destruction 
everywhere. 

On  the  Yemen  estate,  the  vast  sugar-houses  were  destroyed ; 
walls  and  roofs  crushing  in  on  the  machinery,  and  ruining  about 
60,000  lbs.  of  sugar. 

The  Indians  fled  from  the  camp,  and  about  300  of  them 
sought  refuge  under  the  arch  which  formed  the  entrance  to  the 
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furnaces,  but  were  soon  driven  from  their  shelter,  and  had 
barely  time  to  escape  with  their  lives,  as  it  gave  way ;  one  man, 
as  it  was,  had  both  arms  and  legs  broken.  The  much-admired 
avenue  of  fine  tamarind  trees  leading  to  the  establishment  at 
Black  River  was  half  rooted  up,  and  the  rush  of  water  from  the 
mountains  cut  canals  six  feet  deep  in  the  road,  which  will  take 
a  long  time  to  repair. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  tamarind  village  were  obliged  to  seek 
refuge  in  the  artillery  barracks,  where  they  were  miserably 
housed  for  want  of  room ;  but  even  thus  they  were  better  off 
than  those  who  had  no  shelter  to  fly  to,  and  were  exposed  for 
hours  to  the  storm. 

The  state  of  all  the  villages  was  most  deplorable,  as  numbers 
of  horses,  mules,  and  cattle  were  killed  by  the  falling  buildings, 
and  from  waut  of  help  were  left  long  under  the  ruins.  This,  and 
other  noxious  matter  round  the  temporary  huts  erected  by  the 
Indians,  doubtless  encouraged  the  terrible  epidemic  still  raging 
at  that  time. 

Government  House,  at  Beduit,  built  in  1766,  which  had 
escaped  hitherto,  suffered  so  severely  in  the  hurrloane  that  at 
one  time  the  Uvea  of  the  inmates  were  in  danger. 

The  el^ant  gardens  attached  to  the  house  were  a  scene  of 
devastation ;  and  a  large  number  of  the  beautiful  trees  that 
shaded  the  walks,  and  the  variety  of  graceful  shrubs  and  rare 
exotics,  were  twisted  and  broken,  and  in  many  places  uprooted. 
These  beautiful  grounds,  which  were  in  such  fine  order,  suddenly 
presented  the  appearance  of  winter,  as  scarcely  a  green  leaf 
remained. 

The  crops  iu  the  districts  of  Famplemousses,  Bivi^e  du  Rem- 
part  and  others  in  the  N.  of  ihe  island,  received  little  damage, 
not  many  of  the  canes  being  uprooted ;  and  a  few  bright  days 
recovered  those  that  were  only  bent  by  the  wind. 

The  losses  in  all  kinds  of  buildings  was  very  great,  as  will  be 
seen  by  tiie  table  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

Many  of  the  small  wooden  houses,  built  on  two  or  three  courses 
of  stone,  were  lifted  up  and  carried  bodily  from  their  foundations, 
to  the  distance  of  some  yards.  One  tolerably  large  house  on  the 
Famplemousses  road,  with  a  good  shingle  roof^  was  literally 
turned  bottom  up,  and  stood  on  the  ridge  of  the  roof.  The 
walls  of  many  thatched  dwellings  fell  flat  inwards,  and  the  roof, 
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with  not  a  bundle  of  thatch  dislodged,  covered  the  whole,  as  if 
placed  there,  looking,  not  inaptly,  like  the  grave  of  the  former 
residence ;  and  in  reality  in  several  instances  this  was  the  tomb 
of  some  of  the  former  inmates,  miable  to  escape  &om  the  ruins. 

It  was  sad  enough  to  witness  such  a  loss  of  property,  hut 
worse  to  note  in  every  hut — every  comer  where  only  the  re- 
mains of  a  roof  slanted,  and  afforded  a  littl*  shelter — some  poor 
wretch  shivering  with  ague  or  burning  with  fever ;  or  sitting 
up,  roUed  in  a  ragged  sheet  barely  enough  to  cover  him. 

The  faces  of  all  who  were  engaged,  in  a  slovenly  way,  trying 
to  patch  up  these  miserable  places,  bore  the  unmistakable 
traces  that  they  had  also  passed  through  the  fiery  ordeal  of 
this  terrible  epidemic. 

The  effects  of  the  hurricane  were  very  visible  on  the  sea- 
shore. The  large  kilns,  erected  for  burning  coral  for  lime,  were 
much  injured,  and  the  piles  of  coral  collected  to  supply  them 
were  washed  back  into  the  ocean  from  whi(^  they  had  been 
taken  with  so  much  labour. 

A  pretty  little  creek  I  had  often  examined  for  several  curi- 
osities, always  full  of  algseas,  and  gltfwing  with  all  the  delicate 
tints  only  a  sea^arden  can  show,  was  entirely  filled  up.  A 
land-slip  had  taken  place,  from  the  torrents  of  water  pouring 
down,  and  disintegrating  massed  of  ted  earth  on  the  shelving 
banks  above;  and  as  they  fell  they  had  covered  even  the 
boulders  and  rocks  in  the  vicinity,  and  coloured  the  sea  to 
some  distance. 

The  destruction  amongst  cocoa-trees  was  very  great.  On 
one  estate  a  fine  tope  of  seventy-five  young  trees,  just  in  full 
blossom,  was  utterly  rooted  out, 

I  cannot  close  this  brief  summary  of  the  disasters  caused 
by  the  cyclone  without  mentioning  that  everyone,  from  His 
Excellency  the  Governor  to  the  lowest  member  of  the  com- 
munity who  had  the  means,  did  all  in  his  power  to  alleviate 
the  distress  and  misery  caused  by  this  terrible  visitation. 
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Notes  of  CycUme  at  Bourbon. 

'The  sea  iras  very  rotigh  on  Monday,  March  9,  1870,  and 
this  was  the  precursor  of  the  tempest  which  burst  over  B^nnion 
on  the  12th  and  13th.  The  centre  of  the  cyclone  passed  over  St. 
Pierre^  describing  its  trajectory  from  JfE.  to  9W.  On  Tuesday 
the  wind  bier  with  violence  from  the  SE.  till  about  3  p.u. ; 
then  a  calm  intervened,  which  lasted  till  six  in  the  evening,  ac- 
companied to  the  last  moment  by  a  suffocating  heat.  This  was 
the  passage  of  the  centre,  indicated  perfectly  by  the  ezcessire 
towering  of  the  barometer  to  719  millametres,  the  first  time  it 
had  been  known  to  descend  so  low  since  1806,  On  the  12th 
the  storm  returned  with  fury  from  the  NW.,  and  it  was  only 
towards  noon  the  next  day  that  it  began  to  calm. 

'Great  damage  was  done  to  buildings  in  the  towns  and 
villages,  sugar-houses,  gardens,  &c. ;  a  detail  of  which  would 
only  be  a  repetition  of  such  scenes  in  Mauritius.' 

Report  of  the  Ship  '  La  Mtxrie,'  Gapt.  Horvono. 

This  vessel  received  the  cyclone  on  Friday  13th,  in  23°  16' 
S.  lat.  and  57°  54'  E.  long,  to  the  S.  of  Reunion.  Towards 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  centre  of  the  cyclone  must  have 
passed  over  this  ship,  the  barometer  marking  736  millemetres, 
and  then  rising.  Thus  it  appears,  trom  the  time  the  hurricane 
passed -us,  and  that  at  which  it  struck  the  'Marie,'  it  must  have 
travelled  very  slowly. 

Capt.  Horveno  gives  an  account  of  a  vessel  in  distress  he  fell 
in  wiUi  and  assisted.    He  says : — 

*  At  11.30  Saturday  moming  I  perceived  ahead  of  me  a  ship 
with  only  a  mizen-mast  left  stsadiDg.  It  was  the  "  B^olu," 
Gapt.  Dnrand,  £rom  Callao  to  Mauritius,  loaded  with  guano, 
103  days  at  sea. 

'  This  vessel  had  passed  through  the  centre  of  the  cyclone  on 
Thursdaytfae  12th,  at  1  F.v.,that  is  24  hours  after  I  did.  She 
bad  lost  all  her  masts  but  the  mizen,  and  in  falling  they  had 
carried  away  all  the  boats.' 
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Report  of  the  '  Nerdda.' 

'The  centre  passed  over  this  ship  at  4  a.k.  of  the  17tli,  in 
lat.  31°  36'  S.,  and  53°  E.  long.,  nearly  200  leagues  S.  of 
Bourbon.  At  thia  time  the  storm  had  nearly  expended  all  its 
force.  The  barometer  fell  only  to  754  millemetres,  and  the 
wind  blew  from  ESE.,  and  then  from  WNW.,  but  not  strong 
enough  to  oblige  the  ^  Nereida  "  to  change  her  course.' 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

:*   TRIP   TO   TBS  ASSES AL. 

Oar  Rosd'-Arriral  at  BoIaclaTn — DeocriptioQ  of  HonseaDd  QroniidB — Flour  Milt 
— Distillerr — Patent  Fuel— School  fof  Indum  CItildrea — lima  Kiln* — Oeolog; 
-      of  the  Coast. 

We  left  tomi  by  the  Grand  Baie  and  CanDonier  Point  road, 
which  is  lather  picturesque,  being  lined  on  either  aide  by  wild 
camphor-trees.  After  passing  Terre  Kouge,  much  of  the  land 
is  uncultivated,  from  the  scarcit;  of  water  in  the  diBtrict,  and 
most  of  the  hous^  are  in  a  more  or  less  dilapidated  condition  ; 
which,  with  the  neglected  gardens,  give  one  the  impresaion 
that  the  life  and  energy  of  the  place  have  died  oat.  Everything 
here  is  either  quite  new  or  rapidly  decayii^,  and  climate  and 
animal  life  are  bo  destructive  to  all  the  workB  of  man,  that 
were  Port  Louis  itself  left  for  a  few  years,  it  would  be  an  unin- 
habitable heap  of  ruins,  a  jungle  of  grass  and  wild  lianes. 

Turning  off  the  road  at  the  Point  aux  Piments,  we  saw  a 
catholic  church  terribly  injured  by  the  hurricane,  but  in  which 
little  groups  of  pious  worshippers  were  constantiy  to  be  seen 
offering  up  prayers  to  the  Virgin  or  Saints. 

We  soon  arrived  at  Balaclava,  the  country  residence  of  one  of 
the  merchants  of  Mauritius. 

On  entering  the  property  you  drive  -along  a  lane  bordered 
with  high  hedges  of  the  cassia,  and  pass  in  through  a  handsome 
iron  gateway,  made  on  the  estate,  and  before  the  late  storm 
covered  with  English  honeysuckle.  There  is  a  carriage-road 
through  the  beautiful  gardens  up  to  the  house,  and  you  drive 
along  avenues  of  rare  exotic  trees  and  sbrube,  and  on  every^side 
a  wealth  of  roses  and  delicate  flowers  charms  the  senses. 

There  are  the  fi;reater  part  of  the  indigenous  trees  of  the 
island  to  be  foimd  here.    The  ponds  are  filled  with  G-ourami  and 
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gold-fiali ;  and  at  one  end  of  the  garden  is  a  magnificent 
banian  tree,  which  spreads  ita  gigantic  armB  over  the  ovens  of 
the  old  ArBeoal  battery,  now  scarcely  visible  through  the  ma^s 
of  creepers  over  them. 

The  houBe,  which  standa  on  an  eminence  at  the  head  of 
Turtle  Bay,  was  built  by  the  French.  It  originally  formed 
part  of  an  arsenal,  constructed  by  Mah^  de  la  Bourdonnais. 
lliere  was  also  an  iron-foundry  and  powdei-mills,  whence 
issned  all  the  arms  and  defences  of  the  colony,  as  well  as  a 
supply  of  ammunition  for  the  ships  the  Frenchman  fitted  out 
for  hit)  Indian  expedition. 

A  terrible  accident,  &om  the  carelessness  of  a  workman,  caused 
an  explosion  of  the  powder-mills,  almost  entirely  destroying  the 
whole  arsenal,  as  well  aa  killing  and  wounding  neatly  SOU 
people.  The  present  proprietor  has  added  wings  to  Uie  old 
building,  converted  a  part  of  the  ruins  into  a  billiard-room,  and 
surrounded  the  whole  with  a  spacious  verandah,  till  it  has 
become,  as  by  enchantment,  a  charming  summer  villa. 

The  whole  property  is  now  well  supplied  with  water  by  means 
of  a  hydraulic  ram  from  the  Citron  river ;  and  where  the  pipes 
are  brought  into  the  garden  in  a  sort  of  tower,  its  very  unaight- 
liness  has  been  made  to  add  another  ornament  to  it,  by  being 
covered  with  climbing  roses  and  sweet  creepers,  that  flaunt  out 
their  wild  masses  of  blossoms  in  the  season,  and  perfume  the  air. 

The  French  constructed  a  large  dam  of  dressed  stone,  in 
1743,  which  has  been  raised  2^  feet  higher,  and  gives  a  lavish 
supply  of  water  for  mills  and  distillery.  The  surplus  rushes  over 
the  dam  in  a  wide  sheet  of  twenty-five  or  thiity  feet  high,  then 
goes  dancing  down  the  rocks,  forming  the  loveliest,  most 
capricious  little  caacades,  till  it  joins  the  sea.  A  walk  has  been 
made  round  the  dam,  and  a  stone  seat  erected  just  where  the 
water  dashes  down ;  willows  are  planted  near  it. 

It  was  once  graced  by  a  little  fairy  form,  the  pride  and 
darling  of  the  place,  fair  as  the  flowers  around  her,  but  who 
faded  away  as  quickly,  touched  by  the  poison  breath  of  the  dire 
epidemic  then  raging.  It  made  me  very  sad,  while  I  listened 
to  the  mournful  tale,  as  I  thought  of  my  own  little  one,  nearly 
the  same  a^e,  so  far  away  from  me. 

The  view  from  the  houae  seaward  is  of  great  beauty,  the  little 
land-locked  bay  always  studded  with  fishing-boats ;  on  one  bide 
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a  long  sweep  of  turf  to  the  water's  edge,  shaded  with  filaos,  on 
the  other  a  gentle  rise  covered  to  its  summit  with  ehnihs,  its 
foot  Mnged  with  cocoa-trees,  overhanging  the  bay;  the  wide 
ocean  in  the  distance,  and  in  the  foreground  the  busy  life  of  the 
mill  and  distilleiy ;  the  superintendents'  bouses,  and  the  fine 
trees  everywhere,  make  a  tout  vascrrjala  most  picturesque.  To 
be  seen  in  its  most  charming  phase,  you  should  recline  in  one 
of  the  luxuriant  oriental  chairs  in  the  verandah,  on  a  bright 
moonlight  night,  when  the  bay  lies  before  you,  like  an 
enchanted  lake  of  rippling  silver ;  and  with  the  sound  of  the 
felling  waters  in  your  ears,  you  may  dream  away  a  summer's 
evening  delightfully. 

Descending  a  long  flight  of  steps  from  the  garden  to  the 
shore,  which  Is  masoned  round  for  the  three  chasse-mar^ 
belonging  to  the  place  to  lie  alongside  to  take  in  their  cargoes, 
on  the  right  is  a  large  mill  for  grinding  the  wheat  brought 
principally  from  Australia,  which  is  spread  out  for  cleaning 
on  the  flat  roof  of  the  mill,  laid  level  with  bitumen,  called  here 


There  is  a  large  water-wheel  of  thirty-eight  feet,  and  one  of 
twenty  feet  in  diameter,  that  drive  six  stones,  capable  of 
grinding  300  bags  of  160  lbs.  each  per  day.  The  whole 
machinery,  from  the  self>feeding  buckets  on  a  large  wheel  that 
carry  in  the  wheat  to  the  mill,  to  the  separation  of  the  difTerent 
Eorts  of  flour,  ia  most  complete.  There  was  one  very  curious 
feature  I  noticed,  where  the  shaft  of  a  large  cog-wheel  had  been 
broken.  Its  place  was  supplied  by  an  old  cannon,  now  sending 
forth  streams  of  life  sustenance,  instead  of  belching  forth  flames 
and  missiles  for  Man's  destruction. 

There  is  a  tramway  to  the  sea  for  bringing  up  the  com  from 
the  boats ;  one  of  the  first,  I  Believe,  constructed  in  the  island. 
The  store-house  can  contain  10,000  bags  of  wheat,  and  is  often 
full.  Outside  the  mill  is  a  fine  grove  of  bananas,  and  the  turf 
is  dotted  over  with  cocoas,  palms,  banians,  &c.,  between  it  and 
the  distillery  on  the  left.  Here  we  see  the  whole  secret  of  rum 
making,  for  which  no  pains  and  expense  have  been  spared  to 
replace  manual  labour  by  machinery,  as  far  as  every  modem 
appliance  can  do  it. 

The  first  thing  we  saw  was  the  molasses  as  it  was  bioiight  in 
from  the  eugar-honses,  being  poured  from  the  cnskii  into  large 
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troughs ;  black  dirty-loobing  etuff,  to  be  teBted  by  tlie  aaccharo- 
meter ;  and  if  under  40°  strong,  it  ie  rejected  and  thrown  out. 
If  up  to  proof,  it  is  strained  three  times  and  run  into  large 
vats,  of  which  there  are  eighteen,  of  sixty  casks  each,  lined  with 
lead,  and  where  the  molasses  is  mixed  with  water  and  yeast  to 
cause  it  to  ferment.  After  fermentation,  it  runs  into  the  still, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  is  placed  a  hydrometer,  which  is  covered 
with  a  glass  case,  under  lock  and  key,  in  the  bands  of  a^ovem- 
ment  o£E.cial,  who  is  on  the  premises  from  6  a.h.  to  6  F.H. 

A  capital  arrangement  ia  made  for  filling  the  tonnels,  which 
are  twenty  in  number,  of  1,100  galls,  each.  A  copper  vacuum- 
pan  is  connected  with  the  pipes  going  down  into  the  reservoir, 
and  also  similar  pipes  leading  to  the  tonnels.  Steam  is  let  on, 
and  then  exhausted  in  the  receiver,  which  causes  the  rum  to 
pass  up  the  pipes  like  a  syphon.  There  is  an  indicator  in  the 
receiver,  which  denotes  when  tlie  tonnel  is  full. 

As  soon  as  the  rum  is  ready  for  market,  It  is  drawn  off  into 
caskit,  measured  by  a  government  measure,  and  marked  by  the 
officer,  when  it  is  sent  off  by  boats  to  Port  Louis.  As  the  rum 
leaves  the  still,  it  is  about  30  per  cent,  over  proof.  When  the  vats 
are  emptied,  it  is  necessary  to  clean  them  ;  but  thirty-sis  hours 
must  elapse  before  the  men  dare  enter  them,  on  account  of  the 
great  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  gas  they  contain ;  they  are 
generally  whitewashed  before  being  iilled  again.  Three  boilers 
are  employed,  two  of  twenty-five  and  one  of  fifty  horse-power, 
the  steam  for  which  is  condensed  and  returned  to  them. 

They  bum  three  tons  of  coal  per  day,  principally  Australian. 
The  dust  from  this  coal  is  mixed  with  cowdung,  one  part  of  the 
former  to  two  of  the  latter,  and  pressed  by  macbineiy  into 
blocks  of  eight  pounds  each,  then  dried  in  the  sun,  when  it  be- 
comes very  hard,  and  forms  excellent  fuel ;  and  a  man  can  make 
a  ton  of  blocks  a  day. 

There  is  a  cooperage  on  the  place,  where  all  the  casks  are 
manu&ctured,  and  the  iron  hoops  wrought.  The  estate  com- 
prises about  1,800  acres,  and  ninety-five  men  ore  constantly 
employed  in  the  mill  and  distillery. 

The  proprietor  took  the  initiative  in  opening  a  school  (or  the 
children  of  his  Indian  labourers.  They  are  in  school  from 
6  or  7  to  10  A.M. ;  and  though  now  many  are  very  regular,  at 
first  it  was  a  chevy  every  morning  to  catch  the  little  rascals. 
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who  objected  to  the  discipline  after  their  curiosity  was  satisfied, 
and  the  parents  gave  little  help  towards  compelliDg  them  to 
attend.  Most  have  made  good  progress,  and  in  writing,  sums, 
and  reading,  tiiey  would  put  to  shame  many  a  school  of  higher 
pretensions.  The  room  is  large  and  airy,  with  a  thatched  roof, 
and  the  walls  are  hung  with  maps,  slates,  &c.  The  pencils  used 
are  the  large  spines  of  the  Echinus  WMwailaiyM-,  plentiful  in 
the  Bay. 

The  old  French  fort  of  seven  guns  is  turned  into  store-houses 
for  lime,  and  close  by  are  three  large  and  three  small  kilns, 


capable  of  burning  1,000  barrels  of  lime,  in  ten  days,  white  as 
the  driven  snow.  The  coral  for  making  the  lime  is  brought  in 
flat-bottomed  boats  from  the  reefs  in  the  vicinity,  each  making 
two  or  three  trips  a  day. 

There  are  fine  quarries  on  the  estate  of  grey  atone,  out  of 
which  the  entire  material  used  for  building  one  of  the  churches 
of  Port  Louis  was  quarried  gratis,  by  the  liberality  of  the  owner. 

The  shores  of  this  bay  are  very  intercBting  in  a  geological 
point  of  view.  Traces  are  visible  of  vast  streams  of  lava  over- 
lying each  other,  as  well  as  numerous  boulders,  water-worn  and 
incrusted  with  what  was  once  molten  matter  ;'and  in  the  inter- 
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Btices  are  many  fragments  of  madrepores,  which  Rbow  that,  at 
not  a  very  remote  period,  they  were  suhmerged.  But  theii 
present  position,  which  is  so  many  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  is  wholly  attributable  to  upheaval. 

We  returned  home  late  in  the  evening,  highly  gratified 
with  our  day's  entertaiimient,  and  each  with  a  large  bouquet 
courteously  presented  by  our  host. 
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THS  GEOLOOY  OF  MAUBITIVS. 

EiUnct  CiatPrt — O«untion  of  Volc»nic  Action — TTphMiTal — Depositi  at  Timot 
and  oth«r  lalanda — Force  of  Toleanic  Agencj — Mountain  Peaks — Flacq — Ciatar* 
—Dr.  Ajrea  on  Fhtlaknd — OiigioBl  furmation  of  Manntiiu— Submsnion — 
—Fowl  Cuta. 

Lixx  moet  other  ielanda  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Isle  of  France 
ia  of  volcanic  production.  Endless  are  the  peculiar  character- 
istica  of  its  mountain  peaks,  and  the  abrupt  gigantic  fissures 
which  separate  them,  and  of  the  beds  of  lava  of  ditferent  thick- 
ncBB  and  natiir&  which  are  found  everywhere. 

Extinct  craters  of  the  ditTerent  eras  filled  with  earth  are 
more  or  less  abundant,  and  are  seen  in  niunberleea  situations  in 
the  island.  The  hills  and  mountain  peaks,  which  impress  their 
peculiar  character  on  the  physical  aspect  of  the  land,  have 
been  formed,  at  different  times,  ly  volcanic  eruptions,  on  which 
the  now  extinguished  fires  have  left  inefibceable  traces  of  their 
existence. 

The  great  fissures  in  the  sides  of  the  hills,  which  have  given 
rise  to  the  waters  of  the  interior,  and  formed  the  beds  of  the 
rivers  and  ravines  now  seen,  have  undoubtedly  resulted  from 
disruption. 

Although  volcanic  action  has  entirely  ceased,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  volcano  which  formed  the  island  was  submarine, 
and  that  its  formation  was  not  sudden,  but  the  work  of  succes- 
sive ages ;  and  the  general  appearance  of  its  surface  indicates 
these  facts. 

In  many  parts  of  the  interior,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Cbamarel  Mountains,  I  have  found  corals  in  a  perfect  state, 
buried  in  a  debris  of  cretaceous  formation,  but  none  of  the 
species  of  which  now  exist  in  the  warm  tropical  seas  where  tb^ 
once  lived. 
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Between  (Trand  River  and  Port  Louis  beds  exist  more  than 
fifteen  feet  in  thickness  ;  the  Oustom  House  is  built  on  a  for- 
mation of  tbiB  kind  ;  and,  in  &ct,  these  corals  are  foimd  in  nearly 
every  part  of  the  island.  I  observed,  near  the  River  de  Foste, 
in  the  interior,  at  an  elevation  of  more  than  1,000  feet,  a 
stratum  of  plastic  clay,  twelve  feet  in  depth,  underlying  a  thick 
bed  of  gravel. 

It  is  difficult  at  first  sight  to  account  for  these  facts,  but  it 
is  evident  that  such  deposits  could  have  been  formed  only  under 
water,  and  as  they  are  now  found  hundreds  of  feet  from  the 
present  level  of  the  ocean,  we  must  admit  one  of  two  things ; 
either  that  the  water  was  elevated  above  those  points  a  suffi- 
ciently long  time  to  form  thick  beds  there,  or  that  these  beds 
were  raised  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  to  the  height  where 
we  now  find  them. 

N^othing  in  the  present  time  warrants  a  belief  that  the  sea, 
which  has  not  changed  its  level  within  the  time  of  History, 
could  have  been  ao  elevated  long  enough  as  to  form  consider- 
able deposits ;  it  must  therefore  be  admitted  that  the  only  rea- 
sonable BUpposition  is  upheaval,  an  idea  supported  by  positive 
events  that  have  taken  place  in  our  own  times. 

In  Flat  Island  blocks  of  volcanic  rocks  and  masses  of  coral 
rise  everywhere  above  the  vegetation, 

These  coral  blocks  are  found  on  the  north  side  of  the  island, 
forty  or  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.' 

At  Timor  are  deposits  of  madrepores  thirty  feet  thick,  also 
in  New  Holland,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  at  the  Marian  and  Sand- 
wich Isles,  Ac,,  where  they  rest  on  argillaceons  schist,  sand- 
stone, limestone,  and  volcanic  products.  In  the  Isle  of  France 
a  similar  bank,  twelve  feet  thick,  is  placed  between  two  cur- 
rents of  lava. 

Similar  deposits  are  found  in  many  other  places  of  the  same 
species  of  madrepores,  in  the  interior  of  land,  at  an  elevation 
of  from  900  to  1,000  feet.  The  existence  of  deposits  in  such 
situations  evidently  indicates  that  aU  these  islands  have  been 
upheaved  from  the  bosom  of  the  waters  at  different  periods,  for 
l:anks  of  coral  at  varioiis  levels  are  often  found.* 

'  See  Dr.  Aynm' '  Oeology  of  Ft:it  and  Onbriel  IbIsjkIa,'  in  a  letter  to  the  Boyni 
Society  of  Arts  and  Srieacee,  I SSO. 
'  See  Busehenberger's  '  Geology.' 
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The  enormous  mcaadescent  mass  forming  the  interior  of  the 
Globe,  oscillating  irom  side  to  side,  beneath  its  thin  crust, 
could  emboss  it  in  ever;  direction,  and  nothing  more  than  this 
would  be  required  to  raise  continents  out  of  the  eea,  and  vary 
their  surface  into  every  conceivable  form. 

Amongst  numbers  of  other  modem  instances,  I  may  mention 
the  upheaval,  in  the  course  of  sixteen  days,  of  White  Island, 
Xeo  Kammeni,  King  George's  Isle,  and  Aphroesea  in  the  Gulf 
of  Santorin. 

We  have  in  the  present  day  astonishing  proofs  of  the  force  of 
volcanic  ^ency  in  Hawaii,  one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  itself 
an  upheaval  originally,  and  which  has  gained  its  vast  mountain 
peaks  by  accretion.  The  well-known  Maima  Loa  rises  to  the 
majestic  height  of  13,750  feet  above  sea  level.  This  most 
terrible  of  modem  volcanoes  has  many  craters,  but  the  lai^est 
one  is  that  of  Kilauca,  three  and  a  half  miles  long,  two  and  a 
half  wide,  nnd  1,044  feet  deep.  It  is  completely  siurounded  by 
a  wall  of  hardened  lava,  and  at  the  bottom  is  a  lake  of  liquid 
fire,  constantly  sm^ing  up. 

The  whole  interior  of  Mauritius  was  one  vast  crater,  and  the 
remains  of  the  walls  which  encircled  it,  as  it  emerged  from  the 
ocean,  now  water-worn  and  degraded,  forming  gentle  slopes, 
and  filling  the  valleys  with  debris,  are  still  evident  to  the  eye 
of  a  geologist. 

The  mountain  peaks  were  the  first  to  rise  out  of  the  deep, 
and  the  enormous  fissures  made  by  rivers  of  liquid  fire,  forcing 
their  way  to  the  ocean,  leaving  behind  large  plains  of  lava,  are 
visible  in  all  parts  of  the  island. 

At  Flacq  the  flow  of  the  lava  currents  is  distinctly  seen,  and 
these  stresjQS  I  have  easily  traced  to  the  grand  crater  in  the 
central  districts. 

Near  Turtle  Bay,  there  are  many  large  boulders,  twenty  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  of  ancient  formation,  and  much 
water-worn,  which  present  the  appearance  of  having  been  for  a 
length  of  time  submerged.  Numerous  corals  fill  their  cavities, 
built  there  by  the  animals  that  inhabit  the  cells.  These 
boulders  are  covered  with  a  thick  encrustation  of  lava,  and  in 
some  instances  are  embedded  in  it. 

Between  Mount  Ory  and  the  Corps  de  Garde  Mountains  a 
stream  of  lava,  many  miles  in  width,  flowed  to  the  sea.     Then, 
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again,  between  the  Corps  de  Garde  and  Rempart  Mountains, 
there  is  another  break  in  the  great  wall,  .through  which  a  cur- 
rent of  molten  matter  discharged  itself.  Similar  phenomena 
occur  in  various  parts  of  the  island. 

After  the  great  volcano  became  extinct,  leaving  high  inward- 
curved  walla,  a  number  of  lesser  but  very  active  volcanoes  ap- 
peared on  the  sea-board  side  of  the  walls,  in  the  opening  oc- 
casioned by  the  subsidence  of  the  great  crater,'  These  lesser 
ones  are  termed  adventitious  craters :  a  remarkable  instance  of 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  large  crater  of  Vesuvius,  where  an 
adventitious  one  opened  in  its  centre  in  1829.  Port  Louis  lies 
in  one  such  crater,  and  the  Valine  des  PrStres  in  another ;  and 
I  have  counted  at  least  ten  distinct  craters  between  that  city 
and  the  Mome.  Rempart  Moimtain  forms  the  NE,  and 
Tamarind  Mountain  the  SW,  limit  of  a  crater  some  miles  in 

'  The  lata  eruptJoDB  at  Mboob  Loa  wera  on  such  a  magniflcent  scale,  utd  prove 
how  much  ma;  W  eff«c(«d  in  a  fetr  motUba  h;  volcanic  action,  that  I  quote  some 
pnsHsgeB  from  an  intereetjng  paper  on  these  conTnlsions  in  a  Sem  Torlc  Herald. 

In  Jsnimrr  I8S9,  three  new  cmlers  were  formed.  Streams  of  lava  were  hurled 
upwards  from  200  to  800  feet,  and  when  they  fell,  they  traverMd  a  distance  of  five 
miles,  and  went  sheer  down  a  precipice  in  a  torrent  of  fira,  a  mile  wide;  drove 
boclc  the  Bea  and  usurped  !te  place- 
On  January  S7,  1868,  Alauna  Loa  was  observed  to  be  ver?  acUve.  In  twelve 
days  there  wi!re  2,000  shocks  of  earthquakes,  followed  hj  inuDenoe  tidal  wavea, 
'  that  rose  orer  the  tops  of  the  cocoa  treee  on  the  Rona  coast,  and  swept  awaj  whole 
villages,  with  much  destruction  of  life.  The  slope  and  port  of  a  mountain  were 
lifted  bodilj  and  thrown  over  a  forest  for  a  distance  of  1,000  feet,  Down  the 
sides  of  the  dread  Mauna  Loa  swept  a  stream  of  lava,  seven  feet  in  width,  end 
an  emptioD  of  moist  da;  the  width  of  a  mile  that  spread  over  2J  miles  of  ground 

On  April  2,  immense  bodies  of  enrth  were  tossed  about  to  great  distances,  as  if 
the^r  were  feathers.  PrscipiceB  of  fearful  height  were  levelled  to  the  ground,  and 
gignnlie  chasms  and  flssures  have  been  formed  from  the  rendicg  and  upheaving  of 
the  earth.  The  maaeei  of  lava  that  flowed  from  the  crater,  covering  the  roads  with 
the  fierj*  streams,  rushed  down  to  the  sea  and  drove  back  the  water  violenttj.  The 
ground  thus  guned  formed  a  point  a  mile  in  length,  and  the  lava  contiauing  to 
pour  over  it,  converted  it  into  a  part  of  the  island.  Huge  racks  were  hurled  from 
the  crater,  with  torrents  of  lava,  to  the  height  of  1,000  feet,  and  tlien  rushed  down 
to  the  sea  with  frightful  velocity. 

Od  March  27,  a  new  crater  two  miles  in  circumforonce  waa  formed,  which  also 
Tomiled  rocks  and  streams  of  liquid  fire.  A  current  of  lava  flowed  nndeq^round 
six  miles  from  the  sea,  and  the  Rssee  fcom  the  rents  in  the  earth  destrojed  all 
■notation. 

The  smoke  that  rose  tront  the  cntters  was  a  dense  cloud,  and  floated  off  in  a  line 
of  1,000  miles  across  the  sea.  It  was  so  thick  at  500  miles  from  Hawaii,  that 
Captain  Stone  of  the  brig  '  Kamekamiha  V.'  was  unable  lo  take  an  obeervation. 
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diameter,  with  a  good-sized  adventitioiis  one  in  the  ceotre,  juat 
at  the  back  of  Tamarind  Bay. 

Tile  Taold  promontory  of  Brabant  and  the  Island  of  Four- 
neauz  are  the  only  remaining  portions  of  the  wall  seaward  of  a 
crater  more  than  two  miles  in  diameter.  The  mountain  sides 
of  the  crater  looking  south  are  almost  perpendicular.  Four 
aux  Cerfe,  Grand  Bassin,  and  others  are  all  small  adventitious 
craters. 

At  Bale  de  Cap  there  is  a  well-defined  one,  the  walls  rising 
to  some  hundreds  of  feet  in  height.  There  ia  a  bluff  at  the 
head  of  this  hay,  about  300  feet  perpendicular,  formed  of 
beautiful  tabular  basalt,  which  can  only  be  viewed  to  advantage 
from  a  boat.  Large  columns  are  constantly  being  detached  and 
falling  into  the  bay  from  the  degrading  action  of  the  waves  at 
the  foot  of  this  bluff,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  basaltic  rocks 
in  the  island. 

In  the  bay  at  Chand  Port  is  a  lai^  crater,  the  walla  of  which 
are  distinctly  visible  on  a  fine  day  firom  a  boat.  It  appears 
about  300  yards  in  diameter,  is  of  great  depth,  and  the  hue  of 
the  water  changes  to  a  dark  shade,  almost  black,  just  over  its 
centre. 

Dr.  Ayres,  in  his  '  Geology  of  Flat  and  Gabriel  Islands,'  gives 
the  following  interesting  notices  i—^  In  Flat  Island,  nearly  facing 
Roimd  Island,  we  find  the  fossilised  remains  of  an  extensive 
forest,  consisting  of  stumps  of  trees  closely  planted,  about  two 
feet  high,  hollow  in  the  centre  to  the  base,  and  wme  of  them 
two  feet  in  diameter.  - 

'  The  greater  part  of  them  are  endogens,  presenting  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  enlarged  bases  of  palms,  though  many  of  the 
roots  appear  to  possess  an  exogenous  character. 

'  The  outer  crust  is  hard,  lined  on  the  inner  and  hollowed  sur- 
face by  a  loose  intertwined  network  of  coarse  fibres,  snch  as  are 
seen  in  the  interior  of  cocoa  and  other  palms,  and  screw  pines. 
On  some  parts  of  the  denuded  surface  of  the  volcanic  rocks, 
roots  are  thickly  interlaced,  and  the  still  finer  fibres  of  the  roots 
appear  to  form  the  chief  part  of  the  stratum,  which  is  about 
fifteen  feet  deep.  It  is  hard  and  structureless,  resembling  a 
muddy  substance  recently  calcified. 

*Here  and  there  a  perfect  stump  is  visible,  intermixed  with 
masses  of  loose  coral  and  shells  of  existing  species.     On  the 
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ground  above  the  lava,  covered  with  grass  acd  herbage,  trunks 
of  trees  are  visible,  broken  and  lying  on  the  surface,  one  of 
them,  four  or  five  feet  long,  presenting  the  appearance  of  the 
trunk  of  a  palm.  No  sea  shells  are  found  in  this  stratum 
occupied  by  the  rootA  of  trees,  though  abundant  in  the  coral 
strata  below.' 

From  the  foregoing  facts,  the  following  ideas  suggested 
themselves  to  me,  a«  to  the  original  formation  of  Mauritius. 
A  terrific  convulsion  of  a  power  almost  inconceivably  great 
must  have  upheaved  it,  and  the  adjacent  islands,  Kodriguez, 
Bourbon,  and  perhaps  even  Madagascar  itself,  in  one  vast  tract 
of  cones  of  various  elevations,  columnar  masses,  &c. 

This  is  not  at  all  impossible  when  we  consider  that  an  earth- 
quake was  sufScient  to  raise  nearly  200  leagues  of  coast  in 
Chili ;  and  another,  in  India,  upheaved  a  hill  fifty  miles  long 
by  sixteen  broad,  turning  aside  the  course  of  the  Indus ;  and  a 
thousand  other  well-known  incidents. 

In  process  of  time,  the  sloping  sides  of  the  great  crater,  saA. 
the  currents  of  lava  as  they  cooled,  were  covered  with  layers  of 
earth,  in  which  sprang  up  the  gigantic  palms  and  other  trees, 
forming  vast,  voiceless  forests ;  for  we  have  no  traces  of  animal 
life  at  this  epoch,  if  we  except  the  few  land  shells  that  have 
been  found. 

Fresh  convulsions,  causing  these  elevated  cones  to  split  and 
topple  over,  buried  the  forest  in  their  debris,  and  submerged 
the  whole  once  again  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  But  the 
volcanic  action,  terrific  as  it  must  have  been  to  cause  this  sub- 
mergence, was  evidently  unequal  in  force  in  different  parts  of 
this  large  tract  of  land. 

On  the  side  from  Flacq  to  Flat  Island,  the  superincumbent 
masses  on  the  buried  forests  were  so  great  as  to  isolate  them  in 
the  earthy  d^ris,  and  in  the  coiirse  of  ages  they  became 
fossilised  without  any  mixture  of  marine  .deposits  from  the 
surrounding  ocean,  as  is  proved  by  the  stratum  in  which  they 
are  found  being  destitute  of  sea  shells  and  corals. 

Strange  to  say,  the  two  species  of  land  shells,  the  Caraccdla 
Leateri  and  Helix  rufa,  are  precieely  similar  to  the  living 
species  that  are  now  found,  the  former  infesting  the  cocoa  trees 
on  the  sea-board  of  Mauritius,  The  volcanic  action  on  the  south 
side   of  the  island  was  evidently  different   in  character   and 
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intensity.  The  Bubtnet^ence  of  the  forests  there  may  or  may 
not  have  taken  place  at  the  same  time  as  those  on  the  north. 
It  is  possible  there  were  fewer  elevations  there  in  the  primitive 
upheaval  to  be  overthrown,  and  the  subsidence  may  have  been 
so  gradual,  aa  to  allow  of  their  becoming  enveloped  in  the 
detritus  &om  the  shores,  debris  of  sea  shells  and  fragments  of 
corals,  which  in  time  formed  a  compact  mass  round  them.  As 
the  trees  rotted  they  left  the  indelible  impression  of  their  forms 
in  the  plastic  mass,  which,  as  it  fossilised,  left  a  cast  as  perfect  as 
if  taken  in  plaster  of  Paris.  This  has  deceived  many  into  taking 
what  is  in  reality  only  a  cast  of  the  original  tree,  for  the  fossil 
tree  itself. 

These  casts  abound  in  the  islands  near  Mah^bourg,  particularly 
in  the  Isle  des  Aigrettes.  I  collected  specimens,  and  submitted 
them  to  severe  chemical  tests  with  acids,  and  failed  to  discover 
anything  like  fibrous  tissue. 

I  found  only  fragments  of  corals,  broken  Bhells,  and  minute 
foraminiferous  shells,  all  of  which  I  feel  convinced  are  only 
deposits  of  debris  that  abound  in  the  bay  and  coasts  even  at  the 
present  time. 

A  similar  formation  exists  near  Petite  Savanne,  which  shows 
traces  of  submergence,  and  in  this  as  in  other  cases  rests  on  a 
bed  of  lava. 

For  what  length  of  time  the  whole  of  this  vast  tract  lay  in 
the  abysses  of  ocean  none  can  tell, — ^when  the  upheaval  took 
place  which  separated  it  into  groups  and  isolated  islands,  or 
when  it  became  habitable  for  animal  life,  none  may  know  save 
He  who  '  taketh  up  the  isles  in  his  band  as  a  very  little 
thing.' 
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THE  MOSABSVM  OR  YAMSEH. 

It*  Ori^D — Whence  the  name  Yanueh — The  Find  in  theLfttsnierBiTsr — TheDia- 
posal  of  theil  >  Boa  Dieu ' — Proceesian  foi  Ainu — Qoobng— How  built— The 
Little  Prooemion— Oifgiai  at  PUine  Verto— Colon™  worn  bj  Indians — Grand 
Frocewion — The  Lion — BieaUog  the  Oonhni — Retnim  Home — Ignorance  of  the 
Aatma  in  the  Yamseh. 

Onb  of  the  principal  Mahommedan  fastivaU  in  Mauri tim  is  the 
Yamaeh.  It  took  its  rise  from  the  disputes  among  the  follow- 
ers of  Mahommed,  on  the  queatioii  of  prophetical  auccession. 

The  Turks  and  Arahians  recognised  Ahou  Beker,  Omar  and 
Osman,  as  the  rightful  successors  of  the  Prophet ;  the  Persian 
and  Indian  Mahommedans  denounce  these  three  Caliphs  as 
usurpers,  and  regard  Ali,  the  Prophet's  son-in-lav  and  minister,  ■ 
as  his  religious  and  political  heir. 

The  disputes  only  ended  in  a  sangTiinaiy  contest,  in  which 
Hossein  and  Hossan,  the  sons  of  Ali,  were  slain  with  sixty  of 
their  relatives. 

The  name  Yamseh,  unknown  in  India,  is  but  a  local  cor- 
ruption of  the  cries  of  '  Ya  Hossein  I  Oh  Hossan  I '  used  in 
the  procession,  which  combines  a  religious  ceremony  with  the 
funeral  rites  to  the  memory  of  the  slain  brothers  and  the 
rejoicings  of  the  victorious  party. 

The  night  of  every  eleventh  new  moon  is  eagerly  looked  for 
by  all  classes  of  Mahonmiedans,  who  spend  days  in  fastiug,  ab- 
lutioQB,  and  preparations  for  its  appearance. 

As  soon  as  the  slender  crescent  is  visible,  a  procession  is 
formed,  headed  by  the  priests,  which  proceeds  to  the  Kiver 
Latanier,  at  this  time  a  shBllow  stream  just  outside  of  Port 
Louis. 

A  priest  dives  down  to  bring  up  their  *  Bon  Dieu,'  buried  the 
past  year  in  some  sort  of  place  hollowed  in  the  bed  of  the  river. 
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Two  atones,  or  two  lumps  of  some  paste  hardened  so  as  to  be 
imperriouB  to  the  water,  are  brought  up,  and  they  have  a  dual 
signification,  as  they  not  only  represent  their  Ood  and  Prophet, 
but  also  the  two  slain  brothers. 

The.  priests  conduct  their  newly  found  treaeure  with  great 
ceremony  to  the  Temple  at  Plaine  Verte,  and  for  ten  days  and 
nights  strict  watch  is  kept  over  it. 

During  this  time  prayers  are  offered  up  incessantly,  and  all 
pay  a  small  sum  for  every  prayer  the  priests  recite  for  them ; 
certain  food  only  is  allowed  to  be  eaten,  and  constant  ablations 
are  exigent.  Processions  round  the  city  are  made,  to  levy 
contributions  to  defray  the  ezpensea  of  the  Yamseh,  and  the 
making  of  the  O-ouhns. 

The  men  and  children  dress  up  in  all  the  ^ntastic  finery  that 
can  be  procured,  and  with  their  faces  painted,  making  most 
barbarous  music  with  their  tom-toms,  they  put  one  in  mind  of 
the   procession   of  sweeps  on   May-day,   in   former  times,  in 


These  G-ouhns  are  a  species  of  pagoda  on  wheels,  made  of 
bamboo  bound  very  strongly  together,  and  covered  with  gold 
and  diver  tinsel  and  many-coloured  papers. 

They  consist  of  several  stories,  the  one  at  the  base  largest, 
and  gradually  diminiBhing  in  size  upwards,  tenninabing  in  a 
dome.  Pretty  Chinese  paper  lanterns  are  hung  &om  all  the 
corners,  and,  when  to  be  used  at  night,  are  lit  up  from  within 
also.  One  very  large  G-ouhn,  handsomely  adorned  with  gold 
and  silver  paper,  flowers  and  tinsel,  is  constructed  with  great 
ceremony.' 

The  three  stories  are  each  built  in  a  separate  hut,  and  when 
completed  the  side  walla  are  thrown  down,  to  allow  each  part  to 
be  carefully  lifted  out,  lest  by  any  accident  the  threshold  of  the 
door  should  be  touched,  which  would  bode  evil.  They  are 
then  firmly  bound  one  over  the  other,  and  taken  to  the  Temple, 
where  the  two  river-found  Ctod  and  Prophet  representatives  are 
placed  in  it,  and  a  watch  is  placed  over  it  night  and  day  till 
the  Yamseh  is  over. 

On  the  evening  of  the  ninth  day,  the  '  Little  Procession '  (as 
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it  is  called)  takes  place.  The  inferior  Gouhna  are  carried  on 
the  heads  of  negroes  hired  for  the  purpose,  not  Mahommedans. 
Lighted  lanterns,  Bags,  brass  crescents,  and  stars  are  carried 
aloft  on  sticks,  and  men,  half  nude  and  daubed  with  paint,  fight 
with  clube  and  give  and  parry  strokes  with  great  dexterity. 
They  parade  through  all  the  suburba  of  the  city,  dancing  and 
screaming  till  midnight,  when  they  join  the  reveby  at  Piaine  . 
Verte. 

There  those  who  have  not  been  in  the  proceBsion  enjoy  what 
they  call  a  '  little  amusement,'  by  way  of  breaking  the  mono- 
tony of  the  long  religious  festival. 

Large  fires  are  lit,  and  in  an  enclosure  of  ropes  hundreds 
congregate.  The  women  and  children  sit  round  the  fires, 
eating  rice,  cocoa  cakes  and  sweetmeats,  watching  the  men, 
and  criticising  in  tolerably  broad  langu^e  their  skill  as  they 
engage  in  single  stick,  leaping,  dancing,  and  all  kinds  of  rough 
games ;  laughing,  gesticulating,  and  shouting  in  all  the  dialects 
of  the  tlast. 

The  impression  left  after  witnessing  the  scene  is,  that  one  has 
spent  a  few  hours  on  the  confines  of  Pandemonium. 

Watch  the  weird  flickering  lights  of  the  fires,  spreading  an 
imearthly  hue  over  everything;  the  groups  of  the  balf-nude 
savages  (I  say  savages  advisedly,  as  for  the  time  being  all  trace 
of  civilisation  is  lost) ;  men,  women,  and  children  all  more  or 
less  intoxicated,  the  latter  mingling  their  shrill  voices  with  the 
howling  of  the  men — and  at  times  there  comes  a  stifling  smell 
of  incense,  mingled  with  other  odours  indescribable ;  and  it 
needs  little  ima^nation  to  believe  it  a  living,  acted  scene  from 
Dante's  Inferno,  or  the  wild  orgies  and  miholy  revels  of  the 
Brocken  on  Walpurgis  Night. 

The  tenth  is  the  grand  day  for  which  so  many  preparations 
have  been  made,  and  so  many  thousands  of  ells  of  crimson, 
pink,  and  yellow  calicoes,  muslins,  and  even  silks  have  been  sold 
for  Indian  vests  and  waist  cloths.  Black  is  never  worn  hy  the 
Indians  in  tbeii  native  costumes.  GreeD  is  a  sacred  colour, 
worn  only  by  the  higher  classes,  and  by  them  for  a  badge  of 
mourning  alone. 

The  procession  is  formed  at  the  Temple,  and  the  principal 
Gouhus  are  brought  out  and  carried  steadily  along,  the  priests 
monotonously  chanting  round  them. 
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The  smaller  ones  are  carried  by  men  who  might  be  afflicted 
with  St  Anthony's  fire,  for  they  unceasingly  danced  and  whirled 
about  like  madmen. 

One  part  of  the  proceseion  is  formed  by  mourners  for  the 
brothers,  wearing  a  piece  of  the  sacred  green  stuff  round  tiieir 
loins,  beating  their  breasts,  howling,  and  uttering  cries  of 
'  Ya  HoBsein  I  Oh  Hoasan  !'  and  contests  with  blunt  swords  and 
sticks  go  on  in  all  directions,  in  memory  of  the  ensanguined 
field. 

The  Lion  that  watched  over  the  sacred  remains  of  Ali's  sons 
is  represented  by  a  brawny  follower  of  the  Prophet,  whose  skin 
is  painted  to  imitate  the  tawny  hide,  and  a  goatskin  thrown 
over  his  shoulders  for  a  mane. 

He  utters  the  most  hideous  roars  as  he  rushes  about  the 
crowd,  restrained  by  a  cord  held  by  a  priest. 

Qroups  dressed  in  little  more  than  horns  and  tails,  mon- 
sbrously  strewed  with  paint,  are  supposed  to  be  devils  rejoicing 
at  Hossein  and  Hossan's  death,  and  they  leap  about,  causing 
endless  confusion. 

The  sham  combats  with  swoids  and  clubs  go  on  till  the  pro- 
cession reaches  the  river  Latanier, 

The  inferior  Q^ouhns  that  have  been  injured  are  fiung  into 
tbe  river,  after  being  torn  to  atoms  by  the  children. 

The  laige  one  is  reverently  lowered  to  the  water's  edge,  and 
the  god  descends  to  his  river  bed,  to  sleep  again  for  a  year,  and 
his  pagoda  is  taken  back  to  the  Temple,  to  be  decked  up  afresh 
on  his  awaking. 

The  whole  procession  is  then  broken  up,  and  the  rabble  rout 
return  to  finish  their  day  in  feasting.  On  the  morrow,  all  but 
a  few  ixwia-A-TMTi  return  to  their  work,  though  the  events  of 
these  ten  days  serve  for  topics  of  conversation  for  months  to 
come. 

Formerly,  real  combats  took  place,  and  blood  was  often  shed, 
till  tiie  police  were  obliged  to  interfere ;  and  now  it  is  a 
comparatively  quiet  affair,  few  of  the  higher  classes  of 
Mabommedans  taking  part  in  it. 

The  true  Mahommedan  element  is  fost  dying  out  of  this 
festival,  and  Indian  superstition  and  idolatry  usurping  it« 
place- 
Not  one  in  five  hundred  knows  anything  of  the  origin  of  all 
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tliia ;  wheQ  &Bked  they  tell  you  to  go  to  the  priests,  as  it  is  their 
business  to  know  all  about  it. 

They  only  know  it  as  a  lecognieed  holiday,  accompanied  hy 
unlimited  strong  drinks,  feasting,  and,  dearer  than  even  those  to 
an  Indian — noise  I 

On  some  of  the  estates  the  Yamseh  is  kept  up  with  as  much  if 
not  more  preparation  than  in  Port  Louis,  and  the  GTouhns  are 
quite  as  fine,  being  subscribed  for  by  all  the  Indians  in  the  camp ; 
and  they  get  leave  from  their  masters  to  go  round  to  the  various 
private  houses  in  the  vicinity  to  display  them  and  get  money. 
The  combatants  with  single  sticks,  and  performers  who  cleverly 
twirl  a  long  slender  pole  round  their  heads,  keeping  it  Bpiuning 
for  some  minutes,  dancers  and  howlers  to  the  tom-toms, 
accompany  the  Gouhns ;  and  they  are  generally  well  behaved, 
as  a  policeman  ie  sure  to  put  in  an  appearance  where  there  is  a 
group  congregated.  I  once  watched  the  painting  of  one  of  the 
deviU:  the  fellow  was  seated  in  an  old  box,  his  arms  straight  down 
and  head  erect,  while  tlie  artist  knelt  before  him.  He  had  just 
completed  the  body,  with  a  heart  over  the  chest,  and  white  and 
coloured  lines  diverging  from  it  in  all  directions,  continued  over 
the  arms ;  and  at  the  moment  of  my  arrival  he  was  standing,  -with 
folded  arms,  contemplating  his  work,  quite  regardless  of  the 
rain  then  beginning  to  fall.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  face, 
which  was  rendered  as  hideous  as  paint  could  make  it,  the 
fellow's  eyes  glittering  out  of  heavy  rings  of  white  paint.  I 
remained  till  half  was  done,  but  not  a  word  could  be  got  from 
either,  it  was  far  too  serious  a  matter.  That  the  work  was  tuell 
done  I  had  positive  proof,  for  I  saw  it  exposed  to  a  good  sharp 
shower  with  but  little  effect  on  it. 
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A   VISIT  TO  BOUND  ISLAND. 

DepoitnrefromPuRLcHila — The  Vojage — ArrirsI  andDifflci]lt;ofLiuidiiiK— 8iE« 
and  Formation  of  the  iBland — The  Flora — Dinner — Fnpaistiona  for  aleapiug 
— Hihing — Oealogieal  DeMRption  of  tha  Island. 

Fboic  the  many  accounts  that  had  been  given  me  of  the  re- 
markable geological  formation  of  Round  Island  (which  lies 
about  twenty-five  miles  from  Port  Louis),  and  its  peculiar  Flora, 
differing  in  so  many  particular  from  that  of  Mauritius  and 
the  neighbouring  islands,  I  determined  to  avail  myself  of  the 
first  opportunity  that  offered  and  visit  it. 

On  December  6,  1868, 1  made  an  arrangement  with  Mr. 
Vandermeesch,  the  proprietor  of  the  island,  and  Lieutenant 
Robinson  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  to  proceed  thither  on  the 
following  day. 

We  secured  a  good  boat  of  about  ten  tons,  and  a  stock  of 
provisions  was  placed  on  board  sufficient  for  the  subsistence  of 
seven  men  for  some  time. 

This  precaution  was  especially  necessary  from  Uie  delightful 
uncertainty  as  to  the  result  of  our  voyage.  First,  we  might 
be  overtaken  by  bad  weather,  when  the  island  would  be  un- 
approachable, and  there  was  just  a  possibility  of  our  being 
driven  out  to  sea ;  secondly,  we  might  land  and  be  unable  to  get 
off  again  for  many  da^. 

Precisely  aa  the  gun  fired  from  the  Fort,  or  8  clock,  F.u.,  the 
hawser  which  held  our  neat  little  craft  to  the  end  of  the 
Mauritius  Dock  was  cast  off,  and  our  sail  hoisted. 

The  night  was  gloomy,  and  heavy  clouds  hung  on  the  horizon 
indicative  of  rain,  but  now  and  then  a  few  stars  would  peep  out 
from  the  dark  canopy,  and  cheer  us  on  our  way. 

The  wind  failed,  and  the  men  had  to  use  their  oars  through 
the  labyrinth  of  vessels  in  the  harbour  of  Port  Louis. 
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AllwasBtilljBavethe  plash  of  the  sweeps,  as  we  glided  through 
the  silent  waters. 

After  considerable  rowing,  we  reached  the  light-ship.  Its 
rajs  flash  brilliantly  across  the  waves,  and  can  be  seen  for  many 
miles  cheering  the  mariner  on  his  way,  or  guiding  him  safely  into 
port.  Now  we  were  fairly  out  in  the  deep  waters  of  the  Indian 
Ocean ;  and  a  light  bre^e  springing  np,  the  oars  were  laid  by, 
and  our  pretty  little  boat,  the  '  Beautiful  Jane,'  sailed  along 
like  a  duck.  Our  crew  was  selected  from  the  most  skilful 
fishermen  of  Grand  Baie,  and  our  skipper,  an  old  Creole,  knew 
every  rock,  reef,  and  current  round  the  coast.  The  night  being 
dark,  a  watch  was  set,  lest  we  should  run  into  any  of  the  little 
fishing  boats  bound  in  a  difierent  direction. 

The  time  passed  away  pleasantly,  spinning  yams  about  sharks 
and  other  monsters,  together  with  a  highly  coloured  descrip- 
tion of  what  I  might  expect  to  see  on  the  morrow. 

When  daylight  appeared  we  found  ourselves  some  miles  in  a 
northerly  direction  firom  Gunner's  Quoin.  With  us  the  sea  was 
smooth,  though  there  was  a  swell  from  the  north. 

Round  Island  then  stood  due  eaet  &om  us,  at  a  distance  of 
about  ten  miles. 

We  were  favoured  with  a  fine  breeze,  which  increased  as  old 
Sol  raised  his  head  from  the  ocean.  The  morning  was  bright 
and  clear,  doubly  welcome  and  refreshing  to  those  who  had 
been  breathing  only  the  heavy  fever-laden  atmosphere  of  Port 
Louis  for  some  time ;  and  especially  to  me,  who  had  been  suffer- 
ing for  some  days  from  the  epidemic  Though  tolerably  calm 
with  us,  we  could  see  the  white  foam  breaking  over  the  Quoin 
aa  the  waves  beat  against  its  bold  cliffs. 

The  gentleneBB  of  heaveQ  is  on  the  soa. 
LieUn  !  the  miglitj  baiug  is  airake, 
And  doth  iritli  his  eteriul  motion  make 
A  Hound  like  thacdeT — eveTlaatingly. 

But  the  sunrise !  Those  who  have  never  seen  a  sunrise  at 
sea  have  reserved  for  them  a  glorious  sight.  This  monung 
the  orb  of  day  rose  in  all  his  grandem*  from  out  the  wilderness 
of  waters ;  so  placid  and  tranquil  was  the  scene  that  I  was  invo- 
luntarily struck  by  ita  contrast  with  the  fearful  heavy  swell  roll- 
ing in  over  the  shoal  water  between  the  Quoin  and  Cannonier'a 
Point,  breaking  on  the  rocks  with  a  booming  roar,  threatening 
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destmction  to  any  craft  that  ventured  near  thou,  and  warning 
OS  to  bear  away  and  keep  a  good  distance  from  the  land. 

For  the  first  time  on  this  coaat  I  saw  a  little  stormy  petrel, 
Tkcdaaaidroma  mUanogaeter.  One  solitary  bird  was  following 
in  our  wake,  swiftly  and  gracefully  sweeping  over  the  waves. 
This  interesting  creature  is  apUy  reverenced  by  seamen ;  for, 
diminntive  as  it  is,  it  braves  the  fiercest  storms,  and  '  skims 
o'er  ocean's  angriest  flood.' 

At  noon  we  arrived  at  our  destination  os  the  SE.  of  Round 
Island,  and  made  preparations  to  disembark. 

I  at  once  saw  that  what  had  been  told  me  of  the  difficulty  of 
landing  was  no  exa^eration.  Luckily  our  fishermen  crew  made 
their  arrangements  skilfully.  The  boat  was  allowed  to  drift 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  table  rook,  our  landing,  place,  against 
which  the  waves  were  breaking. 

At  this  stage  we  had  to  wait,  and  watch  for  an  opportunity 
for  one  of  our  crew  to  jump  ashore  with  a  rope,  so  that  the  boat 
might  be  kept  bow  on  and  steady.  When  this  was  effected, 
the  rope  was  securely  &stened  to  iron  rings  placed  there  for  that 
purpose  years  ago  ;  and  then  our  provisions,  water,  &c.,  were 
passed  on  shore. 

Wben  everything  was  safely  landed,  each  one  watched  for  the 
moment  when  the  boat  rose,  and  sprung  on  to  the  rock  with  a 
bound  that  made  every  nerve  quiver ;  and  it  needed  a  sure  foot 
and  steady  eye  to  alight  firmly  on  the  slippery  stone. 

If  our  little  cr&ft,  which  rose  and  fell  some  ten  or  twelve  feet, 
had  struck  her  bows  on  the  precipitous  ledge,  she  would  have 
been  hurled  to  Davy  Jones's  locker,  and  all  in  her  in  a  few 
seconds.     The  depth  of  the  water  is  about  four  fathoms  here. 

When  all  were  safely  on  shore,  the  boat  was  taken  out  to  some 
distance  from  land  and  anchored,  with  two  of  her  crew  left 
on  board  to  take  care  of  her. 

Near  the  landing  is  a  cave,  made  by  an  immense  portion  of 
detached  rock  having  slidden  off  into  the  sea,  leaving  a  cliff, 
which  overhangs  it,  and  forming  a  very  good  shelter  from  the 
fierce  rays  of  the  sun ;  and  in  rainy  weather,  the  water  rushes 
in  torrents  over  it,  but  does  not  enter. 

This  cave  rises  from  the  sea,  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  d^ees, 
for  about  a  hundred  feet,  and  is  approached  from  the  landing 
rock,  on  the  right  of  it,  by  carefully  stepping  np  the  small 
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projections  on  its  sides.  We  descended  about  twelve  feet,  and 
then  came  to  the  floor  of  the  cave,  which  we  selected  as  the 
base  of  onr  operations.  Into  this  we  took  all  our  worldly 
goods,  and  great  care  was  needed  to  secure  them  from  rolling 
into  the  sea.  Lay  down  any  solid  article  carelessly,  and  away 
it  went,  with  a  velocity  that  no  eSbrts  of  ours  could  check,  into 
the  water,  and  was  lost. 

Ai^r  giving  our  orders  to  the  men  to  prepare  a  meal  for  us, 
we  started  o€F  exploring,  each  in  a  different  direction. 

Bound  Island  is  about  a  mile  long  by  three  quarters  broad, 
of  extremely  irregular  formation,  frequently  intersected  by  deep 
fissures  which  increase  in  width  towards  the  sea,  when  they 
form  singular  openings  and  caves.  At  a  distance  it  appears 
like  one  great  solid  mountain. 

The  passage  &om  the  base  upwards,  through  a  gulch  about 
700  feet,  is  rough  and  difficult.  The  most  curious  geological 
phenomena  are  to  be  seen  in  this  gulch,  which  has,  in  the 
course  of  ages,  been  worn  away  by  the  elements. 

Distinctly  visible  are  the  different  strata  lying  on  each  other, 
and  well  defining  the  different  periods.  The  peculiar  forms 
which  these  rocks  take  are  very  remarkable.  Some  parts  re- 
semble the  ruins  of  old  Gothic  structures ;  others  of  a  series  of 
elegant  pulpite,  carved  out  of  Red  Sandstone ;  and  many  are  like 
baptismal  fonts,  similar  to  those  used  at  the  present  day,  the 
whole  forming  a  unique  and  singular  formation.  At  this  ele- 
vation is  a  tolerably  open  spot,  easy  of  ascent. 

The  whole  island  is  covered  with  endogens,  palme,  vacoas, 
&c,  among  which  I  particularly  noticed  the  following:  one 
palm,  supposed  to  be  the  Areca  aJha,  or '  Chou  pabniste,'  which 
grows  in  Mauritius  ;'  a  second,  which  is  indigenous  to  Round 
Island,  in  fact,  unknown  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  This 
palm  has  long  been  called  the  Jubcea  spectabiliSfhnt  this  name 
is  now  proved  to  be  an  error.* 

■  With  reaped  to  this  palm  and  oUien  of  tlie  Ronod  IsUnd  tieei,  I  will  qaote 
some  of  the  noUa  made  bj  tfae  Oorernoi  after  their  ozpeditian,  when  he  and 
Mr.  Home  studied  the  botaa;  of  this  place.  He  was  inclined  to  consider  the  one 
in  question,  Dot  the  Areca  alia,  but  a  eepartite  species ;  and  sajs,  'It  struck  me  at 
once,OD  a«Mngit  in  floirer,  that  its  red  petals  were  quite  different;  and  Mr,  Horae, 
on  suheequent  comparison,  bat  found  other  itracturolTariatioDs  in  the  bloesom,  also 
io  tbe  large  anthers.' 

*  The  slightest  compansoD  will  show  the  diecrepaneles  bctwepD  this  palm  and 
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A  third  palm,  the  Latamia  gtavM/phyUOi  grows  in  gruat 
abundance,  and  ia  believed  also  to  be  indigenous.  A  few  plaota 
have  beea  found  on  Flat  Island,  but  they  are  conjectured  to 
have  sprung  from  seeds  washed  up  by  the  tides. 

The  Pandaivua  Vandermeeachii  is  very  numerous.  This 
was  discovered  by  the  gentleman  of  that  name  (our  companion), 
who  sent  specimens  of  it  to  the  Botanical  Gardens  at  Ghent, 
where  they  received  the  above  name.  This  is  quite  different 
from  the  vacoa  used  for  making  sugar  bags,  the  Pandanu9 
viiUs :  this  latter  I  did  not  see,  though  I  am  told  that  some 
few  plants  have  been  fotmd. 

Round  the  summit  of  the  mountain  I  saw  a  species  of  aloe 
which  I  have  not  met  with  in  Mauiititis.'  A  report  on  Round 
Island  was  written  twenty-five  years  ago  by  a  Colonel  Lloyd,  an 
engineer,  who  went  there  for  the  purpose  of  examining  it.  He 
mentions  a  belt  of  forest  trees,  such  as  bois  rond,  ebony,  benzoin, 
&o. ;  but  they  must  have  been  nearly  all  cut  down  or  destroyed, 
as  we  found  few  traces  of  them.* 

A  few  patches  of  rough  grasses  enliven  this  rugged  island, 
and  on  them  feed  numbers  of  rabbits  and  goats,  but  wild  as  the 
proverbial '  March  hare.'  The  Ipomcea  maritime  grows  at  an 
elevation  of  800  feet,  the  seeds,  doubtless,  having  been  brought 
hither  by  birds. 

The  only  fern  I  found  was  a  small  species  of  the  Adiantum 
eaudatwm,  so  common  in  Mauritius,  which  seems  to  flourish 

ths  tnie  AAoa  ipeatabUii  of  Chili,  which  is  itatfd  to  b«  a  lol^  pdm,  whiUt  Ui« 
Roaad  Idand  tree  oerer  eneeda  fiftoen  fest.   Ths  spsthe  BotTOluidiDg  ths  blonam 

of  the  fbrmel  is  monophjtloiu,  thai  of  th«  Utter  bM  «ight  of  nine  Itavea,  and  the 
floTen  diffisr  in  almoet  STory  jsiticalar.  The  irnit  of  the  one  ii  ■  little  coeoo- 
nut  wirh  three  petfomtioni  at  the  top,  that  of  the  other  asmall  grMn  beny :  from 
the  latter,  u  well  m  from  other  drcumatancea,  indeed,  I  foil;  oxpeft  to  hear  that 
the  Bonnd  laland  pslm  turaa  ont  to  be  a  Bpecies  of  Areca,  an  idea  in  which  I  have 
been  eoDflrmed  b;  learning  fhim  Mr.  Home  that  the  eomevbat  nmilar  palm  from 
Badrignec.  etjled  Jiibaa  ^ceiota,  has  been  recently  described  in  Holland  ai  the 
Artea  VtrtchaffatiL 

'  'It  ii  proved  to  be  quite  different  from  the  "  Soeotrine  da  paja  "  of  Mauritius, 
and  ie  probabi  j  new.' 

■  'Thebeltof  hard-wood  timber  mentioned  bj  Colonel  Lloyd  iBconflned  to  ths 
centrnl  ridge  of  the  mmmit,  a  few  trees  only  existiiig.  Tha  preeenee  of  that  narrow 
belt  of  trees,  with  the  analogiea  and  discrepancies  they  present  when  compared  with 
those  of  the  adjncent  inain  island,  is  certainly  one  of  the  moet  pnnling  problems 
proBonted  by  this  curioua  litOe  islet' 
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beat  among  rocks  in  tlie  hardest  and  driest  soil.'  The 
Bound  Island  fern  appears  a   variety  from  the  Mauritian  type. 

I  captured  a  number  of  lizards,  spiders,  scorpions,  phasmas, 
and  other  insects,  but  will  give  an  account  of  them  loiter.  One 
of  my  comrades  killed  a  snake  of  the  Colubra  tribe,  about  two 
feet  long,  and  two  inches  in  circumference.  The  back  was 
mottled  with  black  and  white  spots,  and  the  belly  reddish  with 
black  markings.  It  was  what  a  naturalist  would  call  an  ugly 
customer  :  it  does  not  run  from  you,  but  elevates  its  head  at  your 
approach,  and  prepares  to  give  ^battle.  A  large  one  was  seen  by 
one  of  the  fishermen,  who  said  it  was  six  or  seven  feet  long,  and 
as  large  round  as  his  arm.  He  was  carrying  a  long  pole  on  his 
shoulder,  at  each  end  of  which  were  suspended  several  Pailles- 
en-queues,  or  tropic  birds  (^Phaeton  rubricauda).  The  snake 
reared  his  head  to  attack  him,  when  he  dropped  the  pole  to 
pick  up  a  stone  to  throw  at  it ;  but  the  birds  made  such  a  noise 
that. the  reptile  slunk  away  into  a  heap  of  vacoa  leaves  near  by, 
and  he  lost  it. 

Towards  the  NE.  I  came  suddenly  to  the  edge  of  a  deep  gorge 
before  I  was  aware  of  it,  formed  by  torrents  of  water  pouring 
down  it  for  ^es.  In  some  places  it  is  500  or  600  feet  deep ; 
and  as  I  stood  on  its  brink  to  look  down  into  the  abyss  below, 
over  the  tops  of  the  palms  that  fill  its  sides,  I  shuddered  as  I 
thought  of  the  fall  I  should  have  had  if  I  had  gone  over. 

At  the  foot  of  the  gorge,  opening  out  to  the  sea,  the  rocks  are 
shelving,  and  in  little  holes  in  them  sat  numbers  of  PaiUes-en- 
queues  on  their  solitary  eggs.  These  beautiful  birds  did  not 
attempt  to  move  away  from  me,  but  merely  uttered  a  shrill  cry, 
and  prepared  for  resistance  if  disturbed.  They  do  not  build  any 
nest,  but  lay  their  one  egg  on  the  bare  rock.  It  id  of  a  reddish 
brown,  speckled  with  dark  spots,  and  is  about  the  size  of  a 
duck's  e^. 

Young  birds  quite  as  Urge  as  their  parents  were  easily  cap- 
tured by  the  men,  who  prized  them  for  food,  but  I  should  &ncy 
they  must  taste  very  fishy.  The  plumage  of  the  young  is  quite 
different  from  that  of  the  old  ones,  being  mottled  black  and 
white.  I  did  not  see  a  single  instance  of  a  young  bird  on  the 
wing ;  and  I  believe  it  is  only  in  the  second  year  that  they  get 

'  Ab  my  tims  yna  so  limited,  I  vu  unable  to  do  more  tbun  mnte  a  vriy  canoTj 
exnntinAtion  of  the  bobmj  of  tilsiKlftnd;  I  will  add  extntFtB  from  the  rpporti  of  the 
gOTenioT  nnd  Mr.  Home  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
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their  full  feathers.  It  waa  curious  to  see  every  ledge  filled  witli 
young  birds,  from  the  downy  fluffy  ball,  as  large  as  a  Bmall 
chicken,  to  those  of  the  size  of  the  parent  birds,  each  one  sitting 
huddled  up  against  the  mother,  and  uttering  notes  of  alarm  in 
every  sharp  key  their  unmusical  voices  are  capable  of. 

I  saw  a  good  many  petrels  {Pv,pjn,us  ehlororhyTieus)  sitting 
in  the  same  locality.  These  birds  also  lay  a  single  egg,  quite 
vrhite,  as  large  as  a  hen's.  There  were  no  young  about,  and  the  - 
e^;s  were  all  fresh  that  I  took.  I  observed  no  other  birds,  and 
these  seemed  only  to  resort  thither  for  the  purpose  of  incuba- 
tion at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  I  brought  away  eight  or 
nine  tropic  birds,  all  taken  sitting,  and,  strange  to  say,  they  were 
all  males. 

The  Hon.  Edward  Newton,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  visited  the 
island  some  years  ago,  and  published  a  pamphlet  on  its 
ornithology,  in  which  he  states  he  observed  the  turtle  dove 
{Qeopelia  atriata)  of  Gray,  petrels,  and  tropic  birds ;  and  he 
thought  these  were  all  ever  found  there. 

I  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  mountain,  which  is  1,000  feet 
above  sea  level  by  Elliot's  barometer,  and  where  stands  a  huge 
block  of  basalt,  ten  or  fifteen  feet  high,  which  is  the  crowning 
point ;  up  this  I  climbed,  and  a  magnificent  view  lay  around  me. 
Looking  down  the  almost  perpendicular  face  of  the  NE.  side  of 
the  island,  thickly  studded  with  small  shrubs,  and  apparently 
inaccessible,  thousands  of  the  tropic  birds  w^e  seen  hovering 
about,  uttering  their  sharp  shrill  cries,  doubtless  from  the  foot- 
steps  of  man  having  intruded  on  what  they  had  so  long  deemed 
their  own  domain.  Westward  lay  Serpent's  Island  with  its 
wintry  appearance,  white  over  with  guano  as  with  snow,  which, 
though  half  a  mile  or  more  distant,  seemed  but  a  step  from 
this  elevated  position.  Flat  Island  and  the  Quoin  appeared  close 
by.  The  atmosphere  was  so  clear  that  the  coaet-Une  of  Mauritius, 
as  far  as  Grand  River,  SE.,  was  mapped  out  distinctly,  and 
everywhere  glistened  the  heavy  billows  of  the  brilliant  blue 
ocean,  and  the  white  spray  tossed  up  from  every  reef  added 
beauty  to  the  scene.  Being  hot,  tired,  and  himgry,  I  descended, 
with  the  determination  of  studying  the, geology  of  the  iKland  on 
the  morrow. 

As  soon  as  I  reached  our  cave,  I  was  delighted  to  find  my 
friends  with  everything  prepared  to  Batiefy  the  inner  man.     I 
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cannot  refirain  from  saying  a  few  vords  in  praise  of  our  Gonuni»- 
B8iy-General,  who  deserved  a  cordon  d^honneur  for  Mb  excel- 
lent arrangementA  for  our  comfort.  I  then  first  ate  the  heart 
of  the  cabhage  palm  cut  up  into  ealad,  and  found  it  delioioUB, 
worthy  of  all  the  encomiums  I  had  heard  lavished  on  it ;  hut  it 
must  be  eaten  when  fresh  to  be  tasted  in  perfection. 

We  did  full  justice  to  the  viands,  and  then  began  our  arrange- 
'  ments  for  the  night.  This  is  a  very  ticklish  place  for  a  somnam- 
buliet  or  a  nervous  person  to  sleep  in.  A  roll — a  turn  over — 
and  down  you  must  go  into  the  surging  billows  at  the  foot  of 
the  rock,  with  the  pleasant  anticipation  of  the  immense  sharks, 
and  other  monsters  of  the  deep  that  swarm  round  the  place, 
ready  to  take  you  in  at  a  mouthful  or  two  the  moment  you 
touch  the  water.  Thus,  as  I  said  before,  it  is  a  ticklish  place, 
and  required  great  care  in  arranging  our  beds.  Two  small 
hammocks  were  ingeniously  swung  from  the  sides  of  the  cave 
for  two  of  us ;  but  my  other  comrade,  though  a  young  soldier, 
is  an  old  campaigner  in  this  line,  and  preferred  to  sleep  on  the 
bare  rock  under  the  clifF,  which  he  did.  We  passed  a  pleasant 
night,  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  monotonous  roar  of  the  waters 
round  VB, 

We  were  up  at  daylight,  but  the  morning  broke  gloomily,  and 
dark  clouds  indicated  rain ;  the  barometer  had  fallen,  and  the 
sea  ran  high,  making  us  uneasy,  as  we  feared  a  coming  storm. 
A  smart  shower  of  rain,  however,  accompanied  by  thunder  and 
lightning,  smoothed  down  the  sea  considerably,  and,  soon  after, 
a  magnificent  rainbow  spanned  the  dark  arch  of  heaven. 

As  the  weather  was  so  uncertain,  our  skipper  would  not  let 
us  go  exploring,  as  he  said  he  might  want  us  to  embark  at  any 
moment ;  so  I  amused  myself  fishing  at  the  entrance  of  our  cave. 

Fish  in  myriads  were  swimming  about  the  detached  rocks.  I 
never  saw  a  more  beautiful  sight.  The  splendid  HdicaTUhvs 
Tmperadore,  a  marvellous  variety  of  Cheitodons,  many  of  the 
genus  Serranus,  Dame  Berris,  and  others,  all  bright-coloured, 
were  swimming  about  gracefully  in  the  transparent  waters. 

I  have  seen  the  bright-plumaged  birds  and  insects  of  South 
America  in  their  native  iwilds,  but  the  fish  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
can  vie  with  the  most  gorgeous  of  them.  They  lose  their  beauty 
so  rapidly  when  caught,  that  to  be  truly  appreciated  they  must 
be  seen  in  their  native  element.     Now  and  then  a  sliark  would 
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show  Ilia  ugly  head,  when  the  rest  disappeared  as  if  by  magic 
The  brute  would  look  at  me  with  hia  bright  eye,  and  grin, 
ehowii^  his  ghastly  maw,  as  if  in  anticipation  of  the  meal  he 
hoped  to  get  out  of  me  should  I  slip  over  the  ledge. 

About  200  yards  from  ours  was  another  cave,  inaccessible  to 
man.  The  waveB  would  rush  into  it  for  some  distance,  when 
the  confined  ait  would  force  them  back  to  the  opening  with  a 
thundering  roar,  and  throw  the  water  up  in  volumes  of  spray 
for  a  hundred  feet  around.  I  thought,  as  I  watched  the  foam- 
ing, seething  mass,  that  tlie  Souffleur  at  Grand  Port  in  its  an- 
griest moments  could  not  be  compared  to  this.  At  7  A.U.  the 
clouds  dispersed,  the  sun  shone  out  brilliantly,  and  our  skipper 
thought  it  safe,  after  breakfost,  to  make  another  excursion,  of 
which  permission  I  lost  no  time  in  availing  myaelf. 

■  This  island  is  evidently  formed  by  upheaval  from  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean ;  it  is  in  feet  a  crater  of  upheaval  or  elevation, 
which  formation  lies  in  strata  or  laminated  beds  of  friable 
brownish  volcanic  sandstone  and  tufe.  These  beds  are  here 
found  inclined  all  round  the  axis  of  the  cone,  rising  more  and 
more  from  the  base  to  the  summit.  In  one  of  the  fissures  to 
the  XE.  immense  numbers  of  lines  of  stratification  are  dis- 
tinctly seen,  indicating  the  diflferent  periods  at  which  they 
were  formed. 

More  than  six  hundred  feet  from  the  surface,  I  observed 
pieces  of  detached  basaltic  rocks  imbedded  in  the  sandEtone, 
which  is  entirely  sedimentary  deposit.  Forages  upon  agea  the 
formation  of  these  beds  was  going  on,  and  layer  on  layer  was 
piled  up,  almost  every  one  of  which  has  a  deposit  of  lava  and 
scoria  on  its  surfece,  and  these  are  well  seen  wherever  openings 
or  fissures  occur. 

My  opinion  is  that,  at  the  time  of  upheaval,  the  whole  mass 
was  in  a  plastic  conglomerate  state.  This  conclusion  I  have 
arrived  at  from  the  peculiar  undulating  position  in  which  the 
stratified  layers  are  found,  and  that  is  visible  almost  every- 
where. 

\ot  a  foHsil  or  water-mark  could  I  see  in  the  different  strata 
below  the  surface ;  but  above  it  were  fragments  of  a  white 
rock,  similar  to  variegated  marble,  in  which  lay  fossil  shells, 
mostly  microscopic  These  were  evidently  compact  nusees  of 
limestone,  probably  having  undergone  a  partial  metamorpbic 
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process.  The  fossil  shells  are  indefinite  in  outline,  ftnd  appear 
mere  patcl\ee  of  vhite  crystalline  carbonate  of  lime,  which  a 
few  centuries  longer  of  exposure  would  douhtless  leave  merely 
SB  white  veinings  or  hlotches. 

The  general  geological  featnies  of  Round  Island  stand  as  a 
key,  to  open  out  to  in  the  immensity  of  the  periods  in  wliich 
the  volcanic  action  was  going  on  here  and  at  the  Mauritius, 
and  are  a  convincing  proof  that  since  these  isolated  rocks  were 
upheaved  an  immeasurable  interval  of  time  mutft  have  elapsed. 

Near  and  round  the  top  and  centre  of  the  island  are  groups 
of  volcanic  rocks,  many  tons  in  weight,  but  there  is  no  appear- 
ance of  any  flow  of  lava.  These  rocks  may  have  been  thrown 
from  some  neighbouring  volcano,  and  deposited  where  they 
now  lie,  before  the  upheaval  of  the  island.  There  is  not  the 
least  sign  of  any  depression,  or  indication  of  a  crater,  on  the 
summit.  Long  after  the  upheaval  of  Bound  Island,  volcanic 
action  was  still  vigorous  at  Mauritius  and  in  its  vicinity.  Sub- 
marine volcanoes  were  active,  which  rose  above  the  sea  and 
were  again  depressed.  The  Diamond  Bock  and  others,  appearing 
so  near  the  Bur&ce  that  the  waves  break  over  them  in  the 
calmest  weather,  are  evidently  the  tops  of  very  high  sub- 
merged mountains  which  were  once,  in  all  probability,  united 
to  the  main-land.  At  the  Table  Bock,  where  we  landed,  is  a 
flow  of  lava  firom  the  SW.,  which  is  filled  with  detached  pieces 
of  Bcoria,  rimilar  to  that  at  the  MaiirfUuB,  but  di£Fering  from 
that  in  the  strata  of  this  island. 

The  current  of  lava  flowed  back  against  the  bold  and  in- 
accessible sides  of  Round  Island,  cooling  in  waves,  and  remain- 
ing a  silent  witness  to  the  wonderful  agency  at  work  at  that 
time.  Although  this  current  was  many  feet  in  thickness,  the 
little  bluff  or  table  rock  is  all  that  remains  of  it,  as  the  volcano 
which  furnished  it,  and  the  flow  of  which  this  is  a  part,  dis- 
appeared below  the  sea. 

Islands  thus  formed  by  upheaval  are  likely  to  disappear  as 
suddenly.  Most  of  them  do  soailer  aJonger  or  shorter  period, 
either  by  being  abraded  by  the  constant  wash  of  the  waves,  or 
disintegrated  by  the  elements,  especially  by  the  chemical  action 
of  light,  or  by  their  mass  sinking  into  an  abyss  formed  beneatli 
them. 

This  la»t  circumstance  must  have  happened  to  one  of  the 
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Azores,  elevated  in  1719,  and  which  disappeared  in  1723,  leaving 
in  its  place  a  depth  of  seventy  fathoms ;  and  to  another  island 
in  the  same  region  in  1638,  where  there  is  now  a  fathomless 
abyss. 

The  vapour,  ashes,  and  scoria  ejected  from  the  volcanoes  of 
Mauritius  and  its  neighbourhood,  which  continued  through  all 
the  fluccessive  periods  of  the  deposits  forming  Round  Island,  aa 


shown  by  the  sprinkling  of  them  in  each  layer  of  the  sandstone, 
must  have  been  dense  enough  to  darken  the  sun,  and  intercept 
the  light  of  day.  I  do  not  believe  it  possible  for  man  t^o  have 
been  a  witness  of  the  horrors  accompanying  the  eruptions  and 
convulsions  of  the  early  ages  of  this  planet.  We  have  here, 
I  think,  another  proof  of  the  Divine  forethought  for  man,  that 
the  greater  part  of  these  terri£c  convulsions  took  place  before 
the  era  of  human  life — convulsions  on  so  fearful  a  Bcale  that 
man  could  scarcely  look  on  them  and  live ;  yet  they  prepared 
the  earth  for  him  to  have  his  being  on  it. 
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We  have,  occasioDally,  eruptions  and  earthquakes  awfiil 
enough  when  they  do  occur ;  but  still  even  the  worst  of  them, 
within  historic  record,  are  as  nothing;  to  what  geology  teaches 
must  have  taken  place  in  the  Pre-Adandte  world.  May  they 
not  have  been  sent  as  warnings  of  the  instability  of  even  the 
earth  itself ?— warnings  from  the  Great  Power,  'which  re- 
moveth  the  mountains  and  they  know  it  not,  which  shaketh 
the  earth  out  of  her  place,  and  the  pillars  thereof  tremble ;'  and 
that  smrely  aa  'the  mountain  cometh  to  nought,  and  the  rock 
is  removed  out  of  its  place  ;  as  the  water  wears  the  stones,  and 
washes  away  the  things  that  grow  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,* 
so  even  may  man's  hope  be  destroyed  if  he  lift  not  up  his  heart 
for  help  '  from  Nature  unto  Nature's  God '  i 
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UT  sscosD  riarr  to  sound  lauim. 

loTitatioD — The  yojags — Arrirkl— Object  of  Vint — Mj  Shara  of  the  Work— 
Mnner — DBpftrtureof  the  '  Victorift' — Our  PMp»r»tionB  for  the  ^'Lgh^  and  the 
Btorm't — '  In  Thunder,  LightatDg,  and  in  Bain ' — Ooi  £iodiu  train  the  Care — 
Night  and  Uoming — PrepaiaUoiu  for  BrealLfait — Entomologj  nndf  r  Sifflenltiee 
< — Sail  ho ! — Homeward  boniid — In  Port  Loiiu  at  Uit — Fauna  of  Itoond  Island 
^Ezlnct*  from  fiii  E.  Buklj'a  Beport. 

EiBLT  in  November  of  1869,  I  received  an  iavitation  from 
H.  E.  Sir  H.  Barkly  to  accompany  him,  with  eeva^  other 
gentlemeD,  to  Round  Island.  This  expedition  was  entirelj  for 
scientific  purposes,  to  make  collections  of  the  fauna  and  flora  of 
that  island. 

The  'witching  hour  of  night'  of  November  9  saw  us  all 
assembled  on  board  tbe  port  steamer  *  Victoria,'  commanded  on 
this  special  occasion  by  the  superintendent  of  the  mercantile 
marine.  We  slowly  steamed  out  of  the  harbour,  the  silence  of 
night  broken  at  intervals  by  the  words  of  command — '  port,' 
'starboard,'  or  '  steady,'  as  the  wise  might  be.  A  very  pleasant 
party  His  Excellency  had  assembled  on  the  little  craft,  where 
everything  had  been  put  in  capital  order,  and  his  aide-de-camp 
was  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  make  everyone  as  comfortable  as 
possible. 

Herril;,  menrilf  flaw  our  barque 
Orer  the  bounding  lea. 

And  though  Luna  had  long  retired  to  rest,  the  sky  was  cloud- 
less. Some  of  UB  remained  aft,  smoking,  most  of  the  night, 
indulging  in  pleasant  anticipations  of  our  sojourn  on  the 
island,  and  laying  out  plana  for  our  work. 

We  arrived  at  our  destination  soon  after  daylight,  dropped 
anchor,  and  prepared  at  once  for  landing.  By  this  time  our 
cloudless  sky  had  given  place  to  strong  indications  of  rain,  and 
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heavy  clouds  hung  over  the  mountain  top.  The  sea  was,  how- 
ever, perfectly  smooth,  moat  remarkably  so  for  this  quarter,  and 
our  landing  on  the  old  table  rock  was  effected  without  difficulty. 
The  present  lessee  of  the  island  was  there,  waiting  to  receive 
ua,  and,  in  honour  of  the  Governor's  visit,  had  previously 
erected  a  curious  and  ingenious  landing  bridge,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  trouble  and  danger  we  had  formerly  experienced. 
The  contrivance  answered  admirably,  and  in  a  short  time  all 
were  landed,  with  our  scientific  apparatus. 

We  proceeded  at  once  to  the  cave  of  former  pleasant  me- 
mories, and,  to  our  surprise,  found  still  the  same  kindly  fore- 
thought awaiting  us  that  had  designed  the  bridge.  A  table  was 
erected,  with  a  supply  of  excellent  cafi  au  lait,  &c.,  particularly 
refreshing  after  our  voyage,  and  to  which  all  did  ample  justice. 
Soon  after,  we  separated  into  groups,  each  person  with  some 
definite  object  in  view.  The  Governor,  with  a  small  party  of 
assistants,  started  off  botanising ;  several  other  gentlemen, 
shouldering  their  guns,  strode  off  to  wage  relentless  warfare 
against  the  feathered  tribes. 

While  all  my  friends  were  thus  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of 
scientific  knowledge  under  the  most  agreeable  aspects,  I  was 
not  idle.  I  had  been  entrusted  with  the  zoological  department 
generally,  and  was  determined  nothing  should  escape  me.  I  was 
well  prepared  for  action,  with  j  ara,  bottles,  and  implements  of  tax- 
idermy, BO  that  specimens  could  be  preserved  on  the  spot.  I  com- 
menced operations  by  climbing  up  the  ledges  of  rocks,  and,  down 
on  all  fours,  was  soon  busy  robbing  the  Fouquets  and  Failles-en- 
queues of  their  young  and  eggs,  and  poking  them  out  of  tbe  holes 
of  the  rocks  with  a  long  stick;  thus  exciting  the  ire  of  the  parent 
birds,  which  displayed  itself  in  a  peculiar  sobbing,  mournful 
cry,  and  by  showing  fight  with  beak  and  wings.  Frequently, 
in  routing  them  out,  I  met  with  a  different  customer,  such  as  a 
snake,  Uzard,  or  spider,  all  of  which  were  game  to  my  net.  The 
taxidermist  at  the  college  was  my  auxiliary,  and  the  old  fellow 
looked  with  astonishment  as  I  pulled  out  the  birds  without 
getting  bitten.  Scattered  over  the  island  as  we  were,  our  party 
was  enabled  to  do  a  great  deal  in  a  short  space  of  time.  Many 
curious  plants  were  discovered  by  the  botanists,  and  I  under- 
stand one  entirely  new  palm  was  found  by  Hia  Excellency. 
After  exploring  the  deep  gorges,  and  scrambling  up  tbe  steep 
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moiu)tam*B  side,  all  re-assembled  in  the  cave  for  rest  and  refresh- 
ment,  some  notably  showing  fatigue,  arising  &om  being  un- 
accustomed to  rough  climbing.  I  bad  a  great  adraotage  there 
from  long  habit ;  for,  though  I  had  been  on  the  move  all  day, 
I  waa  still  fresh,  and  highly  delighted  with  the  additional 
knowledge  I  had  gained  of  the  island. 

Slight  showers  had  &llen  in  the  day;  and  towards  three 
o'clock  there  were  unmistakable  signs  of  a  coming  storm,  and 
our  captain  proposed  our  leaving  at  once,  not  even  deeming  it 
prudent  to  wait  for  dinner.  The  latter  proposition  was,  how- 
ever, negatived,  n#ni.  ovn..,  and  with  anxious  looks  he  was  obliged 
to  give  in ;  but  dinner  over,  which  every  one  was  inclined  to 
make  the  most  of,  the  excitement  about  the  weather  giving  a 
double  zest  to  our  viands,  our  t^iptain  would  hear  of  no  longer 
delay,  and  preparationa  were  quickly  made  for  returning.  He 
declared  that  if  the  boat  did  not  soon  leave,  embarkation  would 
become  impossible.  About  two  o'clock  my  own  barometer 
showed  sudden  change,  and  the  captain  was  equally  aware  of  it, 
and,  as  an  old  practical  seaman,  was  anxious  not  to  be  caught  in 
such  perilous  quarters  in  a  storm.  I  think  the  whole  party 
may  thank  his  judgment,  in  harrying  matters,  for  their  all 
getting  ofT  safely. 

Not  satistied  with  my  own  investigations  in  the  one  day, 
Mr.  Vandermeesch  and  myself,  with  servants,  resolved  to  re- 
main that  night  on  the  island,  and  ascend  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain  by  daylight  next  morning,  to  examine  the  north 
side,  which  I  had  not  been  able  to  do  in  my  first  visit. 

As  the  *  Victoria '  left,  we  gave  our  parting  friends  three 
cheers  for  a  safe  and  speedy  homeward  passage,  to  which  they 
heartily  responded  in  good  wishes  for  us;  and  it  was  with  not 
a  little  regret  I  quitted  such  pleasant  society. 

When  we  had  watched  the  steamer  some  distance,  we  all  set  to 
work  with  a  will  to  make  preparations  for  the  night  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  cave  described  in  my  first  visit. 

Provisions  and  water  enough  for  forty-eight  hours  had  been 
left  us  by  H.  E.,  and  the  Surveyor-General's  boat,  with  six  men 
in  it,  was  placed  at  our  disposal,  and  lay  at  anchor  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  shore.  Busy  as  we  were,  the  elements  were  col- 
lecting their  forces  more  energetically  still ;  and  at  half-past  six 
the  sea  suddenly  began  to  roll  in  heavily,  and  very  soon  volumes 
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of  water  ten  oi  twelve  feet  deep  poured  over  the  table  rock, 
where  our  party  had  embarked  only  two  hours  previously.  The 
wash  of  the  waves  swept  off  oux  water  casks,  that  were  about 
fifty  yards  from  it,  and  at  an  elevation  of  about  twenty-five  feet ; 
and  they  were  not  long  before  they  surged  into  the  cave.  Dearly 
reaching  the  Bpot  where  we  stood  watching  the  scene  in  dismay, 
and  cutting  off  our  retreat. 

The  captain  of  the  boat,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  sadden  change 
in  the  weather,  raised  bis  anchor  and  scudded  off  before  the  wind, 
and  we  soon  lost  sight  of  him  in  the  heavy  rolling  billows. 

All  efforts  now  were  turned  to  securing  everything  as  far  as 
was  practicable ;  but  the  night  was  well  set  in  before  we  had 
finished,  and  the  whole  sky  was  overcast  with  heavy  clouds. 
The  reverberations  of  the  deep  rolling  thunder  made  the  moun- 
tain tremble,  and  the  vivid  flashes  of  Ughtiiing  occasionally 
lit  up  the  foaming,  seething  mass  of  waters  below  us,  madly 
dashing  against  the  rocks,  the  spray  thoroughly  drenching  us. 

Then  came  the  rain  in  a  deluge  to  add  to  our  troubles ;  and 
it  was  not  long  before  the  torrents  rushing  down  the  mountain 
poured  over  the  precipice  forming  the  roof  to  our  cave,  in  a 
cascade  twenty  feet  wide,  bringing  with  them  stones  of  all  sizes, 
that  struck  the  bottom  of  the  cave  with  great  force,  and  then 
bounded  off  into  the  sea,  now  and  then  giving  us  a  sharp  blow. 
Here  we  remained,  the  sea  gradually  encroachiog  on  our  quarters, 
till  we  were  obliged  to  crowd  in  the  fortbest  comers,  and  hold 
on  to  prevent  our  being  washed  away.  Matters  were  getting  too 
exciting  to  be  pleasant,  and  we  felt  some  effort  must  be  made 
to  escape  from  our  perilous  position. 

The  day  before,  a  long  rope  had  been  strongly  attached  to  the 
rock  above,  and  one  end  was  hanging  down  over  the  precipice;  but 
unluckily  it  bad  been  placed  on  the  lowest  part,  where  the  hea- 
viest body  of  water  was  falling.  Fortunately  the  rope  was  long, 
and  my  comrade  emerged  from  his  hiding-place,  and,  watching 
his  chance,  seized  the  rope,  and,  holding  on  like  grim  death, 
managed  to  draw  it  in,  and  worked  it  along  away  from  the  cas- 
cade, thus  succeeding  in  hitching  it  over  the  projecting  side  of 
the  rock,  which  showed  a  perpendicular  face  about  thirty  feet 
high.  I  never  saw  anything  more  bravely  done,  and  at  the  risk 
of  his  life,  for,  a  false  step,  and  nothing  could  have  saved  him ;  as 
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it  was,  he  got  a  serer^  contusion  on  his  head  and  aide  from  a 
Btone  striking  him. 

Nothing  daunted,  the  plucky  little  fellow,  as  the  smallest  and 
lightest  man  amongst  us,  was  the  first  to  ascend  the  rope ;  and 
I  confess  the  time  we  were  waiting  for  the  welcome  signal  of 
his  safe  arrival  was  one  of  awful  suspense,  for  it  was  a  mere 
chance  if  the  rope  held  out,  or  if  he  could  fight  against  the 
wind  and  driving  rain. 

At  last,  to  our  great  joy,  above  the  roar  of  the  elements  we 
heard  his  welcome '  all  right  I '  I  next  ascended,  and,  divested  of 
all  hut  an  old  blue  shirt  and  trowsers,  I  grasped  the  rope  and 
swung  on  to  the  projecting  cliff,  and  commenced  mounting, 
hand  over  hand.  It  was  nervous  work,  swinging  thus  in  mid 
air,  between  life  and  death,  ae  a  slip  would  have  sent  me  into 
the  yawning  gulf  below.  I  was  soon  high  enough  to  rest  my 
feet  on  the  side  of  the  rock,  and  could  hear  my  friend  urging 
me  on  in  a  voice  that  seemed  to  come  from  the  clouds.  I  felt 
deeply  thankful  when  I  arrived  at  the  top,  in  spite  of  my  hands 
and  feet  being  lacerated  and  bleeding,  and  my  body  bruieed  all 
over,  to  Bay  nothing  of  the  loss  of  the  greater  part  of  my  un- 
whiaperablea.  We  then  managed  to  get  np  the  fo»w  men,  for- 
tunately without  further  accident  than  bruises  and  rags  similar 
to  our  own.  I  must  say  the  men  all  behaved  well,  and  showed 
a  resolute  spirit  to  battle  with  the  unpleasant  position  we  were 
in ;  and  luckily  for  us,  for  one  coward  might  have  imperilled 
the  lives  of  all. 

It  was  after  midnight,  as  well  as  we  could  guess,  when  the 
last  man  reached  the  top  ;-and  our  troubles  were  far  from  ended. 
The  rain,  thunder,  and  lightning  were  incessant,  and  our  foot- 
hold was  very  precarious,  and  compelled  us  to  hold  on  to  the 
projections  of  the  rocks.  To  thoroughly  appreciate  our  position, 
it  should  be  understood  that  the  mountain  here  rises  at  an  angle 
of  about  sixty  degrees,  and  the  sticks  and  stones  rushing  down 
with  the  torrents  of  water  as  they  swept  by  us,  added  to  our 
bruises,  and  assisted  wofully  in  the  desiutegration  of  our  gar- 
ments. 

The  roar  of  the  sea  was  deafening,  and  every  high  wave  that 
struck  the  rock  sent  its  spray  over  ub,  high  up  as  we  were  ;  and 
we  dared  not  advance,  lest  we  should  fall  into  one  of  the  gorges 
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that  are  frequent  on  the  mountain  side,  bo  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  hold  on. 

Pluck  and  patience  must  now  prerail ; 
Twu  DO  nw  quaking  and  turning  pala. 

The  ocean  round  m  was  so  white  with  foam,  that  as  the 
glare  of  the  lightning  revealed  it  to  us  it  resembled  a  vast 
field  of  billowy  enow.  Though  we  were  in  such  a  perilous  po- 
sition ourselves,  we  forgot  it  momentarily  to  think  of  the  little 
boat  that  lately  left,  and  shuddered  to  conjecture  its  possible 
&te,  as  no  boat  huilt  by  human  hands  could  have  lived  in  so 
wild  a  storm. 

There  we  clung  till  daylight  gradually  unfolded  our  piteous 
plight — six  half-drowned,  ragged,  and  bruised,  miserable  spe- 
cimens of  humanity,  lying  foce  down  to  the  wet  rocks,  waiting 
for  it  to  be  light  enough  to  grope  our  way  above  the  reach  of 
the  salt  spray.  But  moving  was  no  easy  matter,  sore  and  sti£f 
as  we  were.  To  add  to  our  troubles,  we  b^an  painfully  to 
realise  that  we  were  without  food  and  ¥rater. 

The  sea  still  beat  against  the  rocks  heavily,  bnt  the  sky  was 
clear  and  cloudless ;  and  very  welcome  we  found  the  cheering  rays 
of  the  sun.  The  bridge,  erected  with  so  much  care,  was  washed 
away,  as  well  as  the  table  in  the  cave  where  we  had  so  heartily 
enjoyed  our  dinner  the  day  before,  and  everything  not  swept 
out  of  the  cave  was  thoroughly  drenched.  A  fishing  net  we  had 
used  in  the  afternoon  was  still  safe,  and  the  men  managed  to 
drag  the  pools  in  the  cavities  of  the  rocks,  into  which  numbers 
of  fish  had  been  thrown  up  in  the  storm,  and  captured  some ; 
but  how  to  cook  them  was  the  question,  which  was  settled  by 
the  men  collecting  dead  palm  and  vacoa  leaves,  and  spreading 
them  out  to  dry  for  fire-wood.  My  friend  and  I  hobbled  about 
in  search  of  PaiUes-en-queue  eggs  and  fresh  water ;  the  latter 
unattainable  till  we  got  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  where 
we  found  a  pool  of  rain  water,  from  which  a  herd  of  wild  goats 
was  drinking.  We  collected  a  quantity  of  eggs,  hut  were  at  a  loss 
how  to  carry  them,  till  necessity,  stem  mother  of  invention, 
came  to  my  aid,  and,  with  the  help  of  a  leathern  strap  round  my 
waist,  I  made  a  bag  of  my  shirt. 

To  our  great  delight  on  our  descent,  we  found  the  men  had 
lit  a  fire  with  a  common  tin  metal  Under-bos,  luckily  kept  shut 
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and  dry,  and  were  broiling  the  fish.  Out  e^:e  made  a  capital 
omdette  ct  PTsle  Bonde,  and  witli  a  palmiste  salad  we  &red 
BumptuouBly.  The  bud,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  dried  up 
eveiything  outeidc,  but  our  cave  was  still  inacceesible,  aa  the 
sea  had  not  yet  subsided ;  so  we  had  to  look  out  for  sleeping 
quarters,  which  we  found  in  a  hole  high  up  in  the  rock.  Hard 
as  our  bed  was,  we  slept  soundly  till  next  morning,  in  defiance 
of  the  cold  breeze  which  played  over  our  rag-covered  limbs. 
By  daylight  all  were  up,  anxiously  gazing  romid  the  horizon 
for  a  sail,  as  we  hoped  our  boat  had  gone  to  Mapou  Bay,  and 
would  come  for  us  when  the  storm  was  over — but  no  boat 
greeted  our  longing  eyes.  My  hands  and  feet  were  so  swollen 
that  I  could  scarcely  use  them,  and  my  poor  Mend's  eye  and  face 
were  in  a  sad  state ;  but  we  still  managed  to  crawl  after  more 
fresh  eggs,  while  the  men  drew  the  net  again.  The  sea  was 
sufficiently  down  for  us  to  enter  our  cave  to  collect  the  few 
things  not  washed  away ;  and  I  was  delighted  to  find  that  my 
jars  of  insects,  &c.,  collected  the  first  day,aiid  which  I  had  wedged 
in  a  crevice  of  the  rock,  were  still  intact.  Near  my  sleeping 
berth  that  was  to  have  been  I  found  a  good-sized  snake,  and,  a 
little  higher  up,  a  large  scorpion  over  four  inches  in  length, 
both  driven  in  by  stress  of  weather.  One  of  the  men  brought 
me  a  five-inch-long  centipede  in  his  bare  hand,  and  was  about  to 
break  off  the  mandibles,  when  I  begged  for  the  specimen  entire. 
Afterwards  I  saw  many  that  had  been  carried  down  the  side  of 
the  mountain  in  the  streams. 

Time  hung  heavily  with  us,  which  it  certainly  would  not 
have  done  but  for  our  disabled  state,  so  we  selected  a  nice 
cool  place,  and  lay  down  to  rest  our  weary  bones  j  exploring  was 
out  of  the  question.  We  had  made  up  our  minds  we  should 
have  to  remain  for  some  days,  so  determined  to  make  the  best  of 
it.  We  had  found  a  place  where  a  cliff  projects  over  a  gully, 
and  where,  in  the  absence  of  rain,  we  could  make  a  comfortable 
sleeping-place — barring  the  snakes,  lizards,  and  centipedes ;  and 
here  we  lay,  snugly  ensconced  in  our  holes,  with  a  full  view  of 
the  ocean. 

About  two  o'clock,  a  fishing-boat  was  seen  to  the  north  of  us, 
and  we  tried  to  attract  attention  by  hoisting  a  Sag  made  of  one 
of  our  ringed  garments.  They  soon  saw  us,  but  were  afraid  to  come 
close  in ;  yet,  after  some  pressing,  they  consented  to  take  one  of 
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us  who  would  spring  off  the  rock  into  the  boat,  it  being  too 
rough  to  allow  it  to  touch.  I  proposed  thiit  my  friend  should 
go  and  leave  me  with  the  men,  but  he  said  he  preferred  remain- 
ing to  see  what  he  could  save ;.  and  besides,  he  wanted  to  come 
direct  to  Port  Louis,  and  the  men  would  only  go  to  Mapou. 
lliere  was  no  time  to  lose,  so,  wishing  my  brave  comrade  good- 
bye, and  promising  to  send  him  relief  as  soon  as  possible,  I 
watched  my  chance  as  the  waves  receded,  and  sprang  to  the 
deck  of  the  boat,  but  came  down  with  such  a  shock  that  I  should 
have  pitched  head  first  but  for  the  skipper's  catching  me  in 
his  brawny  arms.  The  boat  headed  for  Mapou,  where  I 
landed  about  six  o'clock,  barefooted,  coatless,  and  ragged,  and  was 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  a  Chinaman's  shop  from  the  wondering 
gaze  of  all  the  coloured  ladies  of  the  vill^e  I  After  buying  a 
loaf  and  box  of  sardines,  I  was  glad  to  bide  myself  in  a  carriole 
and  start  for  the  city,  thankful  that  the  moon  had  not  yet 
risen. 

On  my  arrival  at  Port  Louis,  I  leamt  that  the  Surveyor- 
General's  boat  had  not  returned.  I  at  once  sent  off  the  carriole 
man  with  instructions  to  the  fishermen  to  leave  by  daylight  in 
the  morning  to  fetch  the  rest  of  the  party,  and  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  my  friend  safely  (if  not  soundly)  back  on 
Sunday. 

On  the  night  of  our  adventure,our  boat  was  carried  out  to  sea, 
and  it  was  only  with  the  greatest  skill  and  care  it  had  been  kept 
afloat  in  the  storm  ;  and  it  was  not  till  two  days  later  that  the 
captain  was  enabled  to  reach  Mapou  Bay,  with  all  hands  safe. 

I  should  state  that  the  '  Victoria '  steamer  had  great  difficulty 
in  reaching  the  harbour  safely,  on  accotmt  of  the  high  wind, 
and  heavy  sea  and  intense  darkness.  The  atmosphere  was  also 
so  fully  charged  with  electricity  that  the  compasses  were 
seriously  affected  by  it. 

When  I  came  te  examine  the  various  specimens  of  natural 
history  I  had  collected  in  my  two  visits  to  Round  Island,  I  found 
them  moat  interesting. 

I  bad  four  distinct  species  of  lizards, '  one  of  which  was  over  a 
foot  in  length,  mottled  gray  on  the  back,  white  on  the  belly  and 
feet,  and  excessively  plump  and  clumsy,  and  which  bears  the 
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name  of  SdiurUB  TelfaiHi.  I  met  with  it  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  island,  and  veiy  tame ;  so  much  eo  that  it  was  easily 
captured.  It  was  difficult,  however,  to  get  a  perfect  specimen, 
OS  account  of  the  animal  throwing  off  its  tail  when  handled — 
a  peculiarity  of  this  genus.  It  had  a  curious  Jerking  motion, 
running  a  little  way,  and  then  stopping  abruptly. 

The  second  in  size  which  I  captured  was  about  six  inches  in 
length ;  it  is  a  pretty  active  little  creature,  generally  found  iu  the 
steep  rocks  on  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  but  not  so  numerous 
as  the  first-mentioned.  These  lizards  deposit  from  eii  to  twelve 
white  eggs,  the  size  of  an  ounce  musket-ball,  in  a  row  on  the 
branches  of  the  Latania  glaucophylla,  which  I  could  not  detach 
without  breaking,  so  firmly  were  they  glued  to  the  bark,  I 
believe  this  lizard  iE  as  yet  undeacribed. 

The  third  species,  the  Scmcus  Bojtrii,  is  very  small,  of  a  dark 
colour,  with  light  stripes  across  the  back.  This  is  very  active,  and 
with  difficulty  captured :  it  was,  however,  numerous  though  shy. 
I  looked  in  vain  for  the  eggs  of  this  lizard,  as  well  as  for  those 
'  of  the  Tel/avni,  taming  over  stones  and  heaps  of  cacoa  leaves 
without  success.  This  lizard  is  the  same  as  the  one  so  common 
in  Mauritius  {Platydactylua  Cepedianus). 

The  fourth  lizard  is  about  four  inches  in  length,  slender  and 
active,  darting  about  in  every  direction,  but  not  easily  caught. 
Its  colour  vaa  dark  olive,  with  longitudinal  light  stripes.  This 
is  the  8<H^icu«  Boutonii. 

These  Scinci,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bajerii  and 
Platydaotylus,  I  have  never  seen  in  Mauritius,  nor  do  I  think 
they  exist  here. 

I  mentioned  having  found  one  species  of  snake  in  my  first 
visit,  but  in  my  second  exploration  I  obtained  four  other  differ- 
ent snakes ;  one  of  them  about  four  feet  in  length,  and  six  inches 
in  circuniference.  Another  small  serpent  reared  and  fiattened  its 
head  so  much  that  I  concluded  it  was  poisonous.  It  was  very 
pugnacious  and  bold.  At  that  time,  however,  I  bad  lost  my  glass, 
and  could  not  examine  its  teeth  ;  but  later  inspection  induced  me 
to  believe  it  was  also  aColubra,  and  harmless.  Unlike  any  other 
snake  that  I  know,  it  gbdes  with  extreme  rapidity  over  the 
ground,  with  its  head  elevated. 

Mauritius  might  well  have  been  visited  by  the  Irish  saint ; 
for  not  any  snake  has  ever  been  known  here,  as  native,  which 
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makes  it  so  remarkable  when  the;  are  so  very  abundant  in  a 
little  island  within  twenty-five  miles  of  it. 

I  waa  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  great  number  of  Crasteropoda 
of  the  genus  Cyclostoma,  which  bear  the  name,  I  believe,  of 
the  Chcemiostoma ;  and  it  is  not  found  anywhere  else  in  the 
known  world,  except  at  Flat,  and  perhaps  at  Serpent  Islands. 
It  has  a  red  mouth,  and  is  twice  the  size  of  the  G,  Leateri,  found 
at  Mauritius. 

I  took  several  species  of  spiders.  The  largest  were,  I  think, 
of  the  genus  Phryne,  noted  for  the  excessive  tenuity  of  the 
anterior  feet,  Battened  bodies,  and  palpi  resembling  feet  termi- 
nating in  claws,  and  bearing  a  resemblance  to  scorpions  deprived 
of  their  tails.  This  genus  is,  I  believe,  principally  known  in 
America,  Seychelles,  and  the  East  Indies,  but  I  know  notbing 
like  it  in  Mauritius. 

In  the  *  Dictionuaire  des  Sciences  naturelles,'  at  p.  56,  is 
figured  a  Phryne  reniformey  resembling  the  Bound  Island 
spiders,  except  in  the  termination  of  the  palpi.  The  latter  end 
in  two  long  forked  spioea,  and  three  short  simple  ones,  exclusive 
of  the  sharply-pointed  claw ;  and  the  palpi  are  of  a  uniform 
thickness,  and  covered  with  short  bristly  spines :  whereas  the 
Phryne  renifarma  has  the  palpi  small  at  the  base,  but  increasing 
in  bulk  to  the  claw,  and  edged  with  a  finnge  of  long  spines. 
M.  Vinson,  who  has  written  a  large  work  on  the  '  Mascarene 
Arachnids,'  does  not  even  mention  the  genus. 

One  spider  very  much  resembles  the  Mauritian  Olms  leiicosa 
in  form,  colour,  and  manner  of  holding  its  egg-bag ;  another 
has  the  silver  bands  on  the  body,  very  similar  to  the  Epevra 
Mauritia  (Vinson) ;  and  one  is,  I  think,  very  similar  to  the 
genus  ThomisuB  (Dum&il),  but  I  do  not  recollect  meeting  with 
it  in  Mauritius. 

On  the  broken  leaves  of  the  cacao  I  saw  a  number  of  small 
scorpions,  two  of  which  I  caught.  They  seem  entirely  diiferent 
from  those  in  the  main  island,  or  from  specimens  I  have  seen 
from  the  rest  of  the  Mascarene  group  or  the  East  Indies. 

On  my  first  visit  to  Round  Island  I  captured  a  scorpion  of  a 
bright  green,  just  the  colour  of  the  leaves  of  the  Jubcea  palm 
it  was  disporting  on.  The  creature  was  very  active  and  defiant, 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  I  caught  him.  The  length  of  tail  is 
remarkable  compared  with  all  the  others.     I  think  it  must  be 
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rare,  as  I  dili^ntly  searched  for  it  during  1117  second  visit,  but 
without  success.  Though  I  &iled  to  find  another  green  one, 
I  came  upon  a  ■  formidable  and  ugly-looking  animal — a  third 
species  of  scorpion.  It  appears  to  be  common  in  the  crevices 
of  the  rocks,  and  under  the  stones  round  the  summit  of  the 
mountain.  It  is  most  pugnacious,  and,  when  headed  o£F  from 
its  retreat,  shows  fight  by  raising  the  palpi,  and  clapping  them 
tc^ther,  making  a  cUcking  noise  like  a  crab. 

This  scorpion  measured  8^  inches  firom  the  tip  of  the  palpi 
to  the  taiL .  The  palpi  measure  3}  inches  in  length,  and  are 
1}  in  circumference.  The  body  and  1^  are  brown,  and  the 
palpi  black.  I  tried  hard  to  capture  another  that  was  running 
off  very  fast  over  the  stones,  with  what  I  took  to  be  a  Scvncua 
Boutondi  in  its  claws. 

I  have  examined  some  specimens  of  scorpions  in  theMuseum, 
but  I  can  find  nothing  exactly  like  the  large  Round  Island  one. 

Centipedes  abounded.  The  large  one  I  got  from  one  of  the  men 
had  its  full  complement  of  legs,  namely,  twenty-one  pairs,  giving 
forty-two  feet.  It  is,  I  believe,  the  Scolopendre  mordants  of 
Dum^ril  {Scolopencbra  nwrsitane  of  LinnEeus).  It  a]^)earB  to 
me  to  differ  from  the  Mauritian  cenfipedeB,  but  resembles  some 
I  have  seen  from  Rodrigues  and  the  East  Indies. 

During  my  risit  in  1868  I  caught  a  singular  bee  on  the 
flowers  of  the  Ipomcea  mariti'ma.  Its  general  colour  was 
a  deep  crimsoo,  striated  on  the  body  with  bright  yellow.  There 
are  many  specimens  of  bees  in  the  Museum  from  different  parts 
of  the  world,  but  I  could  find  none  resembling  it  in  colour  and 
markings. 

I  saw  only  one  dragon-fly  on  the  island — a  common  Libellula 
in  Mauritius.  It  is  very  possible  this  may  have  been  blown 
from  the  main  island,  as  it  is  an  insect  of  such  strong  and 
rapid  flight. 

I  captured  a  Gryllua  somewhat  resembling  the  T^ruxcUlea  naaue 
of  Dutnfiril,  but  it  has  the  tail-like  appendages  of  the  locust, 
and  much  finer  antennas.  The  common  male  cricket  {QryUo- 
taJ{pa  vulgaris)  is  numerous,  and  just  like  the  Mauritian  one, 
which  is  indigenous  here. 

The  'dry-stick'  insect,  or  Fhasma,  is  common  at  Round 
Island.  The  nearest  approach  I  can  find  to  two  I  caught  is  the 
Phaama  giant  of  Dum&il,  though  in  this  species  the  tubercles 
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on  the  corselet  are  very  prominent  in  &ve  pairB,  and  there  are 
two  pairs  on  the  thorax.  In  those  firom  Round  Island  the 
tubercles  are  very  numeroua,  and  almost  microscopically  small, 
extending  nearly  over  the  whole  back  to  the  abdominal  ex- 
tremity, where  the  appendages  are  marked  diflferently  to  the 
Mauritius  one.  Two  other  Fhasmas  I  procured  I  at  first  took 
to  be  of  different  species,  aa  they  varied  so  greatly  in  colour — 
one  was  of  a  bright  green,  and  one  a  brown ;  but  on  carefal 
examination  later,  I  concluded  that  they  were  the  same.  I  pre- 
sume the  diversity  of  colour  may  be  owing  to  the  difference  of 
age  or  sex,  or  probably  from  the  peculiar  food  it  might  have 
partaken  of  when  in  the  larva  state,  which  is  well  known  to 
affect  other  insects.  I  see  that  the  Governor,  in  his  report, 
mentions  that  this  change  of  colour  is  not  uncommon  in  this 
genus,  aa  Cuvier,  speaking  of  the  Pkaama  roaaia,  from  the 
south  of  France,  eays  it  is  either  of  a  yellow  green  or  greyish 
brown. 

I  have  compared  ray  Round  Island  specimeoB  of  Phaemae 
with  twenty-seven  others  in  the  Museum,  but  all  differ  essen- 
tially, I  got  a  number  of  Coleoptera,  one  only  resembling 
those  at  the  Mauritius,  which,  though  in  form  like  the  Round 
Island  one,  and  the  marks  on  the  elytra  are  the  same,  the 
white  spots  on  the  abdomen  are  wanting ;  a  small  black  beetle 
whose  name  I  do  not  know;  and  one  brown  beetle,  about  1^  inch 
in  length,  tubercled  all  over — but  I  can  find  neither  figure  nor 
description  of  it,  nor  do  I  think  it  is  in  Mauritius. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  for  the  untoward  weather  I  should  have 
added  considerably  to  my  specimens.  What  I  did  procure  and 
have  noted  may  be  of  assistance  to  future  explorers  in  the  lesser 
Mascarene  Islands,  about  which,  in  the  scientific  world,  a  good 
deal  of  interest  appears  to  be  felt. 

Extracts  from  Sir  H.  BarUy's  Report  on  Mound  Islnnd, 
delivered  before  the  Members  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Aria  and 
Sdeneea,  Dec.  15,  1869  :— 

'  The  number  of  plants  collected  by  us  at  Round  Island,  exclu- 
sive of  two  aea-weeds,  Sargazzum  vulgare  (?),  and  Cono^ora 
faatigiata  (?),  common,  I  believe,  to  the  coast  of  Mauritius,  was 
twenty-nine,  comprising  specimens  of  the  following  natural 
orders : — 
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LIST  OF  PLANTS. 


/Musci 
AcBoaBMS.      \  Ljcopodisc^s 

(Pilices       . 

iQiBminaceie 
PandanaMBB 
PalmaeesB 
LiliacMs   , 


Ebeaaces 

ABclepioditcnG 
Convolvulaeen 


Combretacex 
CiucbODaccK 


'  The  first  point  in  the  above  list  which  attracts  attention  is 
the  very  large  proportion  borne  by  Endogens,  or  internally 
growing,  to  EsogenB,  or  externally  growing  plants.  Humboldt 
quotes  approvingly  the  estimate  of  Robert  Brown,  that  in  the 
tropics  Monocotyledons,  which  represent  the  former,  are  in  the 
ratio  of  one  to  five  to  Dicotyledons — synonymous  with  the 
latter — whilst  we  see  above  that  they  are  at  Round  Islajid  as 
twelve  to  fourteen,  or  more  than  four  times  more  numerous. 
Again,  in  a  recently  published  Flora  of  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
out  of  the  554  flowering  plants,  75  belong  to  the  Monocoty- 
ledons, and  479  to  Dicotyledons,  showing  the  former  to  be  less 
than  a  seventh  of  the  whole  !  This  feature  becomes  the  more 
prominent  when  we  find,  on  further  examination,  that  whilst 
the  Endogens  differ  so  much  that  few,  if  any  of  them,  can  have 
been  recently  derived  from  Mauritius,  several  of  the  Exogens 
are  identic^  with  those  of  this  island  ;  some,  too,  in  all  proba- 
bility, having  been  introduced  into  both  from  foreign  countries. 

'  With  a  view  to  a  cloaei  appreciation  of  genera  and  species 
than  I  could  otherwise  have  veniured  on,  Mr.  Home  has  been 
good  enough  to  compare  the  whole  of  our  specimens  with  those 
in  the  Colonial  Herbarium,  which  was  removed  about  a  year 
ago  from   the   Royal   College   to   a   building  in  tbe  Botanic 
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G-ardens  at  Famplemouflses.  I  annex  Mr.  Horoe's  obeervations 
upon  each,  with  which  mine  will  be  found  in  most  casea,  in  the 
following  portions  of  this  paper,  to  accord. 

'  To  begin  with  the  three  orders  of  CryptogamB,  each  repre- 
sented by  a  Bingle  individual,  I  can  say  little  as  to  the  moss 
even  by  way  of  comparison,  the  family  being  omitted  altogether 
in  the  "  Hortus  Mauritianus,"  and  no  classificatioD,  ao  far  aa  I 
am  aware,  of  the  Mascarene  species  having  ever  been  made.  I 
presume  it  to  be  a  Sphagnimi,'  apparently  differing  but  little 
from  some  which  may  be  seen  on  trees  in  this  island. 

'  The  Lycopod  belongs  to  the  section  Selaginella,  and  is  pro- 
bably new.  I  took  it  at  the  time  for  a  dwarfed  form  of  the 
common  Mauritian  P.  S.  concinna,  but  gave  up  the  idea  on 
looking  over  my  specimens,  with  none  of  which  it  could  be 
identified.  It  may,  however,  perhaps,  be  Bojer's  S.  'mnwides, 
with  which  I  am  unacquainted,  no  specimen  having  been  left 
by  him. 

*  The  fern  is  Adiantum,  caudatum,  a  wide-spread  fem,foaDd 
in  Mauritius  and  moat  other  islands  of  the  Mascarene  group.  I 
may,  however,  remark  in  passing,  that  ita  habit  at  Round 
Island  is  so  much  changed,  especially  in  the  young  stage,  that 
I  could  scarcely  at  first  recognise  it. 

<  Turning  next  to  the  flowering  plants,  and  commencing  with 
the  Monocotyledons,  or  those  having  one-lobed  seeds,  we  have 
five  grasses  composing  the  scanty  herbage  of  the  islet.  Strange 
to  say,  that  which  is  most  common,  growing  on  tufts  amongst 
the  trees  at  the  summit,  appears  identical  with  the  Indian 
Citronelle,  or  Lemon-graes,  And/i'opogon  or  Cymbopogon 
Sehwnanthus  ofBojer;  who,  however,  distinctly  states  it  not  to 
be  a  native  of  Mauritius,  nor  can  it  even  to  this  day  be  said 
to  be  naturalised  here.  Unluckily,  the  specimens  brought  away 
have  been  lost.  The  next  grass,  No.  5,  of  Mr.  Home,  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  fioyal  College  Herbarium,  and  is  supposed  by 
bimto  be  new. 

'The  third,  numbered  7,  is  the  Cynodon,  mentioned  by 
Colonel  Pike;  and  we  all,  judgingfrom  its  mode  of  growth, 
referred  it  to  that  genus ;  but  it  will  be  seen  to  differ  totally 
tiom  the  Chien-Dent,  or  Petit  Chien-Dent,  ao  common  here. 

'  I  believe  it  is  Um  Hypnu»  aeieuiant,  Linn. 
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Of  Mr.  Home's  number  8  only  a  single  imperfect  specimen  was 
obtained,  wbicb  has  been  sent  to  Dr.  Hooker,  at  Kew,  unidenti- 
fied with  any  in  the  Herbarium. 

'  Tbe  single  Sedge,  on  tbe  other  hand,  appears  to  be  Oyperus 
maritimus,  common  to  Mauritius. 

*  Proceeding  next  to  plants  of  more  perfect  structure,  having 
two-lobed  seeds,  we  find  that  Bound  Island  possesses  three 
Ebonies  resembling  severally  the  Mauritian  species  Diospyroa 
pterocalyx,  meUmidct,  and  chryaophyUua.  Their  growth,  how- 
ever, like  that  of  all  tbe  hard-wood  trees,  is  stunted,  and  their 
branches  gnarled  and  twisted.  This  is  due  probably  to  tbe 
wind,  for  there  seems  a  sufficient  depth  of  vegetable  mould  to 
enable  them  to  grow  more  luxuriantly. 

*  Two  trailing  Asclepiade,  with  inconspicuous  flowers,  festoon 
the  rocky  surface  of  the  islet  in  many  places.     One  Mr.  Home   . 
identifies  with  the  Sylophora  (^Asdepias  asthmatica)  of  the 
Koyal  College  Herbarium,  which,  however,  is  given  by  Bojer  as 

a  ^  Ceylon  species  cultivated  in  gardens  principally  by  the 
Indians ;"  no  doubt  as  a  drag,  since  Dr.  Boxburgh  dedares  it  to 
be  one  of  the  most  valuable  medicines  in  India.  Tbe  second 
was  originally  retarded  by  Mr.  Home  aa  a  Periploca,  possibly 
Mauritian,  tbe  "  Sp^ca  du  Pays ;"  but  he  has  since  considered  it 
to  belong  to  another  foreign  section  of  the  family,  the  Strepto- 
caulon,  on  the  authority  of  the  late  Dr.  Meller,  who  thus 
classed  a  plant  grovring  at  Gurepipe  which  it  strongly  resembles, 
though  of  a  much  stouter  habit  in  every  respect,  as  will  be  seen 
by  comparison. 

'  Possibly,  as  tbe  genus  baa  downy  seeds,  both  these  Asclepiads 
have  been  conveyed  to  Bound  Island  by  the  wind.  Such 
may  have  been  the  case  with  the  "O-oatefoot  Convolvulus," 
Ipfymcea  maritvina,  common  to  most  parts  of  the  world. 

'  The  Myrsinaceee  or  ArdiBiacera  are  represented  at  Round 
Island  by  a  small  tree,  according  to  Mr.  Home,  near  the  Badula 
QvalifoUa,  a  Mauritian  species,  of  which  there  is,  however,  no 
specimen  in  the  Boyal  College  Herbarium. 

'  Of  the  Asteracess,  or  composite-flowered  plants,  are  found 
two,  both  evidently  introduced.  First,  a  species  of  Sonchus  or 
European  sow-thistle ;  not,  however,  the  *  Laiteron,'  so  common 
here  and  all  over  the  world,  but  a  smaller  and  more  prickly 
sort,  which  grows  on  Flat  Island.     Secondly,  in  large  quan-< 
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titiee,  though  moetly  dead  &om  the  drought,  an  Ageratum,  an 
American  genus  not  mentioned  in  the  "  Hortus  MauritiaDus,"  but 
which  hae  of  late  years  run  wild  in  the  cane-fields  and  near  old 
clearings  in  the  forest,  having  probably  spread  from  the 
Botanical  Crardens,  where  Mr.  Duncan  gives,  among  the  flowers 
cultivated,  A.  conyzoideSf  which  I  find  from  gardening-books 
has  the  light  grey  flowers  of  the  one  bo  common  here. 

'  In  the  next  order,  Combretaceas,  there  is  a  Terminalia ;  no 
doubt  the  one  Colonel  Llpyd  meant  when  speaking  of  "  Bols 
Benzoin,"  the  name  given  to  the  species  indigenous  to  Mau- 
ritius, from  the  wood  being  used  for  incense ;  but  from  which, 
as  well  as  fronuall  other  Mascarene  species  found  by  us  at 
Round  Island,  it  widely  differs,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  specimens 
being  more  nearly  allied,  according  to  Mr.  Home,  to  the  Indian 
Terminalias,  though  probably  new  and  undescribed. 

'  The  only  three  trees  seen — although  the  trunk  of  the  largest 
was  not  above  four  feet  in  height  and  eighteen  inches  in 
diameter — had  great  lateral  expansion,  their  branches  extending 
horizontally  between  five  and  twenty  to  thirty  feet. 

'  Among  plants  allied  to  the  Myrtle  we  found  only  a  Sosainia, 
forming  a  small  shrubby  tree  varying  from  six  to  ten  feet  in 
height,  the  leaves  of  which  do  not  agree  with  those  of  any  of 
the  genera  in  the  Royal  College  Herbarium,  and  which  is  prob- 
ably therefore  also  new. 

'  Of  the  Chinchona  family  there  were  two :  the  first  and  com- 
monest we  at  once  pronounced  to  be  the  Temelia  btueifolia  of 
this  island,  which  it  much  resembles.  The  second,  a  Pyrostria, 
said  by  Mr.  Home  to  be  nearer  to  P.  polym/yrphia  than  to 
anything  else  in  the  Royal  College  Herbarium,  The  only  other 
dicotyledonous  plant  observed  by  us  was  a  smaU  tree  about 
twelve  feet  in  height,  somewhat  resembling  the  Mauritian 
genus  Blaokwellia,  belonging  to  the  HomalineEe,  but  which 
Mr.  Home  cannot  trace  to  any  known  species. 

'  We  saw  no  signs  of  the  "Veloutiers  "  mentioned,  I  think,  botb 
by  Colonel  Lloyd  and  by  Colonel  Pike,  though  there  seems  a 
strong  presumptioti  in  favour  of  their  having  existed,  seeing 
that,  according  to  Bojer,  one  of  the  commonest  kinds  here, 
Sccevota  Plumieriif  is  known  as  "  Veloutier  de  I'Isle  Platte." 

*  Having  thus  completed  a  description  of  the  scanty  Flora 
of  Round  Island,  I  must  at  once  guard  against  a  most  incorrect 
idea  as  to  the  general  character  of  its  vegetation,  which  might 
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be  drawn  &oin  the  bare  enumeration  of  genera  and  epeciea,  by 
pointing  out  that  if  the  number  of  individuals  be  taken  into 
account,  the  Ezogens  are  totally  overwhelmed  by  the  Endo- 
genous plants. 

'  Taken  as  a  whole,  its  Flora  is  no  doubt  essentially  Mascarene, 
nay,  even  Mauritian,  aa  &r  as  genera  are  concerned ;  but  the 
species,  both  in  £udogen3  and  Exogens,  are  frequently  peculiar ; 
and,  as  may  be  gathered  from  Mr.  Home's  remarks,  even  when 
in  all  probability  identical,  varying  more  or  less  from  the 
typical  Mauritian  standard.' 

Since  this  chapter  was  completed,  a  letter  has  been  received, 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
from  Sir  H.  Barkly ;  and,  as  it  has  been  already  made  public, 
I  quote  some  passages  &om  it  relating  especially  to  Round 
Island. 

He  says, '  The  Palmiate  gargovlette.  Dr.  Hooker  has  at  last 
satisfied  himself,  is  ih^Hyophorbe  amaricaulia  of  Van  Murtius 
and  others,  the  habitat  of  which  has  never  been  previously 
clearly  ascertained. 

'With  respect  to  the  Fauna,  Dr.  O-tinther  refers  all  the 
snakes  to  one  species  (the  difference  in  size  and  colour  being 
due  to  age  or  sex),  as  it  was  furnished  forty  or  fifty  years  ago 
from  a  head  in  the  Paris  Museum,  but  of  which  no  other  or 
perfect  specimen  was  known,  Leptolon  Dvsaumierii,  Dr. 
Giinther  will  soon  contribute  a  complete  description  of  it  to  the 
Zoological  Society,  and  it  will  be  figured  in  the  *'  Proceedings." 
The  lizaTdB*are  reduced  to  two,  many  of  the  specimens  being 
diffetent  ages  and  sexes  of  Sci/ncus  Tel/avrii,  which  was  first 
described  from  Madagascar  under  the  name  of  Leapopie  Balliia. 
The  small  lizards,  both  in  spirits,  and  preserved  by  Colonel 
Pike,  are  the  Qongyhis  Bqjerii,  previously  sent  home  by 
Mr.  Newton.  Though  the  number  of  Round  Island  reptiles  is 
thug  more  limited  than  I  at  first  supposed,  yet  two  ciuiouE 
features  still  remain.  It  has  a  genus  of  snakes  of  which  no 
other  species  is  known,  and  whose  nearest  congener.  Dr. 
Giinther  conriderg,  is  only  found  in  the  Loyalty  Islands  in  the 
South  Seas ;  and  its  ordinary  lizard  is  peculiar  to  ita  own  shores 
and  to  distant  Madagascar,  and  does  not  exist  either  in  Mau- 
ritius or  Bourbon,  close  by. 

'  Pray  tell  Colonel  Pike  I  purpose  writing  to  him,  directly  I 
get  out  to  the  Cape,  about  the  insects,  most  of  which  are  new.' 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

A   CHINESE  FESTIVAL. 
PrepantioDS— Josa — Detcription  of  Temple — CereinODi  si— Gambling — 


At  the  Salines,  not  far  from  the  artillery  barracks,  the  Chinese 
have  purchased  about  an  acre  of  ground,  and  erected  in  the 
middle  of  it  a  good-sized  building  of  stone,  with  numerous  small 
dependencies  round  it.  These  are  all  dedicated  to  Joss,  and 
once  a  year  there  is  a  general  gathering  of  all  the  Celestials  in 
the  city.  Lesser  ones  take  place  firequently,  but  these  are  prin- 
<apally  for  gambling. 

For  some  weeks  before  this  festival  active  preparations  go 
on  amongst  the  small-eyed  but  sbarp-dghted  Chinamen,  on  a 
grand  scale,  for  a  good  time. 

Pigs  and  poultry  are  in  great  requisition,  and  the  night 
before  all  the  cooks  are  in  their  glory ;  and  a  queer  sight  it  is 
to  watch  them,  with  their  skinny,  dirty,  yellow  forms,  hovering 
over  the  seething  pots.  Pigs,  when  not  too  large,  are  frequently 
roasted  whole,  and  ducks  and  fowls  are  in  abundance  ;  so  that 
the  savour  of  the  viands  la  very  appetising,  or  would  be,  but 
for  a  subtle  odour  of  opium  diffused  over  the  whole  place. 
Rice  is  cooked  in  every  conceivable  form,  and  curious  suspicious- 
looking  vegetables  are  in  piles ;  fruits,  and  everything  that  can 
tempt  a  Chinese  palate. 

John  Chinaman  is  generally  the  most  economical  of  men, 
fioigal  to  a  proverb ;  but  on  the  occasion  of  this  gala  day  he 
spares  no  expense.  Every  carriage  and  carriole  to  be  had  is 
engaged  for  transport  to  the  festive  scene.  Very  jaunty,  too,  the 
young  Celestials  look  in  the  scrupulously  clean  and  generally 
new  costume  for  the  day,  one  very  noticeable  feature  of  which 
is  the  whitest  of  stockings  and  brightest  of  varnished  leather 
shoes. 
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Tbe  road  to  the  Salines  swarms  with  merry  groups,  all  wending 
their  way  to  the  Josa-house,  which  has  been  thoroughly  cleaned. 
Josa  himself  is  r^lt ;  inside  and  out  all  ia  furbished  up,  EUid 
scores  of  little  tables  are  placed  outside,  which  are  loaded  with 
provLBioDS,  Gongs  and  cymbals  make  a  deafening  din,  and 
jollity  reigns  supreme,  for  the  demon  of  gambling  has  not  yet 
made  its  appearance. 

The  room  that  Joss  occupiea  is  hung  round  with  banners 
bearing  all  sorts  of  Chinese  characters,  and  long  scrolls  of  paper 
each  with  some  wise  saying  written  on  it.  Joss  is  a  large 
wooden  figure  about  ten  feet  high,  sitting  cross-legged  on  an 
elevated  platform,  aurrounded  by  little  silk  or  satin  flaga  with 
curious  devices  on  them.  The  whole  place  is  decorated  with 
bouquets,  and  on  a  table  before  the  Joss  are  large  vases  filled 
with  artificial  flowers. 

Candles  highly  ornamented  are  sold  to  the  devout ;  and  at  the 
time  I  was  present  they  were  being  offered  to  him  with  dishes 
of  meat  and  rice,  till  he  wha  the  centre  of  an  illumination. 
Instead  of  these  being  offerings  to  a  god,  as  I  at  first  supposed, 
I  found  that  Jobs  tepresents  the  devil  I 

The  Chinese  say  God  is  always  good  and  kind,  and  watchful 
for  man's  benefit,  therefore  does  not  need  propitiation.  It  is 
the  devil  who  is  always  seeking  to  do  harm,  to  whom  all 
these  presents  were  made  in  order  to  please  him,  and  make  him 
their  friend. 

Early  on  the  day  of  the  feast  a  procession  is  formed,  banners 
are  borne  aloft,  gongs  and  cymbals  clanged  on  all  sides ;  and 
each  Chinaman,  bearing  a  bowl  of  rice,  passes  with  slow  and 
steady  step  before  Joss,  invoking  his  fiiendship.  After  this  is 
over  the  feasting  takes  place  ;  and  then  cornea  the  serious  busi- 
ness of  the  day,  the  real  attraction  to  the  greater  part  of  those 
assembled — viz.  the  gambling  and  opium-amoking. 

Opening  out  of  the  Joss-room  is  a  small  apartment  with 
several  bunks  in  it,  and  seats,  always  filled  wiUi  (rtupefied 
wretches  almost  inaensible  from  the  quantities  of  opium  inhaled 
from  the  long-stemmed  pipes  lying  at  their  sides.  The  room 
is  filled  with  dense  smoke  from  the  noxious  drug. 

The  front,  or  principal  room,  is  a  very  large  one ;  paintings 
decorate  its  walls,  and  a  number  of  very  handsome  Chinese  lan- 
terns are  suspended  from   the  ceiling.     Long  rows  of  small 
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tables  are  on  each  side — a  crowd  round  every  one  of  them.  At 
the  foot  of  every  table  eits  a  pale,  hollow-eyed,  cadaverous- 
lookiDg  iDdividual,  with  a  couuteoance  bo  perfectly  ezpreseioD- 
lees,  he  might  be  a  Btatue,  but  for  the  few  words  that  drop 
from  his  lips  of  Btone,  and  proclaim  his  profession — gambler. 

In  front  of  him  lies  a  quantity  of  copper  cash,  or  round  coins 
with  holes  in  them,  a  tea-cup,  and  two  small  pieces  of  wood 
like  Josa-sticks. 

In  the  middle  of  the  table  is  a  board  ;  on  it  are  marked 
squares  with  Chinese  characters,  and  at  the  sides  of  the  board 
are  slips  of  paper,  with  corresponding  numbers  upon  them. 
The  person  who  wishes  to  bet  takes  one  of  the  numbered  slips 
of  paper,  and  places  it  on  the  same  figure  on  the  board.  For 
instance,  if  he  puts  one  dollar  on  number  six,  he  can  double  it 
by  covering  it  with  a  corresponding  number.  The  board  is 
filled  with  the  slips  of  paper,  and  when  all  is  ready  the  keeper 
of  the  bank  removes  &om  the  pile  of  cash  as  many  as  he  can 
cover  with  the  tea-cup.  They  are  shufBed  about  under  the 
cup  for  a  minute  ;  it  is  then  raised,  and  the  cash  careftUly  re- 
moved one  by  one  with  the  thin  sticks  and  counted.  Should 
it  come-  out  an  even  number,  all  who  have  betted  on  even 
numbers  win  and  the  rest  lose. 

The  room  is  generally  filled  to  overflowing.  I  have  seen  from 
six  to  eight  hundred  gambling  at  one  time  in  it.  Silence  pro- 
found reigns  from  one  end  of  the  place  to  the  other,  all  intently 
watching  the  game. 

I  have  carefully  studied  their  countenances,  hut  could  not 
judge  from  them  who  won  or  lost.  The  same  stolid  look  on 
every  &ce,  not  a  muscle  moved.  Sometimes  after  losing  his 
ready  cash,  a  Chinaman  will  stake  his  whole  stock  and  trade — 
and  lose.  I  remember  an  instance  of  this  reckless  gamhling 
mania.  A  shop  close  to  my  house  was  owned  by  a  very  respect- 
able Chinaman,  a  quiet  fellow,  who  had  his  place  well  stocked 
with  groceries,  wines,  &c.,  and  owned  one  assistant,  a  boy  of 
about  twenty,  as  quiet  and  steady  as  his  master. 

For  a  few  days  his  shop  was  shut,  much  to  the  inconvenience 
of  his  neighbours  ;  and  on  enquiry,  I  found  it  was  the  annual 
festival,  and  both  master  and  man  had  attended  it.  At  length 
Mr.  Limg-Fo  re-opened,  but,  to  every  one's  astonishment,  he 
was  busy  sweeping  out  his  shop,  and  weighing  out  charcoal  and 
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lard  to  the  customers,  while  the  youngster  sat  leisurely  smoking 
and  making  up  the  day-hooks.  It  appeared  they  had  been 
gambling  from  the  time  they  left  home.  Lung-Fo  had  lost  to  his 
servant  all  his  money,  bis  whole  stock  and  house ;  and  then  having 
nothing  more,  be  wagered  himself,  and  if  he  lost  he  was  to  be 
serrantto  the  other — and  he  did  lose.  But  there  was  no  appear- 
ance of  triumph  on  the  boy's  foce  ;  master  and  servant  reversed 
their  places  with  the  most  perfect  sangfroid. 

This  is  no  tmcommon  caee  ;  but  though  numbers  are  con- 
stantly reduced  to  beggary,  as  soon  as  they  are  in  that  condition 
they  set  steadily  to  work  again,  and  will  earn  before  the  next 
festival  the  wherewithal  to  induce  Fortune  to  turn  her  wheel 
once  more  in  their  favour. 

Adjoining  the  gambling-room  is  another,  set  apart  for  thea- 
trical performances.  One  or  more  are  sure  to  take  place  at  this 
season,  though  generally  it  is  only  a  continuation  of  one  piece 
during  several  days. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  present  at  a  first-class  opera, 
and  all  the  Celestial  talent  in  the  country  was  in  request.  It  was 
written  by  Mr.  Ahong,  a  doctor  and  opium-dealer  in  the  country ; 
and  the  music  was  composed  by  Mr.  Ching-tang,  a  dealer  in 
snook  and  cocoa-nut  oil  in  Fort  Louis. 

The  opera  was  of  the  dramatic  order,  the  scene  laid  in 
Pekin,  and  the  following  were  the  dratnatia'personix : — 

Mr.  Chow  Chow,  a  student,  son  of  a  mandarin. 

Pluchow,  servant  to  the  above. 

Mr.  Ahow,  a  riclT  nmndorin,  guardian  of  Miss  Cliin  Sing. 

Mr.  Oulong,  secretary  to  Ahow. 

Miss  Chin  Sing,  niece  to  Ahow. 

Mr.  Chow  Chow,  a  young  gentleman  already  deeply  learned 
in  all  the  lore  of  Confucius,  occasionally  pays  a  visit  to  Mr. 
Ahow,  his  father's  friend,  and  there  he  meets  the  moon-faced 
Miss  Chin  Sing ;  and  as  philosophy  has  not  closed  either  eyes  or 
heart,  he  falls  over  head  and  ears  in  love  at  first  sight  (a  thing 
~  not  quite  unknown  among  the  barbarians  of  the  West).  He 
discovers  from  the  elegant  little  feet,  covered  with  the  tiniest 
of  jewelled  slippers,  that  twinkle  in  and  out  from  under  her 
rich  garments,  that  she  is  of  rank,  and  that  it  is  oselesB  for  him 
to  aspire  to  her  hdnd.     She  13  jealously  watched  by  Ahow ;  but 
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when  did  an  old  guardian  stop  a  young  lover  &om  finding 
means  to  impart  his  paaeiou. 

Pluchow,  his  &ithfiil  servant,  manages  to  convey  any  number 
of  letters  to  her,  to  all  of  which  she  replied  in  the  elegant 
bouquets  that  silently  express  so  much  to  the  Chinese  heart. 
She  also  contrives  to  let  him  know  that  her  uncle  has  promised 
her  hand  to  Oulang,  in  return  for  sundry  services  by  which  he 
has  been  able  to  enrich  himself  at  the  barbarian's  expense.  Poor 
Chow  Chow  is  in  such  despair  at  this  intelligence,  that  he 
threatens  to  commit  suicide  if  his  lady-love  will  not  consent  to 
elope  with  him. 

She  intimates  she  is  willing.  But  just  as  all  is  arranged,  Uie 
plot  is  discovered,  Pluchow  bastinadoed,  and  Miss  Chin  Sing 
locked  up  in  the  topmost  room  of  the  house.  But  love  kughs 
at  lockamiths  ;  and  aa  her  place  of  confinement  overlooks  a  large 
garden,  shaded  with  immense  trees,  Chow  Chow  contrives  to 
converse  with  her  &om  the  top  of  a  golden  apple-tree,  and 
Sings  her  a  silken  cord,  with  which  she  manages  to  descend  into 
his  arms. 

As  soon  as  Ahow  discovers  his  loss,  he  kills  himself  firom 
shame  at  the  disgrace ;  Oitlong  follows  suit,  and  the  lovers  are 
happy  ever  after. 

The  orchestra  consisted  of  two  gongs,  two  triangles,  two 
Chinese  fiddles,  four  cymbals,  two  guitars,  and  two  kettle-drums. 
The  opera  commences  with  an  overture,  which  resembled  a 
grand  crockery  crash — which  made  me  start,  but  greatly 
pleased  the  audience. 

After  two  or  three  of  these  crockeiy-smashing  crashes,  a  &int 
tinkling  sound  of  a  fiddle  and  triangle  was  heard,  and  scene 
first  commenced. 

Miss  Chin  Sing  waddles  across  the  stage,  and  prepares  to 
arrange  her  toilet.  Paint«,  powder,  pomades,  and  twenty-four 
brushes  are  brought  in  by  her  maids,  and  her  hair  was  soon 
arranged  h  Za  fA£idre,  and  a  dozen  little  gilt  sticks,  and  a  bunch 
of  flowers,  were  stuck  all  over  it.  She  looked  quite  gay  and 
festive,  and  all  the  time  the  operation  was  going  on  she  was 
singing  a  love-eong  in  a  delicate  &lsetto. 
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Miss  Chin  Sing  and  Plurchow. 

The  latter  unrolls  a  1ett«r  a  yard  in  length  from  his  master, 
which  ehe  covers  with  kisses. 

The  duet  in  this  scene  was  most  ridiculous — both  voices  in 
a  weak  &Uetto,  with  singular  gesticulations ;  and  whenever  they 
stopped,  a  crash  St  to  make  a  nervous  man's  hair  stand  on  end 
would  ensue,  a  little  fiddlii^,  and  a  blow  or  two  on  the  kettle- 
drums, as  a  sort  of  variation,  evidently  to  the  great  delight  of 
the  Celestials  present,  who  sat  as  still  as  so  many  children,  with 
upturned  eyes  fixed  on  the  scene. 

Scene  No.  3. 
Mr.  Ahow  enters,  in  the  full  dress  of  a  wealthy  mandarin,  his 
pigtail  hanging  to  his  feet,  adorned  with  gold  thread  and  lace. 
The  old  fellow  struts  across  the  stage,  giving  orders  to  his 
numerous  servants,  who  bow  humbly  before  him.  Miss  Chin 
Sing  is  sent  for,  and  severely  reprimanded,  and  sent  weeping 
away.  Chow  Chow  enters  singing ;  but  Ahow,  puffing  himself 
up  into  even  greater  dignity  than  before,  a  low  earnest  duet 
follows,  and  then  both  leave  the  stage,  holding  paper  handker- 
chiefs to  their  faces  to  dry  up  their  tears. 

Scefoe  No.  4. 
Garden  at  night.  Miss  Chin  Sing  at  an  open  window.  Chow 
Chow  perched  on  the  top  of  a  tree.  He  throws  her  a  cord,  and 
she  throws  herself  into  his  arms,  and  he  carries  her  off,  it 
being  impossible  such  tiny  feet  could  walk.  An  interval  of  ten 
minutes  was  allowed ;  and  all  withdrew  to  take  a  whiff  of  opium 
or  tobacco  and  a  cup  of  tea,  which  was  served  in  a  side  room, 
in  the  smallest  of  cups. 

Scene  No.  5. 
Old  Ahow  and  Oulong  appear  with  the  police  and  servants. 
The  direst  confusion  ensues ;  everyone  rush^  about,  and  every- 
body sings  something  on  his  own  book,  quite  regardless  of  his 
neighbour's  tune.  Gongs  clashed,  drums  beat,  and  the  spectators 
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clapped  their  hands  in  ecstas;.  Ahow  stalkB  about,  supplies 
Bwords  to  all,  and  ruahes  off,  vowing  vengeance  to  the  miseing 
couple. 

Scene  No.  6. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chow  Chow  are  discovered  in  an  arbour, 
drinking  tea,  and  billing  and  cooing  like  two  turtle-doves.  A 
pretty  little  duet  is  sung,  accompanied  by  a  sort  of  mandoline  ' 
and  a  fiddle.  The  most  plaintive  of  ditties  in  the  fidntest  of 
voices,  but  all  falsetto.  While  the  happy  couple  are  so  bliss- 
full;  engaged,  Ahow  and  Oulong  appear,  and  after  a  shower  of 
reproaches,  and  just  when  they  seem  about  to  immolate  the 
lovers,  they  change  their  minds.  Ahow  rushes  on  Onlong's 
sword  and  dies,  and  Oulong  jumps  out  of  a  window  and  drowns 
himself.  This  does  not  at  all  distract  the  others ;  they  merely 
walk  off,  looking  very  happy.  The  play  is  continued  through 
the  whole  of  their  married  life,  but  I  did  not  go  to  see  the 
other  acts. 

In  the  rear  of  the  Joss-house  a  large  stage  was  erected, 
intended  for  a  pantomime  performance  at  night.  It  was 
dimly  lighted  by  pieces  of  cloth  dipped  in  flat  dishes  of  oocoa^ 
nut  oil,  and  set  fire  to — a  veiy  primitive  sort  of  torch.  There  is 
a  low  covered  house  at  the  back  of  the  stage,  to  conceal  the 
actors.  The  stage  is  lined  up  each  side  by  rows  of  Chinamen, 
and  crowds  stand  round  it. 

A  cturiouB  beast  issues  from  the  covered  den,  said  to  be  the 
pet  lion  of  Joas.  I  doubt  if  Cuvier  ever  even  dreamt  of  such 
a  specimen  of  the  Felia  Leo, 

It  dashes  round  the  stage,  its  monster  eyes  glaring  and 
mouth  wide  open,  to  the  terror  of  the  youngsters.  It  is  about 
twelve  feet  long,  by  five  or  six  feet  high.  It  is  covered  with 
cloth  to  imitate  skin  ;  one  man  under  the  shoulders  to  work  the 
head,  and  one  under  the  tail ;  the  undulations  of  the  body  being 
most  ecceutric.  I  jaty  the  poor  fellow  who  pereonated  the 
tail,  the  peculiar  jerk  of  which  was  inimitable,  as  he  had  to 
scamper  after  the  mad  leapings  of  the  head.  Head  seats  him- 
self on  a  table,  and  eat«  grass ;  but  by  when  tail  has  gathered  up 
the  long  body  and  hopes  for  a  rest,  off  rushes  head  to  the 

'  Tbera  inBtntmeDts  are  not  at  all  like  their  European  names&kes,  but  hnro 
Home  pretty  soft  notes  when  not  accompaniod  by  the  gong*,  tee. 
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farther  end  of  the  stage,  poor  tail  tumbling  off  the  table  as  he 
best  can.  Head  sit«  down  and  eata  fiie,  grins  and  hows ;  tail 
waggles  all  the  time,  keeping  the  spectators  in  a  roar.  The 
same  thing  is  repeated  orer  and  over  for  hours,  and  still  a  sea ' 
of  upturned  faces  surrounds  the  stage. 

The  Celestial  Empire  may  boast  of  being  the  oldest  under  the 
sun,  its  wise  men  excelling  in  literature,  its  mechanics  in  skill ; 
but,  save  in  the  art  of  making  money,  all  the  Celestials  I  have 
seen  are  yet  in  the  lowest  depths  of  ignomnce  and  Buperstition, 
though  as  easily  amused  as  children,  and  perhaps  more  harm- 
less than  the  denizens  of  the  West  tmder  a  similar  condition  ; 
at  least,  they  are  so  here,  where  of  course  they  are  amenable 
to  British  law. 
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AN  EXCDS810N   UP   THE  POUCE  MOVNTAllf. 

EarljMomJDg — Begio  our  AaceDt — Cardimrs  Nost— Old  Forls^Tannel  under  the 
Fooce — The  Shoaldec — The  Summit — Ferns — View — Entomology  of  the  Hoon- 
taia — Descent — Echo— Notes  on  djfiiuent  As«enls  of  the  Peter  Both  HountJiin. 

On  a  fresb  clear  morDing  in  June,  I  set  off  for  a  trip  up  to  the 
top  of  the  Pouce.  I  left  my  residence  at  daybreak  with  my 
Indian  Bopchia,  to  carry  my  vaeculum  and  the  wherewithal  to 
replenish  the  inner  man.  Passing  through  the  still  darkened 
though  far  from  silent  streets  of  Port  Xjouis,  where  milkmen 
were  shrieking  '  du  lait '  at  every  corner,  and  produce-carta 
arriving  from  the  country,  I  hurried  on,  hoping  to  be  able  to 
reach  the  shoulder  of  the  mountain  before  the  sun  was  high 
enough  to  render  climbing  unpleasantly  hot  work.  I  was  soon 
joined  by  three  friends— a  Scotch  engineer,  a  barrister-at-law, 
and  a  member  of  the  press,  all  eager  and  ready  for  the 
ascent. 

After  traversing  a  filthy  noisy  Malabar  camp  above  the 
Champ  de  Lort,  our  route  lay  through  a  large  Mango  grove,  and 
down  a  ravine,  where  we  crossed  a  limpid  brook  munnuring  over 
the  rocks,  and  began  our  ascent  through  a  wilderness  of  the  red 
and  yellow-dowered  Mimosas  that  filled  the  air  with  delicious 
fragrance,  doubly  grateful  to  our  senses  after  the  odours  of  the 
camp  we  had  left.  There  had  been  copious  showers  in  the  night, 
which  had  thoroughly  wetted  the  long  rank  grass,  and  our 
extremities  were  soon  particularly '  moist  and  unpleasant.' 

A  small  bird  here  flew  across  our  path,  and  attracted  my 
attention  by  its  plantive  cries.  It  was  a  female  Cardinal, 
Fouclia  MadagoBcarensis,  which  we  disturbed  from  two  pretty 
pale-blue  eggs  in  a  nest  made  of  fine  soft  grass,  neatly  fastened 
to  a  branch  by  threads  of  cotton,  which  she  had  secured  in  her 
search  for  material  for  the  home  of  her  little  ones ;  and  the 
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feathered  ends  were  extended  and  crossed  over  the  entrance, 
forming  a  shady  archway  to  protect  it  from  the  rain. 

We  soon  entered  the  old  military  road  constructed  by  the 
French,  hut  now  so  overgrown  with  long  grass  and  shrubs  as  to 
he  very  troublesome  to  the  pedestrian  excursiomst.  By  Elliot's 
barometer  we  were  now  800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  aea.  The 
view  from  this  point  is  unobstructed  by  trees,  and  the  whole 
city  lay  like  a  map  before  us.  Passing  through  a  dense  growth 
of  underwood  and  over  loose  rocks,  we  soon  gained  a  height  of 
1,200  feet.  Here  on  our  right  rose  the  bold  side  of  the 
mountain,  almost  perpendicularly  for  1,100  feet,  the  little 
scattered  spots  of  verdure  on  it  sparkling  in  the  morning  sun. 
Ferns  now  began  to  appear :  the  N^ephrolepis  acuta  waved  its 
graceful  fronds  on  every  side  of  us ;  the  Polypodiumpkymatodes 
was  abundant  amongst  the  rocks,  and  the  breeze  was  perfumed 
with  the  wild  jessamine,  which  ranks  over  all  the  tall 
shrubs. 

About  150  feet  from  the  base  of  this  mountain  cliff,  an  ex- 
cavation was  made  in  ite  side  of  about  20  feet  deep  by  50 
wide,  with  the  view  of  making  a  tunnel  for  conveying  water 
from  the  Moka  river  into  Port  Louis.  A  survey  was  made,  in 
1852,  by  the  Surveyor-^neral  and  civil  engines,  and  it  was 
expected  that  the  undertaking  would  conduce  greatly  to  the 
general  wel&re  of  the  city  and  its  neighbourhood. 

It  would  also  have  served  as  a  means  of  transit  through  the 
country,  and  have  given  the  fanners  an  opportunity  of  conveying 
their  produce  to  market,  it  being  not  only  intended  for  a  water 
way,  but  for  foot  and  oarri^;e  passengers,  to  shorten  the  distance 
between  Moka  and  the  city. 

The  strata  through  which  the  tunnel  was  to  pass  is  basaltic 
rock,  easily  worked.  It  was  supposed  a  large  quantity  of 
valuable  stone  would  have  been  extracted,  suitable  for  public 
works,  and  when  sold  would  have  contributed  towards  defraying 
the  expenses  of  the  undertaking. 

It  was  calculated  the  tunnel  would  be  816  yards  long,  and 
that  49,264  cubic  feet  of  stone  would  be  quarried  out  of  it,  and 
easily  sent  down  by  tramway  to  the  Champ  de  Lort,  for  sale  for 
building  purposes.  It  was  recommended  that  this  should  be  done 
by  the  worst  class  of  condemned  prisoners  out  of  Port  Louis 
jail,  as  a  proper,  mode  of  punishment  for  such  criminals.     The 
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eatimated  expense  of  the  whole  was  aboat  60,000  dolkrs.  Like 
many  another  scheme  in  Mauritius  it  came  to  noi^ht,  and  the 
hole  in  the  rock  ie  all  that  remaiuB  to  tell  the  tale. 

On  reaching  the  shoulder  we  came  to  a  large  open  space, 
formerly  cultivated,  but  devoid  of  trees  and  shruba  except  her© 
and  there  a  few  clumpa  of  aloes.  A  purling  brook,  clear  as 
crystal,  &om  which  we  refreshed  ourselves,  runs  down  the  side 
of  a  footpath,  leading  round  the  west  of  the  shoulder.  Its 
banks  are  thickly  set  with  the  pretty  OdoTiioaoria  tervwifolia 
and  several  species  of  Nephrodimns,  whilst  the  most  luxuriant 
mosses  abound,  and  the  ground  is  strewn  with  dead  Pupa 
shells. 

Amongst  the  mosses  I  gathered  here  and  higher  up  are  speci- 
mens of  the  Polytrickv/m.  commmw,  many  of  the  stalks  from 
seven  to  eight  inches  long;  but  I  only  found  a  single  flower,  as 
I  was  nearly  two  months  too  early  for  ite  flowering  season.  The 
Hypnwm.  brevirostrum  and  aciculare  were  most  abundant,  and 
constantly  with  them  is  a  very  pretty  species  of  Jungermannia. 
The  curious  Macronitum  aubtortum,  that  looks  as  if  it  was 
threaded  on  long  strings,  with  its  bright  orange-pointed  feiry* 
cafB  for  flowers,  grows  sparsely  here,  but  I  have  seen  it  in  large 
tufts  at  Curepipe.  The  Metzgeria  fuTcatff,  and  three  species  of 
Dicranum  were  also  amongst  iny  treasures. 

Our  route  was  soon  impeded  by  a  deep  gorge  of  recent  for- 
mation. We  were  told  it  was  formed  in  1865  by  a  large  water- 
spout bursting  over  this  spot,  carrying  away  immense  quantitieB 
of  earth  and  stones,  and  sweeping  everything  before  it.  Long 
will  it  be  ere  the  recollection  dies  away  of  that  terrible  oigbt, 
when  the  torrents  descended  from  the  mountain,  swelling  every 
stream  into  a  roaring  river  in  Fort  Louis  and  its  vicinity ;  and, 
without  a  moment's  warning,  inundating  all  the  lower  parts 
of  the  city  and  causing  terrible  destruction  of  life  and  pro- 
peri;y. 

We  crossed  the  gorge  with  difficulty,  as  a  strong  stream 
gushed  out  of  the  cliff,  at  least  twenty  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  from  some  subterranean  source.  Farther  up,  facing 
the  north,  and  commanding  the  road  lately  ascended  as  well  as 
the  valleys  below,  was  the  site  of  an  old  French  fort ;  and  still 
higher  up  the  cli£f  is  another.  We  passed  round  the  brow  of  the 
shoulder,  and  here  a  magnificent  view  biurst  on  our  sight,  as  we 
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stood  OQ  tlie  brink  of  a  precipice  2,000  feet  tiigh,  overlooking  the 
highly  cultivated  districts  of  Flacq,  Moka,  and  Flaines  Wil- 
helms,  as  well  as  the  different  mountain  ranges  traversing  the 
island. 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  whole  of  this  plateau  was  once  a 
lake  of  liquid  fire,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  interior  of  it 
was  the  crater  of  one  of  the  extinct  volcanoes  that  form  Mau- 
ritiiis. 

We  DOW  took  a  footpath  through  a  wood  of  stunted  trees,  on 
our  way  to  the  summit.  At  this  altitude  we  found  a  different 
vegetation  altogether;  in  fact,  the  zones  are  tolerably  well 
marked  up  the  mountain.  Grasses  and  ferns  here  changed  their 
character,  and  a  great  variety  of  Orchidese  were  found.  I  gathered 
heie  many  species  of  lichens  and  mosses,'  some  quite  new  to  me. 
I  procured  some  fine  pinnse  of  the  fronds  of  the  Cyatheas,  both 
tacdsa,  and  caTuxliculata :  unfortunately  it  is  impossible  to 
secure  an  entire  frond,  both  on  account  of  fragility  and  size. 
Aspleniums,  longieaiTnanvmi,,  affme,  and  liTieatum,  were  in  the 
greatest  abundance ;  Aspidmnn  capenee,  Cwnopteris  vivipaTO, 
and  others :  in  all  seventeen  species  I  added  to  my  Herbarium.* 

As  we  approached  the  summit  it  had  the  appearance  of  being 
covered  with  a  white  flowering  shrub,  but  on  nearing  it  we  found 
it  to  be  the  Velouta  {^Tov/mefortia  argentea),  the  white  velvety 
leaves  of  which  glittered  in  the  sim.  Here,  for  the  first  time, 
I  found  a  modest  little  red  Erica  (Aiidfromeda  lilidfolia), 
with  one  exception  the  only  known  species  of  heath  in  the 
island. 

The  path  to  the  summit  is  narrow  and  steep,  a  mere  scramble 
up  rocks  j  and  when  there  we  found  only  a  little  plateau  about 
ten  feet  square.  The  whole  island  lay  around  us ;  and  it  was  a 
glorious  sight  to  look  down  on  it  &om  that  giddy  pinnacle,  so 
calm  and  lovely  in  the  &r  distance,  and  not  a  sound  saving  our 
own  voices  to  break  the  silence. 

'  On  the  trees  of  this  thii:ket,  or  forest,  ai  Maoritians  would  esU  it,  I  collected 
the  foUowii^  fongiuefl  and  licheca : — SohiBoph^Uum  comtniine ;  five  Bpedes  of 
CladoDia ;  two  StictinsB,  fMnm/iwa  and  n<ti7«ra ;  two  Horallas ;  Uetuolia  htrlaeta 
(Hade.)  i  foar  StictM,  damaeamU,  macropkyila  and  dichetoma,  the  fo.urCh  not 
named ;   V*n«a  barimta ;  Ff^teia  leueomda ;  and  a  specieg  of  Biatiia. 

*  For  the  names  of  tile  maesee  and  lichens  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindnesa  of 
J.  TjennsD  Esq.,  Curator  of  the  Botanical  Qardeiu,  Liverpool,  to  whom  I  ient 
speeimeDS  of  the  varied  Boton;  of  Uauiiliiw. 
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All  heaven  and  euUi  were  still,  but  not  in  sleep, 

l)ut  brcAthlMB,  SB  we  grow  when  feeling  moat ; 

And  eilent  aa  we  stand  in  thought  too  deep  for  words. 

The  city  lay  at  our  feet  in  a  Boriberly  directioB  ;  the  plains 
of  PamplemouEseB,  and  Kivi^re  du  Kempart,  to  the  NE.,  were 
green  with  waring  canes  ;  and  the  large  plantations,  many  of 
them  over  1,800  acres,  looked  only  as  so  many  cultivated  gar- 
dens. The  Moka  and  Black  Kiver  districts  to  the  W.  presented 
a  similar  scene. 

In  close  proximity  to  the  summit  of  the  Pouce  is  Peter  Both 
Mountain,  which  only  exceeds  it  in  height  by  about  twenty- 
five  feet.  The  various  spurs  of  the  Calebasse  chain  could  be 
distinctly  recognised,  as  well  as  all  the  principal  peaks.  The 
Latauier  and  other  rivers  iu  their  serpentine  course  meandering 
slowly  to  the  sea  appeared  as  silver  lines  intersecting  the  coun- 
try. The  tracks  of  the  railways  were  just  visible,  and  as  a  train 
passed,  no  sound  reached  us ;  but  as  the  iron  horses  rushed 
puffing  along,  they  seemed  like  children's  toys  rather  than 
monster  engines. 

My  aneroid  barometer  indicated  2,725  feet  above  sea  Itivel.  . 

I  gathered  a  good  many  land  shells,  many  of  them  alive,  and 
captured  several  curious  insects.  One,  a  Mantis,  about  half  as 
large  as  the  ordinary  ones,  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  striated  on 
the  body  with  beautiful  scarlet  diagonal  lines  ;  the  eyes  of  an 
intense  prussian  blue,  abdomen  greyish  white,  and  wings  pale- 
yellow,  with  numberless  spot^  studded  on  the  tips.  I  caught  an 
Argynnis  for  the  fii-st  time,  its  dull  orange  wings  thickly  strewn 
with  black,  and  disturbed  several  moths  in  the  long  grass. 
These  little  crfilitures  are  aa  cunning  as  possible ;  the  instant 
the  net  goes  over  them  they  slip  down  the  grass  stems,  and  run 
along  with  such  celerity  that  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  catch 
them.  ^ 

We  were  heartily  glad  of  a  good  rest,  and  we  loyally  drank 
the  healths  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  One  of  oiu:  party  made  a  most  flowery  speech 
in  praise  of  these  eminent  personages  and  their  respective  coun- 
tries, but  I  fear  that,  under  the-  circumstances,  it  was  not  highly 
appreciated  by  his  small  audience. 

The  air  was  cool  and  bracing,  with  a  considerable  difference 
in  the  temperatuj'e  at  the  summit  from  the  base  of  the  moun- 
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tain.  It  seems  to  be  my  &te  to  encoimter  stonoB  on  moantaio 
sides.  Before  we  were  half  rested,  a  large  black  cloud,  and  the 
deep  roll  of  thunder  which  echoed  from  peak  to  peak,  warned 
us  of  an  approaching  storm,  and  we  reluctantly  began  our 
descent. 

This  was  one  of  my  first  mountain  experiences  in  Mauritius, 
and  I  was  vexed  to  have  to  quit  such  a  grand  view  so  quickly. 
It  was  a  new  view  of  the  city  to  me  with  all  its  surroundings : 
the  harbour  and  its  forest  of  masts,  the  wreaths  of  foam  marking 
the  coral  reefs ;  the  forts  ;  and  the  broad  expanse  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  all  glittering  in  the  brilliant  tropical  sunshine — for 
there  was  no  storm  down  below.  We  began  our  descent  about 
eleven  o'clock,  and  it  required  more  care  than  we  had  any  idea 
of.  We  hurried  down  to  the  shelter  of  the  stunted  trees,  but 
not  before  we  had  all  got  well  drenched  did  we  reach  it.  Soon, 
however,  it  passed  away,  and  a  runbow  was  the  result  of  the 
sun  breaking  from  the  passing  clouds.  As  the  glorious  arch 
spanned  the  heavens,  it  awakened  in  my  soul  thoughts  of  con- 
fidence, and  trust  and  love,  as  I  gazed  on  it«  brilliant  hues — 
symbols  of  a  brighter  reality  of  Hope  and  Heaven. 

Every  step  disclosed  some  new  object  of  admiration- — a  moss, 
a  lichen,  a  fern,  an  orchid ;  even  a  monkey  or  two  appeared  in 
the  distance,  but  disappeared  with  an  angry  chatter  at  our  dis- 
turbance, and  gave  us  no  chance  of  a  nearer  inspection.  Very 
few  birds  were  observed,  and  I  concluded  it  was  too  cold  for 
them.  We  heard  the-shrill  whistle  of  the  Boatswain,  or  Paille- 
ea-queue  birds  {Phceton  candi^Aj^'),  as  they  gracefully  sailed 
over  bead.  They  build  their  nests  in  the  hoUows  of  the  cliff, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  mountain.  The  place  they  had  se- 
lected for  their  nests  w*8  inaccessible  to  all  but  a  samphire  or 
eider-down  hunter,  though  our  presence  so  alarmed  them  that 
they  did  not  cease  their  cries  till  we  reached  the  open  space  of 
the  shoulder.  Here  we  selected  a  grassy  spot  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  precipice  forming  the  south  of  the  mountain. 

From  this  place  we  could  look  directly  down  into  a  number 
of  large  sugar  houses  on  the  plains  below,  which  had  been  un- 
roofed in  the  March  hurricane,  and  to  us  they  looked  like 
houses  in  miniature.  The  rain  had  ceased,  all  the  clouds  dis- 
persed, and  the  atmosphere  was  delightfully  cool  and  clear,  and 
we  heartily  enjoyed  our  breakfast.     Fortunately  my  friends  had 
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also  a  supply  of  provisions ;  for  of  my  boy,  that  I  had  sent 
on  ahead  of  us,  we  had  never  even  caught  a  glimpse. 

This  part  of  the  mountain,  especially  round  the  spur,  is  an 
interesting  one,  and  affords  a  fine  field  for  investigation  to 
botanists. 

At  one  o'clock  the  sun  shone  out  in  all  its  splendour,  casting 
his  fiery  rays  upon  us ;  so  ve  hastened  our  descent,  and  about 
1,000  feet  lower  we  halted  for  a  rest. 

Near  this  spot  is  a  -fine  Mapou  tree,  on  the  trunk  of  which  is 
cut  in  large  letters  the  word  '  Echo.'  On  hallooing  we  found 
the  echo  to  be  complete,  caused  by  the  sound  reverberating 
from  the  high  cli£f  before  us. 

A  little  lower  down  we  found  Bopchia  stretched  out  in  the 
grass,  &8t  asleep.  He  had  lost  us  on  the  ascent,  and  being 
tired  of  looking  for  us,  leisurely  resigned  himself  to  a  com- 
fortable nap,  awaiting  our  return,  in  oblivion  of  the  &ct  that 
he  had  the  greater  part  of  our  wine  with  him  in  my  vasculud, 
and  that  I  had  to  stuff  my  pockets  with  ferns,  shells,  mosses, 
&c.  We  arrived  in  the  city  about  half-past  two,  all  of  us  very 
suflBciently  wearied,  but  bo  well  pleased  with  our  trip  as  to  be 
willing  to  renew  it  on  a  future  day. 

To  eee  the  Pouce  under  the  aspect  above  described,  it  must 
be  in  fine  weather  after  some  weeks'  succession  of  heavy  rains. 
I  have  ascended  it  several  times  since,  but  with  very  varied 
luck.  The  last  time  it  was  dreary  in  the  extreme,  from  a  long 
drought :  scarcely  a  fern  was  to  be  seen,  except  on  the  rise  above 
the  shoulder,  and  there  I  missed  many  of  my  former  friends.  My 
object  then  was  to  hunt  for  land  sheila,  so,  instead  of  descend- 
ing by  the  ordinary  path,  I  struck  into  the  ravine,  and  keeping 
down  nqar  the  water-course,  I  was  toletably  snoceBsful.  With 
a  good  deal  of  trouble  I  found  many  specimens  of  the  Fupas, 
elongata,  MauritiaTia,  and  sulcata,  and  one  of  the  small  but 
rare  clavulata,  two  varieties  of  Hydroroena,  the  variegata  and 
rubra :  the  Parmacella  MauritiaTia,  and  dozens  of  the  com- 
mon Buliuus,  Achatinas,  and  different  species  of  Helix. 

A  great  many  were  alive,  and  nearly  all  the  Pupas.  The  P. 
Mauritiana  is  bright  red  when  living,  but  changes  to  green 
when  dead. 

I  also  procured  some  fine  specimens  of  the  Atrf^kyum 
Boryam/am  fern,   that   I   bad  hitherto   found   principally   at 
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Curepipe.  The  Polytrichum  eom/mune  was  in  full  eeed  for 
the  first  time  I  have  been  able  to  get  it  in  that  condition,  with 
the  single  exception  previously  mentioned.  The  mosees,  in 
such  beautj  near  the  shoulder  on  my  first  visit,  were  now  all 
dried  up,  the  water-course  was  a  bare  furrow,  and  only  a  little 
rough  coarse  grass  in  the  place  of  the  lovely  ferns  on  its 
hanks. 

The  Peter  Both  Mowniavn. 

It  would  appear  that  the  grand  feat  to  accomplish  in  Mau- 
ritius is  to  ascend  this  mountain.  I  have,  nevertheless, 
hitherto  preferred  viewing  the  island  &om  other  peaks,  almost 
equally  difficult  to  climb— in  the  case  of  the  Mome  quite 
so. 

Casual  visitors  seem  especially  attracted,  and  fired  with  the 
ambition  of  leaving  their  names  on  the  all  but  inaccessible 
pinnacle.  The  first  who  led  the  way  was  a  French  mechanic 
named  Claude  Penth^  who  conceived  the  then  unheard-of  idea 
of  scaling  the  formidable  rocky  walls,  and,  with  only  a  single 
n^ro,  succeeded  in  placing  the  French  Sag  on  the  summit,  on 
September  8,  1790.  Very  possibly  his  description  of  the  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way  deterred  his  countrymen  from  following  his 
daring  example ;  however  that  may  be,  I  believe  no  other  attempt 
is  recorded  till  September  1832.  On  this  date  a  pariy  of  British 
naval  and  military  officers,  with  a  large  staff  of  men  and  acces- 
sories, essayed  the  ascent ;  but  it  was  only  on  the  second  day  that 
they  were  successful,  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  the  red  cross 
of  St.  George  fiaunted  triumphantly  from  the  bead. 

In  the  years  1648  and  '58,  navy  and  army  again  united,  and, 
with  some  gentlemen  of  the  Island,  went  up.  In  the  expedition 
of  1858  they  were  three  days  before  they  reached  the  top.  In 
1 864,  when  some  of  the  officers  of  the  24th  Regiment  and  others 
arrived  at  the  head,  they  left,  for  future  climbers,  a  strong  tin 
box,  coDtaining  a  visitors'  book,  and  a  piece  of  lead  with  the 
names  of  former  explorers  scratched  on  it.  I  do  not  think  the 
book  requires  to  he  a  very  bulky  one.  The  hoary  peak  is  not 
likely  to  be  intruded  upon  very  frequently.  Some  of  the  86th 
R^ment  went  up  in  1869,  and  I  believe  there  have  been  two 
or  three  unrecorded  ascents,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  others  save 
those  I  have  mentioned.    It  is  more  than  possible  that  this 
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mountain  will  one  day  be  quite  inaccessible,  from  the  gigantic 
basaltic  rocks  constantly  toppling  down,  worn  away  by  the 
elements.  That  day  is  doubtlesa  distant,  and  before  it  arrives 
we  shall  hear  of  many  an  ascent,  for  tlie  '  Irrepressible  Saxon  ' 
delighta  in  overcoming  unheard-of  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a 
raoimtaiu  climb. 
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SEDVIT. 

Its  VifiwiludeB — ReawD  of  iU  flnt  EslabliiibiDeiit. — Alleged  BstAbliBbment  -  IIb 
lutorior  nnd  Exterior — Its  ChaDgs  under  U.  (le  Brillaae — Anecdote  of  Barto- 
lomeo— difference  of  iln  Treatment  nndei  Sir  II.  PanfiihAr  and  bii  SuccflBaors — 
HauritiuE  thrsatened  viUi  Monston — Destruction  of  the  Ctiuee  of  the  llireat — 
Sir  W,  Gomm'8  Bnle— Reduit  in  the  Hands  of  Sit  Henry  Barkly  and  his  Lady— 
DesciiptioD  of  Sceneij — Geologiotl  Features  —  Ghosts — Mynas-^Fems  and 
Fernery— Barages  by  tjyclone  of  1 B68. 

Fkw  places  in  MauritiuB  have  undergone  the  vicissitudes  which 
Reduit,  the  present  country  residence  of  the  representative  of 
royalty,  has  experienced. 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  French  dynasty  in  the  lele  of  France, 
the  maison  deplaiaance  of  the  governors  was  at  Montplaisir. 

In  1749  M.  David,  who  then  held  the  reins  of  goTemmeDt, 
a  gentleman  reared  in  all  the  gallantry  of  the  Court  of  Louis 
XV.,  sought  a  retirement  where  he  might  create  a  second  Parc- 
atiz-Cerfs  de  Paris,  and  found  a  romantic  spot  near  Moka,  juet 
suited  to  his  purpose. 

To  prevent  objections  to  the  large  outlay  required  for  the 
expenses  of  the  building,  he  alleged  ae  a  reason  for  it,  that  he 
wished  to  provide  a  secure  retreat  for  the  ladies  of  the  colony 
in  case  of  an  attack  on  the  island  by  the  British  ;  an  event  con- 
sidered very  probable  at  that  time.  It  is  to  be  supposed  the 
excuse  was  accepted,  ae  Reduit  was  completed,  and  Montplaisir 
deserted. 

Though  containing  every  appliance  luxury  could  furnish 
to  suit  the  gay  revelry  within  its  walls,  it  was  not  devoid  of 
defences,  should  circumstances  require  it  as  a  strong-hold. 
Oiitwardly  it  was  a  veritable  chateau  of  the  feudal  age,  de- 
fended by  moat  and  drawbridge,  thus  carrying  out  the  8<n- 
disant  reason  for  its  construction. 

After  M.  David's  departure,  Eeduit  was  for  a  time  neglected, 
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irith  the  exception  of  a  permission  given  by  M.  Bouvet,  in  1 755, 
to  M.  Poivre  to  plant  there  some  nutmeg  trees,  which  he  had 
procured  with  great  difficulty  from  Manilla.  It  was  also  used  for 
a  time  as  a  college.  In  1756,  M.  Magon,  finding  its  quiet  and 
retirement  refreshing  after  the  oppressiye  cares  of  his  troubled 
administratioD,  spared  neither  paine  nor  expense  to  enrich  its 
gardens  with  a  great  variety  of  useful  and  valuable  trees  and 
curious  plants. 

It  suffered  again  an  interregnum  of  desertion  after  M.  Magon 
left  till  1776,  when  Le  Chevalier  Guerin  de  Brillane  entirely 
clianged  its  fate  and  aspect. 

Moat  and  portcullis,  all  that  gave  a  feudal  character  to  the 
building,  were  swept  away. 

Again  its  star  dione  brilliantly,  and  its  alleys  were  the  resort 
of  the  beauty  and  gallantry  of  the  day. 

In  1789  Reduit  had  its  share  of  the  disasters  caused  by  the 
terrible  hurricane  that  then  burst  over  the  Isle  of  France,  and 
it  was  shorn  of  much  of  its  beauty. 

A  curious  anecdote  was  related  about  this  time  of  the  cele- 
brated traveller,  Bartolomeo,  who  visited  the  island.  He  writes, 
'  Private  persons  purchase  small  plota  of  ground  from  the  King, 
live  as  planters,  and  construct  for  themselves  habitations,  all  of 
which  are  called  Beduits.' 

In  1610,  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  R.  Farquhar,  the  first  British 
Governor,  took  great  pleasure  in  embellishing  Beduit ;  but  it 
experienced  fresh  vicissitudes  at  the  hands  of  the  Major- 
Generals  Hall  and  Darling. 

In  February  1813  Beduit  was  the  scene  of  the  wildest  terror 
and  oommotioD.  The  peace  of  Mauritius  was  threatened ! 
Vague  rumours  had  spread  of  serpent  monsters  rearing  their 
crested  heads,  but  no  one  could  give  any  reliable  information. 
The  '  Gem  of  the  Ocean,'  hitherto  as  free  from  deadly  reptiles 
as  if  St.  Patrick  himself 

Had  banielitid  them  for  ever, 

now  to  be  infested  with  such  vermin  I    Impossible  I  They  must--, 
be  hunted  out,  or  Mauritius  would  be  iminhabitable  I     The 
bravest  turned  out,  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  with  beating  hearts 
Bet  forth  to  seek  the  dread  unknown.     When  found,  the  enemy 
proved  a  formidable  one,  nothing  less  than  a  Boa  Constrictor, 
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comfortably  ensconced  in  the  vegetation  at  the  foot  of  the  Cas- 
cade. However,  he  was  slain  and  brought  in  triumph  to  Port 
Louia  by  MM.  Fleurot  and  Cazelim.  It  was  14  feet  8  inches 
in  length,  and  14  inches  in  circumference.  It  appears  the 
reptile  had  been  brought  from  India  in  a  vessel  that  was 
wrecked  some  years  previously  at  Grand  Elver  Mouth,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  been  destroyed,  but  which  must  have  swum 
aahore,  and  made  ita  way  to  the  apot  where  it  was  killed. 

Reduit  wds  not  simply  abandoned,  but  numbere  of  its  finest 
trees  were  allowed  to  be  cut  down  or  mutilated ;  and  not  till 
1823  did  it  ^;ain  find  a  protector,  when  Sir  Lowry  Cole  re- 
stored it  to  the  &vour  it  has  ever  since  possessed.  He  hired 
the  most  experienced  gardeners  for  It,  renewed  its  fountains, 
and  planted  the  rarest  trees  and  flowers. 

From  this  time  al!  savans,  and  men  of  any  note  who  have 
visited  Mauritius,  have  spoken  of  the  cordial  reception  they 
have  always  met  with  at  Reduit. 

In  1846,  it  was  not  only  in  a  prosperous  state,  from  the  great 
care  bestowed  on  it  by  Sir  William  Q-omm,  but  it  at  length 
enjoyed,  what  it  bad  bo  greatly  needed,  the  graceful  presence 
and  gentle  influence  of  a  noble  Chatelaine,  the  Lady  Elizabeth 
Gomm.  It  has  continued  the  summer  retreat  of  succeeding 
governors  from  the  intense  heat  of  the  city,  aa  it  possesses  a 
climate  of  from  six  to  ten  degrees  difference  in  temperature. 

In  the  hands  of  its  present  occupants.  Sir  Henry  and  Lady 
Barkly,  it  keeps  up  its  reputation,  both  for  the  care  bestowed 
on  its  grounds  and  the  hospitable  welcome  that  worth  and 
talent  receive  when  visiting  Beduit. 

It  is  situated  in  the  district  of  Moka,  at  an  elevation  of  950 
feet  above  sea  level,  and  at  the  juncture  of  the  rivers  Profonde 
and  La  Cascade,  whose  waters  unite  and  fall  into  Grand  River, 
which  carries  them  on  to  the  sea. 

It  stands  on  a  tongue  of  land,  between  two  ravines,  formed 
by  the  above-named  rivers. 

It  commands  a  wide  extent  of  country  :  to  the  right  lies  a 
range  of  mountains,  most  of  them  covered  with  verdure  to 
their  summits,  stretching  from  Mount  Ory  to  the  celebrated 
Peter  Both ;  and  on  the  left  rises  the  magnificent  line  of  the 
Corps  de  Garde  Mountains. 

The  eye  wanders  with  pleasure  over  the  intervening  scenery. 
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The  forest  land ;  the  numeroug  well-shaded  babitatioQB  and 
sugar  mills ;  the  tender  green  of  the  cane  fields ;  near  the 
house,  the  etately  avenues  of  Filaoa  and  Mangoes ;  and  the 
spacious  lawn  -dotted  here  and  there  with  fine  palms — all  form  a 
landscape  of  rare  beauty.  Keither  must  the  wide  expanse  of 
the  blue  Indian  Ocean  be  forgotten  in  a  description  of  the  view 
from  the  Beduit.  From  the  verandah  can  be  distinctly  seen 
the  great  currents  of  lava  from  the  original  crater,  which, 
breaking  down  its  walls  for  miles,  flowed  on  to  the' sea. 

The  whole  neighbourhood  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  a 
geologist. 

Traces  of  terrible  volcanic  action  exist  everywhere,  extinct 
for  f^ea,  but  which  may  one  day  burst  forth  again,  and  perhaps 
again  submei^e  the  whole  or  part  of  the  island.  On  the  sides 
of  the  ravines  tufa  is  in  abundance,  also  large  water-worn 
stones,  covered  with  a  soft  coating  of  sedimentary  deposit,  and 
small  pieces  of  pumice  stone  are  sometimes  found. 

Having  several  times  been  the  recipient  of  the  kindly  hospi- 
talities of  Sir  Henry  Barkly  and  his  &ir  consort,  I  can  speak 
feelingly  of  the  natural  beauties  of  Beduit,  as  I  enjoyed  them 
so  heartily. 

During  one  of  my  visits  I  was  informed  that  in  a  certain 
room  in  the  NE.  end  of  the  building  a  student  committed 
suicide,  also  that  a  lady's  maid  was  found  dead  in  her  bed  in 
.  the  time  of  the  occupation  of  Reduit  by  Sir  W.  Stevenson.  I 
was  told  that  this  room  was  liaunted  by  their  spirits  and  others, 
black,  grey,  and  white,  according  to  the  servants'  belief,  who 
all  studiously  avoided  it.  I,  however,  chose  this  apartment, 
and  did  all  I  could  to  invite  some  one  of  the  ghosts  to  give  me 
an  audience,  but  unsuccessfully  ;  so  I  presume  when  they  made 
their  visits  I  was  in  the  arms  of  Morpheus.  Or,  it  may  be 
that  the  presence  of  a  real  live  Yankee  (a  getvavn^  one)  was  so 
great  a  rarity,  they  bad  not  the  courage  to  face  such  a  curiosity. 
Possibly  my  total  unbelief  in  spirits  and  their  rappings  made 
me  an  impracticable  subject.  At  any  rate  my  sleep  was  sweet 
and  refreshing,  so  their  gambols  must  for  once  have  been 
carried  on  in  other  rooms  where  timidity  reigned  supreme. 

On  the  slopes  of  the  ravines  are  pretty  walks  where  I  have 
strolled  delightedly,  inhaling  the  fresh  breezes  of  the  early 
morning,  the  only  really  enjoyable  part  of  the  day  in  the  sum- 
mer at  Mauritius.     Then  all  nature  looks  glad,  and  every  tree 
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and  shrub  shines  freshly  out  after  the  cool  night.  Every  bird 
is  busy  and  carolling  at  the  top  of  '\\a  voice,  as  if  it  knew  the 
scorching  heat  of  the  sun  would  soon  reduce  it  to  silence. 

Of  all  merry  birds  commend  me  to  the  Myna  {Accidotkeren 
trtsHs)  or  Martin.  I  can  only  compare  these  jolly  little 
creatures  to  rooks  in  a  rookery. 

Like  them  they  are  gregarious,  and  they  equal  them  in  noise. 
It  is  almost  deafening  to  stand  under  a  tree  where  they  have 
taken  up  their  quarters.  The  first  thing  in  the  morning  they 
begin,  and  it  is  most  amusing  to  natch  the  scolding,  chattering, 
fighting,  and  flirting  that  go  on  before  the  bird  business  of  the 
day  begins,  and  each  goes  off  on  some  quest  of  its  own. 

Sometimes  a  little  blue  monkey  would  be  visible,  hut 
so  shy  it  was  impossible  to  get  a  closer  acquaintance  with  it. 

All  along  the  margins  of  the  ravines  is  a  luxuriant  growth  of 
shrubs  and  lianes,  hut  the  latter  making  such  a  tangle  that 
they  were  in  some  places  almost  impassable. 

In  many  parts  the  clear  waters  of  the  river  ran  over  aod 
through  the  rocks  with  considerable  force  and  noise ;  in  others 
glided  on  in  silence,  without  a  ripple  on  their  surface ;  and 
again,  down  they  plunged  with  a  sullen  roar  to  a  great  depth. 

Close  to  the  water  the  groimd  is  encumbered  with  rocks,  all 
covered  with  mosses  and  uprooted  trunks  of  trees,  on  which  grow 
lichens  and  rare  fiingi. 

Many  ferns  grow  here  peculiar  to  the  island,  some  amdbgst  the 
disintegrated  rocks  and  some  in  the  soft  vegetable  mould ;  the 
fronds,  delicate  and  perfect  as  the  most  elegant  plumes  of 
feathers,  waving  gracefully  in  the  light  breezes  playing  through 
the  ravines. 

A  short  distance  from  Reduit  are  the  falls  par  excellence, 
which,  in  the  rainy  season,  send  a  heavy  body  of  water  into  the 
deep  basin  below,  that  is  fringed  with  still  finer  ferns,  from  the 
spray  always  dashing  over  them.  In  some  places  on  the  sides 
of  the  ravines  the  Malabars  have  cleared  the  land,  and  made 
fine  vegetable  gardens,  the  produce  of  which  is  sold  in  Port 
Jjouis. 

The  lover  of  the  pastoral,  the  admirer  of  rocks  and  ravines, 
the  sentimental  seeker  of  shady  glades,  purling  streams,  or  braw- 
ling brooks,  the  venturesome  scalers  of  mountain  heights,  and 
the  explorer  of  subterranean  caverns,  may  all  find  their  various 
tastes  gratified  in  this  neighbourhood. 
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Attached  to  Beduit  is  a  Beautiful  fernery,  containing  not 
only  the  greater  part  of  the  ferns  indigenous  to  Maiuitius,  but 
many  introduced  from  foreign  countries.  The  native  orchids 
are  there  also,  as  well  as  many  fine  specimens  from  Madagascar. 
It  is  kept  with  the  greatest  care,  and  is  especially  under  the 
auspices  of  Lady  Barkly,  who  takes  particular  interest  in  it.  At 
most  of  the  fiower  shows  may  be  seen  a  collection  of  ferns, 
orchids,  and  lycopodia  in  her  name,  for  which  she  has  carried 
off  several  prizes. 

There  is  also  an  aviary,  containing  all  the  native  and  accli- 


matised birds  of  Mauritius,  and  many  lovely  foreign  ones, 
principally  from  India  and  Australia. 

Since  my  first  visit,Red(iit  has  suffered  terribly  by  the  t^clone 
of  March  1868. 

The  right  wing  of  the  house  was  nearly  destroyed,  and  this 
caused  great  alarm  to  the  inhabitants. 

It  was  of  wood,  like  most  old  houses  here,  but  it  is  now  being 
substantially  rebuilt  of  stone. 

The  gardens  too  were  sadly  damaged,  and  many  fine  trees  of 
nearly  a  century's  growth  were  uprooted. 
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Fortunately  nature  Boon  spreads  a  new  covering  of  leaves  over 
the  ravages  made  by  the  elements ;  but  the  real  injury  to  fruit- 
trees  is  seriotu,  as  it  destroys  all  blosaom  for  the  season,  and  in 
place  of  the  mango  and  other  trees  being  laden  with  their 
luflcioufl  burden,  we  have  only  masses  of  leaves. 

Taken  altogether,  Reduit  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  retreats 
in  the  colony,  and  does  infinite  credit  to  the  taste  of  M.  David, 
who  selected  so  delightiiil  a  spot  for  a  summer  residence. 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 
THE  MARRIAGE  CKREMOSfY  OF  THE  MADRAS  MALABAR  ISDJAKS. 

PermiMJon  to  risit  a  Woddiii)[-feaSt— Prelim innry  CBremoniBS— InitiiitioD  of 
Bridf^room — Initiation  of  Bride— Intennadiate  Ablutions  and  Changs  of  Drcsa 
— Description  of  tlio  Brida'a  second  Appe&rance — 'Thoactu&t  Marriage — FreseDls 
tA  the  Oroom,  and  hii  Share  of  the  Proceedings — OdIj  Food  alioved  the 
Wadded  Pair — Sprees  on  the  Third  Day — Cknunumniition. 

I  HAD  never  seen  a  Malabar  wedding,  Dor  could  I  get  aoy 
icformatioQ  from  my  friends  about  one  ;  so  I  inetructed  my  ser- 
vant, who  is  a  Madraasee  himself,  to  give  me  notice  when  one 
would  take  place  among  his  own  friends,  and  get  me  permission 
to  witness  it. 

One  day  I  was  informed  there  was  to  be  a  grand  gathering  in 
Moka  Street,  as  a  wedding  was  in  contemplation.  Better  still, 
the  happy  man  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Bopchia  (mentioned 
in  my  trip  up  the  Ponce),  and  I  had  full  permission  to  see  the 
whole  ceremony  if  I  chose. 

Great  preparations  were  made,  and  an  infinity  of  presents 
collected  for  the  occasion.  A  house  was  hired  for  the  three 
days  during  which  the  wedding  festivities  are  kept  up.  On  a 
day,  sunshiny  enough  to  satisfy  any  bride,  at  eleven  o'clock,  a 
lai^e  party  set  out  in  proceseioa,  bearing  aloft  the  presents  on 
their  heads. 

These  consisted  of  wreaths  of  flowers,  bananas,  pine-apples, 
cocoa-nuts,  areca-nuts,  betel,  different  coloured  powders,  incense, 
•pumpkins,  &c.,  all  of  which  were  arranged  with  flowers,  and 
placed  on  trays  covered  with  white  cloths. 

When  some  distance  from  the  bouse  the  company  halted, 
the  presents  were  uncovered,  and  one  of  the  party  entered 
to  inform  tlie  bride's  mother  of  their  presence.  A  band  of 
music  was  sent  to  escort  tlicm,  consisting  of  a  tom-tora,  two 
clarionets,  and  two  pairs  of  cymbals,  and  then  the  procession 
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moved  on  to  the  entrance.  This  was  a  doorway  leading  to  a 
lai^e  yard,  with  the  neTer-failing  cocoanaut  and  banana  leaves 
to  adorn  it. 

On  passing  in,  at  the  rear  of  the  hoiige  was  seen  a  large  place 
enclosed  with  canvas,  where  a  concourse  of  Indians,  dressed  in 
their  best,  was  assembled. 

On  approaching  thia  tent  the  music  ceased  and  an  Indian 
appeared,  demanding  a  piece  of  money,  which  was  instantly 
given  ;  and  I  found  it  was  the  value  of  the  bride,  or  the  stipu- 
lated present  to  the  father  of  the  woman,  which  takes  the  form 
of  purchase,  and  converts  the  whole  affair  into  a  bargain  or  sale. 
This  state  of  things  I  leam  stands  prominently  out  in  certain 
phases  of  Indian  society,  under  which  social  system  large  sums 
are  frequently  given  by  the  father  of  a  daughter  of  a  lower 
caste  to  induce  a  man  of  higher  class  to  consent  to  his  son's 
marriage. 

In  a  few  minutes  two  young  dancing-girls  came  out,  hand- 
somely dressed  in  white  Dacca  muslin  chemises,  with  long 
graceful  robes  of  Indian  figured  silk,  and  their  beads  arranged 
with  gold  ornaments.  I  could  not  help  admiring  tlieir  small 
delicate  forms  and  tiny  hands  and  feet,  as  they  stood  holding 
up  a  dish  of  a  liquid  like  blood,  made  of  safTron  and  lime,  and 
singing  a  plaintive  melody. 

When  they  had  finished,  the  band  stTuck  up  some  lively  tune, 
and  then  the  whole  party  entered  the  tent. 

In  front  of  a  bo&  sat  a  Brahmin  priest,  croBS-legged,  a  number 
of  cocoa-nut  oil  lamps  burning  round  him,  and  between  them  a 
large  round  stone  used  for  preparing  curry,  representing  a 
goddess,  and  dishes  filled  with  rice  and  fruits.  When  he  had 
arranged  all  to  his  liking,  the  music  played  quickly,  and  the 
bridegroom  made  his  appearance,  attended  byhisneareHt friend. 
He  was  a  young  man  about  twenty-two  years  of  age,  slightly 
built,  with  long  flowing  black  hair.  He  had  on  a  bright  yellow 
dresa  edged  with  gold  lace,  and  wore  on  his  head  a  most 
curiously-constructed  white  turban.  He  seated  himself  cross- 
l^gedonthe  sofa,  and  a  few  women  then  came  in.  The  mother 
of  the  bride  had  a  van'  in  her  hands,  containing  oil  and  other 
articles  for  bathing  purposes,  small  manioc  cakes,  and  a  bunch 

■  A  mo  is  a  noit  of  flnt  biukct  for  cltstniiig  rice. 
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of  dried  grass.  Taking  a  position  directly  before  the  bride- 
groom, she  anointed  him  with  the  oil  by  touching  his  knees  and 
Bhouldere,  then  on  the  top  of  his  head,  repeating  a  prayer  for 
his  future  prosperity  and  happiness,  and  was  followed  by  the 
other  women,  who  had  jo'CTiously  stood  behind  bim :  they 
repeated  the  same  ceremonies. 

The  bridegroom,  who  had  been  sitting  all  this  time  patiently, 
retired,  and  the  bride  put  in  her  first  appearance,  looking  very 
downcast  and  sad,  led  in  by  her  attendants. 

She  was  about  eighteen,  good-looking  and  plump,  and  was 
placed  cross-legged  also  on  the  sofa,  and  all  the.  same  rites  were 
gone  through  with  her. 

The  Brahmin  priest  then  blesBed  her,  and  a  tray  was  brought 
forward  containing  the  marriage-string,  the  wedding  garments, 
wreaths,  &c. ;  and  a  brass  pot  full  of  boiled  rice  was  also 
bro'ight  in,  and  pieces  of  banana  leaves  were  spread  out.  A 
woman  filled  each  leaf  with  rice,  adding  milk,  cream,  ghee 
and  sugar ;  the  prieiit,  lighting  a  few  coals  in  a  censer,  and 
sprinkling  incense  (benjamine  powder)  over  them,  waved  the 
censer  backwards  and  forwards  over  the  rice,  as  also  a  piece  of 
burning  camphor  as  an  offering  to  the  gods  and  goddesses,  said 
to  be  present  in  the  tent,  to  witness -the  marriage,  and  invoked 
their  blessings  on  the  pair.  The  bride  was  then  led  away  to 
an  adjoining  room,  to  prepare  her  for  the  rest  of  the  ceremony. 

Meantime  her  lord  and  master  soon  to  be  was  busy  washing 
his  body  In  the  yard,  and  then  all  returned  to  the  tent ;  after 
which  the  bridegroom  broke  a  cocoa-nut  and  humt  a  piece  of 
camphor,  to  invoke  the  Sun's  blessing  on  the  pair  ;  the  music 
playing  vigorously  whilst  waiting  the  re-appearance  of  the  bride. 
Her  dress  is  always  changed  at  this  stage  of  the  ceremony,  for 
fear  of  any  spot  of-dirt  on  it,  which  would  be  unlucky. 

Presently  in  she  came  with  her  attendants,  dressed  in  a 
beautiful  robe  of  crimson  and  gold-figured  silk.  On  her  bead 
she  wore  a  plait  of  rose  and  other  flower-buds,  extending  from 
her  forehead  to  her  shoulders ;  across  it  was  laid  an  ornament 
about  six  inches  long  and  two  wide,  with  gold  and  silver  rosettes 
dangling  from  it ;  at  the  end  of  each  was  a  little  dove  holding 
a  bunch  of  flowers  in  its  beak,  and  those  fell  roimd  her  face 
BO  as  almost  entirely  to  hide  it  from  view,  and  I  presume  to 
spare  her  blushes. 
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I  pitied  the  poor  tbiug  under  such  a  load  in  a  hot  day, 
particularly  when  they  told  me  it  had  to  be  worn  for  three 
nights  and  three  days,  during  which  time  it  ia  supposed  not  to 
wither  if  she  is  a  good  girl ;  should  it  do  so  she  must  pay  a  fine 
to  Bramah,  but  I  believe  it  is  not  often  enforced.  Her  arms 
were  bare,  and  smeared  with  a  paste  of  sandal-wood  ashes,  also 
for  luck.  When  she  was  properly  seated,  the  groom  took  his 
place  beside  her  on  the  sofa.  The  priest  then  lighted  a  small 
fire  and  pom^d  oil  over  it,  which  he  dipped  from  a  basin  with 
a  maize  leaf.  (This  is  his  invocation  for  the  babies.)-  He  then 
sprinkled  rice  over  Uie  shoulders  of  bride  and  groom,  and  held 
towards  them  a  copper  dish  filled  with  rice,  bananas,  and  cocoa- 
nutfi.  They  both  had  their  hands  filled  with  the  mixture,  then 
they  put  some  in  each  other's  hands,  and  after  this  the  dish 
was  carried  round,  and  everyone,  down  to  the  smallest  child, 
placed  both  hands  in  it.  This  is  to  show  that  there  are  plenty 
of  witueeseB  to  the  compact,  and  that  if  they  break  their  oatfae 
there  are  numbers  to  prove  the  perjury. 

The  bridegroom  then  placed  a  yellow  silk  cord  round  the 
bride's  neck,  which  is  her  wedding-ring  and  proef  of  her 
marriage.  At  this  a  general  clapping  of  hands  took  place,  the 
band  played  some  quick  tune,  and  everyone  looked  pleased. 

The  priest  f^in  came  forward  and  tied  the  ends  of  their 
robes  together  to  prevent  the  demons  from  touching  them ;  and 
two  of  the  brothers,  one  for  each  side,  sat  down  before  him 
while  he  repeated  the  names  of  tlie  newly-married  couple, 
Thomas'  and  Pomona.  They  (the  brothers)  then  vowed  to 
give  notice  to  all  the  world  that  they  were  satisfied  with  the 
match,  and  had  witnessed  the  marriage.  They  rose,  and  the 
groom  filled  their  hands  with  rice,  washed  their  feet  in  water, 
with  lime  infused  into  it,  and  threw  rice  over  them,  and  the 
bride  did  the  same. 

The  happy  pair  were  then  marked  on  the  forehead  and 
conducted  by  two  girls,  neatly  dressed  in  white,  three  times 
round  the  place,  one  carrying  a  lighted  taper,  the  other  a  dish 
of  fruit,  to  receive  the  congratulations  of  their  friends.  When 
the  third  round  was  completed,  the  bride  placed  her  foot  on  the 

■  Thomui  wan  a  CiiCholic,  irnd  htd  s  WTvi«e  in  tha  church ;  but  la  his  vife  was 
n  Malabar,  he  was  obliged  to  go  thiougb  all  hor  ceiemonic;  as  wctl  m  hifl  own. 
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curry-etone  above  alluded  to,  represeating a  goddess,  and  the 
brother  handed  the  bridegroom  four  silver  ringa,  which  he 
placed  on  the  second  toes  of  each  foot.  This  was  an  oath  taken 
before  the  goddess  that  all  was  fair  dealing  between  the 
families,  and  to  impress  on  them  not  to  deceive  each  other. 

An  unmarried  woman  may  wear  as  many  armlet«  and  earrings 
as  her  caprice,  the  length  of  her  purse,  or  liberality  of  her 
lovers  will  permit ;  but  the  toe-rings  are  the  privilege  of  the 
wedded  state  only. 

Once  more  the  newly-married  pair  were  seated  in  state  on 
the  sofa,  and  one  of  the  girls  held  up  the  dish  of  saffron,  to  keep 
away  all  evil  eyes,  and  sang  a  song  which  seemed  to  give  great 
satisfaction  to  all  present,  and  then  the  friends  each  threw  a 
small  quantity  of  rice  over  the  patient  couple. 

Now  came  the  crowning  point  in  the  ceremony,  as  far  as  the 
groom  is  concerned.  Presents  of  money  are  given  by  every  one 
of  the  assembled  relatives  and  friends,  and  a  considerable  pile 
was  soon  accumulated — luckily  for  liim,  for  the  wedding  cost 
him  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  besides  as  much  lice  as 
could  be  consumed  in  three  days. 

A  dance  was  performed  by  the  girls  of  the  family  only,  and 
Uien  the  feasting  began. 

I'hc  groom  is  compelled  to  give  food  for  three  days  to  all  hia 
gueBts  and  relatives,  such  as  rice,  vegetables,  milk  and  fruit;. 
No  meat  is  allowed  to  he  eaten,  and  wine  is  utterly  forbidden, 
under  a  heavy  penalty  to  the  groom.  If  a  man  chooses  to  go 
and  drink  outside  he  can,  but  no  intoxicating  liquor  is  allowed 
to  enter  the  sacred  precints.  Thus,  though  the  noise  and  fun 
are  fest  and  furious,  drunkenness  is  unknown. 

But  to  return  to  the  happy  (?)  pair.  Tliey  are  only  permitted 
to  take  bananas,  milk,  or  vegetables,  once  a  day,  towards 
evening,  for  the  three  days.  They  are  kept  in  state,  and  guarded 
by  the  relations. 

On  the  third  day,  in  the  afternoon,  a  regular  spree  takes 
place.  They  all  go  to  a  river,  where  the  bride's  wreath  is  thrown 
in,  which  answers  the  same  purpose  as  the  slipper  thrown  with 
us,  viz.  for  good  luck.  All  return,  and  the  now  &ee  man  and 
wife  take  an  active  share  in  the  fun.  They  are  allowed  to 
sprinkle  every  one  near  them  with  the  saffron  mixture,  which 
they  do  in  right  good  earnest,  and  which  is  taken  as  a  hint  to 
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be  off,  and  then  he  carries  her  away  to  his  own  house  to  com- 
mence the  honeymoon. 

How  would  our  &ir  bellea  of  Europe  or  America  like  to  un- 
dergo such  an  ordeal  P  I  gueea  that  many  a  damsel  would 
betiitate  before  saying  'yes'  to  a  three  days' ceremony  such 
as  just  described. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

FLAT  ISLAHD. 

Onr  Skipper— ViBw  bluid— Turtle  Bay— Old  French  Foit—Qiand  Baie— Whales 
— CWooniei'B  Poinl — lAad  ntax  Qiand  Baie — (lihing — O-imiien'  Qnoio — The 
Pun— Our  Wcln>DUi-a>t«mDtJiia  Station— W«t«r  Supply— WelU—Planta  and 
Tre«i — Our  Qnartni — lAoding-bridge — Colnmba  Kock — On  the  Scefli— Caralii 
— Polyps — Zoophytes — AlgK^Palinde  Bay — Ughthonae — Cemetery — The 
Honnhua- — Oeologieal  Featnrei — Carea— Oiibriel  lalaiid — The  Qaoin — Uetached 
Rocki  on  Moantain — Volcanoes  sapposed  to  hare  been  in  this  Vicinity — Betnm. 

Trb  Surveyor-General's  departmeDt  has  a  fine  yacht  used  for 
Goveniment  purposes ;  and  as  one  of  its  officers  was  about  to 
proceed  to  Flat  Island  on  business,  I  gladly  availed  myself  of  an 
invitaUon  to  visit  it.  In  April  1869  we  sailed  out  of  the  Fan- 
faron,  with  a  fair  breeze  aud  a  flowing  sail. 

The  old  and  careful  skipper  of  the  boat  was  sick  with  fever, 
and  hie  place  wasfiUed  by  a  young  creole,  who  was  probably 
more  daring,  and  hoisted  all  sail,  which,  though  it  sped  us  on 
our  way,  made  it  somewhat  uncomfortable  on  deck,  as  we  were 
constantly  taking  in  water.  This,  with  the  gloomy  morning 
and  occasional  showers,  frequently  drove  uh  below,  where  we 
found  very  jolly  quarters. 

We  sailed  along  the  outer  edge  of  the  reef  till  we  reached 
Tombeau  Bay,  when  we  steered  to  the-  north.  There  we  had  a 
fine  view  inland  of  the  Black  Kiver  range  as  far  as  the  north- 
eastern spnr  of  Montagne  Longue  ;  and  I  think  this  view,  which 
takes  in  at  a  glance  all  its  singular  peaks,  is  one  of  the  grandest 
in  Mauritius.  Behind  us  the  Fointe  auz  Canes,  in  the  distance, 
looked  like  a  long  narrow  promontory  extending  far  into 
the  sea. 

The  country  \E.  of  Tombeau  Bay  is  flat,  and  presents  nothing 
near  the  coast  but  a  few  fishermen's  huts  with  a  lime-kiln  or 
two,  and  some   scattered   corca   and   filoa  trees.      We    next 
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passed  the  pretty  little  arm  of  the  sea  called  Turtle  Bay,  on 
accouot,  it  is  said,  of  the  gieat  numbers  of  that  Chelonia  of  al- 
dermanic  repute  formerly  caught  here,  as  they  visited  these 
ahoree  to  deposit  their  eggs.  There  are,  I  suppose,  still  some 
in  the  neighbourhood,  as  once  a  week  an  hotel-keeper  in  Port 
Louis  advertises  '  Seal  genuine  turtle-soup  ready  this  day  at 
noon ; '  hut  I  should  doubt  its  approval  at  the  Mansion  House 
or  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel ! 

The  residence,  with  the  flour-mille  and  distillery,  spoken  of 
in  another  chapter,  stand  at  the  head  of  this  bay  ;  and  some- 
one displayed  great  taste  by  adorning  its  shores,  one  side  with 
filoafl,  and  the  other  with  cocoa-nut  trees. 

The  land  is  covered  with  rank  coarse  grass,  and  at  the  Point 
aiix  Piments  the  shore  is  steep  and  rocky,  the  waves  breaking 
directly  upon  it.  The  ruins  of  an  old  P'rench  fortification 
stand  on  this  Point.  Only  a  portion  of  the  walls  of  the  officers' 
quarters  and  the  north-weat  end  of  the  building  remain. 

Tlien  comes  Grand  Baie.  Whales  are  occasionally  caught 
very  near  this  part  of  the  island.  On  tho  20th  of  this  month 
Captain  Shei^nan,  of  the  American  bark  *  Young  Phcenix,'  when 
about  to  come  to  anchor  off  the  Bell  Buoy,  heard  the  welcome 
cry  &om  the  mast-head  of  '  There  she  blows  !'  Immediately 
all  was  bustle  on  board ;  the  boats  were  lowered,  and  in  a  very  . 
few  minutes  they  were  rowing  away  from  the  ship,  which  was 
put  about,  and  the  pilot,  who  was  already  on  board,  took  to  his 
boat  and  returned  to  Port  Louis.  Away  went  the  bark  after 
her  boats,  which  were  pulling  vigorously,  each  straining  to  get 
in  the  first  harpoon  ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  they  killed  five 
of  these  monsters  of  the  deep.  They  were  soon  cut  up  and 
boiled,  and  the  ship  netted  10,000  dollars. 

Kunning  out  some  distance  into  the  sea  is  Cannonier's  Point, 
ii  ledge  of  rock  over  which  the  waves  foam  and  surge  turhu- 
lently.  On  the  Point  stands  a  lighthouse  with  a  fixed  catop- 
tric light — a  most  needful  beacon  to  warn  mariners  against  the 
reefa  to  the  NE.  and  SW.  of  the  Pointy  also  to  indicate  the 
dangerous  shoal  in  its  vicinity.  There  is  a  quarantine  estab- 
lishment for  vessels  arriving  with  small-pox  or  any  other  con- 
tagious disease.  It  is  also  a  military  post,  so  that  a  number  of 
houses  have  been  built,  very  conveniently  situated  for  the  gar- 
rison, as  well  as  the  isolated  buildings  for  immigrants. 
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Grand  Baie  is  inhabited  principally  by  fiehennen,  famed  for 
their  skill  in  the  management  of  their  boats  and  pirogues.  Most 
of  the  land  in  the  vicinity  is  cultivated  with  canea.  It  is  a 
msrvet  how  anything  can  grow,  judging  from  its  appearance, 
for  it  is  covered  with  boulders  of  every  size,  up  to  maases  many 
tons  iu  weight.  Huge  cairn-like  piles  of  rocks  lie  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  ture  intersected  by  what  appear  to  be  low  walla,  but 
which  are  in  reality  the  aforesaid  boulders  rolled  together,  and 
the  only  earth  for  planting  lies  between  them.  This,  however, 
is  rich  loamy  soil,  and  suited  to  most  tropical  productions. 

Before  the  railroad  was  opened,  great  quantities  of  sugar  were 
shipped  hence  to  Port  Louis  from  the  Famplemousses  district. 
A  great  part  of  the  fish  sold  in  the  city  market  daily  Is  brought 
from  Orand  Baie,  Point  aux  Piments,  and  Tombeau  Bay, 

We  now  steered  for  the  G-unnera'  Quoin,  or  Coin  de  Mire,  and 
were  soon  opposite  this  curious  rock.  The  sea  was  very  rough 
here,  but  our  craft  danced  bravely  over  the  waves,  though  at 
times  standing  at  an  angle  of  ten  degrees.  I  shall  speak  of 
the  singular  formation  of  this  cliff  later  on.  A  small  cave  has 
been  hollowed  out  of  it  on  the  N^^.  side  by  a  fisherman,*  whd 
sometimes   remains  there  all  night  pursuing  bis  occupation.  i 

At  one  point,  when  passing  through  the  channel  between  the 
Quoin  and  Flat  Island,  a  side  view  of  the  rock  gives  an  excel- 
lent profile  of  the  Iron  Duke.  There  he  is  with  his  ckapeau  od, 
and  his  very  prominent  nose  standing  out  in  such  good  relief 
as  to  produce  an  unmistakable  likeness.  I  ^ould  prefer  giving 
it  the  name  ofWellington  Rock,  in  honour  of  one  of  the  greatest 
men  of  his  time. 

The  current  in  this  channel,  which  sets  in  a  westerly  direction,         ' 
greatly  Ktarded  our  pru^ress,  and  a  heavy  cross  sea  made  us         j 
pitch  and  toes  about  most  uncomfortably ;  and  as  we  roimded         ' 
t)ie  Pass  between  Gabriel  and  IHat  Islands,  the  sea  rolled  and 
broke  over  us,  drenching  our   decks.     Our  skipper,  however,    ' 
skilfully  carried  us  in  alongside  the  stone  jetty  lately  built  by    \    , 
the  Government.     I  confess  I  was  not  sorry  to  find  myself  i^in     '    l 
on  tmrajirma.     We  were  received  by  Captain  Green,  who  has      \ 
the  charge   of  the  island,  and  Mr.  Edwards,  the  lighthouse-      j  * 
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keeper,  who  gave  us  a  cordial  welcome  to  their  limited  ter- 
ritory. 

We  were  told  that  at  times  the  Pasa  is  eo  daDgerous,  that 
often  days  elapse  when  boats  dare  not  enter,  and  they  are 
obliged  to  lay  at  anchor  outside — a  very  miserable  position,  I 
should  think,  on  account  of  the  heavy  swell  caused  by  the  sea 
rolling  in  over  the  shoal  coral-beds.  Not  long  since  a  boat  up- 
set and  broke  to  pieces,  and  the  occupants,  two  ladies  and  a 
gentlentan,  were  drowned.  There  is  a  signal  station  here,  to 
give  notice  if  it  is  practicable  for  boats  to  enter. 

Flat  Island  is  also  a  quarantine  station,  and  the  Government 
has  erected  numerous  substantial  buildings,  made  roads,  planted 
trees,  sunk  wells,  and  beautified  the  place  so  as  to  make  it 
pleasantly  habitable.  Works  containing  a  condensing  apparatus 
stand  near  the  jetty,  in  which  12,000  gallons  of  pure  water  can 
be  condensed  in  twenty-four  hours.  A  donkey-engine  is  used 
for  this  purpose ;  and  after  the  water  is  condensed,  it  passes 
through  an  iron  filter  three  feet  deep  by  eighteen  incbes  in 
diamet«r,  and  is  then  conveyed  into  iron  tanks,  each  con- 
taining 400  gallons.  The  whole  establishment  is  in  excellent 
order,  and  must  have  cost  the  Govermnent  a  considerable  sum 
of  money. 

Wells  have  been  dug  for  cattle,  some  of  them  from  eight  to 
ten  feet  deep,  which  are  cut  through  the  loose  volcanic  rocks  and 
a  lower  strata  of  conglomerate,  composed  of  fine  particles  of 
various  marine  substances  in  process  of  solidification,  similar  to 
that  I  observed  near  the  jetty,  and  resting  on  a  bed  of  coral. 
We  were  informed  that  the  waters  of  these  wells  were  unwhole- 
some for  man,  as  they  possess  deleterious  ingredients  that  fre- 
quently act  as  a  purgative.  I  concluded  they  contain  a  large 
quantity  of  lime, .  from  passing  through  the  decomposed  coral 
and  shells,  which  abound  everywhere  under  the  surface. 

We  proceeded  over  a  good  road  laid  out  on  an  elevated 
dime,  which  reaches  from  east  to  west  on  the  noith-west  shore. 
Everywhere  we  saw  patches  of  a  pretty  little  shrub,  whose  bright  * 
green  leaves  relieved  the  eye  from  the  glare  of  the  sun.  The 
Psiadia  gliitvaosa,  or  Flat  Island  Balm,  which  takes  it«  name 
from  the  place,  and  is  used  by  the  Creoles  very  successfully  for 
cuts  and  other  wounds ;  the  Gitronella  {Attdmpof/on  SchfEimih- 
f kits'),  and  sundry  coarse  grasses,  were  abundant.    We  also  foimd 
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plants  of  the  JponifEa  mxmivmay  Eugenia  cordifolia,  Wcenigia 
Tnnritima,  and  Purina  maritima.  I  gathered  only  two  feme, 
the  AdiantuTn  caudatum,  and  Pkymatodea  vulgana. 

The  Latania  glaucophylla  SouriBhes  here,  the  seeds  of 
wliicb  are  cooatantly  brought  by  the  currents  from  Round  Island, 
and  grow  very  rapidly.  These,  with  filaos  and  cocoa-palms, 
were  planted  in  the  valley,  and  added  much  to  the  miniature 
landscape. 

We  were  shown  to  what  had  been  the  doctor's  quarters ;  and, 
after  depositing  «ur  vasculums  and-trapB,and  making  oureelvee 
presentable,  we  went  to  Captain  Green's  house,  where  we  found 
a  capital  breakfast  prepared  for  us,  most  welcome  to  hungry 
voyagers. 

Flat  Island  is  nearly  a  mile  wide,  and  the  valley  extends 
almost  across  it.  The*  Quarantine-houses  are  on  the  south- 
west, and  near  them,  on  the  beach  of  a  small  inlet,  the  rocks 
have  been  removed,  and  an  elevated  bridge  built,  which  runs 
out  for  about  100  feet,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  landing  in 
rough  weather.  The  bridge  is  ascended  by  a  ladder  about 
twenty  feet  high,  so  that  generally  a  safe  debarcation  can  be 
effected. 

Near  this  point  is  the  cuiious  Columba  or  Pigeon  Rock, 
whose  top  is  white  with  guano.  The  sides  appear  almost  per- 
pendiciilar,  but  could,  nevertheless,  be  easily  ascended  if  a  safe 
landing  could  be  secured.  When  we  saw  it,  the  waves  were 
madly  breaking  against  it,  throwing  up  columns  of  spray,  and 
the  current  swirling  rapidly  round  its  base.  This  is  an  iso- 
lated basaltic  cliff,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  and  rises 
to  the  height  of  110  feet;  the  top  appearing  nearly  level. 
On  the  shore  opposite  the  Columba  a  ridge  of  detached 
basaltic  rocks  extends,  piled  up  irregularly, -but  all  resting  on 
coral. 

Being  the  full  of  the  moon,  the  tides  were  unusually  low, 
*  with  a  strong  trade  wind  blowing,  so  that  some  parts  of  the 
reefs  were  nearly  uncovered,  and  by  jumping  from  rock  to  rock 
I  managed  to  reach  them.  Polyps  in  myriads  were  around  me, 
and  in  some  places  I  could  see  the  various  madrepores  and  mean- 
drinas  at  work,  carrying  on  their  neve r-endiDg-still -beginning 
process  of  building.  The  animals  of  the  latt«r  begin  to  work 
in  a  circle,  and  gradually,  by  the  slowest  stages,  thoy  build  up 
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the  walls  within  and  without,  finishing  the  whole  with  a  dome- 
like covering.  How  slow  the  operation  ia  may  be  imagfined, 
when  Professor  Agassiz  writes,  that '  an  inch  in  fourteen  years, 
nr  a  foot  a  century,'  is  the  average  rate  at  which  corals  are 
formed. 

The  little  star-shaped  creatures  of  the  madrepores  radiated 
the  loveliest  colours  fix>m  their  tentaculie,  as  they  moved  in  and 
out  of  their  habitations,  and  with  a  strong  lens  every  move- 
ment could  be  seen. 

Thoiisanda  of  a  fleshy  polyp  covered  the  rocks,  making  the 
scrambling  over  them  slippery  work.  They  were  in  patches, 
and  each  community  was  about  an  inch  in  diameter.  Their 
colour  was  a  reddish  purple,  with  a  pink  mouth  and  tentaculee, 
and  they  were  an  interesting  sight.  Though  these  animals 
live  in  communities,  and  are  imbedded  in  a  jelly-like  matrix, 
each  appears  to  have  a  perfectly  independent  existence.  Cut 
them  in  a  dozen  pieces,  and  they  will  still  go  on  multiplying, 
as  you  only  destroy  the  bodies  you  actually  separate. 

InoticedanumberofzoophyteB  which  I  believe  to  beFlustras; 
their  beautiful  leaf-like  forms  could  easily  be  taken  for  the 
Pavonia  coated  with  lime.  Echiuoides,  star-fish,  and  crabs  were 
in  myriads.  I  collected  many  specimens  of  Algae  from  the 
rocks  and  pools,  including  the  following  genera :  Kucheuma, 
Gigartina,  Caulerpa,  Ceramium,  Pavonia,  Ulva,  Sargassum, 
and  Digenia.  I  found  here,  for  the  iirst  time,  the  curious 
£ucAeuma  horridum  of  Agard.  This  plant  ia  of  a  deep  livid 
purple  when  alive,  but  turns  to  a  greyish  purple,  variegated  with 
'  orange,  when  dried.  It  resembles  in  external  structure  one  of 
the  thorny  cacti,  but  the  thick  fleshy  stems  are  scarcely 
recognisable  when  dry.  The  shells  I  found  were  small  and 
insignificant  of  their  species.  I  quitted  the  reef  at  last,  very 
reluctantly,  but  the  returning  tide  warned  me  of  the  danger  of 
delay,  and  I  sought  the  shore  in  all  haste. 

At  this  side  of  the  island  is  Palisade  Bay,  and  from  it  to  tlie 
jetty  are  found  strata  of  basaltic  sandstone.  Near  the  jetty  I 
observed  large  slabs,  which  appear  to  have  been  detached  from 
their  original  beds.  This  sandstone  is  formed  by  the  aggrega- 
tion of  fragments  of  broken  shells,  corals  and  disintegrated 
volcanic  rocks,  and  other  matter  thrown  up  from  the  sea,  and 
agglutinated  by  the  carlwinate  of  lime  in  it. 
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Further  out  on  the  coral  beds  a  similar  fonuafion  is  still 
going  on,  and  very  rapidly  too.  In  Dr.  Ayres'  account  of  Flat 
Island,  be  mentions  that  the  engineer  informed  him  *  that  the 
holes  excavated  for  the  piers  of  the  jetty  were  immediately 
filled  with  sand,  which  in  a  very  short  time  was  converted  into 
solid  sandstone.' ' 

On  the  east  of  the  island  is  its  one  mountain,  and  on  it  stands 
the  lighthouse,  built  on  a  small  plateau,  at  the  height  of  370 
feet  above  sea  level.  It  shows  a  revolving  catoptric  light  of  the 
first  order.  On  this  plateau  is  a  grave  cut  in  the  sandstone,  in 
which  lies  buried  Mrs.  Sarah  Creed,  the  wife  of  a  former  keeper 
of  the  lighthouse.     She  died  of  cholera  in  1 854,  and  the  present 


keeper  still  fends  the  lonely  spot,  and  has  adorned  it  by  plant- 
ing flowers  round  the  grave.  The  cemetery  lies  to  the  east  of 
the  island,  and  but  too  many  have  found  a  resting-place  there. 
A  sliort  time  since  the  skeleton  of  a  man  was  found  when 
making  the  road ;  it  was  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  was  supposed 
to  have  been  a  victim  to  some  assassin,  possibly  in  the  old  days 

'  This  volcanic  sand,  or  'Posserine,'  is  compoaeil  of  comraiautrd  bnsaltje  rod, 
(li-composed  corals,  and  minute  fotaminiferous  siiolls,  and  is  more  or  leaa  over  tho 
vhole  island;  that  near  tbe  mcmntAiD  con Uining  mont  of  the  rolcsnic  material, 
thn  rest  with  a  larger  proportion  of  sea  nnd  erab-Rhi>lls,  Eehinoides,  &c. 
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when  piracy  was  life  in  these  seas.  They,  carefully  gathered  his 
bones,  and  laid  tliem  in  a  nameless  grave  in  the  cemetery. 

On  ascending  the  mountain  the  same  phenomena  present 
themselves  as  at  Round  Island.  Between  the  different  strata 
volcanic  stones  and  pebbles  lie  in  great  regularity,  indicating  the 
various  periods  of  activity  of  the  neighbotiring  volcanoes. 

On  the  summit  Mr.  Edwards,  at  my  request,  cut  out  of  the 
solid  formation  several  species  of  coral,  which  had  been 
imbedded  in  it  when  in  a  plastic  state  below  the  sea,  and  all 
were  well  preserved.  Most  of  these  corals  can  be  found  in  a 
living  state  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  island  on  the  reef. 
One  specimen  of  Astr^ea  was  as  perfect  as  if  just  taken  from  the 
beach.      Madrepora,  Porites,  Meandrina,  and  Millepora  were 


very  numerous,  not  only  on  the  top,  but  on  the  deep  fissures 
which  occur  on  the  south  of  the  mountain,  and  even  in  the 
solid  sides  of  tlie  cliffs.  Large  masses  of  disintegrated  coral  and 
shells  are  also  frequently  met  with  in  process  of  change  to  a 
hard  compact  limestone. 

The  west  and  south  sides  of  this  mountain  are  steep ;  the  latter 
a  little  sloping,  the  former  almost  perpendicular.  The  dip  of  the 
strata  is  from  east  to  west  and  north,  at  an  angle  of  about  30°. 
The  colour  of  the  rocks  varies  as  greatly  as  their  formation ;  the 
Jiarder  and  unstratified  being  brownish  black  or  grey  blue, 
and  others,  showing  more  decided  stratification,  are  of  a  red- 
dish ferniginous  hue.     The  latter  is  so  friable  that  it  was  with 
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difficulty  I  could  briog  away  good  specimens,  att  it  crumbled 
easily  in  my  hands. 

On  the  eastern  slope  are  groupa  of  huge  detached  rocks, 
heaped  at  random  in  a  semicircle,  which  are  true  basalt,  deposited 
there  by  the  volcanic  agency  of  which  I  shall  speak  presently. 
Many  of  them  have  been  rolled  into  the  valley  below,  and  otheni 
into  the  sea.  Degraded  rocks  and  dibris  have  been  washed  down 
in  immense  quantities  &om  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  filling 
the  valley  to  such  an  extent  that  the  sea  has  been  gradually 
driven  back,  and  the  dry  land  formed.  Even  at  the  present  day 
many  parta  of  this  valley  are  little  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  in  some  places  ponds  which  are  seldom  dry  are  met  with  of 
brackish  water. 

At  the  base  of  the  moimtain  are  several  SToall  caves  caiued 
by  the  action  of  the  waves  on  the  basaltic  rocks,  and  towards 
the  west  is  a  three-chambered  cavern  formed  by  the  sea  forcing 
its  way  through  the  interstices  of  the  rocks  and  wearing  them 
away,  a£  is  constantly  seen  in  upheavab  of  this  description. 

A  great  part  of  the  island  is  covered  with  volcanic  sand,  but 
to  the  east  lie  duneS  nearly  thirty  feet  in  height,  which  form  a 
barrier  to  the  sea.  These  dunes  are  as  undulating  as  the 
ordinary  sand-dunea  of  Europe.  They  are  of  recent  formation 
in  comparison  with  the  age  of  the  Lighthouse  mountain,  and  in 
all  probability,  when  the  drifts  first  assumed  sufficient  tenacity 
to  accumulate,  the  sea  must  have  rolled  between  them  and  the 
mountain,  over  the  coral  beds  on  which  they  rest,  and  which 
are  distinctly  seen  cropping  out  at  low  water  mark. 

Across  the  narrow-boat  channel  from  the  jetty,  at  about  half 
a  mile  distant,  lies  G-abriel  Island  ;  to  the  north  the  chain  of 
basaltic  rocks,  and  the  reefs  are  nearly  uncovered  at  low  tides.  I 
am  of  opinion  that  Gabriel  Island  was  once  a  part  of  the  headland 
of  Flat  Island.  At  an  early  period  it  was  covered  with  palms, 
vacoas  and  other  endc^enous  trees,  traces  of  which  are  now  seen 
on  the  eastern  side,  represented  by  casts  similar  to  those  I 
observed  at  the  Kesaux  Aigrettes  and  Passe,  near  Maheboturg. 
Such  casts  are  nowhere  to  be  found  at  Flat  Island,  though  I 
looked  carefully  for  them,  and  enquired  for  them.  These  remains 
prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  Clahriel  Island  was  submerged  and 
again  upheaved. 

South-west  of  Flat  Island,  about  four  miles  distant^  stands  tlic 
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towering  rock  of  the  Gunner's  Quoin,  riaing  perpendicularly 
from  the  ocean  to  the  height  of  550  feet.  Ite  formation 
resembles  that  of  the  Lighthouse  Mountain,  a  crumbling 
volcanic  Bandstone.  The  strata  lie  in  a  south-easterly  direction, 
at  an  angle  of  about  thirty  degrees,  and  are  better  defined  than 
those  on  the  moDntain,  as  they  are  distinctly  visible  from  the 
sea  level  to  the  summit.  Part  of  the  island  of  the  Quoin  at 
the  eastern  base  is  covered  with  volcanic  stones  and  lava  that 
once  flowed  over  it  from  some  volcano  in  its  neighbourhood. 

I  noticed  the  remains  of  a  similar  flow  at  the  Table  Rock  at 
Round  Island,  and  another  at  Amber  Island,  off  the  shore  of 
the  Riviere  du  Rempart  district  in  Mauritius.  They  all  indicate 
without  doubt  that  a  lai^  and  very  active  volcano  existed 
between  these  islands.  Another  rose  between  the  Quoin  and 
Flat  Island :  the  soundings  of  the  channel  by  Mr.  Corby,  the 
Government  sur\'eyor,  prove  the  presence  of  deep  holes  where 
this  has  subsided.  The  semicircular  group  of  detached  volcanic 
rocks  mentioned  on  the  eastern  summit  of  the  Lighthouse 
Mountain  entirely  differ  from  the  formation  on  which  they 
Ue.(being  pure  basalt),  and  appear  to  have  been  deposited  at  a 
very  recent  date.  They  are  little  changed  by  the  elements 
and  show  no  indications  of  being  water-worn.  I  think  it  is 
most  probable  they  were  ejected  from  the  crater  of  the  last- 
mentioned  volcano. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  steep  sides  of  the 
Pigeon  Rock  are  parts  of  the  wall  of  another  volcano,  the  rest 
of  which  baa  disappeared  beneath  the  surging  billows,  perhaps 
in  some  future  age  to  rise  again,  its  peaks  abraded  and  water- 
worn. 

I  have  already  stated  that  corals  and  marine  shells  are 
embedded  in  the  different  strata  shown  on  the  sides  and  top  of 
tile  Lighthouse  Mountain,  many  of  them  in  good  preservation, 
thus  proving  that  they  were  deposited  under  water  in  horizontal 
beds.  This  mountain  and  the  Quoin  were  doubtless  once  as 
round  and  perfect  as  Round  and  Serpent  Islands,  but  the  former 
were  most  likely  divided  at  the  time  of  their  upheaval ;  parts 
breaking  away  in  violent  storms  and  subsiding  into  the  sea, 
their  sides  and  general  appearance  warranting  the  belief. 

Upheavals  w)iic1i  have  a  cone  at  their  base  often  occur,  hut 
are  not  uplifted  with  sufficient  force  to  break  ttiroiigh  the  bed. 
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Tliis  is  evidently  the  case  at  Round  and  Serpent  Islands,  or 
perhaps  there  was  force  enough  to  cause  them  to  open  in  the 
centre,  but  not  to  separate  as  in  the  Qiioin  and  Flat  Island.  If 
this  had  lieen  the  case  traces  would,  in  all  probabilitj,  have 
been  visible,  even  if  such  openings  had  been  filled  by  the  effects 
of  erosion.  Such  upheavals  are  among  the  results  of  lateral 
eruption  around  great  volcanoes  near  the  sea. 

I  was  but  too  soon  obliged  to  quit  my  researches  in  this 
interesting  island  and  obey  a  summons  from  our  skipper,  who 
was  homeward  bound.  I  was  very  sorry  my  time  was  so  short, 
for  I  could  have  spent  many  days  here  very  profitably  and 
pleasantly  ;  but  my  friend  was  obliged  to  return  to  Port  Loui^ 
so  I  had  no  alternative  hut  to  return  also. 
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LA   CHASSK. 

The  UiintiDg  Seiuiou  in  Muurititis — Onme  pnwcn'cd — An  Invite  — Od  tlie  nny  to 
the  Meet— Oor  PoBtd—Tbo  Quartiere  mililnires— HdV  I  obi-yiil  Orders— Our 
Oftmo— Ferns  — Ouc  CDmraJes'  Luck— Our  Count— A  Wild  l^a^—Eetu^l  fmni 
the  CAatte — IMttribotion  of  Game — Duscription  of  Cocbon  Marruu. 

Hark !  hark :  who  calleth  ihe  maiden  morn 

From  ber  8le«p  in  the  vooda  and  Btuhble  corn  (ir.  awn)? 

The  horn!    The  horn  ! 
The  merr;  sweet  ring  of  hunter's  bom. 

And  »  bunting  vo  vill  go,  my  boy », 

And  a  bunting  ve  vill  go. 


DBER-nuNTiNa  in  Mauritius  is  quite  an  ingtitiitiun,  and  is 
popular  witli  both  Europeans  and  Mauritians ;  indeed,  with  the 
latter  it  amounts  to  a  grancte  possum.  When  a  chasse  is 
proposed,  no  need  then  to  complain  of  the  ordinary  indifference 
or  laziness ;  on  the  contrary,  every  one  is  rouaed  to  no  end  of 
activity.  I'he  himting  season  begins  on  the  15th  of  May,  and 
terminates  at  the  end  of  August. 

In  some  of  the  districts  of  the  island  there  are  yet  dense 
forests  and  jungle  that  have  escaped  the  ruthless  hand  of  man, 
and  where  Nature  still  revels  in  all  her  glory.  The  various 
hunting-grounds  are  strictly  preserved  and  guarded  with 
jealous  care  by  their  owners;  and  woe  betide  the  unlucky 
wight  trespassing  on  them,  or  indulging  a  taste  for  venison, 
without  having  a  porte  d'armes  in  his  pocket.  Every  particu- 
lar groimd  has  its  hangar  or  hunting-box,  which  is  the 
rendezvous  for  the  chassettre. 

Invitations  are  sent  out  some  days  previous  to  the  hunt ;  t)ie 
hour  and  place  of  the    meet  are    specified — of  course   before 
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the  Eiin  is  up,  and  at  tlie  nearest  point  to  tlie  ground  which  is 
to  be  hunted  over. 

I  received  an  invite  to  one  of  these  gatherings,  and,  after 
acceptance,  one's  first  care  is  to  provide  a  license  to  shoot  for 
the  season,  for  which  ten  dollars  are  demanded.  Having  looked 
well  at  rifle  and  ammunition,  I  started  for  the  Moka  district,  to 
dine  and  pass  the  night  with  a  Scotch  friend  and  a  young  army 
officer.  The  former  is  an  old  sportsman,  and  as  fine  a  fellow  as 
one  could  wish  for  a  comrade  ;  and  with  him  I  was  to  proceed 
to  the  meet  on  the  morrow,  and  make  my  d^hut  as  a  clta88ev.r 
in  Mauritius. 

Up  hy  daylight,  a  hasty  cup  of  coffee,  and  away  we  sped  as 
fast  as  two  fleet  horses  could  go  over  the  seven  miles  interveninfjf 
between  us  and  the  hangar  of  the  gentleman  who  gave  the 
chasse.  All  along  the  road  were  carriages  full  of  gentlemen 
armed  with  guns  and  couteaux  de  chasse,  carts  containing  the 
dogs,  servants  with  baskets  of  refreshments  on  their  heads ;  all 
WEB  bustle  and  gaiety,  in  anticipation  of  a  good  time,  and  my 
host  had  to  exchange  salutations  with  almost  everyone  we  met. 

When  about  half-way  to  our  destination  one  of  the  horses 
cast  a  shoe,  and  we  had  to  turn  aside  to  Bonus  Veine  to  have  it 
put  on  again.  Here  we  were  hospitably  received,  and  though 
our  spirits  were  already  excellent,  a  decanter  of  fine  brandy  was 
brought  out,  with  cool  sparkling  soda-water,  which  raised  them 
a  little  higher.  Our  friendly  host  also  furnished  us  with  an 
eitra  gun  and  ammunition.  Tlie  shoeing  did  not  take  long, 
and,  thanking  him  for  his  attention  and  kindness  in  our  need, 
on  we  went.  I  must  say  I  have  found  that  hospitality  and 
fi'iendliness  are  universal  amongst  both  English  and  French 
planters. 

The  morning  broke  gloomily  with  showers  of  rain,  notwith- 
standing which  a  large  party  was  assembled  when  we  arrived  at 
the  Quartiers  militaires.  Here  we  left  our  carriage  and  went 
to  the  hangar,  which  was  at  some  distance,  on  foot,  by  a  narrow 
pathway  through  the  wood.  Soon  all  were  assembled,  and  after 
a  few  words  with  Dr.  N.,  the  proprietor  of  the  grounds,  the 
business  of  the  day  began. 

About  thirty  of  us  were  told  off  in  squads  and  placed  under 
the  charge  of  a  piqueur  (a  coloured  man  supposed  to  be  well 
up  to  his  work),  to  be  posted.     Along  we  went  through  the 
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woods,  Bometimes  over  the  dry  bed  of  a  river ;  now  nod  tbeo 
across  a  ewamp  filled  with  tall  graes  and  weeds ;  anon  ginkiiig 
to  one's  knees ;  wading  across  streams,  and  again  forcing  our  way 
through  trees,  feme,  or  canes. 

In  some  places  the  latter  were  so  thick  that  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty we  could  get  through.  Vegetation  is  here  in  the  wildest 
luxuriance ;  it  was  perfectly  enchanting.  I  was  delighted 
beyond  measure.  The  magnificent  ferns  and  orchids  hanging 
from  every  tree,  with  here  and  there  a  bright-coloured  flower 
contrasting  with  the  dark  foliage,  drove  all  tlioughts  of  la  ckasae 
out  of  my  head  ;  I  lagged  behind—  I  could  not  help  it,  there 
was  so  much  to  admire.  In  vain  my  companionu  kept  calling 
to  me  that  I  was  pretty  certain  to  get  shot  if  I  stopped  behind 
them ;  I  was  so  bewildered  with  the  beauty  of  the  place,  ' 
that  it  was  moat  reluctantly,  at  last,  I  pushed  on  with  my  com- 
rades. 

One  after  another  was  posted  till  our  party  dwindled  to  three 
— ^my  host  of  the  morning,  his  young  friend,  and  myself. 

At  last  W.  was  placed  on  an  elevated  spot  of  about  two  acres 
in  extent,  near  an  open  swamp,  on  one  side  about  five  or  six 
hundred  feet  across,  with  a  small  opening  on  the  other,  bordered 
by  a  dense  jungle.  Our  conductor  had  received  instructions 
from  his  master  to  allow  me  to  remain  with  W. ;  so  I  was  left 
with  strict  injunctions  to  keep  perfectly  still,  and  not,  on  any 
account,  to  quit  my  post. 

I  found  it  was  an  impossibility  to  obey  sucli  an  order,  and  am 
sorry  to  say  I  broke  the  rules  very  soon  after  I  was  posted. 
Supposing  there  had  been  no  attraction,  I  don't  think  I  could 
have  stood  there  the  whole  day,  on  the  wet  ground,  and  with  a 
heavy  shower  now  and  then  by  way  of  variation.  I  soon  set 
about  exploring,  and  tlie  result  was  two  or  three  of  that 
pretty  land-shell,  the  ffelix  pagoda,  all  of  them  alive ;  also  the 
Fupa  sulcata,  the  largest  and  best  specimens  I  ever  obtained ; 
CarocoUa  aemioirculata.  Pupa  lyoneciana.  Helix  aapersa,  and 
two  or  three  of  the  genus  Helix  unknown  to  me. 

In  a  stream  I  hastily  examined,  I  took  some  Ner^ina  ion- 
ffispina,  and  a  few  water-planta,  two  of  the  genus  Tetraspora, 
one  Entromorpha,  two  of  Rivularia,  and  one  of  Ulvacea ;  and 
had  I  had  time  enough,  I  should  have  gathered  (to  me  at  leasts 
many  rich  treasures. 
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I  liud  stroUcJ  so  far  from  W,  and  my  own  post  timt  I 
suddenly  came  upon  my  other  friend  the  Lieutenant, fast  asleep 
on  the  gratis,  liis  rifle  at  liis  iside,  and  hie  pipe  on  the  ground  ju»t 
aa  it  liad  dropped  from  hlH  mouth.  My  Bret  idea  was  to  hide  hix 
rifte,  and  then  fire  mine  over  )iis  head  ;  but  on  aecond  thoughts 
I  did  not  like  to  play  eueh  a  trick  on  a  comrade,  but  preferred 
awakening  him  by  tlie  drawing  of  a  cork,  a  oound  familiar  and 
welcome  to  his  ear. 

A  drink  and  a  pipe,  and  then  he  liegan  to  tell  me  Mb  ezpe- 
rienec  in  tiger-hunting  in  India,  all  of  which  I  reepectfully 
listened  to.  I  liad  been  a  himter  all  my  life  on  our  west^^m 
prairicH,  great  seaboard,  and  immense  rivern,  and  recommended 
my  friend  to  go  to  America,  if  he  wanted  to  liave  his  passion 
for  sport  gratified  to  the  utmost.  The  buSalo,  and  grisly  bear, 
the  North  American  panther,  and  Moose  deer,  are  all  more 
difficult  and  dangerous  brutes  to  hunt  than  the  Bengal  tiger. 

It  ill  betidcH  the  unlucky  fellow  who  misses  his  shot  with 
these  animals,  and  woe  to  the  huntsman  who  fails  to  keep  very 
wide  awake:  to&ll  asleep  would  be  certain  death,  St^g-hunting 
in  Mauritius  is  one  thing,  but  moose  and  carri  bo-bun  ting  on 
the  frontiers  of  North  America  is  quite  another. 

After  a  comfortable  smoke  and  chat  with  my  sociable  com- 
panion, I  started  back  to  find  my  friend  whom  I  had  so  long 
(k-werted.  '  Halloo,' said  he,  'where  have  you  been?'  'Stag- 
liunting,' was  my  reply.  'What  luck?'  '  I  only  saw  one  stag, 
hut  did  not  like  to  molest  him  ! '  We  eat  down  to  have  some- 
thing to  eat ;  but  whilst  doing  so,  be  sprang  up,  and  told  me  to 
fidluw  him,  as  a  stag  must  be  near,  the  dogs  were  all  in  full 
chase. 

I  ran  to  the  edge  of  a  marsh  with  a  small  clump  of  trees 
intervening  between  me  and  the  woods.  A  noble  stf^  bounded 
out  of  the  copse  into  the  open,  the  dogs  in  full  cry  after  him. 
They  wore  about  600  yards  off,  but  coming  in  an  oblique 
direction  towards  me.  'Shall  I  fire?'  I  asked.  'Do  you  see 
him  ? '  '  I  do. '  All  tlie  time  the  stag  was  bounding  before  me. 
1  raised  my  rifle,  and  fired.  Tlie  Iwill  took  effect,  and  with  one 
convulsive  leap  in  the  air,  he  fell  dead  on  the  spot.  We  botli 
ran  up.  'A  good  shot,  and  a  long  one  ;  you  have  killed  a  fine 
stag,'  siiid  W.,  who  cut  a  notch  in  his  ear  fur  identificatiou. 

The  Iwll  had  entered  the  fore  shoulder,  and  killed  him  in- 
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stantly,  and  a  guardian  boou  made  bin  appearaDce,  to  mark  the 
Bpot  were  our  game  lay. 

We  returned  to  finislL  our  breakfast,  and  before  we  were  well 
through,  my  friend,  who  is  familiar  with  the  Mauritian  chaae, 
was  up  again,  and  told  me  to  keep  quite  still,  as  game  was  near. 
A  faint  yelping  was  heard  in  the  distance,  which  soon  giew 
very  distinct  on  our  right.  Along  came  two  or  three  beautiful 
does  with  theirs  fawns,  but  we  let  them  pass,  as  it  is  against 
the  rules  to  kill  them.  Directly  after  came  a  fine  stag,  the 
dogs  only  a  little  distance  behind.  His  career  was  soon  cut  short: 
W.  raised  his  rifle,  and  sent  a  bullet  so  well  home  that  he  only 
ran  a  few  yards  and  then  dropped.  We  went  up,  but  found  he 
was  not  dead  ;  and  he  tried  to  use  his  horns,  but  W.  quickly 
dispatched  him  with  his  knife.  Two  uoble  stags  falling  under 
our  guns,  we  felt  very  wellsatisBed  with  our  day's  work,  but  still 
eager  for  sport.  Like  the  mariner  I  once  made  a  voyage  with, 
who  took  a  drink  of  whiskey  whenever  he  sighted  a  lighthouse, 
we  considered  we  ought  to  have  a  bumper  of  wine  whenever 
we  killed  a  stag,  which  we  did. 

Our  stags  were  not,  however,  so  numerous  as  tlie  lighthouses 
were  to  the  old  salt. 

No  more  game  appearing,  I  laid  down  my  rifle,  and  wandered 
away  again  in  search  of  ferns.  This  is  one  of  the  richest  districts 
for  Cryptogams  in  Mauritius.  I  soon  had  my  hands  full,  and 
having  no  means  of  preserving  them,  I  was  obliged  to  make  a 
packet  and  sling  it  round  my  neck.  To  give  a  description  of 
them  would  be  to  mention  half  the  ferns  of  the  island ;  they 
must  be  seen  in  their  native  wilds  to  be  fully  appreciated. 
The  long  ribbon-like  fronds  of  the  Ophioffloaaum  pendulum^ 
the  large  deeply-indented  ones  of  the  Lonchitis  pubeacena,  as 
soft  as  if  rich  pile  velvet ;  Aspleniums,  Nephrodiums,  Tricho- 
manes,  Gleichenias,  the  graceful  Ochropt^-ia  pallena  with  its 
most  delicate  foliage ;  Davallias,  Polypodiums — I  could  ex- 
tend the  list  ad  iiijinituin,  and  every  fern  a  treasure,  many 
peculiar  to  Mauritius.  Elegant  Lycopodiums  shot  forth  their 
fronds  from  old  trees,  their  taasela  often  fonr  or  five  inches  in 
length,  tossing  saucily  about  with  every  wind,  even  the  lightest 
zephyr.  Orchids  hung  from  many  a  branch ;  Hibemias,  Crypto- 
piises,  and  a  host  of  others.  Lianes  entangled  my  feet  at  every 
step,  their  forms  and  names  utterly  unknown  to  me  ;  and  occa- 
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sionally  a  tree  fem  would  rear  it«  magnificent  head,  a  cruwning 
beauty  to  the  whole, 

I  only  resetted  I  was  not  at  the  chasse  aux  plantes  instead 
of  aux  cerfs.  The  prickly  raspberry  was  troublesomely  abun- 
dant, and  it  Bcratxtlies  rather  hard  when  it£  clumps  are  invaded  ; 
but  flavourleas  us  it  is,  I  found  the  slight  acid  grateful.  Num- 
bers of  guava  trees  grow  wild,  and  were  laden  with  fruit,  and 
veiy  good  too.  At  times  I  had  to  scramble  over  some  lallen 
giant  of  the  forest,  but  its  withered  form  was  so  covered  with 
parasitical  foliage  it  was,  if  possible,  more  beautiful  than  when 
alive;  its  stately  head  was  reared  far  above  the  surrounding 
shrubs  that  now  shaded  it  from  the  ardour  of  the  sun.  The 
bark  was  so  closely  covered  with  mosses  as  to  be  almost  invi- 
sible, and  it,  in  its  turn,  formed  a  shelter  for  the  roots  of  the 
delicate  little  Trickomanes  Barklyiv,  discovered  by  Sir  Henry 
Barkly,  and  named  after  him.  Dense  masses  of  the  sombre 
Jamrosa  gave  shade  impervious  to  the  sun's  rays,  and  I  noticed 
some  fine  Dloapyros  Ebenum,,  or  black  ebony,  amongst  other 
large  trees. 

In  a  little  pond  near  our  post,  I  saw  some  wild  ducks,  pro- 
bably the  Anna  Melleri  (Sclntet-),  introduced  from  Madagascar. 
They  were  evidently  breeding  there,  and  though  I  should  have 
liked  a  specimen,  I  refrained  from  molesting  them.  If  not 
hunted  for  a  few  years,  they  will  be  numerous  enough  to 
afford  the  sportsman  a  pleasant  day's  shooting. 

On  our  left  the  ckaesev-ra  were  keeping  up  a  perfect  fusillade. 
Bang !  bang  !  every  minute. 

V.  observed, '  There  must  be  many  deer  in  these  woods,  and 
terrible  slaughter  going  on  ;  look  well  to  your  rifle — it  will  be 
our  turn  soon.'  Sure  enough,  in  a  few  minutes  another  stag 
made  his  appearance,  but  when  he  got  near  us,  he  swerved  oft' 
from  his  track,  to  an  opposite  direction.  My  friend,  however, 
ran  and  headed  him  at  a  great  distance,  and  sent  a  bullet  through 
him,  biit  he  bounded  on  about  a  hundred  yards  before  he  fell. 
'Hurrah  for  our  party!  three  stags  ;  but  three  are  unlucky, 
we  must  have  four  ;  we  must  look  out  sharp  for  another, 
Baid  I. 

In  the  meantime  our  companion  had  joined  us  with  bitter 
lamentations.  He  had  shot  by  mistake  a  doe,  which  imfortu- 
nately  had  fallen  on  another  property,  and  the  guardian  had 
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secured  it.  We  three  were  posted  on  the  outermoat  limits  of 
Dr.  N.'s  grounds,  and  we  were  told  not  to  fire  in  a  certain 
direction.  Our  friend  had  forgotten  this,  and  finding  it  poor 
fun  to  be  sitting  all  day  in  the  rain,  without  doing  something, 
he  had  fired  at  the  first  living  thing  he  saw. 

We  afterwards  discovered  that  our  comradep  on  the  right 
were  in  much  the  same  predicament,  and  had  been  amusing 
themselves  with  shooting  at  old  stumps ;  and  one  himter  had 
fired  eleven  shots  at  a  target,  he  told  me.  This  was  the  fusil- 
lade we  had  heard  earlier  in  the  morning. 


We  had  now  been  on  foot  over  six  hours,  so  we  concluded  it 
best  to  make  otu*  way  back  to  the  hangar,  for  the  rain  had  set 
in  heavily,  with  no  hope  of  a  clear  sky  for  that  day.  As  we 
passed  along  the  woods,  we  stopped  at  the  difTerent  posts  to 
listen  to  the  yarns  of  each  one's  prowess.  One  gentleman  swore 
he  had  shot  six  stage,  but  unfortunately  they  all  sloped ; 
another  had  shot  two,  both  of  which  a  neighbour  had  fired  his 
gun  over  and  claimed. 

One  old  French  gentleman  positively  asserted  he  had  shot 
f.iijkt,  but  could  only  show  us  one,,  the  rest  having  disappeared 
in  the  lung  gra^ie ;  his  one  wa^,  however,  a  noble  animal. 
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At  every  post  we  examitied  tlie  different  firearmB,  and  dis- 
cuiised  the  meritfl  and  demerits  of  the  Queen's  arms,  muzzle- 
loaders,  English  and  American  revolving  rifles,  breech-loaders, 
&c,,  all  of  which  were  represented  in  our  party. 

One  old  fellow  looked  qiute  annoyed  when  we  told  him  we 
had  killed  three,  and  meant  to  get  another.  Every  hunter  we 
met  had  killed  from  two  to  eight,  so  we  began  to  multiply  our 
bona  fide  three  to  ten — six  Stags,  and  four  Does  shot  by  acci- 
dent. 

One  of  the  party,  however,  before  we  reached  the  hangar, 
showed  UB  a  species  of  game  no  one  bad  counted  on  being  in  - 
this  quarter — a  fine  wild  boar.  We  were  afraid  to  add  pig  to 
oiu-  list  of  ten  deer,  but  by  our  arrival  at  the  hangar  most 
everyone  had  seen  some,  if  not  shot  at  them,  and  one  only  just 
mis!^ed  a  sow,  with  a  litter  of  no  end  of  young  ones.  We 
laughed,  as  we  passed  along,  to  see  an  old  fellow,  wrapped  up  in 
a  coat  and  big  woollen  comforter,  hugging  a  tree  for  shelter, 
and  peering  anxiously  to  right  and  left  for  a  deer,  regardless  of 
the  rain  falling  in  torrents.  He  told  us  the  dogs  had  run 
down  a  fawn,  and  that  he  was  sure  he  had  shot  the  doe,  but 
that  she  mysteriously  disappeared  in  an  impervious  thicket. 
We  lett  him  still  on  the  look-out. 

We  crossed  a  plain  covered  with  wild  guavas,  which  very 
likely  is  the  attraction  for  the  wild  pigs ;  the  one  which  was 
shot  was  very  fat,  doubtless  from  feeding  on  this  fruit. 

We  halted  about  a  mile  from  the  hangar,  to  give  the  piqueu  r 
time  to  bring  up  the  game,  much  of  which  was  far  off  in  the 
woods.  By  about  half-past  four  the  men  began  to  bring  in  the 
deer,  slung  on  polea,  and  by  them  it  was  all  collected  ;  twelve 
goodly  stags,  and  nine  does  and  fawns  (the  latter  accidentally 
shot),  lay  in  evidence  that  there  had  I>een  good  shots  and  true. 

One  of  our  stags  was  missing,  it  having  fallen  a  few  feet 
over  another  man's  ground,  and  he  refused  to  give  it  up.  A 
curious  scene  is  presented  at  the  disembowelling,  which  took 
place  when  all  were  assembled. 

-  The  yelling  of  the  dogs  for  tlnsir  share  of  |he  spoil;  the 
swearing  and  chattering  of  the  Creole  and  Malabar  men ;  the 
restive  mules  in  the  carts  brought  to  carry  home  the  game ;  the 
hunters  claiming  this  or  that  stug ;  everyone  talking  and  ges- 
ticidating  at  once,  would  have  made  a  capital  picture  as  *  The 
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Ketum  from  the  Chase,'  and  X  wislied  for   my   pliotogmplii*; 
apparatus  to  eatch  so  piquant  a  scene. 

As  soon  ae  the  carta  were  loaded  we  took  up  our  line  of 
march  for  the  hangar.  Here  the  deer  were  cut  up.  It  is  cus- 
tomary to  give  the  head  and  horns  to  the  person  who  claims 
to  have  ehot  tlie  stag,  and  the  carcase  is  divided  into  quarters, 
the  proprietor  presenting  a  piece  to  each  guest.  When  all  was 
finished  we  made  our  way  back  to  our  carriage,  and,  wet  and 
weary,  were  not  sorry  to  exchange  the'  mud  and  rain  of  tlie 
forest  for  a  warm  comfortable  room  and  good  dinner. 

The  wild  boar  I  mentioned  as  having  been  shot  by  one  of 
our  party  belongs  to  the  race  called  cockons  man'one,  sup- 
posed to  be  descendants  of  domestic  pigB  escaped  to  the  woods 
■  at  a  very  early  period. 

Not  having  come  in  contact  with  this  animal  myself  except 
on  this  occasion,  I  will  quot«  an  account  of  him,  written  by  an 
old  colonist: — 

'  They  occasionally  attain  great  size,  some  niales  weighing  bo 
much  as  four  hundred  pounds,  and  have  tusks  nine  inches  long, 
measured  outside  the  curve.  They  feed  on  worms,  grubs,  the 
seeds  of  the  ebony  and  guava,  and  whatever  else  they  find  in 
their  marauding  excursions.  They  often  do  a  great  deal  of 
mischief  in  the  plantations  of  Savanne,  Black  River,  and  Grand 
Port. 

'Their  fondness  for  guavas  has  caused  the  spread  of  these 
trees,  which  are  not  indigenous.  The  wood  is  of  unrivalled 
txcelience  for  shafts  and  poles  of  carriages. 

'  Great  caution  is  rei^uired  in  hunting  these  cochona  maifonn. 
1'hey  possess  keen  scpnt,  and,  when  hunted,  retreat  to  the  fast- 
nesses of  woods  and  marshes,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  dislodge 
.   Uiem.     If  started,  they  lead  dogs  and  men  many  a  weary  mile, 
an<l  often  make  them  pay  dearly  for  their  sport  when  they 
:  cateh  them.' 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  attended  many  chases,  and 
most  on  a  diiferent  plan.  Those  given  by  AleBsrs.  Currie,' 
Aiitelme,  and  ^others,  are  on  a  very  ditferent  plan.  There  is 
generally  a  meeting  at  the  hangar,  where  refreshments  are  pro- 
vided for  the  cAosscMra  before  proceeding  to  the  woods,  and  on 

'  I  liivo  nveiv<-d  three  InvitHlioiie  (torn  tliciie  KiDtli'min,  but  some  unfurCHiuu 
ri'Utrimcty  Htwayii  prcTeiilod  my  ncot'iitunce  uf  tlicm. 
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their  return  they  eit  down  to  a  handsome  dinner,  where  the 
incidents  of  the  day's  sport  are  related  over  the  beet  wines  to 
be  procured  in  the  colony.  Sometimes  the  okasae  lasts  several 
days,  and  beds  are  provided  at  the  hangars  for  guests. 

At  Flacq  a  party  of  gentlemen  formed  themselves  into  a  sort 
of  hunting  club,  and  I  have  received  many  invitations.  There 
the  members  drdw  for  their  stands  on  the  ground  before  pro- 
ceeding to  the  chaeae,  und  they  draw  for  their  venisoa  when 
the  game  is  cut  up. 

During  the  season  there  is  a  ckaase  about  once  a  fortnight, 
and  I  bave  seen  as  many  as  thirty-six  deer  killed  in  a  day. 
After  the  day's  sport  was  over,  it  being  too  far  to  letum  to  Port 
Louis,  I  joined  some  friends,  and  shall  not  easily  forget  the 
hospitality  I  bave  received,  nor  the  pleasant  evenings  spent,  at' 
Richemare. 
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A  HISDOO  FESTIVAL. 

Deities  principallj  worshipped  at  thin  Fite — Temple  at  Hoche  Boib— Dre«s  of  iralb 
SciCT— Tbo  Old  M»n  and  hiu  Ju^ler; — BurDiug  and  Flogging— Prieata  and 
Dancing  Qirls— ladlun  Husicsl  Ideas — Walking  through  Fire — Sham  Humui 
Sanince—JanuarjFKf— Crowds  in  Attendance— Ooohni — The  Priwt'a  BleBsing 
— liefreshmenta-Jewellera  pljiug  their  Tnde — Idola — Torture  as  a  Means  lo 
foiai  a  Vow,  or  scCTire  falure  Beneflta- Boiling  round  the  Temple— Breaking 
Coeoa-DUU— The  Tank — Ordeal  bj  Diring— Sinnatambou- Precepti  of  the 
Shostias  in  Befereace  to  these  degi«ding  ititee. 

In  the  Tamil  mooth  of  Audi,  correeponding  in  English  with 
the  month  of  August  or  September,  the  Madras  and  Calcutta 
Indians  hold  a  religious  festival  in  honour  of  Doorga.  Before 
describing  it,  I  will  give  a  slight  account  of  this  goddess,  and 
of  the  two  gods  Kartikeya  and  Ganesa,  all  of  whom  play  a 
prominent  part  in  these  revels.  Doorga,  also  called  Kallee  or 
Throwpathy,  is  the  chief  among  the  female  deities,  and  indeed 
the  most  potent  and  warlike  member  of  the  Hindoo  pantheon. 
The  Greeks  worshipped  Minerva,  an  armed  and  martial  goddess, 
hut  she  was  a  meek  and  pacific  maiden  Compared  with  the 
spouse  of  the  Indian  Destroyer. 

The  wars  waged  by  the  latter,  and  the  giants  who  fell  be- 
neath the  might  of  Doorga's  arm,  form  prominent  themes  in 
the  wild  records  of  eastern  mythology.  Her  original  name 
was  Parvati,  hut  hearing  that  a  giant  called  Doorga  had  en- 
slaved the  gods,  she  resolved  to  destroy  him.  He  is  said  to 
have  led  int«  the  field  a  hundred  millions  of  chariots  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  elephants.  In  order  to  meet 
this  overwhelming  force,  she  caused  nine  millions  of  warriors, 
and  a  correeponding  supply  of  weapons,  to  issue  out  of  her  own 
substance.  The  contest,  however,  was  ultimately  decided  by  her 
personal  struggle  with  the  giant,  whose  destTuction  she  then 
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succeeded  in  pfFecting ;  and  in  honunr  of  tliis  acliieveraent,  the 
gods  conferred  upon  tlieir  deliverer  the  name  of  the  liiige 
enemy  ehe  bad  overcome, 

Doorga  has  equalled  Viehnu  in  the  variety  of  shapeB  ahe  has 
multiplied  herself  into,  and  of  names  by  which  she  has  been 
distinguished.  The  most  remarkable  being  with  whom  she 
has  shared  her  identity  is  Cali  or  Katee,  who,  under  her  own 
name,  is  a  piincipal  object  of  Hindoo  veneration.  Every 
fierce  characteristic  in  hev  original  is  in  Kalee  heightened  and 
carried  to  the  extreme.  She  is  black,  with  four  arms,  wearing 
two  dead  bodies  as  earrings,  a  necklace  of  Bkults,  and  the  hands 
of  several  slaughtered  giants  round  her  waist  as  a  girdle. 
Her  eyebrows  and  breast  appear  streaming  with  the  blood  of 
monstei-s  whom  she  has  slain  and  devoured. 

Horrible  as  this  picture  is,  India  has  no  divinity  more 
popular,  nor  one  on  whose  slirine  more  lavish  gifts  are  bestowed. 
Not  content,  as  the  male  deities  usually  are  supposed  to  be, 
with  offerings  of  rice,  fruit,  milk,  and  vegetables,  she  must  see 
her  altars  flow  with  the  blood  of  goats  and  other  animals.  The 
ancient  books  contain  directions  for  the  performance  even  of 
human  sacrifices  to  this  cruel  goddess. 

The  bands  of  robbers  that  infest  Bengal  hold  Kalee  in 
peculiar  honour,  looking  specially  to  her  tor  protection  and 
aid,  and  invoking  her  blessing  on  their  unhallowed  exploits  by 
dark  incantations. 

Kartikeya  is  the  god  of  war.  He  lides  on  a  peacock,  has 
six  heads,  and  brandishes  numerous  weapons  in  his  twelve 
hands.  He  presents  a  striking  specimen  of  the  fantastic  forms 
in  which  Hindoo  superstition  invests  its  deities. 

Ganesa  is  a  fat  personage,  with  the  head  of  an  elephant. 
But  so  important  is  this  monstrosity,  and  so  revered,  that 
nothing  must  be  begun  without  an  invocation  to  him,  whether 
it  be  an  act  of  religious  worship,  opening  a  book,  setting  out 
on  a  journey,  or  even  sitting  down  to  write  a  letter. 

To  go  back  to  our  festival.  Being  curious  to  see  all  I  could 
of  this  singular  people,  I  attended  one  of  these  fetes  held  in 
an  open  square  at  Boche  Bois,  where  there  is  a  t«mple  erecte4l 
to  the  goddess  Doorga. 

The  whole  of  the  rites  form  an  inferior  kind  of  Hindoo  pan- 
tlieistic  worship,     liy  their  Indian  laws  the  worshippers  ought 
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to  live  entirely  on  riue,  milk,  fniit,  and  vegetaWes ;  but  (like 
the  Catholice)  they  can  purchase  a  dispensation  to  eat  fowl 
and  mutton ;  the  Calcutta  natives  eat  pork,  but  rarely  the 
Madrassees. 

Large  sums  of  money  are  collected  yearly.  Almost  every 
prayer  has  its  price,  and  nearly  every  attendance  in  the  temple 
must  be  .accompanied  by  some  offering.  These  people  are  in 
the  grossest  ignorance ;  few  of  them  can  read  or  write,  and 
never  was  any  nation  more  priest-ridden.  One  reason  for  this 
is  that,  though  they  believe  Brama  and  the  other  gods  and 
goddeseea  would  not  quit  their  magnificent  temples  in  India  to 
reside  in  these  hut  substitutes,  yet  they  have  implicit  faith  that 
they  are  aware  of  all  their  actions  through  the  priests ;  so  the 
more  conscientious  a  man  is,  the  more  he  is  in  fear  of  them. 

Their  religious  rules  are  read  to  them,  and  they  are  very  re- 
luctant to  speak  about  their  religion,  in  dread  that  the  priests 
may  find  it  out. 

Like  all  idolateis,  they  are  extremely  superstitious,  and  have 
a  firm  belief  in  witchcraft,  evil  eye,  charms  and  spells,  which  is 
not  to  be  shaken." 

When  very  ill  they  generally  make  solemn  vows  to  oflFer  a 
sacrifice  to  Doorga  when  well.  The  breaking  of  such  a  vow  is 
almost  unknown,  as  they  have  not  only  the  fear  of  the  priest 
before  their  eyes,  but  they  devoutly  believe  a  broken  vow  will  be 
followed  by  some  dire  punishment,  such  as  blindness,  Ieprosy,&c.' 

'  I  oiira  vitqeaeed  the  fulftllingof  UTOV.  AfrEend  was  rery  illiriUi  ferer,  uidan 
old  attached  seirant  iraa  in  (treat  grief,  And  towcU.  thnt  if  b-tumuler  should  recover, 
he  would  offer  up  a  flue  cock  be  had  bongbt  foe  tho  pncpose  and  duly  fattened.  Be- 
fore he  wua  able  to  entry  out  his  iDteotioua.  himself  aod  all  hie  family  vereBtncken 
well-nigh  to  death.  He  then  made  an  additional  row,  to  sacrifice  a  goat.  Aa  Boon 
MS  all  were  well  aguin,  he  bonglit  n  fine  animal,  and  began  his  preparations;  and 
theao  show  pretty  elearly  whence  their  origin. 

The  goat,  like  the  Fiuchal  lamb,  must  be  a  he-goat  without  blemish,  and  fed  for 
some  days  on  the  beet  food  ita  owner  could  afford.  Ah  many  guests  were  nsked  aa 
eould  eat  it  up,  b<«auaa,  should  a  morsel  be  loft  on  the  premises,  some  dire  cHlamity 
would  befall  him  or  his.  It  was  killed  on  soft  ground,  where  the  blood  could  sink 
into  the  earth  and  leave  do  trace.  It  was  then  cut  up  ;  a  large  piece  was  sent  to 
his  maetrr.  who  had  been  very  kind  to  him  when  ill,  .and  the  rest  was  roasted. 
Each  guest  had  an  mttch  as  he  could  rat,  then  his  fiiniily,  and  Inetly  himiiolf ;  what 
remained  was  given  to  the  friends  to  take  homo.  The  cock  was  sacrificed  Inter  in 
the  day,  and  eaten.  Nothing  would  induce  him  to  use  the  bird  wbeu  ill,  and  re- 
quired soup  himself.  He  said  '  No,  he  had  voweil  it  whrn  he  thought  his  master 
dying,  mid  as  Qod  had  hoard  his  prayers,  nnd  saved  him,  the  binl  was  sacroil,  and 
he  lind  mtlier  die  (Imn  lonrh  it.' 
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The  gods  Kartikeya  and  Ganeea  are  also  worebipped,  but 
with  fear  and  trembling :  they  hesitate  even  to  pronounce  their 
sacred  names. 

Tlie  temple  at  Koche  Bois  is  about  a  hundred  feet  square, 
with  a  large  dome  in  the  centre,  and  ornamented  with  minarets 
painted  in  different  colours.  Workmen  were  still  engaged  on 
the  unfinished  interior  when  I  saw  it.  , 

Thousands  of  Indians  were  assembled  on  the  grounds  with 
their  yellow,  pink,  or  scarlet  robes  wrapped  in  giaceful  folds 
around  them.  The  men  had  massive  gold  or  silver  ear,  toe, 
and  finger  rings,  anklets,  &c.  The  women  wore  the  same,  with 
the  addition  of  lat^e  necklaces,  often  of  heavy  coins  ;  bracelets 
half  up  their  arms ;  many  of  them  with  a  blaze  of  jewellery  in 
their  jet  black  hair,  twisted  into  the  curiouB  one-eided  knots 
that  seem  (U  rigueur  in  an  Indian  belle's  toilet,  and  soaked  in 
gingeli  or  other  oils. 

Some  were  seated  crossed-legged  in  groups,  others  were 
amusing  themselves  singing,  riding  on  wooden  horses,  swinging, 
dancing,  or  with  the  music  of  a  small  drum  called  the  tom-tom, 
which  is  beaten  at  one  end  with  a  stick  and  at  the  other  with 
the  fingers. 

A  large  circle  was  formed  in  one  part  of  the  square,  in  the 
centre  of  which  was  an  old  man  entirely  nude. 

The  old  fellow's  skin  looked  more  like  au  alligator's  than  a 
human  integument.  He  was  fully  six  feet  high,  of  large  frame 
^-^U  skin  and  bone,  a  most  pitiable -looking  object. 

He  built  a  fire  between  some  large  stones,  and  placed  over  it 
a  brass  kettle,  in  which  were  pieces  of  bark  that  soon  ignited 
and  emitted  a  pleasant  odour  like  frankincense.  Whilst  the 
bark  was  burning,  he  took  a  roll  of  cloth,  about  a  font  and  a 
half  long,  and  six  inches  broad,  which  he  saturated  in  oil,  and 
lighted  at  one  end  by  the  flame  of  a  lamp.  When  it  was  in  a 
blaze  be  placed  it  under  his  arm,  and  began  dancing  round  the 
ring,  chanting  some  prayers  in  some  Hindoo  tongue.  Though 
his  body  was  fearfully  blistered,  he  continued  for  half  an  hour, 
till  the  torch  was  extinguished. 

He  then  apjSroached  the  kettle,  and  stirring  its  content*,  he 
took  out.  a  handful  of  the  ashes  of  the  burnt  bark,  placed  them 
in  the  palm  of  his  left  hand,  and  walked  round  the  circle,  liold- 
ing  out  a  plate  in  the  right. 
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Men,  women,  and  children  pressed  forward,  and  all  placed  a 
copper  coin  in  tbe  plate,  when  each  received  a  small  quantity  of 
aaheB,  which  they  rubhed  on  their  foreheads ;  then  holding  up 
the  right  hand  to  heaven,  they  repeated  a  prayer  of  thanks- 
giving that  they  had  been  blest  by  so  holy  a  man,  raised  the 
left  hand  to  the  chin,  and  remained  silent  for  about  a  minute. 

The  old  man  then  took  up  a  coil  of  rope  braided  in  the  form 
of  a  serpent,  and  addressed  a  few  words  to  the  crowd. 

A  well-dressed  Indian  soon  came  forward,  and  the  old  fellow 
muttered  something,  and  then  both  set  up  a  shout. 

Taking  one  turn  round  the  circle,  he  uncoiled  hie  rope,  and 
began  laehlng  the  man  over  the  head  and  face,  bringing  blood 
at  every  blow.  The  victim  (or  happy  man,  as  everyone  else  called 
him)  never  winced,  but  stood  motionlesa  till  the  flagellation  was 
over.  He  was  then  marked  with  ashes  and  scarlet  paint,  and 
retired,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  day.  Others  followed,  till  the 
old  man's  strength  was  exhausted. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  grounds  were  three  houses,  each 
about  100  feet  long  by  25,  made  of  bamboo,  and  covered  with 
palm-leaves.  I  entered  one,  and  found  it  filled  with  a  crowd 
of  people,  all  in  the  height  of  Indian  foshion.  The  nose-rings 
of  some  of  the  women  were  as  large  as  saucers,  which  did  not 
at  all  inconvenience  them,  as  they  eat  through  them-  On 
one  side  sat  three  Indians,  their  heads  shaved,  and  hideously 


The  centre  one  was  beating  a  tom-tom,  the  one  on  the  right 
playing  on  a  sort  of  clarionet,  from  which  he  produced  three 
notes,  while  the  man's  instrument  on  the  left  could  only  give 
forth  one  melancholy  squeak,  and  the  three  combined  were  not 
unlike  a  bagpipe.' 

Opposite  them  sat,  cross-legged,  several  Indians.  They  were 
dressed  in  European  costume,  of  fine  black  cloth  and  white 
cravats,  with  a  curious  white  muslin  cap  with  wings.  Some  were 
Bramin  priests,  and  wardens  of  the  temple. 

'  St.  Cecilia  eeitoinly  nerer  deigned  to  Tint  India,  sod  blew  its  inhsbitante  b; 
iiutilliiig  B  btde  mugic  into  their  souls,  All  that  1  have  evet  heard  eonaiata  of 
noQOtonotu  chants  of  two  or  three  notee,  varied  only  by  ■  rise  or  &I1  of  the  Toioe, 
accompanied  bj  baating  time  wilh  the  flngera  on  at^rthing  to  hand,  even  a  eUck 
on  a  piece  of  wood,  vhan  no  drum  was  to  be  bad ;  and  this  th^  will  keep  up  for 
honn  at  night,  to  the  great  RDDoyance  of  their  neighboura  who  bave  maaical  eart. 
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Three  young  women  entered,  bowed  to  the  priesta,  and  passed 
to  the  back  of  the  houEe,  divided  from  the  rest  by  a  curtain.  In 
a  few  minutee  they  re-appeared,  with  a  email  white  mark  in  the 
centre  of  the  forehead,  and  the  parting  of  the  hair  painted 
scarlet.  After  salaaming  all  round,  they  began  dancing  and 
singing,  the  music  going  on  vigorously  all  the  time.  They 
kept  it  up  till  tired  out,  and  then  disappeared  behind  t^e  screen 
again.' 

I  intended  visiting  the  other  houses,  bat  my  attention  was 
attracted  by  a  crowd  at  the  entrance. 

It  was  caused  by  a  young  man  about  twenty  years  old, 
lying  quite  nude  on  the  ground.  On  enquiry  I  found  that  be 
had  been  very  sick  and  had  made  a  vow  that  if  he  survived  he 
would  roll  round  the  temple  ;  and  he  was  now  about  to  fulfil  it. 
As  he  rolled  along  his  wife  went  before  him  to  clear  away  any 
chips  or  stones  that  nught  hurt  him.  He  appeared  in  the  last 
stage  of  consumption,  and  when  he  had  performed  the  half  of 
his  task  he  fainted. 

Buckets  of  water  were  dashed  over  him,  and  he  was  restored 
to  consciousness,  the  crowd  urging  and  encouraging  him.  He 
finished  the  circle  of  the  temple,  and  then  fainted  again. 

Four  men  removed  him  to  the  shade  of  a  tamarind  tree, 
where  the  women  combed  the  dirt  out  of  bis  long  hair  and 
washed  hie  body.  He  was  still  speechless  when  I  left,  and  I 
felt  certain  he  could  not  long  survive  bis  task. 

In  the  centre  house  six  or  eight  drums  and  clarionets  were 
making  such  a  horrid  din,  the  men  hooting  and  bowling  at  the 
top  of  their  voices,  that  I  feared  to  enter  such  a  pandemonium 
lest  I  should  be  summarily  ejected,  or,  still  worse,  kept  in,  when 
I  should  assuredly  have  been  deaf  in  two  minutes.  Whilst  I 
was  looking  about  me,  a  rush  was  made  to  the  centre  of  the 
grounds,  where  a  large  crowd  soon  assembled.  Piles  of  wood 
were  burning,  which  in  about  an  hour  became  a  bed  of 
live  embere.     Two  nude  men,  having  long-handled  rakes,  were 

■  These  women  are  net  sport  for  danciag  at  theae  religions  fttea  from  diildhood. 
The;  do  not  reside  here,  hut  come  irtna  India  b  time  for  the  festiral.  Thej  are 
a  tn>ct  of  QatiB,  and  are  compelled  to  lead  a  life  of  celibacy,  apart  fron  eveiTODe, 
•nd  eat  aalj  frait.  milk,  and  TegBlablefi.  The;  are  kept  at  the  public  expense,  and 
thtee  diffirent  ones  are  Bent  every  year,  free  passage  being  givea  them.  Should 
any  break  their  Tom  of  celibacy,  they  nre  expelled  the  temple  with  th«  greatest 
ignominy,  and  dt«i  booMS  an  raced  to  the  ground. 
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employed  id  getting  out  the  unbomt  pieces  of  wood,  and  diatribu- 
ticg  the  emben  over  a  equare  of  about  twenty-five  feet.  An 
excavation  was  made  on  one  side  about  a  foot  deep  and  six 
square,  in  close  proximity  to  the  bed  of  embers,  and  filled  with 
water.  During  this  raJdng,  several  people  were  employed 
dashing  water  over  the  men  to  prevent  their  being  scorched  by 
the  heat,  which  was  almost  intolerable  even  where  I  stood. 

Everything  being  pronounced  ready  by  the  priest  who 
superintended  the  whole,  music  ^ras  heard  in  the  distance,  and 
a  procession  moved  along  the  grassy  plain,  preceded  by  men 
bearing  on  their  shoulders  a  small  platform,  on  which  waa  an 
image  dressed  in  Indian  costume,  loaded  with  jewellery.  They 
came  on  in  silence,  and  halted  near  the  burning  mass,  Preeently 
another  similar  procession  advanced  &om  the  opposite  side, 
and  &ced  the  first.  At  a  given  signal,  an  old  man,  with  only  a 
cloth  roimd  his  loins,  bearing  a  child  in  his  arms,  stepped  into 
the  square,  and  walked  unflinchingly  across  the  glowing  bed 
of  embers.  Three  young  men  followed,  and  then  a  dozen  rushed 
in  and  ran  across,  stopping  for  a  moment  to  cool  their  feet  in 
the  trench  filled  with  water.  The  contortions,  screeching,  and 
yelling  of  these  latter  were  terrible,  and  I  turned  away  sick  at 
heart  from  the  sight.'  This  part  of  the  rites  is  called  thwjMfry^ 
or  nmning  upon  fire- 
It  seemed  to  me  literally  the  old  worship  of  Moloch  revived, 

'  Stiaugg  to  i&y,  the  Indiaos  peniat  they  do  not  get  bnrnL  For  iX  leest  a 
month  pnviooBly  thej  uodergo  aerare  &at>,  teking  little  except  rice  and  milt ;  do 
not  even  touch  greue  or  animal  food ;  pray  iDMeaantl;,  get  the  pFitet'a  bleeaing, 
and  then  walk  fearlessly  over  the  burning  emben.  The;  say  it  is  only  Lhoge  vho 
bare  eaten  farbidden  food  (especially  aalt  flah),  got  drunk,  or  coinmitt«d  some  nn- 
repented  ain,  who  get  burnt. 

They  haTe  each  to  pay  four  or  five  dollara  for  the  privilege  of  paasing  over  the 
fire.  My  domeatic  ww  quite  grieved  he  could  not  b«  one  of  the  perforuera; 
having  my  dinner  to  cook  every  day,  of  eonrae  he  was  united  to  be  one.  It  muat, 
however,  be  remarked  that  the  men  who  take  part  in  such  moDstroD«  atrocitiee  are 
bnt  low-caste  men. 

An  educated  Hindoo  gentleman,  now  on  a  botiDeaa  viait  tothiaeobny,  moteon 
ihia  ver;  subject  in  an  articls  in  the  Ommirtiai.  QiutttB  aa  followa : — 

'Can  it  be  said  that  it  ia  no  reproach  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  Indian  public? 
Hr.  Editor,  to  apeak  the  truth,  thia  kind  of  worship  and  aervice  to  the  Hindoo 
deities  ia  not  eifjoined  in  otu  own  Vedaa;  but  Iheee  blinded  votaries,  front  a 
mistaken  idea  of  invoking  by  dark  incantations  the  protection  and  aid  of  the  cruel 
goddess  to  bless  their  exploits  of  robbery,  Sk.,  autject  themselves  to  the  perform- 
nnce  of  inhnmui  deeds.' 
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and  anything  more  heathenish  and  devilish  I  cannot  imagine. 
I  then  entered  the  houBe  I  had  previously  passed  by,  as  it 
appeared  to  be  a  great  centre  of  attraction.  On  one  side  of  it 
stood  a  curiously-painted  wooden  horse,  and  in  the  centre  ffSB 
a  large  block  of  wood,  near  whidi  lay  a  copper  dish  and  a 
formidable  carving-knife.  Soon  after  I  entered  the  usual  row 
of  tom-toms  began,  with  a  queer  sort  of  singing,  and  after 
every  sixteen  words  there  was  a  loud  shout  from  all  assembled. 
After  a  few  minutes  four  men  entered,  hearing  in  something 
covered  with  a  white  cloth,  which  they  laid  on  the  fioor. 

Presently  one  end  of  it  was  raised,  when,  lo  and  behold  I  a 
man's  head  lay  on  the  block.  Two  men  danced  and  chanted  a 
sort  of  funeral  lament  round  the  body,  the  instramente  wailing 
out  horrible  discords ;  one  of  them  brandished  the  kiufe,  and  at 
one  blow  severed  the  head  from  the  body,  which  rolled  on  the 
floor,  the  blood  flowing  into  the  basin. 

This  was  a  sacrifice  to  Doorga.  Probably  in  former  times  it 
was  a  real  victim  ofiered  up — a  sort  of  judicial  sacrifice,  as  fat  as 
I  could  make  out ;  now  they  make  a  very  clever  imitation  of 
a  human  being,  and  go  through  thecuetomaiy  ceremonies. 

In  1868,  on  account  of  the  fever  raging  amongst  the  Indians, 
they  were  obliged  to  postpone  their  January  f6te.  It  was  held 
in  September,  and  as  it  was  to  be  on  a  larger  scale  than  ordi- 
uary  I  determined  to  be  present  at  it. 

This  festival  had  been  prepared  for  above  a  month  previously. 
The  priests  had  gone  round  everywhere,  and  each  Indian  that 
promised  to  attend  was  marked  on  the  forehead  with  ashes,  and 
paid  a  email  coin.  Thus  not  only  were  large  sums  collected, 
but  a  full  attendance  was  insured,  as  none  dared  to  break  their 
promise  to  a  priest.  Every  night,for  a  week  before  the  14th, 
small  gouhns  had  been  carried  about,  and  sundry  amusements 
going  on,  but  on  that  day  began  the  serious  work.  Crowds 
gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  island.  Every  railway  traiu  was 
full  to  overflowing,  and  very  many  more  would  have  been  too 
if  the  railway  people  had  only  had  the  bright  idea  of  rmmicg 
an  extra  train  or  two  on  the  14th  and  ISth,  and  Uius  taking 
advantage  of  the  great  influx  of  passengers. 

It  was  a  flight  to  see  when  the  overloaded  carriages  dis- 
charged their  living  freight,  dressed  in  all  the  finery  procurable 
for  love,  money,  or  credit,  in  the  bright  hues  dear  to  Indian 
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tastes,  and  decked  vitb  gold,  Bilrer,  and  precious  atones  in 
lavish  abundance. 

Hundreds  could  not  be  accommodated  by  rail,  and  those  were 
lucky  who  could  get  carriole  or  carriage,  for  which  they  would 
pay  any  price,  to  get  to  Terre  Bouge. 

The  prieat«  have  collected  enough  money  to  purchase  about 
four  acres  of  ground  just  oflf  the  main  road  leading  to  the 
arsenal.  There  they  have  erected  several  chapels  and  other 
buildings,  suitable  for  their  particular  worship — if  such  a  mass 
of  superstition  and  idolatry  can  be  called  wonhip. 

The  principal  part  of  the  first  day's  proceeding  was  the  fire- 
walking,  previously  described,  but  as  I  did  not  care  for  a 
repetition  of  such  a  scene,  I  went  the  second  day. 

It  was  with  difficulty  I  could  procure  a  conveyance  to  Terre 
Rouge,  and  no  easy  matter  when  there  to  make  my  way  through 
the  dense  crowds ;  though  I  must  eay,  however  thickly  congre- 
gated Indians  may  be,  they  will  always  make  way  for  a  white 
man,  and  generally  with  politeness. 

My  attention  was  first  attracted  by  a  number  of  very  large 
gouhns,  fimtastically  painted  and  gilded,  mounted  on  huge 
wooden  wheels,  with  ropes  attached  to  the  axles,  so  that  they 
might  be  moved  forward  by  the  devotees. 

On  entering  the  grounds  is  a  chapel,  containing  the  image 
of  some  god  made  of  iron,  about  three  feet  high,  smeared  with 
cocoa-nut  oil  and  dirt,  and  mounted  on  a  small  altar. 

At  its  side  sat  a  villainous-looking  priest,  holding  out  a  small 
tin  box  to  all  comers  for  coin,  myself  included.  Two  little  dishes 
lay  before  him,  filled  respectively  with  powdered  safTron  and 
wood  ashes.  Everyone  who  gave  a  piece  of  money  received  a 
little  of  each  powder,  with  which  they  marked  their  &ces. 
{Bwn,  mU&ndu,  I  declined  the  favour.) 

On  both  sides  the  path  leading  to  the  chapel  were  booths 
filled  with  cakes  and  sweets,  dear  to  an  Indian's,  but  very  suspi- 
cious to  an  Englishman's  palate. 

LemoDade,cocoa-water,  and  cigar  vendors  did  a  good  business ; 
and  in  another  booth,  containing  an  immense  variety  of  orna- 
ments, the  three  salesmen  appeared  to  be  doing  a  thriving 
trade. 

I  saw  as  many  ae  twenty  bracelets  placed  on  a  young  woman's 
arms,  and  a  dozen  small  rings  on  a  child's,  still  at  the  breast. 
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The  men  seemed  to  be  quick,  sharp  fellows ;  they  would  take 
the  meaenre  of  the  arm  or  toe,  cut  the  bracelet  or  ring  of  metal, 
fit  it  in  a  few  minutes  and  solder  it  on,  not  to  be  removed  till 
it  Binks  into  the  fleah  as  the  arm  enlarges. 

At  the  eatrance  of  this  booth  eat  a  group  of  men  striking  at 
each  other  with  Btout  sticks,  about  three  feet  long.  Tbey 
managed  to  do  this  so  as  to  let  the  blows  fiiU  in  time  to  a  sort 
of  monotonous  chant  they  were  droning  out. 

I  passed  on  to  the  main  chapel,  a  building  about  fifty  feet 
long,  three  sides  of  which  were  open.  A  small  iron  god  stood 
at  the  entrance  on  a  sort  of  altar  decorated  with  flowers,  and 
attended  by  a  priest,  who  had  also  his  collecting-box.  Ten  feet 
behind  the  first  was  a  large  and  very  ugly  idol,  partially  covered 
with  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth,  an  old  broken  iron  lamp  at  its 
side,  and  guarded  by  a  priest.  There  was  a  third  that  appeared 
to  be  the  god  actually  worshipped — a  doll-like  image  dressed 
in  the  Malabar  costume,  with  a  silk  jacket  and  langouti, 
and  jewels  hung  wherever  it  was  possible  to  hang  them.  A 
large  crowd  of  half-nude  men  and  women  -were  near  it ;  dim 
oil  lamps  lighted  it,  and  two  hideously  daubed  Indiana  waited 
on  it. 

To  enter  these  sacred  precincts  I  was  obliged  to  take  o£f  my 
shoes,  and  by  thus  respecting  their  prejudices  I  was  assured  a 
free  access  everywhere,  and  all  were  anxious  to  show  me  any- 
thing t  wanted  to  see. 

Just  as  I  entered,  a  noisy  flourish  of  tom-toms  announced  the 
arrival  of  a  procession  headed  by  a  priest,  and  immediately 
behind  him  came  the  candidates  for  the  honour  of  being 
tortured.  They  had  on  only  the  waistcloth,  and  each  held  at 
arm's  length  wires  as  lai^e  as  a  goose  quill,  four  feet  long,  one 
end  sharply  pointed.  On  they  came,  and  halted  in  &ont  of  the 
image  in  centre  of  the  building. 

There  the  wires  were  received  by  the  priests  and  blessed,  and 
they  were  then  given  to  an  attendant,  A  small  stiletto  was 
passed  to  another,  with  directions  how  to  use  it. 

The  first  who  approached  was  a  well-built  muscular  man,  and 
the  stiletto  was  thrust  through  his  fiesh  under  both  arms,  about 
four  inches  below  the  armpits,  then  immediately  withdrawn, 
and  the  wires  inserted  in  the  puncture.  From  one  to  three 
were  placed  under  each  arm,  and,  to  drown  the  moana  of  the 
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victimB  of  an  idolatry  fit  only  for  the  darkest  ages  of  the  world, 
a  crowd  of  npectatorB  set  up  a  howl. 

At  the  same  time  there  were  others  with  skewers  thrust 
through  their  cheeks,  tongues,  and  lips,  and  one  poor  wretch 
had  a  sharp  wire  as  thick  as  a  lai^  pin  inserted  in  the  fore- 
head, and  passed  through  the  &ce  downwards  till  It  came  out 
at  the  chin. 

After  all  had  been  operated  on  they  left  the  chapel,  accom- 
panied by  the  priests  and  men  flourishing  sticks  round  them. 
They  speared  to  suffer  a  good  deal  as  they  kept  turning  the 
wires  in  the  wounds,  in  spite  of  the  gangh  and  other  intoxica- 
ting drugs  given  to  deaden  pain.  Kettle-drums  were  then  added 
to  the  other  instruments,  and  with  their  din  and  the  people's 
shouting  and  yelling,  it  was  perfectly  diabolical. 

The  poor  tortured  creatures  began  dancing  and  singing  a 
sort  of  triumphant  song,  and  advanced  towards  the  open  space 
at  the  entrance  to  the  grounds,  the  men  with  sticks  occasionally 
making  feints  to  strike  them  over  the  head.  Two  men  carried 
a  copper  dish  containing  some  yellow  wash,  which  they  fre- 
quently applied  to  the  wounds.  This  lasted  over  an  hour,  when 
all  returned  to  the  chapel,  the  wires  were  withdrawn,  and  after 
the  wounds  were  dressed  they  bathed  in  water  blessed  by  the 
priesta,  and  their  performance  ended. 

It  is  marvellous  what  fanaticism  will  enable  its  slaves  to  en- 
dure. These  men  paid  two  dollars  for  each  wiie  thrust  through 
them,  besides  other  fees  to  the  gods  and  priests. 

I  learnt  afterwards  that  all  these  men  had  made  vows  the 
preceding  year.  Two  who  were  married,  and  had  no  children, 
vowed  a  sacrifice  if  they  were  blest  with  one  before  the  next 
festival,  and  the  others  were  vows  made  during  the  fever  time.' 

'  TlieiB  frightful  piaotica*  ue  andnwd  wmiially  to  satisfy  the  crsvingB  of  the 
goddeoB  Yellamah  aUat  Throwpath;,  irho  ia  repreiented  to  bare  tiger's  teeth, 
cat's  eyes,  a  dog's  tongns,  and  a  hideous  coTtntenance. 

It  IB  sensibly  aak«d  by  one  of  themselrM,  '  Cannot  tbis  waste  of  time  be  prs' 
vented  ?  Cbn  tliiB  abuse  of  haman  energy  not  be  checked  ?  Cannot  Uie  Binda 
mind  be  educated  so  as  to  mn  in  a  better  channel  ?  Cannot  this  (Mrtjral  be  tuned 
ftom  dissipation  of  the  loireet  grade  into  a  fountain  of  pleasure  and  iastnictJoii?' 
He  says  abo, '  The  cruel  pnctoces  alluded  to  aie  not  worthy  of  man,  and  especiaUy 
of  the  Mauritian  Christian  QoremmeDt,  wbicb  seems  to  countenance  than,  although 
■ueh  monstrous  festLvali  hare  been  neariy  put  down  GTCn  in  the  snpemUtioos  land 
of  India.' 
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Occaeionally  there  is  the  hook  euspeneioD,  but  it  coBt«  twenty- 
five  dollars,  besides  exacting  rigid  faste  and  penances. 

My  own  domeatio,  though  still  a  young  man,  said  he  had 
undei^one  it  three  times  in  India,  and  that  if  he  bad  tbe  money 
he  would  willingly  do  it  i^;ain ;  only,  he  added,  *  They  did  not 
know  how  do  it  properly  here.' 

In  front  of  one  of  these  images  were  numeroos  small  dishes 
filled  with  rice,  bananas,  cocoa-nut  and  yellow-powder,  all  of 
which  bad  been  long  before  consecrated,  and,  most  important 
of  all,  the  inevitable  money-boz. 

The  candidate  for  the  favour  of  the  god  presents  himsdf 
kneeling,  and  holding  out  his  joined  bands.  These  the  priest 
fill  with  rice,  on  which  be  lays  a  banana  and  piece  of  cocoa-nut, 
and  marks  him  on  the  face  with  the  powder.  A  piece  of  money 
is  then  tied  with  a  string  on  the  wrist,  not  to  be  taken  off  till  the 
festival  is  over,  when  both  string  and  money  must  be  religiously 
kept,  as  they  form  a  charm  against  all  influences,  human  or 
diabolical. 

The  rice  ia  held  for  a  few  minutes,  and  if  the  man's  conscience 
does  not  accuBe  him  of  any  sin  since  be  was  marked  for  the  f&te, 
it  remains  good  ;  but  if  any  unlucky  peccadillo,  such  as  tasting 
salt  fish,  or  other  forbidden  dainty,  returns  to  his  memory,  woe 
betide  him :  the  rice  withers  in  his  hand,  the  mark  is  taken 
firom  his  forehead,  and  dire  will  be  his  punishment. 

If  all  is  well,  the  rice  is  returned,  with,  of  course,  the  cufl- 
tomary  obolus  to  the  god  (i,e.  prieet).  This  ends  the  ceremony, 
and  the  recipient  of  divine  favour  walks  away  with  a  light  heart 
under  the  influence  of  the  priestly  absolution,  though  I  do  not 
know  for  how  long  a  time  it  will  hold  good. 

Just  behind  the  chapel  is  a  tank  about  twenty  feet  square, 
and  the  same  in  depth,  containing  four  or  five  feet  of  water. 

A  flight  of  stone  steps  led  down  to  it,  and  wreaths  of  fiowers 
floated  on  the  surface,  and  men  and  women  were  bathing  in  the 
filthy  liquid,  greasy  from  the  emanations  of  their  bodies,  covered 
'With  difierent  oils. 

Having  taken  their  bath,  they  prepared  an  ofiering  to  present 
to  the  iron  god.  Groups  of  men  and  women  were  seated  on 
the  steps,  engaged  in  mixing  flour  in  small  copper  pans  with 
the  co-Mecrated  water,  and,  beating  up  bananas  with  it,  formed 
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a  sort  of  cream.  Each  person,  selecting  two  attendants,  took 
hie  or  her  offering,  and,  wet  and  shivering,  went  to  the  door  of 
the  temple,  and  placed  a  Bhilling  in  the  box ;  then,  prostrate 
before  the  priest,  received  a  smidl  green  spray  from  the  idol's 
neck.  Afterwards  the;  all  laid  down,  and  clenching  their  hands, 
began  rolling  round  the  chapel  in  the  dirt.  The  kettle-dnimB 
beat  loudly,  and  they  rolled  till  quite  exhausted,  the  women 
sometimes  fainting.  The  latter  frequently  sweep  the  ground 
with  Qxt«nded  arms,  rise  and  make  one  step,  then  down  again, 
till  the  whole  circuit  of  the  chapel  is  completed.  As  many  as 
fifty  people  were  rolling  at  one  time,  all  smothered  in  dust,  as 
may  well  be  imagined. 

After  this  perfonnance  a  priest  took  his  stand  behind  the 
chapel,  near  a  large  pile  of  cocoa-nuts.  One  by  one  the  specta- 
tors go  up  to  him  for  a  nut,  which  he  cracks ;  and  if  the  shell 
happen  to  break  crookedly,  it  is  rejected  as  a  sign  that  the  man 
or  woman  has  sinned  during  the  festival,  and  the  culprit  is  ex- 
pelled ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  break  evenly,  the  applicant  gets 
half,  and  deposits  threepence  in  the  other  moiety  as  the  priest's 
perquisite.  When  all  are  served,  the  broken  bite  are  flung 
amongst  the  crowd,  when  a  regular  scramble  takes  place  for  the 
prizes.  It  is  a  moat  ridiculous  scene,  as  they  lie  struggling  over 
each  other,  as  eager  and  excited  as  a  band  of  children  among 
whom  a  handful  of  nuts  haa  been  thrown.  Outside  the  temple 
were  three  gouhns,  about  fifteen  feet  high,  mounted  on  wheels, 
and  containing  seats.  In  the  evening  a  god  was  placed  in 
each,  and  a  priest  got  in,  and  was  dragged  about,  principally 
by  children. 

The  day's  proceedings  terminate  a  sort  of  Lenten  &Bt,  and  at 
sundown  hearty  dinners  were  being  eaten  in  all  directions. 
About  ten  o'clock  at  night  the  steps  to  the  tank  are  lit  up  by 
cocoa-nut  oil  lamps,  and  a  gouhn  is  placed  in  a  little  boat  on 
the  water,  with  the  representative  of  Bramah  in  it. 

A  sort  of  paste  is  prepared,  and  any  one  who  likes  can  throw 
a  bit  in.  If  he  is  a  good  man,  Bramah  permits  the  priest  who 
divee  for  it  to  find  it ;  but  if  a  sinner,  it  is  hidden  for  ever 
from  human  eyes,  and  the  man  is  to  be  shunned.  This  water 
ordeal  often  lasts  till  past  midnight. 

The  whole  of  this  festival,  and  all  connected  with  the  Hindoo 
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religion,  is  regulated  by  an  old  man  called  Sinnatambou.* 
All  these  scenes  I  witnesBed  within  a  mile  or  two  of  Port  Louis ; 
and  the  thought  struck  me  that,  instead  of  sending  away  aU 
the  missionaries  from  Mauritius  to  Madagascar,  it  would  be 
better  if  they  concentrated  their  forces  against  the  hydra-headed 
idolatry  and  superstition  rife  over  the  island.* 

■  This  man  ii  &  Hindoo  of  weaver  caite,  and  is  laid  to  ADConmge  these  feetdrals, 
not  from  an?  regard  to  the  deity  or  telig^on  (in  vhii^  he  is  do  adept),  but  &om 
desire  for  fllth;  lucre.  Ho  pockets  the  asQuaL  income ;  and  aa  most  of  the  maua- 
gen  of  the  temple  axe  in  some  yivj  or  other  ondei  obligsdons  to  him,  thej  dare 
not  compel  him  to  render  an  accoont  to  the  pablie. 

Af  nsnal  amongst  Indians,  even  this  email  commnnit^  U  not  devoid  of  partisan- 
abip.  At  one  time  the  most  inflnendal  man  was  Hylapoor  Hoonisamy,  who  ia 
now  the  bead  of  the  oppoeition  party  to  Slnnatambon,  and  ptendeot  of  a  email 
temple  on  the  Nicolay  road,  dedicated  to  Siva. 

■  SincEi  writing  this  chapter,  I  have  been  infomted  that  theae  degrading  rites  and 
croeltieB  are  not  only  dUallowed  by  the  high-caste  Hindus,  hnt  that  they  are  posi- 
tively coDtrsiy  to  the  precepts  of  Oie  Shaitras,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  '  all  those 
ignorant  persooB  who  regard  as  Qod  an  image  of  earth,  metal,  stone,  or  wood, 
«nbject  themselves  to  bodily  misery,  and  can  never  obtain  final  deliverance.'  In 
the  Bhsgwat  Oita  it  is  also  written,  tha^,'  He  who  worships  matter  becomes  him- 
self matter  (i.e.  a  hlocUiead).'  Bo  far  from  approving  neh  sqaanderiog  of  large 
soma  of  money  yearly  (sofGcient,  as  a  Hindu  told  me,  to  pnt  every  Indian  child  to 
a  national  school),  there  ie  a  strong  feeling  against  it,  and  a  wish  that  so  much 
leal  could  be  utilised  to  better  purposes. 

It  is  snpposed  that  n  thousand  dollars  were  expended  in  fees  alone  this  year 
(IS70)  for  undergoing  different  tortnres.  Sevenly-one  victims  passed  throng  the 
fire,  Mch  of  whom  had  to  pay  $1  fiOc.  for  the  privilege,  besides  priesta'  fees. 
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ACROSS  COVSTBY  TO  THE  DYA-ilAMOU  AND  OTHEB  FALLS. 

Advice  to  Staj-st-bomee — Invitatioo — LeBTing  the  City — Into  the  Woods  to 
Fritaagee — B&Tenaliii— Dhoodis — Night  and  Morning — Bain  do  E%ct  on  onr 
Spirila — Cootmst  of  Colour  in  Wooda— Onr  Guide  and  'Woodemi an— Ferns — 
Banka  of  the  Siriire  dn  Foate— Grand  Birei,  S.R— The  Dya-Uamoa—The 
CaTea— Cascade  of  Boche  Platte— Back  ioto  the  Woods— A  Fatli  for  as.  Death 
to  the  Shraha  and  Cieepera— Csiias— Waapa'  Nests— SmlloTB'  Cave— A  Sknll 
— Stoiy  of  Slave  Woman — The  Betnni — Inendolitir  of  Friends. 

Who  is  there  living  in  the  Island  of  Mauritins  that  is  fond  of 
beautiful  sceneiy,  and  yet  has  never  visited  the  picturesque  and 
romantic  falls  of  Dya-Mamou,  in  the  district  of  Grand  River, 
SE.?  If  there  is  such  an  unfortunate  individual,  let  me 
advise  him  to  pack  up  his  knapsack  and  be  off  '  over  the  hills 
and  &r  away '  the  first  holiday  he  can  get. 

These  falls  (like  other  lovely  things  I  could  name)  are  not  to 
be  lightly  attained,  but  require  infinite  patience  and  persever- 
ance before  the  prize  is  gained.  Dense  pathless  forests  must  be 
traversed,  and  Uie  tourist  will  find  a  difficulty  in  making  bis 
way  without  aguide. 

In  the  month  of  June  an  invitation  was  given  me  to  join  a 
party  of  gentlemen  all  eager  for,  and  equal  to,  a  tramp  across 
country  to  visit  some  part  of  the  Mauritian  forests  to  which 
they  and  myself  were  strangers,  and  also  to  see  the  famed  Dya- 
Mfuuou  and  other  &lls  in  the  neighbourhood ;  caverns,  and 
many  other  onrios  that  came  in  our  way. 

Arrangements  were  made  to  leave  Fort  Louis  by  the  IA5 
train,  and  go  to  a  private  station  between  Curepipe  twd  Clmiy, 
and  permission  had  been  granted  our  party  to  occupy  a  hangar 
about  foiur  miles  distant  6rom  it. 

All  assembled  at  the  station  as  agreed  on,  in  spite  of  wind 
and  weather  (for  it  had  rained  alj  day),  and  a  still  tailing 
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barometer.  We  arrived  at  4  a.h.  at  the  small  station,  servants, 
bag^;age,  all  right,  for  we  had  taken  the  precaution  of  having 
food  enough  for  two  days,  and  a  change  of  clothes. 

We  set  off  in  high  spirits,  and  soon  met  a  servant  of  the  owner 
of  the  forest,  a  guardian  I  presume,  who  led  us  into  a  narrow 
path  which  carried  us  directly  into  the  woods.  This  man  lived 
in  a  little  thatched  cottage,  standing  in  an  open  space  of  about 
three  acres,  and  close  round  about  it  were  deer  with  their  fowns 
feeding. 

They  did  not  seem  at  all  alarmed  at  our  presence ;  the  stags 
merely  tossed  up  their  antlered  heads  and  snufied  the  breeze  as 
we  passed  by  and  left  the  graceful  animals  to  enjoy  the  sweet 
tender  grass  and  scented  herbs  which  were  here  in  abundance. 

The  rain  poured,  and  we  had  several  streams  to  cross  before  we 
came  to  the  hangar  of  Fr^sanges. 

We  only  stopped  here  afew  minutes,  and  then  pushed  on  to 
Dhoodie,  another  hangar,  where  we  intended  to  pass  the  night. 
Our  servants  had  gone  on  with  the  baggage,  and  it  took  us  three- 
quarters  of  an  hoitr's  hard  walking  through  a  most  intricate 
forest  before  we  reached  the  hangar.  Just  before  entering  the 
forest  wecrosaed  a  plain  covered  with  the  Ravenala  orTraveller's- 
trees  as  far  as  we  could  see.  They  stood  in  groups  of  eight  or 
ten,  many  trunks  springing  from  the  same  roots.  I  counted 
twenty-four  full-grown  trunks  of  about  twenty-five  feet  in  height, 
all  appearing  to  shoot  from  the  same  root-stock. 

This  singular  tree  grows  to  great  perfection  here,  seeming  to 
rejoice  in  the  swampy  land.  It  struck  me  as  one  of  the  most 
curious  vegetable  sights  I  had  ever  seen.  On  a  little  elevation 
on  the  south  side  of  the  plain  was  a  row  of  them,  as  even  as  if 
planted  by  hand,  nearly  all  of  the  same  height ;  and  they  stood 
like  a  file  of  giants,  their  dull  green  spiked  leafage  swaying 
with  every  breeze,  and  producing  a  peculiar  creaking  rustling 
sound. 

Although  we  were  wet  through  by  the  rain,  we  could  not 
refrain  from  halting  to  gaze  on  this  wild  bit  of  tropical  scenery. 
Just  beyond  this  grove  was  another  entirely  of  dark  jamrose, 
in  full  flower,  filling  the  heavy  air  with  soft  fragrance.  I  con- 
tinually la^^d  behind,  admiring  everything,  and  was  at  last 
obliged  to  push  on  briskly  to  join  my  companions,  whose 
patience  I  must  have  tried  pretty  severely  on  this  journey. 
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A  change  of  clothes,  and  a  supper  to  which  all  hrought  good 
appetites,  made  us  forget  the  discomforts  of  the  raiu,  and  we 
passed  a  pleasant  hour  in  chatting  over  our  recent  walk  and 
laying  our  plans  for  the  morrow.  Our  sleeping-ioom  was  about 
40  feet  in  length,  on  one  side  of  which  a  platform  is  huilt  three 
feet  high,  that  we  covered  with  soft  dried  grass,  over  which  we 
spread  our  hlankets,  and  lay  down  'to  sleep,  perchance  to 
dream.'  IVe  no  doubt  my  younger  comrades  may  have  dreamt 
of  'the  sweet  wee  wife  and  tiny  baimB'  at  home,  but  I 
know  that  a  few  minutes  after  my  head  lay  on  my  pillow  (made 
of  a  rolled-up  overcoat)  I  slept  &r  too  soundly  for  dreams. 

At  daylight  we  were  up  and  away  to  the  river  near  by  for  a 
bath,  and  then*back  for  cigar  and  cofiee. 

I  sauntered  about,  inspecting  the  premises  whilst  inhaling  the 
fragrant  weed.  There  were  six  or  seven  houses  at  the  hangar, 
all  of  native  timber  and  thatched  with  vacos  leaves ;  one  is  the 
eaUe'O-Tna/nger,  capable  of  containing  tables  for  a  large  party  of 
hunters ;  our  sleeping-room,  where  at  least  forty  persons  could 
be  accommodated  ;  a  kitchen  and  spare  roomsfor  servants.  These 
buildings  are  situated  on  a  little  bend  of  the  Kivi^  du  Bois, 
and  are  surrounded  by  trees,  which  grow  to  the  water's  edge. 

Still  the  rain  fell,  and  it  looked  gloomy  and  threatening,  and 
a  consultation  was  held  as  to  what  course  to  pursue.  We  had 
come  to  see  the  Falls,  and  nothing  short  of  an  earthquake  or 
deluge  should  stop  ue,  was  the  first  resolution  passed,  riem.  con. 
Our  servants  looked  downcast  and  shrugged  their  shoulders,  and 
talked  of  impossibilities ;  so  we  soon  settled  that  question  by 
deciding  on  sending  them  back  to  the  hangar  at  Fr^sangea  with 
our  baggage,  and  gave  them  instructions  to  wait  our  return  there. 

By  seven  o'clock  we  started  with  our  guide,  fording  the  Ki- 
vi^e  du  Bois,  just  at  the  back  of  the  hangar,  and  passed  along  a 
narrow  footpath,  overgrown  with  wild  raspberries  and  ferns,  into 
the  depth  of  the  forest.  All  along  we  saw  tracks  of  the  wild 
boar  and  deer,  which  abound  in  this  vicinity,  that  lead  into  parts 
of  the  woods  most  difficult  of  access  to  the  hunter.  We  dis- 
turbed numbers  of  the  Myna-birds,  and  their  shrill  chattering 
whistle  as  they  flew  over  our  heads  enlivened  the  silent  forest. 
A  iew  of  the  Coq  de  Bois  were  seen,  and  appeared  very  tame. 

The  continued  rain  bad  no  effect  on  our  spirits,  and  one  of 
our  party  cheered  us  the  whole  route  with  bursts  of  song,  now 
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a  ballad,  now  a  snatch  From  an  opera;  and  the  more  the  diffi- 
cultiea  of  our  path,  the  more  the  woode  resounded  with  his 
voiced  I,  as  usual,  was  always  in  the  rear,  clutching  a  moas 
here  or  lichen  there,  and,  again,  a  root  of  a  fern :  the  former 
were  easily  detached  from  trees  and  stones  on  account  of  the 
wet.  We  frequently  encountered  trunks  of  large  trees  prostrate 
in  our  path,  covered  with  green  mosses,  and  the  eye  would  be 
instantly  attracted  by  little  groups  of  the  Eridia  auricula 
JudcB,  or  Judas'  ears,  which  when  wet  are  of  the  brightest 
scarlet.  The  contrast  of  colour  is  charming  in  these  woods ;  the 
varied  greens  of  the  ferns,  the  yellow  Spbagnums,  the  neutral 
tints  of  the  lichens,  the  brown  or  moss-covered  trunks,  are  inex- 
pressibly beautiful  to  me.  I  often  think  what  a  great  affliction 
it  miist  be  to  those  who  have  what  is  called  *  colour  blindness,  * 
though  to  them  wbo  have  never  had  tlie  pleasure  of  a  keen  per- 
ception of  colours  it  may  not  be  so  great  a  deprivation  as  to 
those  who  have. 

Seeing  me  always  in  the  rear,  'our  friend  lingers'  I  heard 
one  say  to  the  other,  but  I  was  neither  tired  nor  deficient  in  a 
tramp.  No  1  but  every  sense  was  absorbed  in  the  surroundings. 
I  was  feasting  on  the  scene  and  feeling,  as  I  ever  do  when  out 
in  the  wild,  that  this  ia  truly  a  joy-giving  world  in  which  we 
live.  Miserable  mortals  that  we  are,  grubbing  everlastingly 
after  the  '  almighty  dollar,'  and  neglecting  almost  everything 
great  and  good,  passing  on  and  off  this  busy  st^e  without  en- 
joying, scarcely  consciouB  of  the  beauty  created  expressly  *  to 
give  delight  to  man,'  and  to  elevate  and  prepare  him  for  a  still 
brighter  sphere. 

My  companions  were  all  men  of  education  and  refinement, 
and  appreciated  everyUiing  as 'much  as  I  did ;  hut  they  were  iar 
wiser,  for  being  wet  and  uncomfortable,  they  were  hurrying 
along  to  our  first  halting-place,  which  we  reached  after  passing 
through  another  grove  of  Ravenalas.  The  guardian  of  the 
place  seemed  to  have  expected  us,  for  he  came  out  to  meet  us, 
and  offered  his  services. 

This  place  much  resembles  the  last,  with  the  exception  of 
the  vacoa-thatched  huts  being  smaller.  The  frame  of  a  large 
hangar  lay  on  the  ground,  and  would  soon  be  ready  to  replace 
tlie  old  one.  "A  good  many  Malabars  lived  here,  and  there  was 
a  large  pond,  or  basin,  as  they  call  it,  filled  with  Gourami,  so 
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that  fine  iresh  fish  can  be  had  at  short  notice.  The  treee  and 
underbrush  had  been  cleared  away,  and  a  very  pretty  view  wae 
had  westward.  Our  refreshment  got  through,  we  agreed  to 
proceed  directly  to  the  Falls,  now  about  four  miles  distant, 

They  reckon  distance  by  time,  so  they  said  it  was  about  an 
hour's  walk  hence.  The  guardian,  who  was  a  very  polite  French 
Creole,  set  oETwith  us,  taking  along  with  him  eeveralof  his  men. 
One  strong  stout  Malabar  preceded  us  with  a  sharp  cleaver,  to 
cut  away  the  impediments  from  our  path. 

Xo  sooner  were  we  back  in  the  forest  than  I  was  soon  behind 
again.  That  fine  fern  the  Langue  de  b<Buf  {Aspidmm  nidus) 
was  growing  on  the  top  of  an  old  giant,  the  largest  tree  I  have 
seen  here,  with  the  exception  of  the  Boabab.  The  tree  was 
dead,  and  had  been  broken  off  about  fifteen  feet  from  the  collum ; 
it  was  covered  completely  with  creepers,  ferns  and  mosses,  and 
crowned  with  this  elegant  fern.  The  fronds  were  many  of 
them  ten  inches  wide  and  five  feet  long,  so  green  and  luxuriant, 
and  so  incorporated  in  the  old  trunk,  as  to  appear  to  be  the 
leaves  of  the  tree  itself.  A  little  forther  on  we  came  to  a  pro- 
fusion oi  the  Callipteria  prolif  era,  one  of  the  finest  of  its  family. 
This  species  rapidly  propagates  by  throwing  offshoots  at  the 
joints  of  the  pinnae  on  the  midrib,  andwhen  the  small  leaves 
appear  on  the  shoots,  they  drop  off  and  grow. 

We  soon  reached  the  Rivi^  du  Poste,  which  was  somewhat 
swollen,  but  we  forded  it  without  much  diflSculty.  As  we 
crossed  over  to  the  right  bank,  we  all  exclaimed  on  beholding 
the  beauty  it  presented.  The  bank  shelved,  and  tier  on  tier  of 
the  lovely  Oohropteris  paUena  rose  one  above  the  other,  and 
over  them  the  jamroses  spread  their  branches  till  they  nearly 
touched  the  water. 

Intertwined  in  all  directions  was  a  species  of  purple  convolvulus 
in  full  flower.  It  was  a  perfect  picture :  the  dark  leaves  of  the 
climber,  and  purple  blossoms,  the  very  pale  greens  of  the  ferns, 
the  primrose  tint  of  the  jamrosa-flowers  in  their  dark  setting — 
the  pen  feils  to  depict  it :  *  we  should  need  colours  and  words 
that  are  unknown  to  man. '  Our  guide  was  constantly  calling 
attention  to  different  plants  medicinally  used  by  the  Creoles. 
He  showed  me  one  that  he  said  would  produce  death  in  a  short 
space  of  time  after  the  juice  had  been  taken  into  the  system. 
I  did  not  know  its  name,  but  found  it  a  species  of  Euphorbia. 
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He  said  if  a  branch  waa  bruised,  and  thrown  into  a  pond,  it 
would  destroy  the  fish.  He  eepecially  pointed  out  one  that 
would  cure  a  person  that  was  addicted  to  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits  (pity  it  is  not  generally  known),  with  many  other  won- 
derful things,  to  all  of  which  we  listened  with  becoming  at- 
tention. 

We  soon  began  to  hear  the  noise  of  falling  water,  and  our 
guide  told  us  to  be  careful,  as  we  were  on  the  banks  of  the 
Grand  Biver,  SE.,  just  below  the  falls,  and  that  the  ravine  was 
very  steep.  The  woods  hereabouts  were  more  dense  than  ever, 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  we  could  make  our  way.  Our  sapper 
and  miner,  who  preceded  us,  slashed  away  right  and  left ;  and, 
advancing  in  single  hie,  in  about  half  an  hour  we  reached 
the  bottom,  without  any  casualty  except  a  few  bruises  and 
tumbles. 

Then  what  a  view  opened  out  to  us  I  The  Dya-Mamou  Falls, 
in  all  their  magnificence,  were  before  us.  What  a  lovely  ro- 
mantic spot !  I  was  fascinated,  spell-bound  I  We  crowed  the 
river  by  jumping  from  rock  to  rock,  till  wo  reached  an  elevated 
position  among  huge  boulders  and  rocks  that  lay  in  the  wildest 
confusion,  some  in  heaps  just  as  they  were  tumbled  headlong 
from  the  heights  above.  Om;  post  was  somewhat  perilous,  for 
the  rocks  were  slippery,  and  facing  us  was  a  steep  basaltic  cliff 
looking  down  into  a  deep  basin  much  disturbed  from  the  vo- 
lume of  water  passing  through  it,  and  a  few  yards  off  was  the 
roaring  cataract.  On  account  of  the  previous  day's  rains  (or 
perhaps  in  honour  of  our  visit)  there  was  a  much  larger  body 
of  water  than  usual :  it  foamed  and  bissed  over  the  perpendi- 
cular basaltic  wall  of  rock,  and  then  thundered  into  the  abyss 
below  with  terrific  sublimity.  These  falls  are  about  one  hun- 
dred feet  high,  and  I  should  say  the  sheet  of  water  was  fiilly 
fifty  feet  wide.  The  sides  of  the  ravine  just  below  the  falls  are 
bold,  covered  with  immense  detached  masses  of  rocks,  very  diffi- 
cult to  clamber  over.  There  is  a  pretty  little  cascade  a  few 
yards  off  in  the  river,  but  its  beauty  is  lost  in  the  magnificence 
of  the  Dya-Mamou  Falls,  whidi  in  my  opinion  are  the  finest  in 
the  island. 

The  Kunding  cat&ract 
Haunted  me  like  a  paeaion  :  the  tfti!  loek, 
The  monat&in,  and  the  deep  and  gloamy  m>od, 
Theit  eolonn  and  their  forme,  irere  then  U>  me 
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An  appetite ;  a  fueling  and  a  lore 
That  hml  no  need  of  a  remotsr  charm, 
By  thought  inpplied,  dot  anj  intomt 
Unborrowed  from  the  eje. 

We  feasted  our  eyea  on  the  scene  for  some  time ;  and  our  next 
move  was  to  the  caves  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  near  the 
front  of  the  falls.  We  had  to  make  our  way  over  the  boulders 
at  the  edge  of  the  river,  and  a  false  step  would  have  plunged  us 
into  an  involuntary  bath  ;  not  that  it  could  have  made  much 
diSerence  in  the  condition  of  any  of  the  party,  for  we  had  been 
'  dem'd  moist  unpleasant  bodies '  tbe  whole  day. 

We  reached  this  curious  place,  and  there  our  guide  told  us 
the  old  story  of  a  slave  having  made  it  his  home  for  (some 
flay)  ten  years.  His  retreat  bad  been  sought  in  vain,  till  smoke 
was  discovered  issuing  from  the  cave,  which  led  to  his  cap- 
ture. 

This  cave  is  about  twelve  feet  wide  and  twenty  high,  and 
appears  to  have  been  formed  by  a  huge  detached  rock  sliding 
out  from  the  original  formation  to  a  distance  of  about  twenty 
feet,  and  another  much  larger  lessened  above,  which  slid  over 
the  opening,  forming  a  complete  roof  to  the  cave.  Numerous 
ferns  and  creepers  grew  in  tie  interstices  of  the  rocks  ;  and  I 
made  up  my  mind,  if  opportunity  occurred,  to  pass  a  few  days 
in  this  neighbourhood,  making  this  cave  the  base  of  my 
operations. 

Of  course  we  heard  the  usual  account  of  the  monster  eels  in  the 
basin,  and  which  I  believe  is  told  of  every  river  and  pond  in 
the  island.  I  am  aware  there  are  large  eels,  having  been  at 
tbe  death  of  one  weighing  forty-five  pounds ;  but  this  is  rare,  and 
then  they  never  attack  man.  After  inspecting  tiie  cave,  we 
ascended  the  ravine  by  a  path  hewn  out  of  the  bushes  for  us, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  were  again  on  the  brink  of  the  falls.  It 
was  a  grand  scene :  the  foaming,  roaring  waters  below  encircling 
a  pretty  little  island  studded  with  trees  and  shrubs  ;  the  deep 
black  water  in  tbe  back  ground  ;  rocks  piled  fantastically  one 
on  the  other ;  large  clumps  of  luxuriant  ferns  growing  from  the 
interstices ;  the  sides  of  the  ravine  covered  with  trees,  and  a 
lofty  mountain  rearing  its  stately  head  in  the  distance.  The 
long  tortuous  course  of  the  river  could  be  distinctly  traced. 
Xear  the  ialla  it  is  about  two  hundred  yards  wide,  and  very 
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shallow ;  the  bed  filled  with  roeka  and  stones,  oyer  which  the 
water  rushed,  forming  rapids  like  miniature  Niagaras. 

Just  above  the  falls,  on  a  little  flat  farmed  of  vegetable 
d^yrisy  I  found  the  Erica  growing,  but  not  in  flower ;  and  groups 
'  of  the  finest  bamboos  I  ever  saw  were  there. 

After  enjoying  the  scene  to  the  utmost,  we  visited  another 
pretty  little  cascade  called  fioche  Platte,  about  twenty  feet  in 
height,  with  an  unbroken  sheet  of  water  passing  over  a  perfectly 
flat  table-rock  into  a  basin  below.  We  did  not  remain  long 
here,  but  paesed  into  the  forest,  which  grew  to  the  river's  bank, 
our  sapper  still  preceding  us  and  spreading  death  and  destruc- 
tion around.  With  his  sharp  cleaver,  which  was  about  four  feet 
long,  he  laid  low  hundreds  of  pretty  shrubs  and  young  tre^ ; 
and  many  a  delicate  creeper  was  cut  down  and  lay  withering 
in  his  path  that  had  bo  lately  revelled  in  luxuriant  grace. 

I  noticed  many  dead  and  dried  trunks  of  large  trees,  with 
huge  nests  of  the  Caria,  or  vhite  ant,  surrounding  them.  These 
nests  look  like  a  great  mass  of  cinders,  and  when  broken  are 
found  honeycombed  all  through. 

This  species  of  white  ant  is  very  deBtructive  in  a  forest, 
especially  to  vacoas,  but  I  beliere  they  generally  attack  trees 
in  a  sickly  condition.  The  first  signs  of  decay  are  the  appear- 
ance of  a  fungus,  which  is  caused  by  gases  emanating  from 
decomposed  vegetable  matter  in  the  tree.  Then  the  Caria  is 
sure  to  follow,  and  the  doom  of  the  tree  is  sealed.  They  say 
portions  of  these  nests  are  gathered  by  the  Oeolee,  and  prepared 
in  some  way  as  a  decoction  good  for  sore  throats. 

The  servant  to  whom  I  had  entrusted  my  fern  treasures 
suddenly  threw  them  aU  down,  and  disappeared  in  the  thicket. 
I  began  to  gather  them  up  myself,  somewhat  vexed,  when 
presently  he  emerged  bearing  a  large  wasps'  nest  full  of  young. 
He  had  not  deserted  me,  but  having  espied  the  neat  ^e  had 
gone  after  it  ]  and  though  the  wasps  bad  stung  him,  he  carried 
off  his  prize.  I  was  curious  to  know  its  use,  for  he  took  such 
particular  care  of  it  on  the  way  back.  The  guide  told  me  the 
Creoles  esteemed  them  greatly,  and  broiled  them  over  a  quick 
fire,  and  then  with  a  sharp-pointed  stick  picked  out  the  young 
wasps  and  ate  them  \  'Delicious !  sir,  deliciousT  he  said ;  *  I  shall 
try  to  get  the  next  for  myself,  as  I  am  veiy  fond  of  them.' 
Well,  whit«-ant  tea  and  young  broiled  wasps  may  be  good  for 
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those  who  like  them — chaetin  a  aon  goUt — but  I  would  rather 
be  ezcased. 

Three-qriarterB  of  an  hour's  hard  tramp  over  Btreams  of 
water  and  hoggy  ground  brought  ue  to  within  a  hundred  feet 
of  another  waterfall,  the  '  Cascade  des  Hirondelles.'  It  is  very 
picturesque,  but  has  not  bo  large  a  body  of  water  as  the  Dya* 
Mamou. 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  river  is  a  considerable-«ized  cave 
called  the  'Swallows'  Cave,'  &om  thAse  birds  being  supposed  to 
build  there  in  vast  numbers  ;  but  I  could  not  find  one  nest.  It 
is  about  fifty  feet  deep  and  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  high.  It 
has  been  formed  by  the  freshets  of  the  river  having  washed  out 
the  layers  of  tufa  between  the  beds  of  lava.  The  names  of 
numerous  visitors  were  cut  in  the  rocks.  After  seeing  all  that 
there  waa  to  be  seen,  we  clambered  up  to  take  another  look  at 
the  cascade.  In  the  little  pools  I  got,  for  the  first  time  in 
Mauritius,  that  singular  water-plant  the  Hydrodicyton  utricu- 
UUum.,  whose  delicate  structure  resembles  a  net,  every  mesh 
being  precisely  alike  ;  aleo  some  specimens  of  Chara  and  two  or 
three  of  the  Potamogeton  utTiculatuin,  or  nataTia, 

After  feasting  our  eyes  on  the  scene  a  short  time,  we  com- 
menced the  ascent  of  the  ravine,  which  is  steep  there,  and  we 
heard  the  cries  and  chattering  of  monkeys.  They  frequently 
congregate  in  hundreds,  and  if  disturbed  will  sometimes  attack 
the  intruder.  We  found  the  ground  often  covered  with  badanier 
nuts  they  had  thrown  down.  Our  guide  told  us  this  forest  was 
formerly  infested  by  maroon  slaves,  who  commiCted  great 
depredations  on  the  surrounding  plantations,  driving  off  cattle, 
robbing  the  poultry-yards,  and  even  white  women  had  been 
taken  into  captivity  by  them.  He  pointed  out  a  lonely  spot 
where  hisgrandfather  was  once  hunting,  when  he  saw  a  desperate 
maroon  up  in  a  tree,  and  as  be  passed  near  the  slave  threw  down 
a  little  wooden  image  on  to  the  rock  at  his  feet.  No  notice 
being  taken  of  this  the  man  concluded  that,  though  armed,  the 
intruder  was  not  after  him,  so  came  down.  Many  a  tale  of 
misery  and  woe  could,  doubtless,  be  told  of  this  forest,  where 
the  cavee  and  numerous  hiding-places  gave  shelter  to  the  run- 
away slaves,  who,  according  to  most  writers,  were  horribly  treated 
by  some  of  the  planters. 

I  managed  to  get  some  fine  specimens  of  the  following  ferns 
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on  our  way  back  to  the  hangar :  the  Odontoaoria  tenui/oUOf 
Gldchenia  dicliotoma,  Sumata  pfsdata,  Lonchiiis  jnibeecens, 
Aspleniums,  TrichomaneB,  and  a  host  of  others. 

The  Boil  about  this  region  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  every- 
thing groire  luxuriantly,  from  the  constant  showers.  I  noticed 
a  curioua  geological  formation  cropping  out  in  some  parts  of 
the  foreat,  which  was  of  bright  red,  a  little  harder  than  pipe- 
clay, and,  contrasting  with  the  _bright-leaved  shrobs,  had  a 
singular  appearance.  As  I  was  searching  after  ferns  I  came 
upon  part  of  a  human  skull.  It  was  much  decomposed,  and 
had  probably  been  for  years  exposed  to  the  elements. 

From  the  interstices  grew  a  little  white  liane — life  in  death ; 
and,  after  examining  it,  I  laid  it  carefully  hack.  I  looked  about, 
but  could  not  find  the  other  parts.  It  was  a  negro's  skull,  as 
their  formation  is  unmistakable.  'Poor  fellow,'  I  thought; 
*  you  might  have  been  a  slave  driven  by  your  cruel  master  to 
this  stronghold,  there  to  die  of  starvation,  and  perhaps  on  this 
very  spot  welcomed  death  as  an  end  to  your  miseries.'  I  turned 
away  saddened,  yet  thankful  that  the  foulest  hlot  on  humanity, 
the  slave  trade,  ie  fast  disappearing,'  and  will  very  soon  be 
amongst  the  things  that  were. 

The  return  path  to  the  hangar  was  more  open  than  the  one 
we  traversed  in  the  morning ;  and  we  could  see  the  Terre  Rouge 
Mountains  looming  up  before  us  covered  with  vegetation,  with 
the  exception  of  the  western  spur,  which  appeared  quite  barren, 
and  6:0m  our  position  its  shape  resembled  a  Texan  ranger's  saddle. 
I  must  not  foi^t  a  story  told  by  our  guide  of  this  same  spur. 
He  said  that,  many  years  ago,  a  slave  woman  had  fled  from  her 
master  to  the  woods  for  refuge  near  this  locality.  Being  disco- 
vered and  pursued,  she  fled  to  one  of  the  barren  cliffs  on  the 
side  of  the  mountain,  flung  herself  over  the  precipice,  and  was 
dashed  to  pieces. 

My  sympathies  were  not  so  vividly  roused  as  might  have 
been  expected,  knowing  the  wonderful  propensity  of  this  class 
for  repeating  marvellous  tales  ;  and  I  put  it  down  amongst  the 
monster  eel  and  other  stories  of  a  similar  kind. 

For  a  few  minutes  the  sun  broke  through  the  thick  clouds, 
but  evidently  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  contend  against 
the  rain  and  gloom,  so  quickly  disappeared. 

>  Of  comM  it  DO  longer  exiiU  in  the  Uauritioi  or  in  Aaj  British  poteeuion. 
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I  regretted  having  only  bo  short  a  time  to  pass  in  this  loca- 
lity, 30  varied  and  abtmdant  was  vegetable  life,  and  changing 
itfl  character  constantly. 

Here  and  there,  on  the  edges  of  the  openings,  was  a  clump  of 
towering  tree-ferns.  No  matter  how  often  one  sees  them, 
every  fresh  group  attracts  the  attention,  and  calls  forth  excla- 
mations of  delight;  and  these,  possibly  from  being  sheltered 
from  the  winds,  had  more  perfect  &onda  than  ordinary. 

After  crossing  an  open  space  covered  with  high  grass,  we 
re-entered  the  forest  by  a  narrow  path  cut  by  the  ckaeseurs  to 
enable  them  to  penetrate  to  the  interior  of  theee  wilds.  Rave- 
nalas  were  everywhere  abundant,  but  their  grand  crests  of  leaves 
were  often  slit  into  ribbons.  The  flowers  are  very  insignificant, 
whitish,  and  spring  from  borizontal  sheaths,  and  have  a  dry 
banana-shaped  fruit.  The  foot-stalks  of  the  leaves,  when  cut 
near  the  ba^e,  yield  a  plentiful  supply  of  liquid,  not  only  to 
refresh  the  traveller  in  a  dry  and  thirsty  land,  but  to  preserve 
the  tree  itself  in  hot  dry  weather. 

We  soon  reached  the  Bivifire  du  Bois  hangar,  and  there 
quitted  our  creole  friend,  after  thanking  him  heartily  for  the 
assistance  he  had  rendered  us.  We  pushed  on  rapidly,  the  rain 
giving  UB  little  respite,  and  found  the  streams  considerably 
swollen  by  all  the  rain  since  morning. 

However,  our  tramp  was  a  jolly  one,  made  so  by  the  excellent 
conversational  powers  of  my  comrades.  Sparkling  chat,  a  song, 
a  hearty  laugh  over  a  stumble — so  time  and  the  road  slipped 
away.  We  took  some  refreshment  at  the  Dhoodie  hangar,  and 
ofiF  again  to  Fr^sanges,  where  our  servants  awaited  us.  We  made 
such  good  use  of  our  time  that  we  got  up  to  Mr.  Currie's  station 
before  the  arrival  of  the  train,  and  were  glad  enough  to  exchange 
otir  soaked,  mud-bespattered  garments  for  a  dry  suit. 

I  dropped  my  companions  one  by  one  at  their  different 
stations,  but  not  before  we  had  sworn  a  compact  to  renew  our 
tramp  on  the  first  opportunity.  I  arrived  in  town  in  time  to 
keep  an  engagement  to  dinner,  where  my  friends,  when  I  told 
them  of  ray  two  days'  excursion,  put  it  half  down  to  Yankee 
invention. 
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OS  THE  BEA,  IS  AND  SEAR  FORT  LOUIS  HARBOUR,   WITH 
DE3CRIPTI0SS   OF  aOME  OF  THE   WOSDEBS   THEBEIS. 

Start  from  Home — Emb&rking  st  tb«  Tron  Fanbron— Docks,  &c.  —Landing 
Bullocks — Scarcity  of  Shipping — Timber-ahip  nnloadiog — AbtuidaQca  of  TisYi — 
Cleomeu  of  W&ter— Findiiig  Cauleipa  and  Ealiepbila— Description  of  E7dro- 
metridee — Erranlia — Couu  of  Mnuritiui — SabEi  and  Frinpng  Corala — Their 
Polype—  Boet  toaching  the  fi««fla — Sbarks  and  other  Monsten — Echinaa — Fish- 
ing up  Calais — Their  Inhabitants — Fungi  Agsriclfonnis— Frspiiring  Corals  for 
•ale— The  Beauty  of  the  Depths— Origin  of  B&rUy  Island— Ita  Shells  and 
Alga — AqiiBjiums — Crabs  under  the  Rocks — Snr^e  Corsla  of  Species  I  haTO 
not  hitherto  fonad — Chmnpagne  Bottles  ;  the  various  Fumes  equally  mischievoqa 
to  Man  and  lieptilee — Actimas — Pngcacious  £eU — Breakfast — Tea  tvrnu  Beer 
or  Brandy— Dragging  the  Tide-poole — Flying  Laffi—Gyninotiraiicbiala— Soldier 
and  Hermit  Crabs — Leaving  the  Island— Ezamiaing  the  Contents  of  ilsheimen's 
Bags — Omites — Lobsters — Butterflias  out  at  Sea— Holothoroidea — Orotboard 
to  dig  up  Fincffi— Bolabella  Bumphi  Shells— Tropic  Birds— The  Mad  Laffs — 
Terrible  Woands  inflicted  by  tbem — Sunset  Visions— Betom  to  the  Tron 
FanfsTon. 

A  DULL  cloudy  momiiig  and  a  sprinkle  of  cold  rain.  These 
being  often  signs  foretelling  a  fine  day,  or,  as  the  Oeolee  say, 
only  a  '  petite  pliiie  de  bon  matin,  n'a  rien  pa,'  I  waa  in  no  way 
discouraged  by  the  prospect.  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  a 
day's  thorough  enjoyment,  and  with  a  Mend  of  like  persuasion 
I  set  off  soon  after  daylight  for  an  excursion  on  the  sea.  Two 
men,  well  used  to  aid  me  in  such  expeditions,  bore  our  nets, 
rakes,  bottles,  fiahing-tackle,  long  boots,  and  such-like  gear, 
and  a  well-filled  basket  of  proviBiona.  Numbers  of  plying  boats 
are  always  on  hand  from  daylight  to  dark,  manned  principally 
by  Arabs  and  Lascars,  who  all  rushed  forward  at  our  appearance, 
pressing  their  claims  to  attention  in  a  villainous  lingo,  half 
Creole,  half  English. 

Many  of  the  old  men  own  several  boats,  and  make  a  great 
deal  of  money  plying  to  and  from  the  shipping.  So  profitable 
is  it,  that  aft*r  a  few  years'  work  some  go  back  to  their  native 
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couotriea  (principally  the  porta  on  the  Bed  Sea)  with  a  coqi- 
fortable  independence.  They  engage  young  felloTS  about 
eighteen  or  twenty  years  old,  and  pay  them  a  mere  trifle  a 
month,  they  themselree  always  collecting  the  fares ;  and  many 
of  these  ladft  make  good  steady  boatmen,  though  some — I  may 
say  most  of  them — are  the  sauciest  rascals  going. 

We  embarked  in  the  large  basin  called  the  Trou  Fanfaron, 
formerly  only  the  outlet  of  a  pett^  stream,  hut,  enlarged  and 
embanked,  it  then  served  for  vessels  to  lie  in  for  repairs  not 
requiring  a  dry-dock.  Within  the  last  fifteen  years  great 
changes  have  taken  place  here.  There  have  been  built,  at  vast 
expense  and  labour,  three  dry-docks  and  two  patent  slips,  and 
there  are  several  spacious  marine  yards  and  boating  companies 
besides.  In  the  former  vessels  of  large  size  can  be  repaired,  and 
one  of  them  can  take  in  two  ships  at  the  same  time.  Unfortu- 
nately the  whole  have  been  little  remunerative,  on  account  of 
the  fever.  Its  frightful  ravages  have  spread  such  terror  among 
sea-captains,  that  they  are  even  yet  reluctant  to  bring  their  ships 
here  and  expose  their  crews  to  its  influence. 

During  the  hurricane-season  (supposed  to  last  from  November 
to  April)  the  bidlockers  that  trade  to  Madagascar  for  the  beef 
supply  of  Mauritius  are  laid  up  in  the  Fanfaron,  as  the  risk  to 
vessels  and  their  living  freight  would  be  too  great  at  that 
period.  At  the  moment  of  our  embarkation  a  huge  ship, 
lately  arrived,  was  discharging  her  cargo  of  bullocks,  and  otir 
men  rest  on  their  oars  for  us  to  witness  the  operation. 

A  broad  belt  is  fastened  round  the  body  behind  the  monstrous 
hump  (so  noticeable  a  feature  in  Madagascar  cattle),  and  then 
the  animal  is  hoisted  out  of  the  hold  by  machinery,  and  quietly 
dropped  over  the  side  into  the  sea.  The  poor  wretches  look 
pitiable  enough  as  they  dangle  helplessly  in  mid-air,  all  their 
limbs  in  a  state  of  collapse,  and  they  must  feel  wonderfully 
astonished  as  they  find  themselves  plunging  below  the  waves. 
Nevertheless,  I  should  think  the  douche  and  subsequent  swim 
to  shore  must  be  very  refreshing  to  their  weary  limbs  so  long 
cramped  in  the  vessel's  hold,  as  well  as  a  great  purifier  from  the 
foul  odours  of  their  temporary  stables.  Across  the  Fanfaron 
extends  the  long  railway-bridge  on  strong  stone  abutments, 
which  excited  the  Creoles'  fears  to  such  a  pitch  when  first 
opened,  that  two-thirds  of  them  declared  they  never  could  or 
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would  cross  it,  and  that  that  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  insure 
8  &iluTe  on  the  north  line.  However,  on  completion,  they 
soon  learnt  to  subdue  their  feelings  and  even  to  cross  tlie  Grand 
Sivet-bridge  coolly,  where  an  accident  would  precipitate  the 
train  hundreds  of  feet  below,  into  the  wide  and  de^  river. 

We  slowly  round  the  point  to  our  left,  where  vast  beds  of 
coral  crop  out  above  the  surface,  and  on  which  the  Custom- 
house  and  other  buildings  comiected  with  the  marine  stand. 
To  the  right  runs  out  a  long  stone  jetty,  on  which  is  in  course 
of  erection  a  church  for  the  sailorB.*  The  old  man-of-war 
(when  no  longer  fit  to  thunder  forth  defiance  and  death)  that 
had  been  converted  into  a  *  Bethel,'  whence  was  given  out  the 
message  of  love,  '  Peace  on  earth  and  good-will  to  men,'  had 
come  to  utter  grief  during  the  last  cyclone ;  so  subscriptions 
were  set  on  foot,  and  resulted  in  funds  enough  for  this  church. 

We  keep  outside  the  shipping,  which  is  ranged  in  tiers  in  the 
inner  harbour.  Formerly  it  was  not  without  great  care  we 
could  Bteer  clear  of  the  ropes  of  the  thronging  craft  of  all 
nations ;  but  now,  alas,  they  lie,  like  *  angels'  visits,  few  and 
very  fiir  between.'  The  few  there  are  show  busy  life,  cleaning, 
painting,  loading  or  unloading  cargo,  principally  done  by 
Malabars,  all  screaming  at  the  top  of  their  voicee  or  chanting 
the  monotonous  notes  in  a  high  key,  without  which  they 
couldn't  move  even  a  bag  of  sugar  or  rice. 

Lines  of  mud-boats  passed  us,  towed  by  a  small  steam-tug, 
taking  their  freight  of  filth  from  the  harbour  to  be  deposited 
far  out  beyond  the  Bell  Buoy.  We  hug  the  shore  towards  Fort 
George  on  the  right,  and  pass  the  coaling-station  for  steameru, 
which  is  close  to  the  berth  appointed  for  these  vessels.  Men 
and  things  in  general  wear  a  cually  aspect ;  and  I  could  not  help 
smiling  to  see,  in  front  of  one  of  the  overseers'  hut«,  a  clump  of 
sugar-canes  growing  green  and  bright  in  the  midst  of  the  black 
dust.  Close  by  is  at  this  time  an  active  scene.  A  large 
American  ship  has  arrived  from  the  East,  laden  with  a  freight 
of  valuable  timber,  principally  the  fJu-famed  teak  wood  from 
Moulmein.  The  spirits  of  the  storm  have  been  busy  with  her, 
and  made  wild  work  of  her  spars  and  rigging,  and  battering  her 
hulk  till  she  is  obliged  to  unload  her  cargo.     The  giant  logs, 

■  Since  complttod. 
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once  the  mighty  monarchs  of  Bome  Indian  foroBt,  are  being 
rafted  from  her,  and  lie  in  hundreds,  floating  about  and  waiting 
to  he  piled  on  shore  by  the  coolies. 

Another  sprinkle  of  rain,  and  out  comes  the  sun,  dispersing 
the  mist^  on  land  and  sea.  The  clouds  roll  away,  leaving  only 
a  nightcap  on  the  head  of  the  Pouce,  which,  with  the  adjacent 
hills,  half  Buushine  half  shade,  looms  grandly  in  the  background 
of  the  city.  Clearly  defined  are  the  Peter  Both  with  it«  royal 
head,  and  the  Little  Peter  Both,  which  is  a  miniature  likeness 
of  its  namesake.  Sharply  outlined  against  the  sky  stand  the 
fire-worn  clifis  of  the  Signal  Mountain,  and  faintly  visible  in 
the  distance  are  Mount  Ory  and  the  Corps  de  Garde,  not 
yet  cleared  of  mlat.  The  sea  is  still  as  an  inland  lake,  scarcely 
a  ripple  on  its  surface ;  even  the  outer  reefs  are  only  marked  by 
a  slight  crest  of  foam  till  they  approach  the  Point  aux  Caves, 
where  the  waves  are  always  breaking  angrily. 

Numbers  of  pirogues  and  fishing-boats  are  coming  in  rapidly 
for  the  early  morning  market,  laden  with  the  finny  spoils  of 
the  preceding  night.  The  whole  harbour  swarms  with  fish,  and 
the  strokes  of  our  oars  constantly  startle  shoals  of  mullets  that 
spring  out  of  the  water,  their  silver  sides  glistening  in  the  sun. 

We  now  begin  to  see  the  corals  on  the  bottom  distinctly,  but 
our  present  quest  takes  ub  near  Fort  George,  away  from  these 
crystal  waters,  to  a  spot  where  I  know  a  bank,  not  of  odour- 
breathing  thyme,  but  composed  of  the  densest  mud  mixed  with 
coal-dust  this  dirty  harbour  can  produce.  And  now  our  work 
commences.  Out  come  the  buckets  and  dishes  for  washing ; 
and  my  friend  waits,  spectacles  on  nose,  with  magnitying-glasses, 
sea-weed  hook,  &c.,  all  in  readiness  to  clutch  whatever  my  rake 
brings  up. 

I  know  of  old  that  in  this  mud  lies  a  bed  of  the  precious 
Haliotphila  Madagascariensis  (Steidel).  Up  comes  a  mass— ■ 
not  of  the  coveted  treasure — but  of  fine  Caulei'pa  denticutaia. 
It  is  quickly  freed  from  its  muddy  coat,  and  the  thick  broad 
fronds  show  as  bright  a  green  as  if  grown  in  the  clearest  spring. 
Next,  I  bring  up  a  quantity  of  H.  ovalie  (R.  Brown),  much  of 
it  in  bud ;  but  many  times  I  have  to  try  over  a  large  space 
before  the  object  of  our  search  is  gained.  In  vain  for  months 
have  I  hunted  for  this  rare  plant  (which  revels  in  the  ooze),  to 
find  it  in  flower ;  but  to-day  we  are  rewarded,  and  after  getting 
some  bucketsful  of  it,  on  close  examination  after  cleaning,  we 
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found  a  few  specimens  in  bud.  Very  carefully  the  beet  are 
laid  in  our  book,  and  others  placed  in  a  bottle  of  sea-water  for 
home  inspection.     A  good  omen  this  for  our  day's  success. 

As  the  sun  by  this  time  has  warmed  the  water  somewhat,  we 
see  numbers  of  what  appear  like  little  white  dote  on  long  legs, 
bobbing  about  and  skimming  over  the  surface  of  the  water  at 
the  swiftest  pace.  These  curious  insects  (for  such  they  prove  to 
be)  are  not  easily  caught,  aa  on  the  approach  of  the  net  they 
disappear  under  the  waves  by  magic ;  and  when  I  had  been 
lucky  enough  to  secure  some,  they  were  so  agile,  and  sprang 
up  the  net  with  such  marvellous  celerity,  that  I  rarely  captured 
more  than  two  or  three  out  of  every  dozen  in  the  net.  They 
belong,  I  believe,  to  the  family  of  the  Hydrometridie,  but  of 
two  species  unknown  to  me.  One  is  grey,  striated  on  the 
abdomen  with  black  lines,  and  a  black  patch  on  the  back. 
The  thighs  are  covered  with  shaggy  down,  and  the  two  pairs  of 
hind  legs  are  very  long,  the  front  pair  near  the  head  very  short. 
The  antennee  are  jointed  like  a  spider's,  and  the  palpi  are 
visible  above  the  head.  Both  are  diamond-shaped,  have  promi- 
nent eyes,  and  are  whitish  on  the  under  side.  From  this 
white  showing  so  constantly,  they  would  seem  to  possess  the 
fiiculty  of  swimming  on  the  back  like  the  Notonectidse,  or  water- 
boatmen. 

The  second  species  is  yellowish  brown,  with  two  transverse 
black  lines  on  each  side  of  the  back,  and  from  them  descend  to 
the  abdominal  extremity  a  double  row  of  lunular  spots,  also 
black,  traversed  by  white  lines.  Two  black  dots  lie  behind 
the  eyes,  and  below  them,  extending  down  each  shoulder,  is  an 
elongated  patch  of  the  same.  The  legs  are  nearly  black,  with 
yellowish  white  base,  and  the  palpi  are  so  small  that  they  are  not 
visible  without  the  aid  of  a  powerful  glass.  I  first  saw  this 
insect  at  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  from  the  shore  to  leeward  of 
the  island.  At  the  beginning  of  summer  they  appear  to  come 
inside  the  reefs  to  breed,  and  in  February  and  March  may 
be  seen  in  hundreds  near  the  shore. 

One  of  the  men  hauls  up  a  floating  mass,  which  proves  to  be 
a  large  Medusa  ;  but  being  injured,  we  are  about  to  return  it  to 
it«  native  element,  when  some  soldiers  on  the  beach  beg  it,  and 
carry  it  off  as  a  great  prize.  One  of  them,  however,  laid  hold 
of  it  with  bis  hands,  but  let  it  drop  like  a  hot  coal,  and  doubt- 
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leas  it  felt  like  one  to  him,  as  nearly  all  irritate  the  skin  greatly 
wheQ  touched.  We  got  a  Bmall  one,  that  I  brought  home  to 
sketch,  of  a  pale  buff,  grey  and  white.  It  somewhat  reaembles 
the  C<3SWi^p6a.  ATidroTneda  (Tiledus),  but  the  disc  is  perfectly 
epherical,  the  divisioiia  grey  with  milk-white  centres,  and  in 
the  middle  a  circle  with  scolloped  edges  white  within,  a  few 
pale  buff  markings  showing  on  it.  The  edges  of  the  disc  are 
straight,  with  a  cord-like  border.  The  arms  are  eight  in  num- 
ber, leaf-shaped,  pale  buff  with  darker  edges,  and  rows  of  white 
suckers  up  them.  It  is  very  graceful  in  its  undulating  move- 
ments, and  it  remained  alive  for  two  days.  The  second  day  I 
could  touch  it  harmlessly,  and  on  the  third  dissolution  began. 
The  leaf-like  appendages  melted  away  gradually,  but  it  was  five 
days  before  the  disc  perceptibly  diminished.  We  lauded  close 
to  the  fort,  to  give  chase  to  some  of  the  numerous  scarlet-clawed 
crabs  there ;  but  they  are  so  waiy  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  capture 
them  as  they  rush  to  their  holes.  While  the  men  were  busy 
with  them,  I  examined  part  of  the  moat,  and  fished  up  some 
pieces  of  coral  covered  with  curious  green-striated  zoophytes. 
Here  and  there  amongst  them  were  a  few  fronds  of  the  beautiful 
plant  the  Acetabularia  erenulata  (Lam.).  I  believe  this  is 
the  first  time  this  plant  has  been  found  in  Mauritius.  The 
fronds  were  barely  an  inch  in  height,  and  the  exquisite  daisy- 
like cups  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter. 

We  now  turn  our  boat's  head,  and  steer  to  the  left  for  Barkly 
Island.  Before  we  enter  the  deep  mid-channel  of  the  harbour, 
we  hook  up  one  of  the  Errantia '  that  lie  thickly  strewn  over 
the  coral  bottom.  Many  are  over  five  feet  long,  and  look  round 
and  plump  in  the  water,  but  when  brought  in  on  a  stick  hang 
limp  and  most  repulsive-looking.  They  are  fond  of  basking  in 
the  Buu  in  shallow  water,  but  bide  themselves  in  the  crevices 
of  the  coral  rocks  when  distiirbed.  If  they  find  escape  impos- 
sible, they  will  contract  into  a  heap,  but  float  out  again  directly 
they  are  placed  in  water.  Their  Creole  name  is  '  S'embrasse,' 
and  truly  they  hug  everything' they  touch.  They  are  covered 
with  hooked  spines  (accicuU),  which  are  so  small  that  to  the 
naked  eye  they  resemble  only  dots  or  tubercles  all  over  the 
skin.  The  animal  can  evidently  retract  or  protrude  them  at 
will,  as  at  times  different  parts  of  the  body  are  quite  smooth,    ' 
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but  never  all  at  once.  This  species  is  of  a  sandy  and  greenieh 
gray  colour,  with  dark  lines,  and  a  fine  head  of  fleshy,  olive- 
coloured  tentacles,  beautifully  feathered  at  each  edge,  twelve 
in  number,  that  cover  a  large  pink  mouth  furnished  with  homy 
jaws.  The  body  is  in  tubular  segments,  that  appear  capable  of 
elongation  at  pleasure.  I  had  one  in  a  large  bowl  with  some 
Holothorise,  and  on  the  first  day  they  lay  a  hopelessly  entangled 
mass,  only  their  heads  visible.  On  the  second  day  the  books 
seemed  to  begin  to  lose  their  power,  and  by  the  end  of  the  third 
day  they  were  scarcely  perceptible.  After  death  I  could  handle 
it,  though  when  alive  it  caused  violent  irritation  of  the  dcin. 

While  we  are  Crossing  the  deep  water,  and  enjoying  the 
tranquil  beauty  of  the  morning,  I  will  say  a  few  words  on  the 
coast  of  Mauritius  and  the  coral-reefs. 

Small  as  is  the  actual  extent  of  the  coast  line  of  this  island, 
it  must  ever  be  one  of  superlative  interest  to  the  naturalist, 
from  the  wonderful,  ever-changing-never-ending  field  of  re- 
search these  vast  encircling  coral-reefs  afford.  The  shores  of 
Mauritius  are,  as  a  rule,  the  most  disappointing  and  uninterest^ 
ing  I  ever  bunted  over ;  the  only  exceptions  being  after  heavy 
weather,  when  they  are  strewn  with  sea-weed.  For  weeks 
together  I  have  explored  them  in  my  early  morning  rambles, 
and  not  found  shell  nor  plant  worth  taking. 

Yet  it  appears  that  all  the  world  imagines  both  are  to  be 
had  in  abundance  for  the  trouble  of  picking  up,  from  the  con- 
stant applications  I  have  from  friends  in  Eiuope  and  America 
— a  woeful  mistake,  for  it  is  a  great  rarity  to  find  a  good  or  per- 
fect shell  OD  the  Bhore.  The  dSbrie  of  the  deposits  of  f^es  of 
shells  and  corals  lie  piled  up  on  most  parts  of  the  coast,  only 
making  it  the  more  provoking,  as  they  show  the  incalculable 
wealth  of  conchological  treasures  in  these  seas,  and  the  hope- 
lessnees  of  jMrocuring  them.  Olives  of  the  greatest  beauty 
swarm  on  the  reefs,  yet  in  three  years  I  have  not  found  a 
dosen  on  the  shore. 

To  acquire  the  treasures  of  the  deep  here,  you  must  don  a 
suitable  dress,  old  and  thick,  not  forgetting  long  and  strong 
boots,  and  wade  along  at  low  water  over  the  inner  reefe ;  and 
there,  if  a  true  lover  of  nature,  in  a  very  short  time  you  will 
forget  the  shore^s  eterility  in  the  varied  and  wondrous  forms  of 
animal  life  you  will  meet  at  every  step. 
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.  What  marvels  might  be  revealed  to  one  with  abundant  leisure 
for  the  task,  and  the  raqtusite  amount  of  Bcientific  knowledge, 
to  ezamine  the  reefs  carefully,  noting  down  eveiy  discovery — a 
work  of  profit  and  pleasure  to  him  who  shall  undertake  it,  and 
one  that  will  open  many  a  new  page  in  marine  zoology.  It 
requires,  however,  infinite  skill  and  patience,  for  the  sea  does  not 
render  up  its  secrete  without  considerable  of  both. 

These  waters  appear  to  possess  most  &vourable  circumstances 
for  the  growth  of  the  coral  polyps.  Being  in  the  sub-torrid  zone, 
they  have  the  mean  temperature  (about  68°)  which  is  supposed 
to  be  best  suited  to  coral  life.  The  whole  island  is  surrounded 
by  reefs,  with  breaks  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  small  portoa  of  the  southern  coast,  which  is  precipitous, 
and  where  fresh-water  streams  are  constantly  pouring  down 
volumes  of  mud  into  the  ocean,  both  of  which  are  antagonistic  to 
the  development  of  these  polyps,  especially  the  latter,  as  they 
require  clear  water  to  work  in.  The  inntmierable  rivers  of  lava 
that  in  former  times  flowed  far  into  the  sea  from  the  terribly 
active  volcanoes  in  Mauritius,  and  the  submerged  cones  of  the 
great  tract  of  land  once  in  this  vicinity,  afforded  foundations  oa 
which  these  vast  sea-walls  have  beeu  constructed. 

The  reefs  extend  from  one  to  five  miles  from  shore,  and  at 
low  water  it  is  shoal  enough  for  the  fishermen  to  ply  their  craft 
in  all  but  boisterous  weather. 

A  great  part  of  the  inner  reefe  lie  a  few  feet  &om  the  surface, 
and  some  are  partially  exposed  at  very  low  tides.  This  does  not 
appear  to  have  an  injiuious  efiect  on  the  polyps ;  indeed,  I  find 
it  is  an  ascertained  fact  that  some  species  of  coral  will  endure 
temporary  exposure  to  the  sun.' 

When  we  reflect  on  the  wondrous  power  these  minute 
animalcuhe  have  of  separating  the  calcareous  matter  from  the 
ocean  to  build  their  cells,  it  is  truly  '  marvellous  in  our  eyes.' 
Numerous  as  the  coral  polyps  are,  yet  each  one  has  not  only  its 
own  peculiar  form  and  manner  of  constructing  -  its  habitation, 
but  its  well-defined  position  in  the  reefs,  as  to  the  depth  it 
requires  to  fulfil  the  position  of  its  growth.  From  40  to  60  feet 
is  given  as  the  general  depth  for  reef-builders,  though  some 
writers  go  as  far  as  100. 

■  See  Dona  <hi  conl  fnvnutioni. 
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Below  this  again  are  othets  that  do  not  contribute  to  the 
height  of  the  reef,  but '  grow  under  its  shelter  and  do  not  begin 
to  work  till  it  has  a  certain  height,  and  then  they  fill  the  bot- 
tom towards  the  shore.' '  The  principal  of  the  latter  are  the 
Dendrophyllffi  (the  *  shrubbery '  of  these  sea-forests,  as  Professor 
Agaasiz  calls  them).     This  writer,  who  has   made  corals  an 


eapecial  study  during  a  long  life,  gives  a  most  interesting 
description  of  the  coral  polyp,  from  which  I  quote  some  of  the 
main  facts. 

He  says :  *  GortdB  are  a  part  of  the  body  of  the  animal,  *  as  bones 


are  of  our  frame ;  they  are  the  solid  portion  of  it  when  alive. 
They   are  built  upon  a  plan  of  radiation,  and  consist  of  a 

'  See  AgMBiz  on  coml  life. 

'  So  coDitaDtly  bnt  enoDeaatlf  «ulUd  '  Ul  tugecL' 
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number  of  equal  part^,  diverging  from  a  vertical  axis,  and 
arranged  in  a  perfectly  Bymmetrical  way.  They  have  a 
central  month,  and  a  number  of  feelers  surroiinding  the  upper 
part  of  the  body,  which  receive  the  food.  This  mouth  opens 
into  a  sac,  which  is  the  digestive  cavity,  having  a  hole  through 
which  the  digested  food  iB  carried  into  the  main  cavity  of  the 
body.  This  latter  is  divided  by  radiating  partitions  into  a 
number  of  chambers  communicating  with  one  another  at  the 
centre,  but  not  united  there. 

'  Such  an  animal  when  soft  is  a  sea-anemone,  but  let  the  walls 
be  loaded  with  limestone  and  become  stiff,  then  we  have  a 
coral.' 

The  Professor  states  another  still  more  curious  feet,  and  one 
still  less  generally  known  than  the  above,  and  which  solves  one 
of  the  most  perplexing  questions  in  the  study  of  these  animals 
— viz.  Whence  come  the  new  corals  that  build  up  the  various 
portions  of  the  reef?  Heaays:  'Ooeiamining  these  animals, 
we  find  along  the  partitions  which  divide  the  internal  cavity 
bunches  of  eggs,  and  the  young  which  are  hatched  from  these 
eggs  are  free,  and  swim  in  the  water.  They  are  little  pear-shaped 
bodies  surrounded  with  innumerable  fringes  which  keep  them 
revolving  in  the  water.  They  move  about  until  they  find  a 
proper  resting-place,  where  they  fix  themselves  and  grow.' 

Whenever  there  is  a  reef  which  has  grown  up  to  the  level, 
say  of  six  fiithoms,  where  the  second  set  of  corals  come  in, 
there  will  be  found  these  little  floating  animals,  which  subse- 
quently attach  themselves  to  the  reef  at  their  proper  level, 
and  grow.  Then  another  set  will  come  in,  iu  the  same  way, 
find  their  proper  resting-place,  and  so  build  up  the  reef. 

The  outer  and  inner  reefs  present  a  widely  different  appearance. 
In  the  former  a  certain  order  is  observed.  Here  are  the  gigantic 
Astreas,  with  their  complicated  inner  structure  and  deep  surface 
pits,  the  corrugated  sides  of  which  are  lined  with  polyps  so  de- 
licate and  flower-like.  These  animals  are  short  and  cylindrical, 
with  rounded  mouths  in  the  centre  of  the  disc,  and  an  indefinite 
number  of  tentacles,  often  spreading  out  to  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  yet  not  one  interfering  with  its  neighbour.  There  are 
several  species  here.  I  have  found  dead  fr^ments  with  pits 
nearly  an  inch  wide,  and  greatly  resembling  the  drawings  of 
LithoBtrotum  Canadenae  (Caatelnau),  in  the  St.  Louis  limestone 
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of  the  sub-carboniferous  period  ;  aod  again  I  see  others  with 
pite  varying  from  two  to  five  lines. 

The  inner  reefs  are  strewn  with  gigantic  heads  of  Astreas 
wrenched  from  the  reef-wall  bysome  hurricane,  often  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  and  weighing  some  tons.  Manv  of 
these  great  blocks  are  far  above  the  present  sea  level  in  the 
Black  River  valley — one  of  the  numerous  proo&  of  the  rising  of 
the  island. 

Next  come  the  magnificent  Meandrinas,  of  varied  form  and 
size,  but  generally  heading  like  the  Astreas.  I  frequently 
bring  up  large  detached  corals  of  this  group  covered  with  a 
polyp  of  the  brightest  green,  which  retain  its  colour  for  a 
long  time  by  keeping  it  in  the  dark.  All  I  get  alive  have  the 
peculiar  surface  meanderings  much  smaller  than  those  in  the 
monster  dead  blocks  I  constantly  find  on  the  shore. 

After  the  Meandrinas  come  Porites,  Millepores,  and  other 
similar  groups.  This  order  must  not  be  taken  literally,  as, 
though  occasionally  they  may  be  found  in  pretty  regular  suc- 
cession, and  these  are  the  principal  of  the  reef-builders,  yet 
they  more  frequently  grow  together  promiscuously  at  different 
depths  ;  some  species  of  Astreas  requiring  deep  water  and  others 
lying  on  the  sur&ce,  and  bo  on  for  all  the  others. 

The  above-mentioned  are  those  principally  used  for  lime,  and 
it  is  curious  to  watch  a  large  boat  unloading,  and  see  the  mon- 
ster blocks  tossed  on  shore  to  be  broken  up.  Many  a  precious 
weed  have  I  found  on  examining  them,  which,  but  for  this  acci- 
dent, I  might  never  have  seen  in  a  lifetime.  Many  of  the 
Pontes  are  so  solid  and  hard,  it  takes  heavy  blows  to  split 
them.  The  lime-burners  frequently  go  to  the  outer  reefs,  and 
bring  back  a  load  of  the  loveliest  of  all  the  corals,'  the  Madre- 
pores, the  upper  group,  and  the  Fungi,  which  are  not  reef- 
builders. 

They  have  a  particular  kind  of  hook  for  the  purpose,  and 
detach  large  branches  of  living  corals,  which  they  prepare  for 
sale.  This  is  not  easy  work,  for  enormous  sharks  swarm  the 
vicinity,  and  it  is  a  wonder  more  accidents  do  not  occur.  The 
corals   are  chosen  that  form  handsome  clusters  or  branches, 

'  I  U8S  this  word  ai  eveijone  here  does,  without  sjiy  lefereoee  to  its  sdealiflc 
■ignlficatioD,  corala  (actually  furming  no  ptrt  of  the  groop  MadreporidK. 
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and  they  are  buried  in  the  sand  for  a  certain  number  of  daya, 
when  they  begin  to  whiten.  They  are  very  particular  as  to 
the  time,  for  if  left  too  long  they  blacken  and  are  spoilt. 
When  dug  up  they  are  exposed  to  the  full  blaze  of  the  sun,  and 
every  day  sprinkled  with  sea-water,  till  they  resemble  masBes  of 
frosted  snow.  They  are  generally  sold  amongst  the  shipping, 
as  the  sailors  give  good  prices  for  them  to  take  home,  the 
people  there  caring  little  for  such  things.  The  Creoles  have  a 
notion  that  a  piece  of  coral  in  a  house  induces  headache. 

The  destructive  power  of  the  periodical  cyclones  on  the  reefe 
is  enormous ;  huge  masses  of  coral  are  dislodged,  and  carried 
in  towards  the  shore,  where  they  still  go  on  growing,  though 
less  vigorously  than  heretofore,  and  form  an  irregular  surface, 
when  sheltered  &om  the  force  of  the  waves,  but  never  a  com- 
pact reef  like  that  exposed  to  the  ever-surging  billows. 

The  reefs  in  Orand  Port  Bay,  on  the  coast  near  Black  River, 
and  round  the  Mome,  are  the  most  extensive.  Id  the  first-men- 
tioned they  are  making  in  rapidly,  and  in  no  very  long  period  of 
time  this  bay  will  be  impassable  for  any  but  the  smallest  fishing- 
boats.  Not  from  the  quick  growth  of  the  corals,  which  is  of 
the  slowest  possible,  as,  according  to  the  greatest  authorities, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  have  been  required  to  bring  the 
reefs  to  their  present  size.  It  is  from  the  masses  of  loose  coral, 
shell  drift,  coral  dibrie,  and  sand  brought  in  by  every  tide,  and 
heaped  up  by  every  south-easter  or  hurricane. 

A  contemplation  of  the  sea,  even  in  persons  who  look  on  it 
only  as  a  'waste  of  waters,'  generally  induces  a  feeling  of 
seriousness,  if  not  of  sadness.  It  has  a  powerful  attraction  for 
many  who  rarely  give  more  than  a  passing  thought  to  the 
countless  hordes  of  living  beings  within  it.  What  endless 
reflections,  then,  must  it  evoke  for  those  who  believe  with 
Humboldt  that  the  '  sea  contains  within  its  bosom  an  exube- 
rance of  life  of  which  no  other  portion  of  the  globe  could  give 
us  any  idea  I '  How  truly  does  another  naturalist  remark,  that 
'  science  has  so  muuh  to  explore  in  it  to  cany  the  knowledge 
already  acquired  to  the  degree  of  perfection  of  which  it  is  sus- 
ceptible I ' 

How  full  are  those  vast  prairies  of  the  deep,  those  ocean 
forests,  of  organised  beings,  all  enjoying  life  under  conditiom  so 
utterly  opposed  to  those  of  terrestrial  origin;  yet  all  luxuriating 
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in  those  hyaline  depths,  whose  profound  beauty  is  neverthelegs 
fraught  vith  horror  and  death  to  man  I 

A  French  writer,  I  think  Lamarck,  Bays, '  we  Sud  in  the  sea 
unity  and  diversity  which  constitute  its  beauty ;  grandeur  and 
simplicity  which  give  it  sublimity.;  power  and  immensity  tliat 
command  our  wonder.' 

A  few  more  centuries,  a  nothing  in  the  world's  age,  but  in 
which  the  greatest  of  earth's  dynasties  may  have  crumbled  to 
dust,  when  myriads  no  tongue  could  count  of  these  fiuil 
architects,  these  tiny  Acalephs  and  Actinoid  Polyps,  have 
perished,  Iheir  bodies  will  form  monuments  that  will  outlast 
the  mightiest  febrica  ever  raised  by  human  hands. 

They  will  exist,  preparing  new  lands  for  new  generations  of 
men.  The  winds  and  waves,  ceaselessly  spreading  ruin  and 
devastation  for  this  age,  are  hourly  helping  to  accumulate  and 
consolidate  on  the  coral  beds  earth  and  vegetation  for  the 
lands  one  day  to  bo  inhabited  by  sentient  beings  whose  intellects 
may  far  exceed  ours,  and  to  whom  perchance  the  secrets  of 
Nature  hidden  from  our  eyes  may  be  laid  bare. 

A  crunching  sound — a  shock — and  I  am  suddenly  brought 
hack  from  speculations  on  the  illimitable  future  to  the  actual 
fact  tliat  my  inattentive  steering  has  brought  us  into  contact 
with  the  reefs  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  deep  channel.  An 
unpleasant  feeling  comes  with  the  shock,  for  in  case  of  upset 
even  the  best  swimmer  has  not  a  great  chance  of  escape,  for 
the  deep  water  swarms  with  sharks.  These  scavengers  of  the 
deep  are  ever  on  the  alert,  as  all  the  dead  animals  either  in 
Port  Louis  or  the  shipping  are  brought  out  here  and  flung  into 
the  sea,  when  they  are  at  ouce  devoured. 

The  Tiger  Shark  is  one  of  the  most  voracious  of  its  tribe,  a 
true  man-eater,  quite  as  ferocious  as  the  ^^^(^Tia  ma^^ei{8(Shaw), 
or  Hammer-headed  Shark,  also  a  native  of  these  seas,  but  which  is 
rarely  caught.  Young  sharks  are  brought  almost  daily  to  the 
market,  where  they  are  sold,  cut  up  in  slices,  to  the  Indians,  who 
take  a  pleasure  in  eating  them,  out  of  revenge  for  the  numbers 
of  human  victims  made  a  meal  of  by  the  creatures  yearly. 

It  ia  very  rare  for  a  shark  to  be  seen  inside  the  reefs  in  shallow^ 
water,  but  they  infest  the  deep  channels  or  breaks  in  the  reefs 
at  the  entrance  ofeverybay  on  the  coast.  The  Bay  of  Tombeau, 
of  Paul  and  Virginia '  fame,  has  acquired  a  terrible  notoriety  for 
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accidents — pirogues  or  boats  frequently  upsetting,  and  one  or 
more  of  the  occupants  finding  a  grave  in  tbe  liideous  jaws  of 
some  monstrous  shark. 

I  assisted  at  the  capture  of  one  of  these  brutes  on  board  an 
American  whale-ship.  A  bait  was  put  on  a  large  hook,  with  a 
strong  chain  attached  to  a  three-inch  rope  as  a  line.  When  he 
felt  the  hook  he  ran  out  some  fifteen  jathoma  from  the  ship  and 
came  aear  breaking  the  line.  A  boat  was  lowered,  and  one  of 
the  men  sent  a  harpoon  into  him,  when  he  made  straight  at  the 
boat ;  but  a  whaleman's  nerves  are  Qot  easily  flurried,  and  a 
steady  blow  with  a  whale-spade  severed  the  vertebra  just  behind 
the  shoulder,  otherwise  he  would  probably  have  apeet  the  boat. 
When  brought  on  board  and  measured,  it  was  fifteen  feet  long, 
and  tbe  jaws  twenty-eight  inches  in  diameter.  On  opening  it, 
tiventy-two  young  sharks  were  taken  out  of  the  creature,  most  of 
them  two  feet  long.  The  liver  filled  a  small  barrel,  and  yielded 
a  considerable  quantity  of  oil.  I  have  it  from  good  authority  tbac 
sharks  twenty-five  feet  long  have  been  caught  off  the  harbottr. 

Dog-fish,  skate,  rays,  ajid  other  voracious  fish,  are  constantly 
captured,  and  all  find  ready  sale  among  the  black  races. 

As  we  slowly  glide  over  the  shoal-water  we  can  see  the 
corals  bristling  with  Echini ;  and  it  is  a  lovely  sight,  as  we  gaze 
down  between  the  great  blocks,  to  see,  at  the  bottom  of  pools 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  deep,  numbers  of  Actinise  in  full  blow 
and  many-hued  fish  disporting  among  them.  One  lovely  Actinia 
I  see  for  the  first  time,  the  tentacles  striated  pink  and  white  and 
yellow,  and  they  appear  very  long,  though  that  may  be  from  the 
effect  of  the  water.  I  try  hard  to  detach  one,  but  without  success. 
Another  animal,  equally  beautiful,  I  succeed  in  getting,  but  it 
resulted  in  the  tube  of  an  Annelide  about  two  inches  long, 
of  a  rongh  dirty  brown.  I  suppose  I  injured  it  in  forcing  it 
firom  the  rock,  where  it  clung  so  tenaciously,  as  it  never  opened 
again. 

I  preserved  the  case,  which,  though  rough  outside,  was  smooth 
as  satin  within. 

The  Echiiu,  both  mornvtmlla^vs  and  eBGvAtnvtViX,  are  abundant ; 
also  one  species  I  do  not  know,  that  has  long  fine-pointed  spines 
nearly  four  inches  in  length,  beautifully  striated,  claret-colour 
and  white,  crossing  each  other  in  all  directions.  They  are  very 
difficult  to  preserve,  they  are  so  brittle,  and  are  most  troublesome 
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to  the  fisherman,  as  the  spines  are  serrated,  and  when  they  break 
in  the  flesh  are  not  easily  extracted. 

Another  very  common  Echinus  has  a  brown  abell  with  white 
spines  barely  an  inch  long.'  I  have  frequently  taken  them 
home,  and  laid  them  on  the  ground  for  the  liquids  to  exude, 
when  the  small  black  ant  would  attack  them,  climb  up  the 
shell  and  detach  the  spines  with  the  greatest  activity,  and  each 
walk  off  with  a  load  that  must  he  equivalent  to  what  a  large 
beam  would  be  to  a  man.  When  one  could  not  manage  Ms 
burden,  several  would  help  him  down  the  shell,  and  then  run 
back  to  their  own  work.  It  was  most  amusing  to  watch  theot 
detaching  a  firmly  set  spine,  pushing  under  it  with  their  heads, 
and  rarely  leaving  it  till  they  had  succeeded. 

There  is  a  beautiful  purple  Echinus,  plentiful  at  certain  sea- 
sons, covered  with  hexagonal  plates,  exquisitely  inlaid  and  edged 
with  a  border  of  elongated  onra;  and  another  of  the  same 
coloiir,  with  spines  instead  of  plates.  I  have  taken  at  different 
times  nine  other  species  of  Echini,  variously  coloured,  the 
names  utterly  unkno^vn  to  me. 

One  of  the  men  hauls  up  a  great  branch  of  the  Madrepore 
cervicomis,  and  a  bu^  scene  takes  place  instantly.  Out  le^p 
in  all  directions  small  glittering  fish,  the  young  of  the  Solo' 
centrwm  haetatum,  and  others  I  do  not  know,  green  and  white. 
The  coral  tips  are  all  injured,  so  we  proceed  to  break  it  up, 
and  fronj  every  crevice  creep  crabs  of  all  sizes  and  colours. 
Some,  however',  cling  eo  tenaciously  they  will  part  with  their 
claws  rather  than  loose  their  hold.  Di^^ting-looking,  fiesh- 
coloured  Annelida,  covered  with  white  hairs,  that  punish 
the  intruding  hand  severely ;  Squilbe,  those  queer  creatures 
that  so  much  resemble  the  praying  mantis ;  and  shrimps,  pink, 
olive,  and  bright  green,  make  their  appearance. 

Buried  in  the  crevices  is  the'  black  Opkiocomua  eri/nauxita 
(M.  and  T.) ;  and  how  he  manages  to  tuck  in  his  five  stiff 
armouivplated  legs  into  snch  small  holes  is  always  a  mystery 
to  me,  for  when  in  the  hand  it  is  so  rigid  and  inflexible,  and 
the  limbs  or  some  of  the  joints  break  off  with  a  touch. 

Our  next  haul  is  too  handsome  to  be  treated  so  ruthlessly  as 

the  last,  and  with  the  greatest  care  (one  of  the  men  goin^ 

'  The  acultntut,  1  believe,   I  have  frequently  eaten  it,  and  found  it  m  good  hb  un 
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overboard  to  lend  a  helping  hand)  we  fish  up  a  splendid  branch 
of  the  same  coral  alive,  the  tips  of  pale  lilac  ;  and  hanging  in 
tuftd  all  over  it  is  a  pretty  little  Elachista,  which  we  first  care- 
fully detach.  Clinging  to  it  are  a  number  of  small,  rough, 
brown  crabs,  so  nearly  the  colour  of  the  base  of  the  coral  that 
we  do  not  at  once  notice  them.  They  stick  most  pertinaciously, 
and  are  with  difficulty  got  off,  but  their  legs  do  not  appear  so 
brittle  as  those  of  many  other  species,  so  we  got  a  good  many 
perfect  ones.  The  claws  and  eyes  are  enamelled  of  the  same 
colour  aa  the  corals  on  which  they  are  always  found,  but  when 
dead  they  change  to  pure  white.  On  many  of  the  pieces  of  dead  . 
coral  we  saw  large  cluBters  of  the  Digencea  aimplsx,  which  looks 
so  velvety  when  alive,  but  quite  spoils  in  the  diying. 

Lying  about  on  the  bottom  are  hundreds  of  mushroom  corals 
{Fungus  agantdformis).  They  are  very  small  on  the  inner 
reefs,  and  mostly  flat,  but  when  alive  are  curious  and  interest- 
ing. They  have  no  apparent  hold  on  the  rocks  they  lie  on, 
there  are  no  tentacles  visible,  and,  according  to  Rhymer  Jones, 
'  they  have  no  separate  oi^ns  for  the  performance  of  the 
vital  functions.  The  thin  membraneous  fllm  apparently  ab- 
sorbs the  materials  for  its  support  &om  the  water,  and  deposits 
within  its  substance  the  calcareous  particles  which  it  secretes, 
moulding  them  to  form  its  peculiar  skeleton.' 

I  have  taken  them  alive  and  kept  them  so  for  two  days  in  a 
bowl  of  sea-water.  Their  '  gelatinous  investment '  scarcely 
contracts  &om  merely  lifting  the  mushroom  out  of  the  sea,  but 
if  touched  with  a  finger  it  shrinks  visibly.  All  the  laminse  are 
filled  with  this  gelatinous  substance,  of  a  brilliant  mottled 
scarlet,  green,  and  white,  and  when  undisturbed  it  will  over- 
flow and  cover  them,  and  has  a  singular  appearance  as  it  oscillates 
io  the  water.  At  intervals  on  its  surface  are  the  soft  sucker- 
like vesicles  of  a  bright  lilac  colour,  which  swell  out  when  at 
rest,  but  shrink  into  the  mass  if  touched.  These  vesicles 
were  once  supposed  to  be  rudimentary  tentaculee,  but  are  now 
believed  to  be  filled  with  air  to  support  the  animal  in  an  up- 
right position,  as  when  overturned  they  appear  to  die ;  I  have 
never  found  a  live  one  reversed.  Some  of  these  Fungi  of  the 
sea  are  tinted  lilac  and  green  only.' 

I  I  bave  tnkea  Iwo  other  spcduB  nl  diBtreat  tini>«  of  Jifferrnl  cofoon. 
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Very  fine  hollow  ooes  are  taken  from  the  outer  reefs  and 
bleached  for  sale.  I  have  seen  one  ovet  a  foot  across,  which 
was  mounted  with  a  silver  handle  for  a  card  basket,  and  it 
made  an  exceedingly  pretiy  and  unique  omameat  for  a  lady's 
table. 

^e  drag  up  a  netful  of  detached  corals,  and  they  are  alive 
with  small  etar-fish,  scarlet,  brown,  greenish ;  the  latter 
mottled,  and  always  with  two  or  three  short  arms  and  two  very 
long  ones,  or  some  of  them  broken,  but  the  wound  healed,  and 
the  end  ronnded  again,  and  not  appearing  at  all  to  interfere 
■  with  the  creature's  locomotive  powers.  From  some  hits  of  corals, 
worn  till  they  resemble  small  flat  stones,  hang  long  wreaths  of 
Sargassum,  the  disc-like  root  sticking  so  fast  that  it  requires  a 
knife  to  dislodge  it.  Every  leaf  is  covered  with  a  pale  pink 
parasite,  the  Jania  antennina  (Kutz),  and  at  first  sight  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  plant. 

One  variety  of  Madrepore  is  of  the  palest  rose>  on  the  tips  of 
the  polyp  cells,  the  upper  ones  of  which  are  much  larger  than 
the  lower,  and  all  are  elongated  and  narrow ;  whereas  the  lilac- 
coloured  ones  are  rounder  and  the  upper  cells  cup-shaped. 

Twice  only  have  I  found  a  curious  and,  I  believe,  rare  coral,  a 
species  of  Galaxea.  It  is  so  fragile  that  it  ia  quite  impossible  to 
get  it  up  with  rake  or  hook ;  so  that,  protected  from  cat-fiah,  lafe, 
or  other  troublesome  customers  by  my  long  boots,  I  jump  over- 
board and  bring  up  the  little  beauty  in  my  hands.  Instead 
of  branching,  it  is  .a  series  of  slender  but  solid  irregular-shaped 
tubes,  about  two  inches  long,  that  grow  in  tufts  of  ten  or 
twelve  dozen.  These  tubes  are  grouped  together  by  being  im- 
bedded in  a  soft  white  honeycombed  matrix  for  about  a  third  of 
their  length,  as  fine  as,  and  greatly  resembling,  threads  of  lace. 
This  small  coral  is  indescribably  lovely  in  the  water  when  alive. 
The  top  of  each  tube  is  laminated,  and  is  of  pure  white ;  the 
interstices  of  the  laminee  are  filled  with  a  brilliant  glaucous 
green  and  mottled  white  gelatine,  very  like  the  animal  of  the 
Fungi :  the  lower  part  is  brown.  The  tubes  are  only  laminated 
about  two  lines  in  depth,  and  the  plates  are  shaped  like  a  broad 
spear-point  set  on  edgeways,  every  one  being  finely  serTat«d. 
There  are  twelve  large  laminae  with  a  small  one  between  each, 
the  inner  edges  all  meeting  round  a  hollow  centre.  Wben  living, 
a  sm^l  tentacle,  of  the  e<hape  of  a  pin's  head  set  on  a  point, 
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appears  above  each  plate,  and  they  do  QOt  appear  as  sensitive 
as  most  of  the  Polyps,  for  they  scarcely  retract  on  touch.  In 
one  specimen  I  found  two  of  the  tubes  united,  and  a  niunber 
of  little  ones  sprouting  round  the  top  like  a  hen-and-chickens 
daisy. 

These  tufls  at  once  arrest  the  eye  among  the  dingy  masses 
of  coral  they  rest  on,  and  for  the  moment  they  forcibly  re- 
minded me  of  a  bunch  of  snowdrops  springing  from  the  dark 
earth — a  singular  idea  to  cross  one  under  a  tropical  sun  ;  but 
there  is  no  accounting  for  the  vagaries  of  thought,  which  seems 
to  delight  in  drawing  comparisons  between  things  of  the  most 
opposite  nature. 

The  water  is  here  so  transparent  that  we  can  see  to  a  depth  of 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  the  hollows  between  the  larger  coral 
rocks ;  and  we  never  tire  of  gazing  into  those  deep  pools,  with 
their  cool  quiet  beauty,  bo  unlike  the  upper  waters.  We  are 
nearing  Barkly  Island,  and  between  it  and  the  shore  at  Fort 
William  the  water  is  so  shallow  that  the  boat  can  only  just  pass 
at  low  tides.  Beds  of  L'lvce  now  show,  and  we  run  into  a  little 
inlet ;  and  while  out  boatmen  moor  their  boat  with  a  primitive 
anchor  made  of  a  lump  of  coral,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to 
give  some  description  of  the  origin  of  this  singular  islet. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  1868  will  be  for  ever  famous  in 
the  annals  of  cyclones  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  From  January  to 
IVIarch  they  were  raging  in  one  part  or  other  of  it.  Twice  they 
visited  Mauritius,  both  times  inflicting  serious  losses  on  ship- 
ping and  sugar  plantations.  The  first  cyclone  lasted  from  the 
14th  to  the  16th  of  January,  which,  passing  close  to  the  island, 
created  a  tremendous  sea,  the  waters  breaking  furiously  over  the 
N.  and  W.  coasts.  At  the  entrance  of  Port  Louis  Harbour,  the 
waves  were  truly  frightful,  throwing  up  piles  of  coral  debris, 
at  the  right  hand  (going  in),  and  forming  au  islet  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  in  length,  in  some  places  from  four  to  six  feet  high. 
This  was  nearly  united  to  the  mainland,  there  being  only  a  foot  or 
two  of  water  covering  the  banks  opposite  Fort  William,  and 
I  have  Qo  doubt  another  hurricane  wilt  unite  them  altogether. 

On  the  morning  of  the  l€th  I  went  with  an  American  crew 
in  a  whale-boat,  and  after  some  difficulty,  and  several  attempts, 
as  the  waves  were  still  high,  and  the  surf  heavy  from  the  reefs, 
we  landed  safely  on  the  new  islet.     The    appearance  of  the 
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broken  blocks  of  coral,  shells,  and  marine  i$t>ria  was  remarkable. 
The  first  thought  that  struck  me  was  to  give  it  a  name,  and 
liiat  of  the  popular  Oovemor  suggested  itself.  I  immediately, 
in  due  form,  gave  it  the  name  of  Barkly  Island,  in  honour  of 
that  patron  of  the  arts  and  sciences  in  Mauritius,  and  the 
rolling  surf,  as  it  dashed  a  volume  of  spray  over  it  (and  us  too), 
gloriously  completed  the  baptism.  This  name  has  been  acknow- 
ledged, and  will  last  as  long  ati  the  islet  itself. 

The  curious  formation  of  Barkly  Island  has  opened  up  to 
conchologistB  many  beautiful  and  hitherto  rare  species  of  shells, 
and  some  quite  unknown.  A  peculiar  characteristic  of  very 
many  of  the  shells  when  first  discovered  was  their  brilliant 
colour,  particularly  those  of  shades  of  yellow.  As  many  aa  350 
species  have  been  found  here,  the  Cones,  Cyprsa,  Mitras, 
Pleurotimas,  and  Tritons  being  very  valuable.  The  place  has 
been  ransacked,  literally  dug  over  to  some  depth,  till  it  is 
difficult  to  find  any  but  the  commonest  shells,  except  at  low 
tide. 

This  morning  we  are  in  luck,  for  it  is  lower  than  I  have  seen 
it  for  a  long  time,  so  that  we  can  go  &r  on  the  ree&.  Out 
everyone  turns,  laden  with  bags,  bottles,  and  sticks,  to  make 
loot  of  everything  that  falls  in  our  way,  except  our  two  boat- 
men, who  looking  upon  us  as  slightly  non  compos  for  giving  our- 
selves so  much  trouble  for  nothing,  bless  Allah  and  his  Prophet 
that  they  are  more  rational,  and  lie  down  at  full  stretch  on  the 
coml  in  the  sun  for  a  morning's  nap. 

It  is  a  misnomer  to  call  this  an  island,  for  there  is  not  an 
inch  of  land  on  it,  nothing  but  a  pile  of  coral,  and  shell  dSbria 
raised  in  the  centre,  and  sloping  to  the  reefs  on  either  side. 
On  the  ea^t  the  surf  is  always  rolling  in,  but  on  the  west  side 
it  is  still  water,  the  waves  only  rising  with  a  gentle  splash  in 
ordinary  weather,  thus  giving  time  for  large  beds  of  Ulva  Luisa 
and  Entromorpha  iiitestinalia  to  grow  and  flourish,  which 
afford  shelter  to  innumerable  marine  animals. 

My  friend  and  I  first  explored  the  east,  while  the  men  dug  in 
the  centre'for  shells.  The  last  night's  tide  has  loft  a  belt  of 
i!ea-weedB  which  we  pounce  on  at  once,  as  we  frequently  find 
many  plants  here  that,  grown  in  deep  waters,  are  rarely  washed 
up  on  the  coast — great  wreaths  of  splendid  Turbinaria  oma- 
ta  (Turner),  two-thirds  of   the  cup-shaped  leaves  filled  with 
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tufta  of  SpkaoeUiria  ti^huloidea  (Kuntz).  Half-buried  in  the 
coral  saDd  with  them  are  heaps  of  Sargassum,  principally  the 
Myriocjsttun  and  PolycyBtum  of  Aghardt,  with  here  and 
there  a  bit  of  the  pretty  little  gracile ;  masses  of  Hypneeas, 
especially  the  very  exquisite  (iivaricata  (GreT.),and  ita  numerous 
varieties. 

We  find  three  species  of  Liagora,  one  the  fine  pulvendwUa 
(Ag.),  so  deep-coloured  when  fresh,  but  which  becomes  a  dingy 
grey  very  rapidly.  Clinging  to  every  plant,  most  difiScult  to 
dislodge,  is  the  Hypncea  vcderUa  (Turner),  the  pest  of  Port 
Louis  Harbour.  Ou  detached  corals  are  planta  of  the  Aiiumaia 
glomerata  (Ag.),  small,  but  resembling  tufts  of  purplish  red 
roses  when  just  out  of  the  water,  but  they  shrivel  and  darken 
directly  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Decomposed,  in  large  quanti- 
ties, lies  the  beautiful  Hypncea  horrida  (Ag.) ;  but  it  is  impos~ 
sihie  to  procure  a  perfect  specimen  of  it,  unless  you  catch  it 
when  floating  to  the  shore. 

Occasionally  we  come  on  the  pretty  rose-spotted  Oypraa 
cr^lenta ;  but  more  numeroufl  are  the  yoimg  of  the  Tigris,  the 
Mauritiana,  and  tlie  Isabellas,  with  their  orange  tips  and  many 
hues.  I  have  found  the  G.  Cemica  at  rare  intervals  hpre,  so 
highly  valued  by  collectorB  at  the  present  time.  As  we  wade  over 
the  reefe  we  meet  with  various  kinds  of  Tritons — on  every  ridge 
the  dull  grey  shells  of  the  grandiTnaculatum.  (Reeve)  edged 
with  it^  silky  brown  fringe,  which  is  soon  lost  when  dead  on  the 
shores.  The  striped  varieties  of  the  T.  ruticidum  (L.)  are  very 
handsome  when  taken  alive,  especially  the  scarlet  and  yellow 
varieties.  The  Tritons  can  be  kept  alive  a  long  time  in  salt 
water,  and  open  out  readily,  showing  the  curious  animal,  white, 
covered  with  various-sized  brown  spots.  Also  the  small  Surf 
Harp,  which  would  make  an  attractive  object  in  an  aquarium, 
with  its  elegant  pink  mantle  studded  with  yellow  stars  and  spots. 
This  attractive  mollusc  may  be  always  found  at  low  tides  on  the 
reef,  and  seems  to  be  a  favourite  morsel  with  some  fish.  Whilst 
wading  in  the  clear  water,  I  saw  a  small  Ourite  dart  after 
something  invisible  to  me,  and  back  again  to  his  hole.  I 
waited  patiently  for  him  with  my  hook-tipped  stick,  and  pre- 
sently captured  him.  In  his  stomach  were  three  pretty  little 
Surf  Harps  which  the  brute  had  only  just  swallowed. 

How  very  few  amongst  the  hundreds  in  the  world  who  have 
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coUectioiiB  of  BlielU  know  anytliing  of  tlie  wondrous  animals 
which  oDce  inhabited  them  ;  yet  what  a  delightful  study  it  is, 
possessing  attractions  which  the  mere  students  of  their  empty 
houses  can  never  realise.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  aquariums  are 
becoming  one  of  the  fashionable  necessities  of  the  day.  I  say 
fashionable,  because,  when  a  thing  is  once  stamped  with  that 
term,  it  is  pretty  sure  to  be  carried  out  to  its  fullest  extent,  and 
numbers  who  scarcely  ever  took  the  trouble  to  think  that  a  shell 
had  an  inmate  before,  will  soon  begin  to  take  pleasure  in  watch- 
ing the  curious  marine  animals  they  are  fortunate  enough  to 
procure.  It  may  be  the  means  of  developing  in  many  a  mind 
the  germs  of  a  love  for  the  study  of  Nature,  which  will  be  one 
good  score  to  the  credit  of  my  Lady  Fashion.  It  will  be  a  great 
benefit  for  the  present  generation,  for  if  the  mothers  are  or  can 
be  brought  to  be  deeply  imbued  with  a  true  appreciation  of  the 
works  of  the  Great  Creator,  their  children  will  be  sure  to  im- 
bibe it.  In  my  humble  opinion,  even  at  the  risk  of  censure 
from  the  whole  Sorosis  Club,  I  hold  that  a  woman  would  be  far 
better  employed  in  telling  her  girls  of  the  beauties  of  a  Bulla 
with  its  azure  tipped-mantle,  or  of  the  gorgeous  scarlet  robe  of 
Conua  fuacatv3,  Uian  in  dianing  the  doctrinea  of  woman's  rights 
into  their  youthful  ears,  and  training  thenx  to  believe  they  are 
bound  to  wage  perpetual  war  against  our  sex. 

We  come  to  a  tolerably  flat  part  of  the  islet,  only  bare  at 
very  low  water,  and  here  a  new  kind  of  hunt  begins,  and  one 
generally  very  profitable.  We  turn  over  the  loose  lumps  of 
coral,  but  unless  there  are  few  live  Crustacea  or  molluscs  stick- 
ing to  them  outside  our  labour  is  in  vain.  Lift  a  large  one 
gently  with  this  outward  and  visible  sign,  and  there  ia  as  much, 
if  not  a  little  more,  below  it  than  we  know  what  to  do  with  all 
at  once. 

Literally  a  mass  of  entangled  living  animals  lies  there  wait- 
ing for  the  returning  tide.  First  spring  out  the  quick  ScUarius 
DussuTnerei,  difficiJt  to  catch  as  they  bound  about,  and  so 
slippery  that  you  can  scarcely  keep  them  when  caught :  they  are, 
however,  harmlees.  Not  bo  the  eels  occasionally  there,  which 
we  let  go,  as  we  have  already  specimens  of  them.  Crabs  from  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  to  three  inches  long  crawl  off  with  alacrity, 
and  some  of  them  give  a  sharp  nip  if  not  carefully  handled. 
Smooth  and  haiiy  anuelides,  star-fish,  shrimps,  and  small  but 
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rare  Echini,  are  all  jumbled  together.  Stranger  still,  you  may 
collect  a  handful  of  shells,  rare  Pleurotomaa,  Drillias,  Mitrae, 
and  all  alive  I  0  lucky  chance  \  with  what  delight  we  clutch 
and  bag  our  prizes;  how  woefully  disappointed  we  are  on  their 
examination  may  be  guessed  when  I  say  that,  though  every 
shell  has  life  in  it,  not  above  one  in  a  hundred  has  its  legiti- 
mate occupant — the'lf^^  owners  have  been  long  ago  devoured  by 
the  little  voracious  Hermit  Grabs,  who  appear  to  make  their  lair 
in  these  hollows,  and  thence  make  raidB  on  the  reefs,  carrying 
in  their  victims  and  leaving  the  shells  in  a  heap  for  the  habita- 
tfons  of  their  young.  They  are  bom  robbers,  for  we  find  the 
most  mioute  shells  with  little  crabs  in  them,  that  cannot  bug 
have  been  batched,  yet  they  cling  as  tenaciously  to  their  stolen 
.  dwellings  as  tbe  older  ones. 

One  of  the  commonest  of  these  Hermit  Crabs  is  black  with 
brilliant  blue  legs,  one  large  white  claw,  and  scarlet  eyes. 
Another  marauder  has  blue  eyes  and  a  black  claw,  which  he 
raises  deBantly  when  you  intrude  on  him.  The  Pagurus 
B&mhardti6t  of  various  colours,  often  quite  white,  dies  very  soon 
when  out  of  water — a  slight  injury  kills  it ;  whereas  many  of  the 
large  Soldier  and  Hermit  Crabs  are  uncommonly  lively  for  a  day 
or  two,  much  to  my  annoyance  often,  when  I  have  been  woke 
up  at  midnight,  after  a  hard  day  on  the  reefs,  by  their  &lling 
off  the  table  and  clattering  over  the  bare  doors. 

With  my  hammer  I  broke  some  of  the  large  blocks  of  coral 
to  hunt  for  Pholas,  the  curious  and  little-known  Leptoconchus, 
and  others  only  found  in  coral.  I  was  very  successful  as  to  the 
Pholas :  these  singular  molluscs  have  the  peculiar  faculty  of 
boring  into  solid  blocks,  and  preparing  a  house  for  themselves, 
and  not  a  house  only,  but  a  grave  also,  for,  when  once  located, 
they  live  and  die  there.  The  Leptoconchus  is  very  rare ;  and 
one  species  found  since  the  formation  of  Barkly  Island  is,  I 
believe,  new.  I  have  never  found  a  live  one.  On  corals,  bits  of 
wood  and  shells,  we  find  Serpulas  innumerable,  many  of  them 
dead,  but  occasionally  we  chance  on  a  living  one,  which  is  a 
charming  object,  when  the  elegant  feathery  tentacles  ore  spread 
out,  radiating  the  loveliest  colours,  but  at  the  least  approach 
of  a  hand  they  dart  like  a  flash  of  light  into  their  stony 
chambers.  I  believe  some  of  the  smaller  species  of  Serpula 
may  be  yet  unnamed. 
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In  one  block  of  coral  I  foimd  a  curious  little  yellow  Ghiro- 
uectes,  about  one  inch  in  length ;  and  running  over  the  rocks  I 
cauglit  a  small  black  one,  of  which  I  can  find  no  description ; 
the  pectorals  and  ventrals  are  used  as  feet,  and  the  little 
creature  scuds  along  at  a  great,  rate.  I  never  succeeded  in 
getting  another,  though  I  have  often  hunted  for  one. 

Whilst  busy  amongst  the  corals,  my  friend  made  a  bargain 
with  a  man  fishing  on  the  reefs  for  a  very  large  and  moat  villanous- 
lookisg  red  Chironectes — I  think  the  C.  hirsutuB  (C.  and  V.). 
It  was  BO  puffed  out  that  I  was  curious  to  see  ihp  reason ;  so  I  cut 
it  open,  and  found  in  the  stomach  a  fish  nearly  as  long  as  itself-'— 
a  young  Rouget  (Surmullet).  How  the  fish  captured  it,  and,  still 
more  wonderful,  how  he  swallowed  it,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 
It  was  there  in  the  stomach — proof  positive  he  had  swallowed  it, 
yet  the  jaws  did  not  appear  to  me  capable  of  such  great  expan- 
sion. This  Chironectes  also  uses  the  fins  as  feet,  and,  being 
armed  with  sharp  claws,  it  moves  very  rapidly  over  the  rocks. 

We  find  numbers  of  the  pretty  Hydatina  phyaia  alive,  its 
lovely  blue  and  buff  mantle  forming  an  elegant  trimming  to  the 
grey  striated  shells.  One  of  the  men  brings  us  his  findings 
amongst  the  dead  corals,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  many  of  the 
oddly  formed  Chinaman's  Hats,  or  Tectum  emenae:  why 
'  Chinaman's,'  I  don't  know,  as  I  never  saw  one  wear  a  hat  of  this 
shape.  There  are  many  of  them  quite  perfect,  and  ao  are  the 
pretty  and  rare  Neritopaia  radula  and  the  equally  rare  Murex 
Cummvngi,  which  I  have  never  found  alive  here,  but  have- 
received  fresh  specimens  of  it  from  Madagascar. 

We  find  a  few  of  the  comical-homed  Aplyaia  depilana,  which 
we  take  especial  care  of,  in  order  to  get  their  delicate  shells 
when  dead,  which  lie  in  a  fold  of  the  back. 

A  few  common  shells,  and  a  few  tuf^  of  Rhodymenia  of 
various  species,  are  all  we  find  round  the  &rther  end  of  the 
islet. 

Numbers  of  empty  bottles  drift  here  from  the  shipping,  and 
are  caught  in  the  rocks.  No  sooner  do  they  become  fixed  than 
they  are  taken  possession  of ;  and  it  is  curious  to  see  the  various 
creatures  that  live  amicably  together  in  them,  and  on  them. 
From  some  I  got  a  small  star-fiah  quite  new  to  me ;  in  the 
bottom  of.  one  was  fiied  a  shell  wherein  was  housed  a  fat  White 
Crab  :  he  was  not,  however,  the  sole  tenant  of  his  adopted  tene- 
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ment,  for  on  each  end  of  the  shell  was  a  large  Actinia  ;  and  a 
small  one,  of  a  delicate  yellow  tint  witii  white  antennse,  bung 
over  the  front,  where  tt^e  crab  protruded  bis  eyes  to  look  at  his 
captor.  One  of  the  large  ones  bad  a  lilac,  brown,  and  white 
striated  mantle  cling;ing  to  the  shell ;  above,  it  was  of  a  plaided 
brown  surmounted  by  lilac  and  fawn  tentacles,  beyond  which 
at  times  the  mouth  extended.  The  other  bad  the  basal  lines 
green,  pink,  and  white,  the  same  plaided  appearance  above,  but 
the  tentaclett  colourlesB,  with  a  deep  pink  mouth.  I  brought 
borne  this  curious  family,  and  kept  it  in  a  shallow  disb  for  some 
days :  the  crab  did  not  trouble  at  all  about  his  neighbours,  nor 
did  tbeir  weight  affect  him.  The  small  Actinia  soon  disgorged 
its  filamented  interior  and  died.  The  large  ones  exuded  small 
roee-coloured  filaments  from  the  pores  in  the  nLantle,  and  a 
email  quantity  from  the  mouth  :  the  latter  were,  however,  re- 
Bwallowed,  and  they  opened  their  aotennse  freely.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  second  day  the  mantles  b^;an  to  loosen,  but  on 
changing  the  sea-water  they  f^in  adhered,  and  it  was  only  on 
the  fourth  day  that  they  collapsed,  and  slipped  off  dead  ;  I  do  not 
doubt  they  would  be  very  hardy  in  an  aquarium.  I  once  took 
one  with  seven  Actiniae  on  the  same  shell,  the  mantles  of  two 
partially  over  the  opening  ;  yet  the  crab's  crawling  in  and  out 
did  not  appear  to  interfere  with  them.  I  should  like  to  know 
who  was  the  first  tenant. 

N^early  every  bottle  had  an  eel  in  it,  and  most  troublesome 
fellows  they  are  to  dislodge.  I  got  out  one,  a  foot  and  a  half 
long  and  two  inches  thick,  but  how  he  managed  to  squirm  in 
I  know  not,  unless  he  went  in  thin,  and  finttened  on  the  remains 
of  the  champagne.  I  had  to  break  the  neck  of  the  bottle  to 
get  at  bim,  and  when  I  had  wounded  him  he  raised  his  head 
and  showed  fight,  puffing  defiance  at  me.  A  little  terrier  I  had 
with  me,  seeing  ita  threatening  attitude,  rushed  to  the  rescue ; 
but  poor  Quilp  had  to  retreat  ignominiously,  howling  pitifully, 
as  his  new  enemy  bit  him  in  the  cheek,'  and  I  had  to  give 
him  a  second  sharp  stroke  to  keep  him  from  wriggling  into  the 
sea. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  eels  in  this  harbour:  I  have  eighteen 
already  in  my  aketch-book,  and  that  is  only  a  small  portion  of 

'  Learing,  where  the  nhaip  teeth  hiut  nitight  liim,  n  long  am  tor  life. 
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those  I  have  seen.  Amongst  the  rare  ones  I  may  mentioo  the 
Murcena  tentaculata,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  featheiy 
tentacles  on  the  upper  lip.  The  body  is  jet  black,  the  dorsal 
fin  of  bright  yellow,  with  a  basal  line  of  blue,  and  the  anal  fia 
is  entirely  of  the  latter  colour.  I  had  one  sent  to  me  alive  in 
a  basket  of  sea-water  by  the  captain  of  a  whale^hip,  who  caught 
it  in  the  outer  harbour.  It  was  one  of  the  most  el^ot 
creatures  I  ever  saw,  and  every  evolution  grace  iUelf ;  when  I 
touched  its  mouth  with  a  stick,  it  did  not  snap  at  it,  as  most 
of  the  eels  do  here,  but  seemed  i-ather  to  try  and  avoid  it. 

One  species  is,  I  believe,  new,  a  bright^^ieen  eel,  spotted  all 
over  with  yellow,  a  pale  green  dorsal  fin,  and  bright  crimson 
eyes,  which  gives  it  a  most  ferocious  look.  The  only  specimen 
I  ever  had  was  about  a  foot  long.  The  Angullle  &  rubans,  aa 
the  Creoles  call  them,  are  numerous  and  very  varied.  The  bands 
or  ribbons  of  black  or  brown  are  all  at  equal  distances,  but  the 
large  spots  are  very  difTerent.  I  have  three  drawings,  one  with 
two,  one  with  eight,  and  another  with  fifteen  large  oblong 
black  spots.  Some  have  no  spots,  and  these  are  the  females,  so 
the  fishermen  say. 

The  Pcecilopteria  variegata  is  very  common,  and  has  also 
several  varieties.  When  alive  the  markings  are  all  irregular, 
running  into  each  other,  but  when  dead  they  take  the  regular 
form  seen  in  drawings  of  this  eel.  The  same  thing  I  have 
noticed  with  others ;  a  very  common  one,  the  Ciseauz  (Creole), 
I  had  drawn  firom  a  dead  specimen,  and  when  I  first  saw  a  live 
one  I  proceeded  at  once  to  sketch  it,  taking  it  for  a  different 
one.  Something  interrupting  me,  I  was  unable  to  finish  it 
till  after  it  was  dead,  when  I  found  it  the  same  as  the  other, 
the  confusion  of  brown  lines  and  blotches  having  subsided  into 
regular  figures.  Nearly  all  the  eels  I  have  here  met  with 
resemble  snakes  in  their  manner  of  elevating  the  head,  and  the 
fierce  way  they  turn  on  man  when  disturbed.  -  One  cunning 
fellow,  I  think  the  AnguiUe  -morUe,  often  gives  the  unwary 
fisher  a  sharp  bite.  It  grows  about  two  feet  long,  and  is  of  a 
sandy  colour,  with  the  tail  tipped  pink.  The  fin  is  scarcely 
perceptible  round  the  tail,  which  is  stiff  and  pointed,  and  with 
it  he  digs  a  hole  in  the  muddy  bottom,  deep  enough  for  him 
to  stand  on  end  in.  Here  he  waits  for  hie  prey,  with  his  head 
only  visible,  his  keen  eyes  allowing  nothing  to  escape  him,  and 
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being  so  colourless  under  water  he  often  catches  the  fishermen's 
legs  or  bands  as  they  grope  about  after  cat-fish.  One  day,  when 
out  at  some  distance  from  the  reefs,  I  had  the  rare  good  fortune 
of  watching  an  eel  exude  its  spawn.  I  noticed  the  creature 
swimming  uneasily  about,  and  it  excited  my  curiosity.  Al- 
though my  presence  evidently  annoyed  her,  it  would  appear 
this  was  the  spot  she  had  chosen  to  deposit  her  e^^s.  After 
gracefully  and  slowly  circling  round,  she  remained  for  a  few 
momenta  perfectly  motionless,  and  then  the  operation  com- 
menced, resulting  in  a  beautiful  spiral  scarlet  string  of  spawn, 
nearly  ten  inches  in  length,  and  over  an  inch  in  width.  After 
all  was  completed,  and  the  eel  had  oarefnlly  examined  it,  with 
a  sudden  dart  it  disappeared,  and  I  was  unable  to  capture  it. 
I  carefully  collected  the  eggs,  and  preserved  them  in  glycerine, 
but  am  sorry  to  say  they  soon  faded  to  a  faint  yellow.  The  string 
resembles  to  the  naked  eye  a  delicate  scarlet  fabric  of  lace. 

We  emptied  all  the  bottles  we  could  find  of  their  living  con- 
tents, carefully  replacing  even  the  broken  ones,  as  traps  for 
future  use.  All  this  work,  though  exciting,  was  considerably 
fatiguing,  and  we  were  by  this  time  hungry  as  wolves,  so  we 
called  a  halt,  and  proceeded  to  break&st.  An  old  sail  spread 
over  the  rough  coral  served  us  for  table  and  seats,  and  we  made 
quick  work  of  the  contents  of  our  dislies. 

Here  I  would  give  a  hint  to  fellow-hunters  of  the  sea,  on  the 
proper  thing  to  take  on  such  an  excursion.  I  pronounce  it  to 
be  tea,  that  blessed  drink  that  quenches  thirst  without  causing 
inebriation.  I  have  tried  all  kinds  of  liquids,  and  find  that  I 
work  bettef,  never  get  overheated,  or  headache  from  the  sun, 
when  I  keep  to  tea,  so  always  lay  in  a  store  of  bottles  of  it. 
Brand;  I  take  in  case  of  accidents,  but  a  still  better 
remedy  from  the  ill  resulting  from  contact  with  the  many 
noxious  creatures  we  meet,  pricks  from  spines,  or  stings,  is  a 
mixture  of  tincture  of  Urtica  urena  or  of  tincture  of  ledum 
(one  part  tine,  to  five  of  water),  and  either  will  allay  the 
consequent  irritation  like  a  charm,  and  will  prevent  in- 
flammation. It  is  a  decided  and  serious  mistake  to  use  beer, 
porter,  wine,  or  ardent  spirits  when  exposed  to  a  blazing  sun, 
as  on  euch  an  expedition  one  necessarily  is. 

Breakfast  and  cigars  oyer,  we  return  to  our  work,  and  begin 
to  drag  the  side  pools  on  the  west  side  of  the  islet.     As  we  dip 
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our  nets  we  disturb  shoals  of  brilliant  little  tisb,  but  su  active 
that  I  have  never  been  able  to  catch  one,  though  I  have  tried  on 
each  visit  to  this  spot.  They  are  silvery-white  with  a  blue 
line  from  snout  to  tail — if  full-grown  or  only  the  young  of  some 
fish  I  know  not ;  but  other  prizes  soon  make  up  for  theii  loss. 
The  men  with  their  baskets  caught  two  small  lafs  of  the  genus 
Pterois.  They  require  most  delicate  handling  to  preserve  them 
alive  to  carry  them  home  for  sketching.  In  the  water  they 
resemble  winged  creatures.  The  skin  is  a  dead  white,  witli 
vivid  pink  or  scarlet  and  brown  lines.     The  first  dorsal  fin  is 


free  with  the  exception  of  a  small  strip  of  bright-coloored 
membrane  at  the  base ;  the  pectorals'  are  free  half-way  along 
the  rays,  and  extend  over  the  caudal  of  scarlet  white  and  green ; 
the  latter  with  the  second  dorsal  and  anal  fins  are  yellow,  with 
rows  of  black  spots,  and  the  ventrals  are  jet  black  with  scarlet 
tips  and  large  white  spots  twice  the  depth  of  the  body.  Above 
the  eyes  are  long  striated  filaments,  which  give  its  name 
{Pt&roia  antennataji  and  from  the  mouth  and  preoperculs  Boat 
green  and  scarlet  leaflets.  When  alive  and  every  part  is  fully 
expanded,  it  is  eqiially  beautiful  and  curious,  as  it  has  a  quick 
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quivering  movement,  never  quite  at  rest.  No  conception  of  it 
can  be  formed  from  a  dried  specimen.  The  upper  lip  when 
living  overlaps  the  under,  but  immediately  after  death  it  shrinks 
hack  and  alters  the  character  of  the  face.  Some  have  a  deep 
maroon  stripe  passing  through  the  eyes  and  down  the  cheeks. 
This  Pteroia  ia  called  the  Flying  Laff  by  the  Creoles,  but  the 
true  P.  voUtaTLS  difFers  somewhat  from  this.  The  Bshermen 
Bay  these  fish  grow  large,  but  I  have  never  seen  one  more  than 
seven  inches  long.  I  have  had  some  fine  specimens  of  the  Laf 
des  brisante  {Pteroie  imiricata),  which  they  say  acquires  its 
rich  scarlets  and  greens  by  feeding  on  the  Polyps  of  the  outer 
reefs. 

ScorpEenas  abound  here,  or  Lafs  de  corait,  of  every  vivid  hue 
mingled  together,  marvels  of  colour ;  but  we  only  found  a  dead 
one  washed  on  shore.  In  this  genus  the  dorsals  and  pectorals 
are  nearly  full,  with  the  exception  of  the  inferior  rays  of  the 
latter,  which  are  singularly  rounded  and  flattened,  as  if  they 
served  ako  as  feet,  as  the  Creoles  say  they  do,  and  they  cer- 
tainly have  the  appearance  of  it.  The  very  name  of  Laff  inspires 
dread,  on  account  of  the  dangerous  wounds  inflicte'd  by  the 
spines  of  the  genus  Synauceia,  but  I  doubt  those  of  the  Fterois 
and  Scorpffina  being  of  the  same  nature.  I  have  several  times 
pricked  myself  with  the  Tauricata  and  voUtana  when  preparing 
them,  but  without  any  harmful  result.  Perhaps,  when  alive, 
they  may  be  poisonous. 

We  found  someofthefinestspecimensof  animals  of  the  order 
Gynmobranchiata  I  ever  beheld.  One  was  as  large  as  a  good- 
sized  dinner-plate ;  it  was  white,  with  large  chocolate  blotches, 
and  a  pink  mantle  ;  unluckily  it  died  too  soon.  Two  others  I 
succeeded  in  bringing  home  to  sketch.  I  never  saw  any  living 
animals  with  such  gorgeous  colours — the  most  vivid  cai'mine  and 
pure  white,  mixed  with  golden  yellow  in  the  bodies  and  mantles, 
and  the  gills  of  pale  lemon  colour  and  lilac.  No  painting  could 
give  an  idea  of  the  harmony  of  the  shades  as  they  blended 
into  each  other,  or  the  undulating  grace  of  the  movements  of 
the  mantles.  I  have  sat  for  an  hour  at  a  time  watching  them, 
lost  in  admiration,  and  frequently  turning  them  over  to  see  the 
expert  way  they  would  contract  the  eletjant  gill-branches,  and 
re-open  them  as  soon  as  they  had  righted  themselves,  but  I  could 
never  decide  which  was  the  lovelier.     Wiiilst  I  was  busy  with 
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my  net,  my  friend  was  raking  up  old  shells  and  corals ;  and 
amongst  the  former  were  some  large  broken  Doliums,  all  con- 
taining cniBtaceans  of  the  Anomura  group.  None  were  veiy 
fine  specimens,  but  later  I  was  lucky  enough  to  procure  a  fine 
male  and  female  of  two  species.  These  large  Hermit  Crabe  are 
not  to  be  easily  dislodged  &om  their  borrowed  habitations; 
every  whorl  of  the  shell  to  the  last  must  be  broken — and  most 
misenible  the  crab  looks  when  out.  He  crawls  helplessly  about, 
but  will  make  eagerly  for  any  shell  offered,  if  he  can  only  get 
his  tail  in  it,  to  hide  which  seems  his  great  anxiety. 

There  is  one  species — I  believe,  the  Pagurus  punctulatue — 
irhicb  grows  to  a  great  size :  the  fishermen  tell  me  they  have 
taken  it  on  the  outer  reefs  over  a  foot  long,  with  monstrous 
chelse. 

We  add  considerably  to  our  stock  of  shrimps  from  the  tide- 
pools.  The  beautiful  SteTvoptts  Awpidus  (Lat.),  once  so  rare,  has 
been  often  found  lately  close  to  this  islet,  and  is  a  most  attrac- 
tive object,  of  pure  white,  with  scarlet,  blue,  and  lilac  patches 
on  the  joints.  We  only  saw  a  dead  one  on  this  day,  but  I  have 
a  fine  collection'  of  them,  procured  at  diiferent  times.  The 
beauty pai'  excellence  is  a  shrimp  I  have  only  seentwice,aDd  found 
once,  some  time  ago,  and  which  I  believe  is  still  unnamed.  The 
Hippolyte  of  Sowerby  is  the  nearest  thing  I  know  to  it ;  but  it 
has  a  pair  of  foliaceous  appendages  in  front,  in  three  divisions, 
that  float  out  gracefully  when  alive,  but  contract  into  bttle 
more  than  a  mere  coloured  line  when  dead ;  and  these  mark  it 
quite  a  different  species,  if  not  a  new  genus.  It  is  exquisitely 
striated,  edged  with  large  patches  of  scarlet  and  brown,  blue  on  a 
pure  white  ground,  making  it  very  brilliant  when  in  tie  water. 

All  this  time  the  men  were  getting  op  corals  round  the  islet, 
and  bringing  them  to  us  for  inspection.  To  attempt  any 
description  of  their  varied  forma  and  beauty  when  taken  from 
the  water  would  be  quite  useless,  as  I  could  give  no  adequate 
notion  of  them  to  those  who  have  never  seen  live  corals.  Many 
were  new  to  me,  some  possibly  atill  undescribed  by  savans. 
We  might  almost  say  with  the  poet,  as  we  examine  the  curious 
zoophytes  we  find  amongst  our  treasures, 

InTolred  in  sea-wrack,  hers  joo  flad  &  nee. 
Which  Bcieoce  doubting,  knowi  Dot  where  to  place ; 
On  iihpll  01  etone  it  dropped  thn  embryo  seed, 
And  quickly  vegetates  the  vitsl  bieed. 
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The  tide  rising  rapidly,  and  the  sun  being  in  full  blaze,  we  are 
glad  to  take  to  the  shelter  of  our  boat's  awning,  and  we  slowly 
leave  the  ielet  and  steer  towards  Ch-and  River  mouth.  One  of 
the  men  has  picked  up  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Flying  Qumard 
(Dadylopterue  voUtans^iyoi  quite  dead,  bo  that  we  see  the  rich 
blue  and  scarlet  shadings  in  the  wing-like  fins,  which  fade  out 
soon  after  death. 

Fishermen  may  be  seen  on  some  parts  of  the  reefs  any  time 
in  the  twenty-four  hours ;  fish  being  sold  twice  a  day  in  the  Port 
Louis  market,  and  the  beet  and  freshest  are  to  be  got  in  the 
afternoon.  Several  men  are  just  in  o»ir  route,  so  we  hail  them, 
and  ask  for  an  inspection  of  their  catches,  I  must  say  it  is  very 
rarely  we  get  a  rude  or  surly  reply.  One  has  a  quantity  of 
Ourites  (Creole)  01  Poulpes  only.  They  swarm  all  over  the  reefe, 
and  incalculable  numbers  are  taken,  the  small  ones  for  bait,  and 
the  lai^;er  are  sold  for  food,  both  fresh  and  salted.  The  imple- 
ment for  their  capture  is  of  the  simplest,  merely  a  long  elastic 
stick  with  an  iron  harpoon-like  head,  and  this  they  thrust  into 
all  the  holes.  When  caught  they  dexterously  turn  the  ugly 
brute  inside  out,  and  thread  it  on  a  string  slung  round  the 
neck. 

Another  man  has  a  lai^e  basket  in  which  are  two  lobsters 
(homards),  as  they  are  erroneously  called  here  {Palinurus  ap.). 
There  are  six  or  seven  species,  some  fine  eating,  and  all  bril- 
liantly coloured.  They  have  a  mortal  antipathy  to  the  Ourite, 
and  advantage  of  this  is  taken  to  lure  them  from  their  holes. 
A  long  tentacle  of  the  Utter  is  suspended  at  the  entrance,  when 
there  is  a  likelihood  of  finding  a  homard ;  and  no  sooner  does  he 
catch  sight  of  the  dreaded  weapon  covered  with  suckers,  than 
away  he  rushes  in  terror,  and  is  soon  caught  by  a  noose  of  split 
bamboo  firmly  fixed  over  his  tail,  though  not  without  a  struggle, 
and  the  fellow  can  infiict  a  sharp  wound  with  bis  powerful 
caudal  spines.  Care  is  taken  not  to  place  him  near  his  enemy, 
or  the  flesh  will  be  spoilt  before  he  gets  to  market,  the  creature 
being  literally  sick  from  fright. 

We  pass  a  man  who  has  collected  curios  for  me  a  long  time, 
and  he  shows  us  a  fine  basket  of  mullets  caog^t  by  line,  the 
Mulct  voUur  (Creole) — a  delicate  table  fish  when  freshly  caught, 
unlike  the  larger  mullets  {Mvlet  sec),  which,  as  their  Creole 
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name  denotes,  are  dry,  and  have  a  strong  flavour  from  the  coarse 
food  they  live  on. 

We  are  far  from  shore,  yet  above  lis,  slowly  winging  its  flight 
out  seaward,  is  a  large  butterfly,  the  Euploce  Euplone.  I  have 
often  seen  the  pretty  Daiuiia  ckrygippuB,  and  even  the  stately 
Pkortante,  out  nearly  as  far  as  the  Bell  Buoy,  though  what 
they  seek  over  the  restless  waves  is  always  a  puzzle  to  me. 

Hundreds  of  Holothuria  lie  on  the  bottom,  particuJarly  the 
common  Biche  de  mer.  It  is  of  a  dark  brown,  and  I  believe  of 
the  same  species  as  the  one  so  plentiful  in  the  Chinese  seas, 
and  eaten  by  the  Celestials.  I  am  not  aware  of  it«  being  as 
article  of  food  here.  It  is  quite  harmless,  and  will  live  a  long 
while  in  a  vessel  of  salt  water.  Very  different  is  another  species, 
the  Gratelle,  which  may  not  be  handled  with  impunity,  for  it 
causes  most  violent  irritation  of  the  skin  when  touched,  and  brings 
out  an  eruption  and  swelling ;  fortunately  it  only  lasts  a.  few 
hoiu-B,  and  if  bathed  at  once  with  the  ^  Ledum '  lotion,  the  pain 
soon  ceases. 

This  Holothuria,  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  small  cucum- 
ber, is  a  mottled  brown  colour,  and  has  tfl  all  appearance  four 
flns  when  taken  ;  but  soon  after  capture  it  throws  them  all  off, 
and  they  swim  about  quite  independently  of  the  trunk.  I  have 
at  different  times  found  at  least  twenty  varieties  of  Holothuria 
in  Port  Louis  harbour,  many  of  the  most  vivid  hues.  I  once 
kept  a  large  one  for  inspection  that  was  covered  above  with 
thick  red  blunt  bristles,  and  undemeatli  with  black  ones,  having 
a  flat  white  enamelled  top.  These  bristles  lengthened  near  the 
mouth,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  twenty  very  dark 
maroon  tentacles,  with  ciliated  edges  and  delicate  pink  lining. 
All  over  it  were  minute  white  Bhells  stuck  fast  in  the  bristles. 
Sdud  and  small  corals  lay  in  the  water,  and  I  saw  it  pick  them 
up  by  closing  the  tentacles  round  them,  and  drawing  them  into 
the  bony-looking  aperture.  The  intestinal  canal  terminates  in  an 
opening  twice  as  wide  as  the  mouth,  and  is  so  transparent  that  it 
can  be  traced,  and  its  contents  easily  seen.  In  the  same  glass 
were  two  others  of  different  species ;  but  they  both  died  in  the 
night,  disgorging  their  whole  insides,  and  lying  across  the  large 
one.  They  were  ho  entangled  that  the  live  one  could  not  move, 
and  this  caused  such  excessive  irritation,  that  though  I  care- 
fully removed  them  early  in  the  morning,  the  thin  membrane 
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burst,  and  the  whole  of  the  viscera  protruded.  The  delicate  pink 
arboreBcent  branchiae  were  all  forced  out,  and  a  bundle  of  snow- 
white  and  rose  filamentB  several  feet  in  length  lay  entangled 
en  ma«8e  in  this  animal  ruin.  The  sand  and  coral  dSms  forms 
only  a  portion  of  their  food,  or  perhaps  may  be  taken  only  to 
assist  digestion,  for  some  of  them  are  very  voracious,  and  I 
have  frequently  found  crabs  and  shrimps  in  their  mouths. 

We  leave  the  flat  reefs  and  pass  over  deep  water,  with  occa- 
sional masses  of  rock,  and  then  cross  the  deep  channel  opposito 
Grand  River  mouth.  There  we  can  see  the  famous  Bound 
Towers,  part  of  the  defences  that  once  appeared  so  formidable, 
but  which  would  be  of  little  avail  against  appliances  and  con- 
trivances of  modem  war&re.  Soon  a  bottom  of  sand  and  mud 
is  visible,  and  our  curiosity  is  excited  by  black  streaks  in  all 
directions  over  it.  I  plunge  in  my  rake,  and  tbey  prove  to  be 
the  mouths  of  large  Pinnte,  but  the  shells  are  so  fragile  that 
the  teeth  of  the  rake  go  through  them;  so,  to  procure  some 
perfect  specimens,  I  jump  overboard  and  dig  them  up.  The 
Finnas  are  another  enemy  to  the  poor  fishermen  (whose  pedal 
coveriogs  are  often  little  more  than  old  soles  bound  on  with 
rags),  as  they  stand  straight  up  iu  the  mud  with  only  the  mouth 
visible,  and  the  edges  of  the  shells  make  a  gash  like  a  knife. 

I  wade  on  to  the  shore,  and  here  come  upon  one  of  our 
luckiest  finds  to-day.  The  late  breezes  had  brought  up  a 
number  of  the  curious  DolaheUa  Rtcmphi.  As  its  shell  lies  in 
the  back,  almost  covered  with  flesh,  it  is  impossible  to  get  it  till 
the  animal  is  dead.  We  procure  over  a  dozen  fine  ones,  but 
having  been  dead  some  time,  all  the  deep  lilac  liquid,  which 
surrounds  the  shell  in  a  membraneous  sac  when  alive,  had 
disappeared.  From  one  Dolabella  I  took  on  Barkly  Island,  some 
time  since,  I  got  nearly  half  an  ounce  oftheviscous  liquid,  which 
retained  its  coloui  even  when  dry.  The  very  large  ones  would, 
I  have  no  doubt,  yield  twice  as  much,  and  I  should  think  coidd 
be  used  as  a  dye,  for  it  stained  everything  it  touched. 

We  stroll  along  the  shore  towards  Petite  Riviere ;  but  a  few 
common  Venus  and  Nautica  shells,  some  Hypneas  and  Ectocarpi, 
being  all  we  can  find,  we  return  to  our  boat. 

High  overhead,  bo  high  that  they  appear  like  white  specks 
against  the  deep  blue  sky,  at  intervals  are  seen  the  Boatswain  or 
Tropic  birds  (^Pkcsion  eandidiis),  slowly  wending  their  way 
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from  the  aea,  where  they  have  been  feeding  all  day,  to  their  inland 
mountain  homes. 

Occasionally  one  will  swoop  down  with  the  rapidity  of  light- 
ning on  some  too-daring  fish  which  has  imprudently  displayed  its 
silver  sides,  and  with  a  plunge  dexterously  catching  it  in  its 
powerful  bill,  it  soars  up  f^in  till  almost  out  of  sight,  to  bear  it 
to  his  mate,  who,  sitting  patiently  on  her  one  egg  on  some 
bristling  crag,  waits  for  her  lord  to  bring  her  evening  meal.  It 
is,  however,  rarely  they  return  bo  lat«  as  this,  so  I  suppose  the 
gentleman  has  been  taking  advantage  of  his  liberty,  and  gone 
a-roving ;  or,  having  been  unauccessful  in  his  fishing,  dare  not 
■  return  to  Materfamilias  with  empty  beak.  If  a  sharp  voice  i» 
a  sign  of  a  vixenish  temper,  Mrs.  Phieton  can  scold  to  some 
purpose  when  angry,  her  ordinary  notes  being  a  piercing  screech. 
It  is  quite  time  we  are  homeward  boimd,  as  we  are  fax  from 


the  city,  and  a  swell  is  rising  that  will  put  our  men  on  their 
mettle  to  make  the  harbour  before  night^l. 

We  pass  a  little  pirogue  tossing  about  on  the  waves  with  two 
men  in  it,  one  pulling  and  the  otiier  sorting  his  fish.  As  we 
pull  by  him,  to  our  questions  as  to  what  he  has  caught,  after 
showing  us  some  packets  assorted  ready  for  sale,  he  held  up  one 
of  the  most  dreaded  fish  of  the  coast,  the  Mud  Laff  {Sywmma 
brachia),  abundant  all  round  tbe  island,  and  considered  good 
food  by  the  lower  clsisseH. 

This  most  hideous  and  disgusting-looking  fish  averages  from 
16  to  18  inches  in  length.  The  spongy,  wrinkled,  leprous-like 
skin  is  ordinarily  blotched  with  white-grey  and  brown,  on  anolive 
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ground,  but  i§  generally  so  covered  with  mud  and  weeds  that  it 
is  only  after  a  great  deal  of  trouble  that  it  can  be  cleaned  bo  as 
to  Bhow  ite  true  colours,  aa  it  seems  to  exude  a  glutinous  matter 
which,  attracting  anything  it  comes  in  contact  with,  forms  a 
thick  coat  over  the  irhole  body.  The  dorsal  resembles  an 
irregular  row  of  tubercles,  each  with  a  spine  rather  than  a  fin, 
and  the  short  wide  puffed-out  pectorals  give  it  a  dull  appearance 
when  swimming,  as  if  it  had  a  ruff  round  its  neck.  Being  the 
colour  of  the  mud,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  it  at  a  short 
distance,  and  its  very  small  bright  eyes  at  the  top  of  the  head 
enable  it  to  lie  in  wait  unseen  by  its  victims ;  the  ventrals  lie 
flat  in  the  ooze,  and  the  uncouth  head  is  drawn  back  so  thal^ 
the  great  vertical  mouth  stands  wide  open  to  catch  any  unwary 
tish  that  pass  his  way.  The  prey  is  sucked  in  and  swallowed 
and  done  for,  but  it  is  a  sorry  day  when  human  hand  or  foot  inad- 
vertently touches  it.  I  have  hitherto  managed  to  escape  them 
in  my  wadinge  in  search  of  marine  curiosities,  but  I  always 
keep  a  very  sharp  look-out,  and  wear  the  thickest  of  long  boots. 

Grand  River,  SE.,  is  said  to  be  especially  infested  with  laffs, 
and  during  a  visit  there  the  fishermen  cautioned  me  about 
going  into  the  water,  as  I  should  be  sure  to  be  *  piqued.'  How- 
ever, I  wished  to  make  some  experiments  with  this  fish,  so  went 
expressly  with  the  hope  of  capturing  some.  The  truth  of  their 
abundance  was  soon  veiified,  and  an  old  expert  that  I  had 
taken  the  caution  to  secure  as  assistant  quickly  procured  me 
several  specimens.  We  placed  them  alive  in  a  vessel  prepared 
for  the  purpose. 

One  large  brute  I  laid  on  a  diah,  and  tickled  him  under  the 
pectorals,  when  the  dorsal,  which  usually  lies  in  a  lumpy  mafls 
on  the  back  when  undisturbed,  was  quickly  raised,  and  in  a  few 
seconds,  when  I  touched  the  dorsal,  the  fish,  with  a  spasmodic 
effort,  ejected  a  greenish  slimy  substance  through  the  hollow 
spines,  and  this  I  concluded  to  be  the  poison  injected  into 
wounds,  making  them  so  difficidt  to  cure.  To  prove  the 
dangerous  nature  of  this  poison,  I  punctured  the  ball  of  the 
forepaw  of  a  kitten  with  one  of  the  firont  spines  (said  to  be  the 
worst).  The  animal  was  immediately  affected,  and  died  of 
convulsions  in  an  hour. 

I  saw  a  poor  fellow  near  Tamarind  Bay  who  had  trodden  on  a 
laff,  which  wounded  the  ball  of  the  great  toe  on  the  right  foot. 
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It  was  much  swollen  when  I  looked  at  it.  I  at  once  opened 
the  wound  with  a  scalpel,  and  applied  a  strong  solution  of  liquor 
ammonite  to  it.  His  comrades  made  a  poultice  of  the  leaves  of 
the  ii'Are(irtj3e(w)i«a,  and  applied  it;  and  in  about  an  hour's  time 
he  began  to  feel  a  little  relief.  I  gave  him  also  a  good  glass  of 
brandy  to  keep  up  his  courage,  for  he  was  near  Minting  from 
the  agony  he  endiu-ed,  and  bis  state  of  alarm  lest  lockjaw  should 
ensue  was  pitiful  to  see.  I  afterwards  learnt  that  he  felt 
the  effects  of  the  wound  for  a  very  long  time.     I  have  seen 


several  such  cases  since,  and  one  especially  terrible  in  the 
hospital,  where  the  puncture  was  on  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  no 
aid  had  been  given  till  some  hours  after.  The  foot  and  leg 
swelled  tremendously ;  and  after  some  days  the  wotmd  sloughed, 
leaving  a  large  hole.  It  was  over  two  months  before  the  man 
was  able  to  be  discharged. 

There  is  a  similar  fish  called  the  '  Laff  des  brisant^,'  of  the 
general  colour  of  the  mud  laff,  but  with  blotches  of  bright 
scarlet  on  the  body  and  pectorals,  and  the  skin  is  tubercled  all 
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over,  particularly  on  the  operculars  and  cheeks ;  and  even 
when  dried,  the  tubercles  are  still  visible.  Laffa  appear  to  be 
natives  of  all  the  warm  waters  of  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans, 
and  everywhere  are  equally  dreaded. 

We  approach  some  fishing-boats  lying  quietly  in  our  route, 
and  are  greeted  with  shouts  and  invectives,  and  find  we  are  all 
but  entangled  in  their  long  seinea,  just  laid  out  for  the  night's 
fishing.  Plying  boats  are  hurrying  home  from  the  vessels 
just  arrived  in  the  outer  harbour,  that  have  obtained  traffiO' 
pratique,  but  too  late  to  be  towed  in.  The  sun  is  fest  sinking 
below  the  horizon,  and  as  he  bids  us  farewell  he  sheds  a  part- 
ing gloiy  over  land  and  sea.  Airy  visions  of  snow-capped  hills 
and  sunny  vales  such  as  were  never  trod  by  mortal  man,  float- 
ing slowly  over  the  sky,  charm  our  tired  senses — landscapes 
that  fancy  loves  to  sketch  in  the  ever-changing  sunset^tipped 
clouds — visions  as  fleeting  as  most  of  earth's  brightest  dreams. 

At  last  the  flaming  orb  vanishes,  our  cloud-land  scenes  melt 
into  each  other,  snow  and  sunshine  and  storm  curiously  blent ; 
sombre  greys  steal  over  the  brilliant  tints,  and  a  feeling  of 
chilliness  creeps  on  us.  We  urge  on  our  boatmen,  and  they 
have  enough  to  do  to  pull  up  to  the  Fanfaron  by  dark,  as 
twilight  is  of  the  most  limited  duration  here. 
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CHAPTER   XXn. 

A    TOUR   BOUND   THE  ISLAND. 

My  Comradas  and  PraparaUoiia— Orand  Rivet — Kauig's  Tower — Bitce-jocbBji— 
Dennuuk  Hilt— Point  anx  CaTU— CaTsms— Probabla  Orif;ia  of  the  Petilg 
Bivi^  CavernB— auuge  SighU~A  I4ight  oq  the  Roclu— Fiabiag  i  la  Pata- 
tracid — Plaints  of  St.  Pierre — Grand  Pnuipect  from  our  Dining-ioom — Fight  irith 
u  Taiarre — Rempart  liiTer— The  Trois  Mamelles — CtiliAiiig  Prawns — Tania- 
rlnd  UiTeraudBa; — Catching  Olives —Raiipberries — Sats  andTenrecs  asSharan 
in  our  Bedroom— Up  the  Bed  of  Uie  River—  Oar  Nigbt'i  Xiodging — Point  Flinders 
—Account  of  CnptBJD  Flinders— The  Tamarind  Falln— Senate  Estate— Black 
River— The  Mome— Flying  Faxes— Bale  dn  Cap— A  Python  Creeper— The 
Chamarel  Falls— The  Bel  Ombre  Estate— Jacotet  Bay— lis  Historic  lDt«reat— 
Effect  of  tlie  Winds  on  the  neighbouring  District — River  des  GsIkIa — Actinias — 
AUatineOsiden^Night-fiiihiiig— Fallsof  theRivwdosQalets— Bajof  Sonillae 
—The  Sarana— The  Bois  Sec— Tree  Fem»— Qiand  Bassin— Savsne  Falls— 
River  du  Posts — The  Coast,  near  the  Souffleor — Pont  Hatun>l — Bras  de  Mer  de 
ChaUnd — Point  d'Esny — Gnuid  Port — Isle  Passe — Uabibourg— The  Cranetery. 

Hatimo  made  up  my  mind  to  take  ft  tour  round  Mauritius,  I 
selected  the  month  of  July  as  most  suitable,  the  heat  being 
then  not  so  oppressive,  and  the  chances  of  rain  less. 

I  invited  an  English  officer,  and  a  member  of  the  medical 
profession,  to  accompany  me.  For  our  outfit,  a  round  double- 
canvas  tent,  portable  cooking  apparatus  (that  had  travelled 
many  thousand  miles  with  me  before),  a  smalt  photo-camera, 
and  my  tin  vasculum,  for  the  time-being  filled  with  shirts 
and  socks,  were  all  that  we  required.  As  the  above  items  were 
heavy  and  cumbersome,  I  employed  two  men  with  carrioles  to 
carry  our  baggage,  and  meet  us  at  certain  points,  which  I  had 
previously  marked  out  as  halting-places. 

My  object  was  to  examine  the  coast,  collect  marine  plants, 
with  the  view  of  naming  and  classifying  the  Algse  of  the 
island,  and  to  make  short  excursions  into  the  interior,  eo  as  to 
obtain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  mountains  and  natural 
curiosities  from  personal  observation,  as  well  as  to  photograph 
them. 

On  a  cool  bracing  morning  I  left  Port  Louis  at  daylight, 
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and  rode  as  far  as  Grand  River,  where  my  friends  joined  me. 
Over  this  river,  which  has  its  rise  in  the  high  lands  of  Plaines 
Wilhems,  is  a  neat  substantial  suspension-bridge,  and  the  view 
both  seaward  and  inland  is  very  pretty.  Some  diBtance  up  the 
river  are  seen  the  grand  proportions  of  the  railway-bridge, 
with  the  varied  peaks  of  Mount  Ory,  and  the  Corps  de  Garde  as 
a  background,  and  the  water  ripples  in  tiny  cascades  over  the 
rocky  bed  till  lost  in  the  sea. 

This  ravine,  duriitg  the  months  the  river  is  low,  is  filled  with 
reeds  and  wild  plants.  One  of  the  water-courses  of  the  tovm 
runs  along  its  left  bank,  which  is  very  steep.  Springs  of  wat^r 
filter  through  it,  and  the  constant  moisture  keeps-  it  clothed 
with  a  most  luxuriant  growth  of  ferns,  especially  the  lovely 
little  AdiaTituin  CapiUus-veiieris,  which  is  very  abundant.  A 
curious  pea  grows  among  the  rank  herbage,  with  a  large  brown 
velvety  seed-pod ;  but  beware  of  touching  it,  for  it  is  one  of  the 
cow-itch  tribe,  and  the  slighteflt  contact  fills  the  hands  with 
innumerable  minute  hairs,  which  sting  like  a  nettle,  and  quickly 
inflame  the  parts  touched.  The  pools  in  the  river-bed  aboirnd 
with  the  Neretina  longiapi/na  and  coronata,  and  the  Nerita 
zigzag.  The  former  it  is  very  difficult  to  procure  perfect,  as 
they  are  devoured  bo  ravenously  by  the  rats  which  swarm  in- 
this  locality. 

The  banks  and  dry  stonen  look  as  if  a  snow  shower  had 
descended  on  them,  for  here  are  washed  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  clothes  of  Port  Louis ;  and  watching  the  dhobies  or 
washermen  at  work,  vigorously  beating  every  article  on  the 
stones,  I  no  longer  marvelled  at  my  shirts  and  pante  always 
coming  home  buttonlesa  and  ragged :  no  fabric  ever  invented 
could  stand  it. 

Most  of  the  cottages  near  the  suspension-bridge  have  shrubs 
and  trees  round  them.  The  flamboyant  and  elegant  Poincillade 
{PovrK^na  pulckerrima),  with  the  lilac  Bougaiuvillsea,  give 
patches  of  colour  that  relieve  the  heavy  foliage  of  the  Bada- 
niers  and  Jamrosas.  But  the  whole  village  looks  desolate,  so 
many  bouses  are  to  let ;  and  the  few  that  are  inhabited,  mostly  in 
disorder,  give  the  place  a  ruinous  look,  considerably  aided  by 
the  thick  coating  of  stone-dust  from  the  high  road  which  runs 
through  it.  This,  with  the  exception  of  the  railway  bridge,  is 
the  main  outlet  from  Fort  Louis  to  Plaines  Wilhems. 
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I  noticed  about  here  a  very  pretty  sort  of  acacia,  the 
Mwinga  pterygospei-ina,  or  Brede  Morangue,  ae  the  Creoles 
call  it.  The  leaves  and  white  flowers  are  eaten  as  a  vegetable, 
and  the  very  long  rounded  seed-pods  are  considered  a  great 
delicacy  when  curried. 

Tlie  view  seaward  extends  many  miles,  and  is  enlivened  by 
pirogues  and  boats  manned  by  fishermen  returning  from  their 
night's  work  for  the  early  market  in  Port  Louis.  The  former 
ui'e  exactly  like  the  American  Indian  dug-outs,  hollowed  out 
of  one  solid  tree,  generally  the  Colophane  {Colophania  Mauri- 
tania). They  require  skilful  handling,  and  considerable  steadi- 
ness when  once  seated  in  them,  as  they  easily  npset ;  yet  the 
fishermen  skim  along  with  them  with  a  single  paddle,  dancing 
about  from  side  to  side,  and  rarely  capsize  them. 

On  the  north  hank  of  the  river  is  a  martello  tower,  com- 
manding the  whole  hay  at  its  mouth ;  and  near  this  bridge  is 
a  large  dam,  from  which  an  aqueduct  carries  a  stream  of  water 
that  supplies  the  west  of  the  city. 

Just  beyond  Crrand  Eiver  are  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  Police 
Station,  and  Vagrant  Depot. 

Here  we  started  afoot,  turning  down  the  road  by  the  latter 
building,  through  a  deep  cut  in  the  hill,  passing  close  to  the 
house  of  the  Honourable  Mr.  Kcenig.  This  gentleman  resides 
on  the  summit  of  a  hill  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  ocean  ; 
and  near  his  house  he  erected  a  large  high  round  tower, 
which  is  still  unfinished,  and  the  joists  which  supported  the 
staging  for  the  workmen  still  extend  &om  the  openings  for  the 
windows. 

I  was  informed  that  the  Government  would  not  allow  the 
tower  to  be  completed,  as  it  was  intended  to  occupy  the  various 
stories  as  sleeping-rooms,  and  it  was  feared  that  the  lights  at 
night  woidd  be  seen  far  away  at  sea,  and  be  mistaken  for  those 
at  the  entrance  of  Port  Louis  harbour,  and  cause  vessels  to 
strike  the  reef,  which  makes  fJEir  out  &om  the  shore  at  this  part 
of  the  coast. 

The  road  winds  round  a  small  lodge  in  front  of  Mr.  Kcenig's 
house,  down  through  a  grove  of  tamarind-trees  out  into  the 
Plain  of  Petite  Riviere.  Here  the  Government  had  formerly 
a  military  station,  and  some  six  or  eight  of  the  buildings  are 
still  standing. 
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After  we  had  gone  about  half  a  mile  we  came  upon  some 
jockeys  on  racehorses,  who  had  preceded  us  on  the  road.  They 
told  va  this  was  the  finest  ground  for  training  in  the  island. 
They  were  exercieing  their  horses  for  the  races  in  August, 
After  Hetening  some  time  to  the  merits  of  their  steeds,  one  of 
the  jockeys  informed  us  we  should  bet  on  *  Shadow,'  as  she  wax 
sure  to  win.  '  Look  at  them  'ere  legs,*  said  be ;  *  and  there's  a 
heye  I  Why,  sir,  she'll  jump  twenty  feet  at  a  spring ;  she'll 
go  round  that  'ere  course  like  a  swaller  1 ' 

We  left  them  to  their  sport,  and  went  on  to  make  the  most 
of  the  cool  morning,  over  about  three  miles  of  ground,  nearly 
to  Denmark  Hill,  the  residence  of  the  Dutch  Consul.  A  mnall 
lagoon  interrupts  the  road,  and  on  going  round  it  we  passed 
some  lime-kilns  on  the  shore.  Nearly  all  the  lime  in  the 
island  is  made  of  coral,  which  when  burnt  is  of  dazzling  white- 
ness, but  is  very  liable,  when  used  for  mortar,  to  render  build- 
ings damp,  and  discolour  plastering  and  paper  in  wet  weather. 
This  inconvenience  is  caused  by  its  containing  too  much  muri- 
ate of  chalk  and  magnesia,  which,  uniting  with  the  marine 
salts,  instantly  attract  damp,  thus  rendering  houses  unhealthy, 
and  accelerating  the  destruction  of  the  wood  which  enters  eo 
largely  into  the  construction  of  all  edifices  here.  Coral,  when 
taken  from  the  old  beds,  is  better  than  the  fresh  when  burnt 
for  lime,  on  account  of  its  being  deprived  of  much  of  its  saline 
property. 

The  road  up  to  the  Consul's  is  shaded  with  fine  trees,  and  a 
lai^e  garden  is  attached  to  the  house. 

On  the  premises  ia  a  well,  cut  down  through  the  solid  rock 
to  the  depth  of  130  feet,  which  supplies  the  place  with  water. 
Here  we  were  most  hospitably  entertained,  and  did  ample 
justice  to  our  breakfast  after  our  long  walk. 

When  we  left  we  kept  along  the  shore  wherever  possible,  and 
soon  came  upon  the  ruins  of  an  old  French  fortification,  an 
earthwork ;  and  just  in  the  rear  were  the  remains  of  a  number 
of  houses,  which  I  suppose  were  formerly  occupied  by  the  French 
soldiers,  and  round  them  rifie-pits,  rudely  constructed  of  loose 
stones  set  in  mortar.  I  presume  the  object  of  this  fort  was  to 
prevent  the  landing  of  men-of-war's  boats,  as  it  commanded  an 
opening  in  the  reefs,  where  boats  could  pass  in  nearly  all 
weathers,  as  the  sea  rarely  breaks  across  it. 
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We  found  many  curious  plants  in  the  tide-pools,  a  Qtimber  of 
which  I  secured  for  my  collection. 

The  shore  soon  proved  too  tedious  to  proceed  along  it,  being 
covered  with  huge  boulders  and  detached  rocks,  and  we  were 
glad  to  go  up  on  the  table-land. 

There  we  had  a  fresh  enemy,  for  the  long  coarse  grass  is  full 
of  the  most  pertinacious  of  burs,  that  worked  their  way  through 
oiu:  clothes,  annoying  us  exceedingly.' 

We  started  haree,  partridges,  and  quails,  but  they  objected 
to  be  shot.  Hundreds  of  Nyna  birds  were  whistling  on  the 
trees,  but  whether  it  was  a  morning  song  or  a  right  royal  row 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say ;  the  noise  was  deafening  till  we 
came  near  the  Point  aux  Caves. 

This  bold  headland  terminates  in  huge  masses  of  rock  of 
every  conceivable  shape,  the  sea  breaking  directly  upon  them. 
The  water  is  so  deep  that  the  Polyp  that  forms  the  coral  has 
not  been  able  to  build  its  cells  there. 

The  tide-pools  in  this  vicinity  are  full  of  beautiful  and  rare 
fish,  which  I  tried  hard  to  capture  with  hook  and  spear.  They 
were  exceedingly  active,  but  when  not  disturbed  they  re- 
mained floating  perfectly  motionl^s.  The  one  we  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  catching  was  about  five  inches  long,  with  laige  pec- 
toral fins,  similar  to  those  of  a  flyiDg-Geh,  only  the  rays  were 
very  far  apart,  of  a  bright  blue ;  the  web  between  was  variegated, 
and  the  doraal  fin  large  in  proportioo.  It  looked  more  like  a 
bird  than  a  fish  in  the  water,  and  had  something  the  appearance 
of  a  lafT  {Pterois  volitana). 

Whilst  gathering  sheila  I  was  attacked  by  an  eel,  called  the 
Anguille  Morale.  He  was  about  three  feet  long,  and  when  I 
struck  at  him  he  came  directly  towards  me,  biting  at  my  boots. 
I  beat  him  ofT  and  speared  him,  having  provided  myself  with 
a  weapon  in  case  of  an  attack  from  the  Tazarre  {Sphyraena  epJ). 
This  singular  eel  is  banded  black  and  white,  edged  with  salmon 
colour,  and  has  one  round  black  spot  on  the  white  bands.  It 
is  a  fierce  voracious  creature,  bolder  than  a  snake,  and  in  his 
rage  he  runs  hiB  head  out  of  the  water  like  one.  The  bite  of 
this  eel  is  venomous,  I  am  told,  but  I  have  not  heard  of  any 
accidents  from  it. 

>  The  Antkitleria  cHiata,  and  Andropegon  lanefolalug. 
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When  we  reached  the  Point  aux  Caves,  we  found  our  two 
men,  Jumna  and  Baboo,  with  the  carrioles,  complaining  bitterly 
of  the  hard  time  they  had  had  to  get  there.  The  road,  I  know, 
was  almost  impassable  for  vehicles.  Jumna  said  it  was  'a 
thiers  road,  and  needed  gold  to  pass  orer  it.' 

We  pitched  our  tent  on  the  bluff,  and  not  twenty  yards  from 


When  all  was  arranged^  we  sent  oiu-  men  to  the  nearest  vil- 
l^e  to  buy  some  rice  and  fowls  for  our  dinner. 

While  they  were  gone  I  prepared  a  line  and  hook,  baited  it 
with  a  mussel,  and  threw  it  in  the  surf,  and  very  soon  caught 
enough  fish  for  a  meal,  of  a  species  of  Vielle  {Serranvs).  We 
soon  prepared  them,  and  very  nice  they  were,  and  we  had  made 
quite  a  meal  before  the  men  returned.  It  was  late  ere  they 
made  their  appearance,  telling  long  tales  of  the  misery  they 
had  bad  in  their  fowl  search. 

Towards  nine  we  all  turned  in,  well  tired,  and  were  soon 
asleep ;  but  our  slumbers  were  destined  to  be  broken,  for  we 
had  enemies  on  all  sides.  Rats  swarmed,  and  the  next  morning 
we  found  the  rock  alive  with  them.  A  good  plunge  in  the  sea 
refreshed  us  after  ova  disturbed  night,  and  we  enjoyed  our 
coffee  on  the  rocks,  watching  the  iishing-boats  drifting  past. 

As  the  name  of  this  place  imports,  there  is  a  large  cavern, 
which  can  be  entered  on  foot  at  low  water ;  but  it  being  then 
high  tide,  we  were  obliged  to  take  a  small  boat.  We  found  a. 
number  of  the  edible  swallowa'-oests  and  their  eggs  (the  CoUo- 
caUia  Frandca).  I  was  soon  satisfied  this  was  only  an  entrance 
to  the  caverns  running  up  to  Petite  Riviere.  I  had  visited 
them  once  before  and  knew  their  locality,  so  proposed  to  my 
friends  to  proceed  thither  after  breakfost.  We  put  some  hmch 
in  our  vasculums,  and  set  off  through  a  wild  uncultivated  tract, 
with  here  and  there  a  few  scraggy  Bois  noir-trees.  We  reached 
a  Chinaman's  shop,  and  provided  ourselves  with  candles,  and 
went  on  to  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  which  is  close  to  the  rail- 
way station.  The  position  is  marked  by  dumps  of  aloes  which 
grow  directly  over  it. 

Large  loose  rocks  and  stones  lie  all  round  the  entrance  to 
thifl  cavenr,  wliich  is  of  very  remarkable  formation.  Creepers 
and  ferns  cover  the  interstices  of  the  rocks,  particularly  the 
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delicate  plant  the  Amourette  {QunvioclM piwnaim.'ni),  with  its 
bright  scarlet  stars. 

Pretty  little  lizards  {Platydactylus  cepedlanue)  flit  aboiit 
in  all  directions,  and  soon  aft«r  we  entered  the  first  cave  we 
saw  innumerable  eggs  of  this  lively  aninial  in  groups  of  threes ; 
but  it  was  difGcult  to  detach  them  from  the  rocks  on  account 
of  their  fragility. 

Cave  No.  1  is  about  thirty  feet  wide  and  twenty  feet  high, 
and  visitors'  names  were  carved  all  over  it.  Rude  walking-sticks 
were  lying  on  the  ground,  left  by  former  explorers,  of  which 
we  availed  ourselves.  We  each  lit  a  candle  and  proceeded  to 
examine  this  cave. 

The  bottom  is  of  fine  earth,  but  hard,  smooth,  and  dry  as  a 
macadamised  road,  and  there  is  no  perceptible  dampness  on 
the  sides.  It  is  of  an  elliptical  form,  and  has  at  first  sight  the 
appearance  of*  being  the  work  of  man.  Numerous  cracks  and 
fissures  are  visible.  Small  incrustations  in  the  form  of  icicles  . 
cover  the  vault,  and  fall  and  crumble  at  the  touch.  They  are 
composed  of  degraded  rock  and  oxyde  of  iron,  and  formed  by 
the  water  percolating  through  the  porous  formation  overhead. 

On  each  side  of  this  cavern,  move  perceptibly  at  the  entrance, 
there  is  a  series  of  mouldings  about  two  feet  from  the  bottom, 
which  extends  its  entire  length.  The  roimdiogs  and  polish  of 
siirfiMie  of  these  headings  were  probably  formed  by  the  water 
being  charged  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  is  frequently  dis- 
engaged through  fissures  in  the  earth,  particularly  after  earth- 
.quakes  or  great  volcanic  eruptions. 

We  explored  cave  after  cave  till  we  came  to  an  aperture  so 
narrow  that  we  had  to  pass  on  our  hands  and  knees,  and  there  we 
stopped ;  but  I  had  seen  enough  to  convince  me  that,  though 
now  blocked  up,  they  once  extended  to  the  one  that  has  its 
outlet  at  the  Point  aux  Caves. 

There  is  a  perceptible  slope  downwards  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  the  caverns.  We  did  not  find  any  inconvenience 
from  the  heat  mentioned  by  former  explorers,  though  we  re- 
mained in  one  of  the  inner  chambers  nearly  two  hours. 

For  the  dimensions  of  the  different  divisions  I  will  give  an 
extract  from  Baron  Grant's  work,  which  oi)  this  point  I  find 
more  accurate  than  some  others  I  have  seen :— '  The  second 
vault  timis  NE.  quarter  E.,  is  17  feet  highand  21  feet  broad, 
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1 10  long,  ground  dry,  with  a  kind  of  causeway  2^  feet  high. 
The  third  vault  turns  ENE.  at  one  end,  is  only  4  feet  high, 
but  rises  to  12  feet ;  it  is  24  feet  broad  by  250  long ;  ground 
moist  and  damp,  and  contains  small  petrifactions.  The  fourth, 
18  feet  high,  27  broad,  and  350  long ;  parapets  on  the  aides. 
The  fifth  is  8  feet  high,  18  bioad,  and  230  long;  runs  NW. 
The  sixth,  10  feet  high,  20  broad,  and  90  long.  The  seventh 
ruoB  W.,  10  feet  high,  16  broad,  and  220  long.  The  eighth 
runs  WSW.,  16  feet  high,  18  broad,  and  90  long.  The  ninth 
nms  SW.,  7  feet  high,  30  broad,  and  170  long.  The  t«nth, 
12  feet  high,  18  broad,  and  96  long,  runs  NW.:  part  of 
this  vault  has  to  be  crawled  through.  The  eleventh,  2  feet 
high,  10  broad,  36  long ;  ground  moist  and  vault  in 
ruins.' 

We  fomid  the  curious  plant  that  Baron  Grant  mentions  *  as 
a  singular  plant  full  of  milky  juice,  root  thick  as  a  finger,  and 
ten  feet  long,  without  branches.' 

There  is  no  appearance  of  leaf  or  bud  on  it,  the  extremities 
are  entire,  and  it  is  not  uncommonly  found  in  such  places.' 

As  we  returned  to  the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  my  impression 
was  that  this  entrance  had  been  formed  by  the  falling  in  of 
part  of  the  vaulted  roof,  as  the  large  detached  rocks  proved. 
In  all  probability  an  opening  could  be  found  to  a  much  larger 
cavern  directly  opposite,  this  one  lying  in  a  SE.  direction,  and 
would  be  found  to  ramify  with  others  extending  over  the  whole 
island.  I  examined  about  1,000  feet  beyond  the  caves  by  re- 
moving the  soil  and  tapping  the  rock  with  an  iron  crow-bar, 
and  could  follow  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  continuation  of 
them  by  the  hollow  sound  produced.  It  appears  to  me  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  this  was,  f^es  ago,  the  course  of  a  sub- 
termnean  river.  We  know  for  a  feet  that  during  earthquakes 
rivers  as  well  as'  lakes  disappear  under  ground,  sometimes 
continuously,  the  water  flowing  through  internal  cracks,  similai' 
to  those  produced  on  the  surfece,  which  form  canals  for  its 


This  phenomenon  is  sometimes  coincident  with  the  appear- 

'  Thew  plBDti  UTS  quite  eommon  io  the  iaterior  of  cbtciik  ia  Vii^iaia,  And  one 
of  a  diteroot  epeeieB  I  found,  some  jeani  ago,  whilst  od  >□  exploring  (uipedition 
through  the  great  Croton  Aqueduct,  How  York. 
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ance  of  some  abimdant  spring  in  a  more  or  less  distant  place ; 
but  it  often  happens  also  that  the  water  nowhere  re-appears, 
and  we  must  conclude  it  runs  directly  to  the  sea.  This  is 
not  at  all  improbable  in  this  case,  when  we  remember  the 
coDvuleionB  the  whole  island  has  undergone.  Some  river  may 
have  been  swallowed  up  by  the  earth,  after  a  superficial  course 
of  more  or  less  extent,  which  forced  its  way  through  a  subter- 
ranean canal,  till  some  fresh  upheaval  turned  aside  its  course, 
leaving  the  now  empty  caverns. 

We  have  proofs  of  one  subterranean  river  which  makes  its 
appearance  on  the  south-west  coast^  where  a  considerable  body  of 
fresh  water  is  forced  up  through  the  salt  water  that  washes  the 
shore  at  Savane.  There  is  also  one  on  the  property  of  M. 
Ducasse,  where  there  are  two  remarkable  caves,  not  far  from  these 
mentioned  above.  I  have  not  seen  them,  but  will  give  a  slight 
description  of  them,  as  I  have  heard  it.  One  of  them  is  still 
traversed  by  a  subterraneous  stream. 

The  other  has  two  large  dry  chambers,  one  nearly  fifty  feet 
square,  where  it  was  said  the  festive  board  was  often  spi^ad  by 
its  former  hospitable  proprietor.  Such  scenes  have  long  passed 
away,  and  it  now  contains  the  tomb  of  the  once  generous 
Amphitryon.  This  tomb  is  of  massive  masonry,  similar  to  an 
altar,  on  which,  on  the  anniversary  of  his  death,  the  friends  and 
relatives  place  flowers  and  lighted  candles,  and  pray  for  the 
repose  of  his  soul.  After  passing  this  large  cave,  it  is  not 
possible  to  penetrate  for  more  than  thirty  or  forty  feet.  I  do 
not  doubt  that  all  these  caverns  were  formerly  part  of  a  con- 
tinuous chain,  extending  at  least  through  this  whole  district. 

The  railway  crosses  one  part  of  these  caverns,  and  as  we  left 
them  we  stopped  at  the  station  of  Petite  Riviere  for  a  rest. 
Master  and  men  expressed  their  surprise  that  we  should  have 
ventured  so  far  into  the  '  womb  of  the  earth,'  as  they  termed  it. 
Nothing  would  have  induced  them  to  face  its  dangers.  Strange 
noises  were  heard  there  at  night,  and  they  were  sure  it  was  the 
abode  of  evil  spirits.  One  of  the  Alalabai-s  at  the  depot  had 
beheld  dread  things  only  a  week  before,  A  tall  pale  woman, 
dressed  in  white,  was  seen,  with  two  villanons-looking  men 
following  her  wilh  axes  in  their  hands,  and  calling  out '  La  mort, 
la  mort,  la  mort  aux  blancsP  Oftentimes  music  was  heard. 
to  wnich  they  listened  for  hours  ;  and  this  was  supposed  to  bi- 
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the  echo  of  the  military  band  at  Bourbon,  as  it  was  well  known 
the  cavern  passed  all  the  way  under  the  Rea  to  that  island !  I 
did  not  hear,  however,  of  any  one  who  had  explored  so  far.  All 
BortB  of  stories  were  told  us,  to  which  of  course  we  listened  with 
becoming  gravity. 

We  diverged  from  the  path  we  had  traversed  in  the  morn- 
ing, but  found  the  soil  in  this  neighbourhood  very  poor  and 
rocky,  covered  with  small  stunted  trees,  low  bush,  and  tangled 
creepers,  difBcult  to  walk  through.  There  are  many  sugar 
plantations  about  this  district ;  but  from  the  constant  droughts 
and  scarcity  of  water,  a  man  must  have  great  courage  to  under- 
take anything  so  arduous  as  sugar  culture  must  be  under  the 
circumstances. 

As  we  approached  Point  aux  Caves,  we  started  several  hares. 
One  was  wounded  by  the  lieutenant  and  secured  by  the  doctor. 
We  also  saw  a  few  quails  and  partridges,  some  of  which  we 
bagged,  but  they  were  troublesome  ^hooting. 

Next  morning,  long  before  the  sun  gave  the  least  indication 
of  his  coming  to  light  us  poor  mortals  on  our  way,  the  lieutenant 
was  stirring  in  true  military  style,  and  of  course  there  was  no 
longer  sleep  for  us  j  so,  after  packing  everything  in  its  proper 
place,  the  men  were  sent  on  with  orders  to  meet  us  halfway 
between  Flicq-en-Flacq  and  Tamarind  Bay.  A  strong  cup  of 
Atauritius  coffee — which,  by  the  way,  let  me  say,  is  delicious 
(a  present  to  us  for  our  journey) — was  soon  ready;  and  it  is 
very  strange  to  me  that  more  planters  do  not  cultivate  it 
extensively,  for  in  the  greater  part  of  the  iRland  it  grows  well 
and  bears  prolifioally.  Enough  could  easily  be  grown  for  home 
consumption,  if  not  for  exportation.  We  lit  our  pipes,  and 
strolled  along  the  sands  till  we  came  to  a  favourable  spot  for  a 
plunge,  and  afterwards  set  to  work  to  look  for  curiosities.  Alee 
were  abundant,  and  Ifoundsomefine  specimens  of  the  Ceramium 
ruirum  and  Pavonia  padina.  We  hailed  a  pirogue  to 
take  us  to  the  reefs,  to  collect  shells  and  corals.  As  we  glided 
over  the  clear  waters,  the  rich  beds  of  many-coloured  madrepores, 
ecbinoides,  &c.,  formed  a  sight  worth  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to 
obtain.  It  looked  like  a  parterre  adorned  with  tiie  richest 
flowers ;  but  unfortunately  there  are  so  many  laffs  and  sharp 
poisonoua-spined  fish  lurking  in  every  patch  of  sea-weed  that  the 
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greatest  caution  is  necessary  before  grasping  tbe  lovely  treasurea 
of  ocean. 

Here  ia  another  old  Frencli  battery,  some  of  tbe  guns  stiU 
lying  about  half-biuied  in  the  sand.  The  further  I  travelinthe 
Inland,  tbe  more  I  am  astoniehed  at  the  ease  with  which  it  was 
conquered  by  the  British — fort*  at  every  coin  of  ^'antage,  men 
enongli  to  man  them,  the  prestige  of  tbe  impr^nability  of 
the  place  in  their  favour,  and  hatred  to  the  English  Bupposed 
\a  inflame  every  breast,  all  make  the  nearly  bloodless  victory 
the  more  marvellous. 

The  shores  are  everywhere  lined  with  the  Ipomcea  maritima 
and  a  pretty  large-flowered  vetch,  which  with  their  bright  green 
Ipaves  and  delicate  flowers  refresh  the  eye  from  the  scorching 
glare  of  the  sun  on  the  beach.  The  elastic  tendrils  of  the  fiist- 
named  plant  are  woven  into  a  sort  of  net  by  the  fishermen. 
This  is,  however,  forbidden  by  law ;  yet,  wherever  it  can  be  done 
clandestinely,  it  is  practised.  It  is  called  iisbing  a  la  Patatrand, 
short  for  Pataie  a  Durand,  the  creole  name  for  the  plant. 
This  liane  is  stout  and  tough,  and  they  knot  the  long  Iminches 
together,  which  when  cleverly  done  makes  a  net  that  sweeps  in 
fish  of  all  sizes,  even  to  the  smallest  fry. 

From  Petite  Riviere  the  shore  is  rocky  and  difficult  to  pass 
over,  and  as  it  approaches  the  River  Belle  Isle  it  is  bold  and 
steep.  We  forded  this  river,  and  at  its  mouth  we  found  some 
curious  plants,  two  species  of  the  Bostrychia,  and  a  few  fine 
cones  and  other  shells.  We  soon  got  into  the  plains  of  St. 
Pierre.  This  large  tract  of  country'  is  almost  free  from  rocks, 
and  possesses  a  very  fair  soil  that  could  easily  be  cultivated, 
and  streams  run  through  it  which  would  serve  for  irrigation.  It 
appears  tome  cotton,  maize,  indigo,  fruits,  and  vegetables  would 
grow  well  there,  and  yet  how  much  of  it  lies  desert,  when 
hundreds  are  all  but  starving.  Nearly  the  whole  plain  is 
covered  with  long  grass  with  sharp-spiked  seeds,  and  different 
species  of  burs,  which  were  so  troublesome  that  we  wei* 
obliged  to  return  to  the  shore  route.  Tbe  wild  jessamine 
{Jasminum  MauritianuTii)  ranks  over  every  shrub,  giving 
out  a  soft  perfume. 

Soon  after  croesingthe  Riviere  des  Galets  we  found  our  men 
with  the  baggage.  They  were  busy  bathing  the  ponies  as  we 
got  up  to  them ;  and  one,  a  spirited  little  piebald,  got  away,  and 
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off  he  Bet,  pranciDg  aad  bounding  with  delight  over  th»  plain, 
which  formed  a  fine  natural  race-course. 

He  gave  them  a  good  deal  of  trouble  before  he  allowed  him- 
self to  be  caught.  Gertaioly  no  ponies  in  the  world  can  beat 
these  little  fellows.  Small  and  slight,  active  as  a  deer,  scantily 
fed,  and  hardly  worked,  they  will  go  through  an  amount  of 
toil  in  this  hot  climate  which  would  soon  kill  a  strong  EDglieh 
horse.  Few  are  bred  here ;  they  are  imported  from  Timor, 
Penang,  and  other  Indian  islands.  The  Arab  ports  on  the  Ked 
Sea,  the  Cape,  and  Australia  send  also  a  great  number  of  ponies 
and  horses  to  the  Mauritius  yearly.  Many  Breton  and  Norman 
horses  are  used  too,  but  few  English,  as  they  do  not  thrive 
well. 

We  pitched  our  tent  near  the  sea,  close  to  the  Wolmar  estate. 
Baboo  and  Jumna  had  brought  fowls,  rice,  and  all  indispensables 
for  curries  and  chutneys,  and  very  soon  such  a  dish  of  both  was 
set  before  us  as  an  Indian  alone  could  concoct.  We  hud  had  a 
hard  day's  walking,  and  enjoyed  our  dinner  as  only  htmgiy 
travellers  do.  Very  few  dining-rooms  can  boast  of  such  a  view 
as  we  had  before'us.  The  Corps  de  Garde  and  Bamboo  Moun- 
tain  lay  in  the  distance,  and  the  Rempart  Mountain,  Trois 
Mamelles,  and  the  long  range  terminating  in  the  bleak  cliffs  of 
the  Mome,  were  all  visible.  The  oblique  rays  of  the  setting  sun 
partially  lighted  up  their  steep  sides ;  the  heavy  ahadowa  were 
gathering  slowly  along  the  valleys,  and  here  and  there  a  clump 
of  tall  cocoa-nut  trees  or  bamboos  would  stand  out  clear  and 
distinct  against  the  brilliant  sky ;  and  upon  everything  near 
lay  the  rich  indefinable  colour  that  frequently  overspreads  the 
earth  at  sunset. 

It  was  a  contest  with  us  between  eyes  and  mouth,  and  1  fear 
that  the  savoury  dishes  of  Messrs.  Jumna  and  Baboo  gave  the 
victory  to  the  latter  for  some  time  ;  but,  the  inner  man  once 
satisfied,  we  lay  and  gazed  in  silent  admiration  on  the  landscape 
nature  had  drawn  for  our  benefit  for  the  time  being. 

The  reels  lie  about  a  mile  from  the  shore  at  this  point,  and 
at  low  water  are  quite  bare.  We  lost  no  opportunity  of  adding 
to  our  collection  from  the  tide-pools,  but  we  had  to  be  very 
cautious,  as  both  the  Anguille  Patna  and  Morale  abound  there. 
On  all  my  excursions  to  the  reefs  I  carried  with  me  a  good-aized 
harpoon,  mounted  on  a  pole  eight  feet  long,a  precaution  of  which 
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I  found  the  advantage  at  this  place.  On  the  following  day 
I  was  wading  off  to  the  reef  in  elegant  costume — pants  tucked 
up  into  a  high  pair  of  thick  boote,  an  old  flannel  chirt  and 
slouched  hat,  a  tiag  over  my  ehoulderB  for  shelb,  in  good  fightr 
ing  trim — when  I  was  attacked  by  a  taaarre,  a  fish  something 
like  a  fresh-water  pike. 

The  brute  was  a  good-sized  one,  and  came  right  at  me  like  a 
bulldog.  I  had  seen  him  a  minute  before,  and  so  wafl  ready 
for  him,  and  planted  my  harpoon  directly  in  hia  side ;  but  he 
got  away  and  made  a  second  charge. 

This  time  he  was  struck  in  the  head,  and  I  held  him  fast, 
though  it  taxed  my  strength.  I  did  not  well  know  what  to  do 
with  him,  as  he  wriggled  on  my  weapon,  so  hailed  a  pirogue 
with  two  men  in  it.  They  said  I  had  done  well  to  capture  it, 
as  it  was  not  easy  to  spear  such  a  large  one. 

We  agreed  to  make  tracks  for  the  Rempart  River,  and 
attempt  the  ascent  of  the  Trois  Mamelles.  On  our  route  we 
had  to  pass  through  a  Malabar  camp ;  and  such  a  howling  and 
yelling  of  cur  doga  I  never  heard,  and  we  all  wished  the  Port 
Louis  dog-killing  laws  were  in  force  here  before  we  got  through. 

From  the  bridge  that  spanned  the  Rempart  Kiver  one  of  the 
prettiest  views  in  the  island  is  obtained.  Looking  up  the 
stream,  numerous  cascades  are  seen  as  it  winds  through  the 
ravine  ;  on  its  banks  are  the  graceful  bamboos  waving  in  the 
breeze  that  swept  down  the  river,  and  the  singular  rugged 
peaks  of  the  Trois  Mamelles  stood  out  clearly  defined  against 
the  bright  blue  sky.  This  spot  took  my  fancy  so  much  that  I 
obtained  one  of  my  best  pbotc^raphs  here.  We  break&sted  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  in  a  spot  covered  with  ferns,  and  close  to 
a  bed  of  deliciously  fresh  young  water-crenses. 

We  crossed  the  valley,  which  is  encumbered  with  rocks,  till 
we  reached  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  where  we  found  a  man 
cutting  wood.  He  offered  to  guide  us  up,  but  declared  it  was 
impossible  to  reach  the  summit.  We  accepted  bis  services,  and 
found  it  pretty  sharp  climbing,  even  dangerous  in  some  places. 
We  ascended  a  narrow  path,  through  thick  underwood  and 
loose  stones  and  rocks,  till  we  were  a  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Here  we  baited,  and  liad  a  clear  view  over  the 
plains  of  St.  Pierre,  with  the  Black  River  Mountains  in  tiie 
distance,  and  the  sharp  peaks  of  the  Chamarel,  which,  with  tlie 
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exceptioD  of  the  Piton  de  la  Petite  Riviere  Noire,  are  the 
highest  in  the  island,  being  2,902  feet  in  height. 

The  highest  peak  of  the  Trois  Maraelles  ia  340  feet,  and  the 
three  are  almost  bare  of  vegetation  to  their  summits,  with  the 
esception  of  the  Orchilla  plant,  which  covered  them,  and  which 
if  carefully  gathered  might  be  made  a  profitable  article  of 
commerce  from  the  valuable  dye  it  yields,  and  a  few  ferns.  In 
the  clefts  of  the  rocks  grow  the  Pterispedata  and  Radiata,  a 
Nephrodium,  and  two  Aspidiaceie. 

Towards  the  base  ranked  the  Cascavelle  {Orf^alaria  retuaa), 
the  Diehondrarepena,  and  the  TaheTnCBrjioKtana'parvifioTa. 

BVom  the  rngged  barrennesa  of  this  triple-headed  mountain  a 
geologist  has  little  difficulty  in  tracing  the  volcanic  action  once 
at  work  on  it.  These  rocks,  which  are  basaltic,  rise  almost 
perpendicularly,  and  have  the  appearance  of  being  cut  straight 
down  from  the  summit  to  the  shoulder,  the  highest  point  we 
could  attain.  Seen  from  a  distance  they  look  like  the  ruins  of 
some  giant's  stronghold.  As  I  lay  resting,  I  pictured  to  myself 
the  time  when  the  plain  at  the  base  of  the  inner  side  of  this 
mountain  was  a  lake  of  liquid  fire  surging  up  against  the  solid 
barrier,  and  in  process  of  time  thinning  the  mighty  wall,  aided 
from  without  by  the  action  of  the  elements.  As  the  seething 
mass  cooled  down  and  contraction  ensued,  probably  the  first 
fissures  were  made  in  the  then  thin  crust.  Fresh  eruptions  sent 
,  a  boiling  torrent  of  lava  through  the  openings,  forcing  its  way 
to  the  sea.  Every  succeeding  hurricane  hurled  down  masses  of 
disintegrated  rocks,  and  piled  them  in  the  fantastic  heaps 
where  they  now  He.  The  powerful  forces  of  light,  air,  and 
water  have  been  silently  at  work  through  countless  centuries, 
gradually  wearing  away  the  rough  edges  of  the  fissures,  and 
degrading  fresh  material  that  appears  waiting  the  slightest 
touch  to  foil  on  the  audacious  intruder  in  these  solitudes. 

The  Rempart  River  takes  its  rise  in  one  of  the  mountains  of 
which  range  the  Trois  Mamelles  form  a  part.  The  fountain- 
head  falls  into  a  small  basin,  forming  a  cascade,  and  then  Sows 
on  through  the  underwood  till  it  reaches  what  was  formerly  a 
forest,  but  now  the  trees  are  sparse  and  stunted.  After  our 
descent  from  the  Trois  Mamelles,  we  amused  ourselves  catching 
prawns  {Pala-rri,on  carcintts'),  which  abound  in  this  river.  They 
are  here  called '  Camerons;'  that,  I  suspect,'  is  the  old  Portuguese 
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name  for  them.  A  noose  in  made  of  strong  thread  or  split 
bamboo,  and  suspended  over  their  hiding-places,  and  a  bait  (a 
bit  of  thread  is  the  best  thing)  is  put  just  in  front  of  the 
snare.  As  soon  as  the  prawn  takes  the  bait  the'  noose  is  drawn 
tightly  over  his  body  and  he  is  secured.  The  large  ones  show 
fight,  and  strike  so  sharply  with  their  tails  as  to  draw  blood  if 
not  carefully  handled.  The  lieutenant,  who  had  never  seen 
tliem  in  their  watery  element  before,  enjoyed  the  sport,  and  vas 
the  first  to  take  a  fine  large  one.  Ue  held  it  up  exultingly  to 
the  doctor  and  myself, Ba3dng, '  Look  there,  boys;  come  here  and 
take  a  lesaon  how  to  catch  prawns ;  it  takes  this  individual  to 
do  it  artist ically,'  &c.  &c.  We  stood  his  chaffing  quietly, 
waiting  to  see  him  take  the  prawn  o£f  the  noose,  when  all  at 
once  the  animal  nipped  him  so  severely  that  he  let  it  drop  into 
the  water  again,  with  an  expletive  more  forcible  than  polite. 
It  was  oui  turn  to  laugh  now,  and  we  didn't  spare  our  friend. 
This  fresh-water  prawn  is  indigenous  to  the  island,  and  there 
is  another  species  caught  in  the  eea,  but  not  so  fine.  It  is  also 
a  native  of  the  Seychelles. 

Whilst  busily  engaged  with  our  prawns,  of  which  we  snared 
enough  for  our  supper,  heavy  clouds  gathered  round  the  summits 
of  the  mountains,  and  hid  them  from  our  view,  and  we  had  but 
just  time  to  reach  our  tent  when  the  rain  came  pattering  down. 
After  our  day's  climbing,  fresh  prawns  and  water-cress  firere 
not  to  be  despised  whilst  waiting  for  Jumna's  supper ;  and  we 
didn't  forget  to  toast  the  lieutenant's  expertness  in  catching 
pravms.  Thanks  to  our  double  tent,  we  could  afford  to  laugh 
at  the  rain  ;  and  next  morning  we  broke  up  our  camp,  and  moved 
along  the  coast  towards  Tamarind  Bay.  The  shore  here  is  flat, 
and  the  reefs  in  some  plac^  run  two  miles  out  from  it.  We 
sent  on  our  people  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Tamarind  Kiver,  near 
the  bridge. 

This  is  a  fine  bay,  in  some  places  very  deep.  We  hired  a 
pirogue  at  the  lime-kilns,  and  embarked  from  a  small  jetty 
which  ran  out  into  the  sea.  The  waves  were  breaking  over  the 
ree^andit  wanted  considerable  skill  to  guide  so  ticklish  acraft 
through  them.  Our  object  was  to  fish  for  Olives,  which  are 
so  plentiful,  and  of  great  beauty  and  variety  on  the  Mauritius 
reefs.  We  baited  about  five  hundred  feet  of  lines,  and  after  a 
great  deal  of  patience  got  a  splendid  haul.     It  is  singular  that 
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though  UuB  animal  ia  bo  abundant,  it  is  rarely  that  the  dead 
shells  are  found  on  the  shore. 

At  the  jetty  I  observed  a  curious  black  lizard,  very  active, 
about  five  inches  in  length,  that  seemed  to  feed  on  something 
in  the  water.  It  was  very  shy,  and  would  hide  below  the  rocks 
as  I  approached  it.  It  appeared  partly  umphibioua,  and  would 
dart  into  the  waves,  seize  its  prey,  and  retiun  to  its  hole.  I  tried 
in  vain  to  capture  one.  I  was  at  first  inclined  to  believe  it 
'  was  a  triton,  but  the  form  of  the  tail  did  not  warrant  the  conclu- 
sion, as  it  was  very  thick,  and  terminated  in  a  point,  and  not 
formed  for  swimming.  Kound  the  whole  of  Tamarind  Bay 
grow  patches  of  the  bright  yellow-flowered  creeper,  the  Gas- 
sytha  fiUformia,  with  an  abundance  of  low  shrubs  and  plants, 
but  none  needing  special  mention.  On  the  right  of  the  bay, 
just  at  the  foot  of  the  Tamarind  Mountain,  stands  a  small  vil- 
lage principally  occupied  by  fishermen.  A  brisk  trade  in  fish 
is  at  present  carried  on,  as  the  men  can  now  take  their  produce 
by  rail  to  the  inland  villages  twice  a  day. 

We  passed  the  bay,  and  kept  up  the  river,  which  was  par- 
tially dry,  and  in  many  places  encumbered  with  groups  of  boul- 
ders, and  everywhere  showed  a  rocky  bed.  Thft  banks  were 
covered  with  ferns,  a  species  of  Xenuphar  and  bright  Amourette, 
while  thousands  of  plants  of  the  wild  raspberry  (iJu^scccsiu^), 
then  in  flower,  filled  the  interstices  between  the  rocks.  Most 
deceptive  of  fruits  I  The  leaf  is  totally  diflereitt  from  the  £ui»- 
pean  species,  and  the  plant  only  grows  about  two  or  three  feet 
high,  but  the  berry  exactly  resembles  it,  with  only  one  exception. 
Hot  and  tired,  you  pluck  a  bimch,  anticipating  the  delicious 
flavour  (tf  those  of  our  northern  climes,  when  you  find,  to  your 
great  disappointment,  that  it  is  almost  tasteless. 

We  arrived  at  the  bridge  by  the  afternoon,  which  is  placed 
in  as  romantic  a  spot  as  the  one  at  Itempart  Kiver. 

After  dinner  we  found,  to  our  annoyance,  that  we  were  not 
the  only  occupants  of  our  tent.  We  killed  two  small  scorpions 
without  much  trouble,  but  the  rats  were  not  so  easily  disposed 
of.  First  they  ate  up  my  arseiucal  soap ;  and  though  it  grati- 
fied me  to  know  it  would  be  their  last  meal,  having  made  it 
doubly  strong  on  account  of  the  insect  plagues  here,  still  I  did 
not  feel  that  indemnified  me  for  its  loss.  Whilst  we  slept  they 
devoured  a  great  part  of  a  fine  boiled  ham,  and  spoilt  the  rest. 
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I  was  awakened  by  aome  one  calling  out,  '  Do  the  rate  trouble 
you  ? '  I  answered  '  No  ; '  when  the  lieutenant  said,  *  I  have 
Btarted  two,  and  shall  strike  a  light ; '  and  a  pretty  scene  we  had 
of  it  when  we  were  illuminated.  Our  tent  had  been  pitched  on 
what  I  suppose  must  have  been  the  burrow  of  a  &mily  of  Ten- 
recs  (Cenletes  eacaudatua).  The  doctor  killed  one  with  the 
blow  of  a  large  knife  ;  and  the  servants  being  called,  we  captured 
several,  which  grunted  and  squeaked  like  so  many  little  pigs, 
and  are  said  to  be  very  good  eating.  They  breed  most  proli- 
tically,  as  each  litter  has  from  sixteen  to  twenty-five  young 
ones ;  so  I  presume  we  had  disturbed  a  mother  and.  her  babies. 

Even  the  lieutenant's  indomitable  early  rising  was  put  a 
stop  to  for  once,  after  our  sleepless  night  Baboo  and  Jumna 
had  the  beat  of  it,  as  they  had  joined  the  two  carrioles,  sup- 
porting the  shafts  with  their  seats,  and  thus  formed  a  capital 
bed  under  the  covered  tops.  The  old  Creole  who  had  guided 
us  up  the  Trois  Mamelles  came  in  the  night,  and  not  daring  to 
disturb  us,  stretched  himself  under  the  carrioles,  and  bad  a 
sound  nap  too. 

As  soon  as  we  could  rouse  ourselves,  and  had  had  the  unfailing 
pipe  and  coffee,  we  packed  up  eatables  for  twelve  hours  at  leiist, 
making  up  our  minds  to  a  hard  day's  work.  We  started  up  the 
bed  of  the  river,  jumping  from  rock  to  rock  till  we  came  to 
where  the  water  was  barely  ankle  deep.  But  the  lieutenant 
found  it  too  rough  for  him,  and  turned  back.  When  be  was 
gone,  the  doctor  and  myself  examined  the  pools  in  the  river, 
and  found  some  small  perch,  eamerons,  &c. ;  also  three  kinds  of 
shells,  the  same  as  those  ia  the  bed  of  Grand  River,'  the  usual 
Confei-va,  two  species  of  Chara,  Tbydrodicton,  Utricularla,  &c. 
The  banks  are  here  steep  and  high,  and  looked  like  impassable 
barriers ;  but  our  guide  persisted  in  going  on,  as  he  said  he 
knew  the  place  well.  We  ascended  the  bank,  grasping  at  old 
roots  and  stumps,  anything  to  help  us  up,  till  we  arrived  safely 
at  the  table-land  above. 

We  were  now  about  two  miles  from  the  Tamarind  Falls,  too 
late  to  return,  so  we  looked  out  for  a  shelter  for  the  night,  and 
as  the  Bun  was  rapidly  sinking  we  had  to  make  the  most  of  our 
time.  The  old  Creole  soon  foimd  us  an  unoccupied  shanty, 
rough  enough  to  be  sure,  but  better  than  the  open  air. 
We  cleuned  it  out,  and  c(i\eriiig  the  inferior  with  boughs  and 
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bushes,  soon  mfide  it  comfortable,  and  then  dispatched  Jumna 
and  the  guide  for  bread  and  wine  to  a  Bmall  village  near.  The 
doctor  and  myself  meanwhile  devouied  the  remnants  of  our 
tiffin,  which  were  very  slight,  our  appetite  in  the  day  having 
been  prodigious.  However,  a  pipe  solaced  ua  till  the  man  re- 
turned with  indifferent  bread  and  worse  wine,  and  some  dried 
fiah  called  '  Bombay  Ducka '  (Sawrwa),  wliich  they  grilled ;  and 
hunger  enabled  ua  to  make  a  hearty  meal,  and  get  a  sound 
sleep  on  our  cut  bushes. 

Out  in  the  early  morning,  inhaling  the  sharp  breeze,  and 
eager  to  pay  our  visit  to  the  far-famed  Tamarind  Falls.  The 
ravine  is  almost  impassable,  ae  the  bank  rises  abruptly  from  the 
river,  which  is  here  very  deep  ;  but  we  found  a  path  just  above 
the  left  bank,  going  through  the  estate  of  '  Mendrain. '  From 
oiu  position  the  Corps  de  Garde,Troi8  Mamellcs,  Mount  Orey,and 
others,  extending  as  far  ae  the  Peter  Both,  appeared  aa  one  vast 
continuous  chain,  and  the  intervening  country  was  green  with 
canes  in  every  sti^e  of  growth.  After  working  our  way  up  to 
a  good  distance,  we  came  to  a  spot  cal]ed  Point  Flinders, 
where  the  bushes  have  been  cut  away  to  give  a  good  view  of 
the  Falla. 

This  estate  was  formerly  owned  by  a  Mr.  De  Ghazal,and  here 
he  ent«rtained  the  celebrated  navigator  Captain  Flinders,  who 
had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  French,  and  kept  on  parole.  A 
small  kiosque  waa  erected  for  him  on  this  romantic  spot,  for 
here  he  spent  much  of  Ms  time,  and  it  has  ever  since  retained 
his  name-  Then  it  was  covered  with  forest ;  now  the  forest  is 
tion  est,  and  canes  are ;  and  what  was  once  a  rendezvous  for 
artists  and  tourists  is  fast  losing  its  celebrity. 

The  adventures  of  Captain  Flinders  were  of  so  extraordinary 
a  nature  that  I  give  a  brief  outline  of  them : — 

Captain  Matthew  Flinders  waa  appointed,  in  1801,  by  the 
British  Government,  aa  commander  of  the  *  Investigator,'  to  visit 
New  Holland,  or  the  Great  South  Land — to  clear  up  all  doubts  as 
to  the  unity  of  this  great  region,  open  up  new  ports  for  seamen, 
and  for  the  advancement  of  natural  knowledge  in  various 
branches — besides  laying  down  charta  of  the  neighbouring  seas, 
for  the  benefit  of  geography  and  navigation.  In  1 803  the  '  In- 
vestigator'  was  so  badly  injured  among  the  reefs  near  Torres 
Straits  that  she  was  condemned.     He  then  tried  to  finish  his 
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Biurvey  with  the  '  Porpoise,'  '  Cato,'  and  '  Bridgewat«r.'  The 
two  former  were,  however,  wrecked  at  a  place  named  '  Wreck 
Reef^' in  hit.  23°  22',  long.  155°  34',  in  August  of  the  same  year. 
'The  Bridgewater,'  afraid  of  eharing  the  same  iate,  steered 
away ;  and,  instead  of  remaining  to  see  if  there  were  any  aur- 
vivoTB  of  the  catastrophe,  her  captain  sailed  to  India,  spread- 
ing the  report  everywhere  that  both  vessels  were  entirely  lost, 
with  all  on  board.  Strange  to  say,  this  ship  in  her  next  voy^e 
was  wrecked  or  sunk,  and  never  heard  of  after — a  fitting  retri- 
bution, if  cowardice  or  ill-feeling  had  prevented  her  captain 
from  assisting  his  wrecked  comrades. 

Taking  a  small  crew  in  one  of  the  six-oared  cutters,  and  leaving 
the  rest  in  charge  of  Lieutenants  Fowler  and  Flinders,  Captain 
Flinders  set  out  to  make  his  way  to  Port  Jackson  for  help. 
The  men  left  behind  were  set  to  work  to  build  two  decked  boats 
in  case  that  no  tidings  of  the  captain  aod  bis  crew  should 
arrive.  They  had  to  voyage  in  an  open  boat  250  leagues,  along 
a  strange  coast  inhabited  by  ferocious  sav^^  a  greater  part  of 
the  way ;  but  they  succeeded  in  reaching  Sydney  in  eleven  days. 
The  '  BoUa '  was  at  once  fitted  out  by  the  G-overoor,  and  sent  to 
the  relief  of  the  men  at  Wreck  Keef,  who  had  been  fortunate 
enough  to  save  a  good  deal  of  property  &om  the  two  vessels. 

The  schooner  '  Cumberland,'  a  small  G^ravesend  passage-boat 
of  only  twenty-nine  tons,  was  given  to  Captain  Flinders,  who 
was  anxious  to  make  bis  way  quickly  to  England  to  get  further 
help  to  finish  his  work,  as  well  as  to  contradict  the  reports  of 
his  death.  The  small  size  of  the  vessel  made  it  necessary  to 
stop  at  every  convenient  port ;  so  Captain  Flinders  proposed 
Ccepang  Bay  in  Timor,  Mauritius,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  St.  He- 
lena, and  some  of  the  western  isles.  Governor  King  did  not 
wish  him  to  go  to  Mauritius,  as  he  did  not  care  to  encourage 
communication  between  French  colonies  and  Port  Jackson.  The 
master,  however,  was  left  to  his  own  judgment,  and  two  letters 
were  given  him  for  the  Governor  of  Mauritius,  in  case  of  need. 
When  near  the  island,  he  found  hie  boat  requiring  repairs  and 
stores,  BO  much  so  that  be  was  afraid  of  risking  a  longer  voyage ; 
and,  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  war  had  broken  out  between 
Great  Britain  and  France,  he  steered  direct  for  Mauritius,  and 
made  the  land  at  Baie  du  Cap. 

He  did  not  xpeuk  French,  but  had  a  patisport  formerly  given 
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him  in  that  language,  but  unfortunately  made  out  for  the  *  In- 
vestigator.' However,  fae  presented  it  with  the  letters  for  the 
Governor,  and  told  his  tale  of  the  daring  feat  he  had  accom- 
plished. As  soon  as  these  papers  were  forwarded  to  Governor- 
General  De  Caen,  and  he  saw  a  passport  not  made  out  for  the 
*  Cumberland,'  he  refused  to  believe  his  story,  called  him  an  im- 
postor, and  seized  the  boat,  putting  Flinders  in  temporary  con- 
finement, and  taking  away  &om  him  all  his  papers,  charts,  log 
and  journal,  pretending  that  many  passages  in  the  latter  proved 
him  to  be  a  spy.  Many  British  vessels  at  this  time  were  seized 
by  the  French  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  prisoners  taken 
were  kept  in  a  place  somewhere  at  the  Jatdin  Despeauz,  Plaine 
Verte,  and  Captain  Flinders  was  confined  with  them. 

He  wrote  letter  upon  letter  of  remonstrance  to  De  Caen,  but 
received  only  abuue  in  reply.  His  sword,  and  even  his  spy-glass, 
were  taken  from  him.  Finding  that  it  was  hopeless  to  expect 
release,  he  be^^ed  to  have  his  charts  and  books  returned,  that 
he  might  complete  his  work  so  far,  while  it  was  still  fresh  in 
his  memory.  The  charts,  after  much  delay,  were  sent  to  him, 
but  the  books  denied. 

To  atone  as  iar  as  possible  for  De  Caen's  severity,  he  was 
treated  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  sympathy  by  many  French 
gentlemen ;  and  whenever  any  ofiBcer  had  to  bring  any  harsh 
messt^e,  it  was  done  with  perfect  courtesy,  and  apologetically, 
as  everyone  pitied  his  hard  case.  After  two  years  spent  in  Fort 
Louis,  as  his  liealth  suffered  much,  he  was  allowed  a  residence  at 
Vacoa,  called  the  Refuge — on  parole. 

It  appears  that  in  1604  a  decree  had  been  passed  in  Paris  '  to 
approve  the  conduct  of  General  De  Caen,  hut  from,  a  'pure  aen- 
tijnent  of  genoroaiiy  to  grant  Captain  FUmdera  Uberty  and 
the  restoration  of  the  ■"*  CuTnierlancL" '  This  decision  laid  over 
till  1806  for  the  approval  of  the  Emperor,  but  it  was  not  till 
1807  that  it  arrived  in  Mauritius,  though  it  is  said  De  Caen 
knew  of  it  on  its  first  passing. 

Captain  Flinders  was  at  last  allowed  to  return  to  Port  Louie. 
His  hooka,  sword,  and  spy-^lass  were  returned  ;  but  no  entreaties 
could  procure  his  despatches,  log-book,  and  the  third  volume  of 
his  journal,  though  many  gentlemen  tried  to  intercede  with  De 
Caen  for  them.  The  '  Cumberland '  was  not  given  up  to  him, 
and  every  possible  hindrance  was  thrown  in  the  way  of  his 
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leaving.  It  is  GUppoeed  he  was  etill  detained  on  account  of  the 
war  between  England  and  France ;  and  after  the  naost  vexations 
haraesingfs,  it  was  not  till  March  1810  that  the  welcome  news 
was  brought  to  him  that  he  was  to  sail  in  the  cartel '  Harriet,' 
on  condition  that  he  would  engage  not  to  serve  against  France 
during  the  war.  The  '  Harriet,'  however,  was  not  forthcoming, 
and  leave  waa  granted  him  to  proceed  to  the  Cape  in  the  sloop 
of  war  '  Otter,'  in  June.  He  had  thus  endured  a  captivity  of  six 
years,  five  months,  and  twenty-seven  days^a  lasting  disgrace 
to  the  memory  of  De  Caen,  and  which  caused  the  greatest  dis- 
satisfaction amongst  the  people  generally.  He  never  succeeded 
in  recovering  either  the  log  or  the  third  volnme  of  his  joiunal. 
A  most  interesting  account  was  written  by  Captain  Flinders  of 
his  work  and  troubles  at  New  Holland,  hia  captivity  in  Mau- 
ritius, and  his  homeward '  voyage,  and  it  is  from  these  volumes 
that  I  have  gleaned  the  above  account  of  this  celebrated  man. 

The- Tamarind  Falls  are  seven  in  number,  and  form  a  seriea 
of  cascades  of  great  beauty,  and  as  they  descend  over  the  rcteks 
at  diflferent  heights,  the  various  sounds  blend  with  a  strange 
liarmony  to  our  ears.  One  part  of  the  Falls  is  formed  by  a  break 
in  the  Tamarind  River,  and  the  others  by  streams  that  Sow  into 
it,  and  the  united  height  of  the  whole  seven  is  over  300  feet. 

Fretted  vith  aand^  and  rocbi,  and  swept  by  the  iriDdg  from  the  moDotuD, 
KumberlesB  torrents  with  ceaBslesa  Hound  deK^nd  to  the  ocean, 
Like  the  great  cboids  of  a  harp  in  loud  and  solemn  vibrKtlon. 

The  Falls  were  to  our  left,  and  before  us  rose  a  wall  of  rock. 
Its  steep  sides  were  partly  bare  of  vegetation,  with  scattered 
tufts  of  verdure  sown  by  the  winds  or  birds ;  but  its  summit 
waa  covered  with  a  dense  belt  of  old  trees,  the  many  blasted 
heads  and  withered  trunks  bearing  witness  to  their  stru^lea 
with  the  elements.  In  the  deep  ravine  below  us  lay  the 
river,  which,  after  receiving  the  turbulent  waters  of  the  cascade, 
flows  silently  on  to  the  ocean.  To  the  right  stood  out  a  gigantic 
beetling  crag,  flinging  its  broad  black  shadow  right  across  the 
ravine,  and  forming  a  singular  gorge  with  the  opposite  moun- 
tains. Through  the  opening  is  obtained  a  lovely  picture, 
looking  brighter  and  sunnier  for  the  dark  frowning  hills  we 
saw  it  through — a  glimpse  of  the  brilliant  green  waters  of  the 
ocean,  as  they   touch  a  strip  of  dazzling  coral  sand,  and  then 
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gradually  vhaoge  to  the  deepest  blue  in  the  distance;  the 
river  joining  the  sea ;  a  bridge ;  a  few  vacoas — things  so  slight 
in  themselves,  yet  when  combined  as  they  are  there,  all  made 
up  a  scene  that  held  ua  entranced.  On  whichever  side  we 
looked  was  some  beauty,  each  perfect  in  its  kind,  each  different, 
which,  with  the  elastic  purity  of  the  atmosphere,  so  acted  on 
our  senses,  that  I  know  not  how  long  we  should  have  remained 
if  the  demon  of  hunger,  which  the  loveliest  of  scenery  cannot 
exorcise,  had  not  made  his  appearance ;  and  with  a  sigh  we 
rose,  for  we  had  a  long  way  to  go  back  to  our  quarters. 

We  made  our  way  as  well  as  we  could  over  the  rocks  in  the 
river,  but  were  terribly  fatigued  on  our  arrival,  and  found 
the  lieutenant  somewhat  alarmed  at  our  long  absence.  Our 
description  of  the  ramble  made  him  regret  he  had  not  shared 
it,  though  he  laughed  at  our  enthusiasm  about  its  beauty. 
Our  next  halting-place  was  to  be  the  Black  River ;  and  thither 
we  sent  Jumna  and  Baboo,  ourselves  taking  a  less  direct 
route. 

We  crossed  a  spur  of  the  Tamarind  Mountain,  and  had  a  fine 
view  of  the  Black  River  valley,  the  cr^gy  precipitous  sides 
of  the  mountain,  and  the  estate  of  Genfive ;  while  the  peaks  of 
the  Chamarel  loomed  in  the  distance,  brilliantly  lit  up  by  the 
sun,  which  is  the  first  land  made  by  mariners  coming  from 
Madagascar. 

We  ascended  to  the  Geu€ve  sugar  plantation,  and  examined 
the  ruins  of  the  fine  mills,  caused  by  the  hurricane  of  1868. 
This  estate  is  nearly  nine  square  miles  in  extent,  and  is  about 
twenty-one  miles  distant  from  Port  Louis.  It  has  belonged  to 
the  same  family  for  over  half  a  century.  It  is  the  one  men- 
tioned by  Bernadin  St.-Pierie,  and,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  it  was 
from  this  place  Paul  and  Virginia  walked  one  fine  morning 
before  breakfast  to  their  liome  on  the  I^atanier  River,  close  to 
the  city.  I  don't  wonder  at  Paul  liaving  to  carry  her,  unless 
the  roads  through  the  forests  were  different  from  their  present 
state. 

Deer  and  monkeys  abound  here,  and  are  said  to  be  very 
troublesome,  though  the  greatest  plagues  are  the  wild  hogs, 
which  do  much  mischief  to  the  plantations.  The  military  post 
of  Black  River  is  on  this  estate.  In  former  times  this  was  con- 
sider<^d  one  of  the  most  important  poiitE  in  the  island,  and  its 
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approach  was  strongly  guarded.  On  the  east  was  the  battery 
of  Lapreneuse,  of  six  guns ;  about  600  yards  farther  back  is 
another  of  these  guns ;  a  battery  of  two  more  flanked  the  canton- 
meot,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  anchorage  was  the  La 
Harmoine  battery,  mounting  twelve  guns.  Of  all  these  formid- 
able defences  the  only  remains  are  a  few  rusty  cannon  and  a 
heap  of  ruins.  The  country  hereabouts  is  highly  cultivated 
with  fine  cane  crops,  and  the  road  passes  along  an  avenue  of 
large  tamarind-trees,  many  of  which  were  uprooted,  and  most 
of  them  severely  injured,  by  the  cyclone. 


The  road  here  winds  round  a  small  bay,  and  passes  a  plain 
covered  with  long  grass,  which,  though  troublesome,  was  a  better 
path  than  the  shore,  which  was  very  steep  and  rocky.  The  bold 
promontory  of  the  Mome  now  rose  before  us  in  all  its  grandeur. 
The  inner  side,  nearly  perpendicular,  ja  the  only  remaining  wall 
seaward  of  a  great  crater,  of  which  the  Isle  of  Foumeaux,  not 
far  from  the  shore,  once  formed  a  part. 
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We  had  heard  very  muph  of  the  difficulty  of  aBcending  this 
Rolitary  giant,  but  the  trial  looked  bo  well  worthy  that  we 
resolved  to  attempt  it.  Formerly,  when  densely  wooded,  it  was 
considered  one  of  the  securest  strongholds  in  the  island,  and 
was  greatly  resorted  to  by  .Maroons,  who  gave  infinite  trouble 
to  the  gendarmes  before  they  could  be  dislodged.  We  got  an 
old  Creole,  who  lived  near,  to  accompany  ub,  and  by  his  advice 
provided  ourselves  with  ropes  and  batcheta  to  aid  ua  in  the 
ascent.  We  found  the  toil  of  climbing  fully  equal  to  anything 
we  had  heard  of  it.  A  greater  part  of  the  day  was  spent  in  our 
task.  Sometimes  our  path  lay  through  dense  thickets  and 
climbers  intertwined  in  every  conceivable  form,  and  we  were 
at  times  compelled  to  lay  about  ua  vigorously  with  our  hatchets 
before  we  could  pass. 

Here  grow  the  pretty  little  liane,  the  ClUoria  Tematea,  the 
Cascavelle,  and  a  species  of  Clematis;  but  the  latter  is  not 
so  fragrant  as  the  European.  The  wild  tobacco  {Solanum 
aurimilatum)  flourished  in  the  open  spots,  two  species  of 
Hibiscus,  the  Horonga  Thonvnia,  and  the  common  Mallow 
(Malva  eriepa)y  which  is  used  here  as  elsewhere  as  an  emollient. 
Sometimes,  after  an  opening  was  made,  we  came  suddenly  on  a 
perfectly  perpendicular  rock  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  without 
foothold  sufficient  for  a  cat  to  scale.  The  only  resource  was 
attaching  our  good  three-inch  ropes  to  stones  and  flinging 
them  up  till  they  caught  in  the  branches  or  roots  above,  and 
BO  hauling  ourselves  up.  I  believe  the  ascent  of  the  Mome  is 
quit«  equal  in  danger  and  &tigue  to  that  of  the  Peter  Both. 

Weary  and  exhausted,  we  reached  the  little  plateau  at  the  top, 
and  were  glad  of  the  spring  there,  of  which  we  had  heard  but 
feared  might  be  a  myth. 

As  soon  as  we  were  sufficiently  rested  to  appreciate  our  posi- 
tion, we  felt  that  the  spectacle  from  this  giddy  pinnacle  was 
worth  all  the  labour  of  mounting  to  it. 

The  broad  blue  ocean  bounded  our  view  on  one  side,  glittering 
in  the  brilliant  rays  of  the  descending  sun.  The  singular 
triangular-shaped  island  of  the  Mome  was  visible,  and  the  Cap 
(le  Brabant,  the  SW.  point  of  Mauritius.  The  encircling  chain 
of  coral  reefs  coiild  be  distinctly  traced  by  the  line  of  foam  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  indicating  the  breakers  that  form  so 
dangerous  a  fringe  to  the  greater  part  of  this  coast.  The  white 
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eaile  of  paaeiDg  merchantiUQD  could  be  seen,  iDdia-bound  or 
making  for  the  Island,  and  numberless  fishing  craft.  The  view 
inland  was,  if  possible,  still  more  imposing.  We  could  see  the 
picturesque  gorges  of  the  Black  RIvct  Mountains — all  below 
in  the  deepest  shadow,  in  strange  contrast  to  the  highly 
illuminated  verdure  crowning  every  summit.  Nearly  the  whole 
range  is  basaltic,  the  Morse  also.  As  I  looked  down  from  its 
steep  sides,  the  only  remains  of  what  was  ooce  the  vast  wall 
against  which  the  sea  broke  in  vain  till  the  action  of  fire  within 
assisted  the  work  of  the  waves,  I  could  not  help. imagining 
the  grand  and  awful  sight  it  must  have  been  when  the  boiling 
lava  and  the  roaring  wav«8  met,  when  crag  after  crag  went 
down,  and  contrasting  it  with  its  present  peaceful  aspect. 

The  little  plateau  is  sheltered  on  one  side  by  an  overhanging 
cliff,  and  is  nearly  covered  with  trees  and  bushes :  these  we  cut 
and  piled  up,  and,  with  our  good  baskets  of  provisions,  made 
ourselves  tolerably  comfortable  for  the  night.  It  was  bad  enough 
to  climb,  but  worse  to  descend ;  and  we  narrowly  escaped  coming 
to  grief  very  often,  there  is  so  little  surface  soil ;  the  roots, 
having  slight  bold,  frequently  gave  way  with  oior  ropes  round 
them,  and  occasionally  expedited  our  descent  far  from  agreeably. 
However,  we  escaped  with  a  few  bruises. 

On  this  mountain  also  the  Orchella  plant  grows,  and  a  small 
tree  of  the  Locust  family,  the  dry  pods  of  which  are  sweet,  and 
we  ate  of  them  freely.  Vast  sum'bers  of  the  Samlongoe 
{Syzygvwm  Jamholanmii)  grow  here  and  on  the  Black  River 
chain,  and  their  dark  foliage  gives  a  sombre  character  to  the 
scene.  In  the  moist  forest-earth  grows  the  celebrated  Fahame 
{Angnxcum.  froffrana).  According  to  Creole  authorities,  it 
contains  within  its  slender  fronds  virtues  to  cure  no  end  of 
diseases.  Consumption  itself  must  even  yield  to  Fahame' 
The  aromatic  principle  has  been  extracted  from  this  fern  by  a 
chemist  here,  and  the  faculty  all  appear  to  agree  that  it  is  a 
very  useful  therapeutic  agent. 

Many  fine  indigenous  trees  grow  in  this  locality  of  whose 
names  and  uses  I  am  ignorant.  I  recognised  only  the  Minvusops 
Erythroxylon  and  the  Gallophyllum  spectabUe.  As  we  went 
down  the  valley  of  tbe  Mome  we  came  upon  what  had  once 
been  a  sugar  plantation ;  but  sugar-mill  and  houses  were  all 
going  to  decay,  and  the  desolate  grass^own  place  told  its 
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own  tale  of  ruin.  Thia  valley  iraa  once  a  very  large  crater,  two 
OF  three  miles  in  width,  but  the  revolutions  of  ages  have  nearly 
filled  it  up  with  detached  rocks  and  d9yn»  firom  the  de«p  sides 
of  the  Mome  and  Black  Kiver  Mountains.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  after  the  subsidence  of  the  great  crater  in  the 
interior,  and  the  large  adventitious  ones,  many  smaller  ones 
opened,  which  were  very  active.  We  see  this  just  beyond  the 
valley  of  the  Mome,  where  there  is  a  small  crater  of  compara- 
tively recent  date. 

The  road  we  passed  over  was  built  by  the  Government,  and 
is  called  the  Military  Road.  For  some  distance  it  is  ornamented 
with  a  hedge  of  Campfiehe  on  both  sides.  I  wonder  this  shrub 
is  not  more  used  for  this  purpose,  it  grows  so  rapidly,  and  when 
cut  looks  well.  We  came  out  of  this  road  into  a  grove  of  lofty 
Filaos ;  and  we  could  not  help  noticing  the  profound  stillness  of 
the  place,  save  for  the  melancholy  soughing  ofthe  wind  through 
tbe  trees,  and  an  occasional  mournful  cry  of  a  ring-dove.  As 
we  pushed  on  we  came  suddenly  upon  an  old  man  hoeing  a 
small  patch  of  maize ;  we  saw  no  habitation,  and  from  the  curt 
replies  we  got  to  our  questions  as  to  our  whereabouts,  he 
seemed  to  think  us  intruders. 

We  struck  out  along  tbe  shore,  which  for  some  distance  is 
rocky,  but  at  length  gained  the  open  beach,  and  soon  found  a 
pretty  spot  to  pitch  our  tent  on  a  little  promontory. 

The  spur  of  the  mountains  terminates  here  abruptly,  the  sides 
of  which  were  covered  with  trees  and  shrubs — a  wild-looking 
place.  Under  the  craggy  cliff  two  or  three  CreBle  fishermen 
live  with  their  families  in  miserable  thatched  shanties.  It  was 
Dearly  dark  before  our  tent  was  ready,  and  a  steady  rain  came 
down  that  made  us  anxious  about  our  men  and  horses.  We 
offered  to  pay  the  Creoles  to  let  them  have  an  empty  hut 
for  the  night,  but  they  refused,  as  they  said  they  did  not  want 
anything  to  do  with  '  les  Anglais.*  However,  on  Sumna  and 
Baboo  explaining  that  the  horses  belonged  to  them,  they  were 
immediately  taken  in  and  all  comfortably  provided  for.  Bats 
and  TenreoB  disturbed  our  slumbers,  and  in  addition  we  had  the 
peculiar  bat,  called  the  •  Flying  Fox'  {Pteropiis  edulis).  It 
makes  a  barking  noise  similar  to  the  yelp  of  a  lap-dog.  Near 
our  quarters  were  a  grove  of  aloes,  of  which  this  animal  is  very 
fund,  on  account   of  the  honey  its  Sowers  contain,  I  suppose  ; 
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it  also  eaU  the  tender  Badanier  nut  greedily,  and  trlien  the 
Litchis  are  in  seaeon,  they  are  so  destructive  that  they  will 
often  strip  a  plantation  in  a  night. 

We  killed  one  for  a  specimen,  which  measured  three  feet  four 
inches  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  wings. 

Sleep  being  impossible,  we  all  went  out  for  a  stroll  on  the 
beach.  The  wind  was  fresh  from  the  SE.  and  the  sea  was 
breaking  furiously  over  the  reefs ;  and  as  the  foaming  watera 
caught  the  glittering  rays  of  the  moon,  they  were  lit  up  with  a 
magic  brilliancy — 

M&king  the  r«atlen  plain 
Ai  th«  TWt  ■hiDtng  floor  of  xHiie  dn«d  fiuw, 
All  pared  with  glau  and  Ore. 

Soon  after  daylight  we  crossed  a  strip  of  beach,  and  emerged 
on  a  large  grassy  plain,  on  which  grew  numbers  of  the  Veloutiere. 
Both  kinds  of  the  Veloutier  flourish  there,  the  ScfBw^  Kdnig'ii 
and  the  Toumefortia  argentea ;  and  the  liane  Canavalia  ob- 
tvMfolia  ranks  over  all  the  shrubs.  A  sort  of  wild  Betel,  the 
Ekreiia'petiolariajib  also  abundant.  This  plant  grows  on  nearly 
the  whole  seaboard,  and  the  fishermen  make  use  of  it  as  a 
remedy  for  the  dangerous  wounds  made  by  the  LafiF.  The 
leaves  are  macerated  and  made  into  poultices ;  but  if  really  a 
cure  for  the  poison  of  the  spines  of  this  iish  I  cannot  assert, 
though  I  have  seen  it  assuage  the  pain  considerably.  The 
Indigofera  coTnpressa  is  also  wild  in  this  neighbourhood,  and 
does  not  alone  possess  its  valuable  dye,  but  is  supposed  to  be  a 
most  efficacious  medicine  for  asthmatical  patients. 

lliis  plain  lay  between  a  epur  of  the  Black  Biver  range  and 
the  sea,  and  extended  as  fiir  as  the  Bale  du  Cap,  which  runs  up 
a  good  way  into  the  land.  As  we  neared  the  bay,  we  saw  the 
wreck  of  a  small  schooner  which  had  been  forced  over  the  reefs 
by  the  breakers.  In  spite  of  the  violence  of  the  waves  where  it 
lay,  men  were  busy  at  work,  stripping  it  of  it»  gear  and  all 
available  booty.  The  bay  forming  an  impassable  barrier  to  our 
carrioles,  we  got  a  pirogue  to  take  them  round  the  Cape  to  tbe 
other  side  of  the  mountain,  which  forms  the  last  spur  of  tbe 
range,  and  stands  close  to  the  coast.  The  craft  was,  however,  too 
small,  and  we  were  obliged  to  send  our  men  round  tbe  bay 
and  over  tbe  mountain  to  procure  us  a  ship's  yawl,  which  they 
told  us  was  kept  there.     This  held  us  all,  and  the  carrioles  tou. 
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Koimding  the  Cape  the  wind  blew  very  strong,  and  the  current 
swept  uB  back  with  such  velocity  that  we  came  very  near  a 
capsize  amongst  the  sharks  and  breakers,  which  made  the 
bravest  of  us  a  little  nervous.  We  were  obliged  to  put  back  ; 
and,  crussing  a  sand-bar,  ran  right  up  to  the  head  of  the  bay, 
and  landed  close  to  Mr.  Strobe's  house. 

This  is  a  lonely  quiet  spot,  and  the  dwelling  la  in  the  midst 
of  a  well-cultivated  garden,  with  abundance  of  finiit-trees.  We 
went  up  to  see  the  giant  creeper,  which  grows  on  his  place,  and 
of  which  I  had  heard  so  much  as  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the 
Island.  Mr.  Strobe  not  only  gave  us  a  giude  to  it,  but  allowed 
us  to  take  as  much  fruit  as  we  wanted  &om  his  garden.  We 
crossed  the  river  over  a  little  temporary  bridge,  though,  for  all 
the  water  in  it  then,  we  could  have  jumped  over  it.  The  banks, 
however,  were  thickly  covered  with  luxuriant  v^etation,  and 
some  distance  up  are  several  pretty  little  cascades  tumbling 
over  the  rocks  into  a  small  basin.  Very  near  them  at  the  foot 
of  a  hill  is  the  gigantic  Liane ;  the  only  one  now  here,  though 
formerly  there  was  one  at  the  Savane,  but  it  is  long  Bince  dead. 
It  was  imported  from  the  Moluccas  many  years  ago.  This 
python  of  a  creeper  is  about  two  feet  in  diameter  at  the  coUum, 
and  some  of  the  roots  extend  for  100  feet  round.  It  runs  up 
the  steep  side  of  the  hill,  and  covers  over  an  acreof  ground.  Its 
trunks  and  stems  are  fasciated  and  whorled.  It  bears  a  cluster 
of  white  pea-like  Sowers,  and  produces  a  seed  pod,  about  two 
feet  in  length  and  over  two  inches  broad,  containing  a  large 
brown  bean.  It  flowers  in  April  and  May,  and  its  botaoic  name 
is  the  Etdada  PurMStka,  It  certainly  is  very  curious,  and  it 
seems  a  wonder  no  one  has  thought  of  cultivating  it  elsewhere. 

After  leaving  Mr.  Strobe's  we  went  up  the  river,  and  pro- 
curing a  guide,  pushed  on  for  the  Chamarel  Falls,  which  are  at 
no  great  distance.  They  are  situated  on  the  boundary  of  Black 
Kiver  and  Savane,  and  are  amongst  the  mountains  of  a  branch 
line  of  the  Savane  chain.  This  cascade  is  formed  by  the 
Riviere  du  Cap  rushing  over  a  rocky  ledge,  sheer  down  a 
descent  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  During  heavy 
rains,  when  the  river  is  swollen,  the  torrent,  unbroken  in  its 
fell,  thunders  into  the  chasm  below,  and  presents  a  scene  that 
bafHes  description.  In  the  dry  season  the  foaming  cataract 
gives  place  to  a  silvery  stream  ;  and,  as  the  eye  follows  it,  one 
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)ias  a  more  appreciatlre  idea  of  the  terrific  depth  of  the  abyss 
than  wheD  enveloped  in  clouds  of  spray. 

It  tnounti  in  spray  to  the  tkiea,  and  thenca  agnia 

BslarDS  in  so  anceaaing  ahoirer,  which  rouDt) 

With  its  onemptifll  dood  of  geut^  nin 

II  BQ  etenuJ  April  to  ths  ground, 

M&kiog  it  all  one  emerald.    How  profoiuid 

The  gulf,  and  how  ths  giaot  element 

From  rack  to  rock  leaps,  with  delirious  bound. 

Crushing  the  cliffs  t 

We  returned  slowly  from  the  Falls,  feasting  our  eyes  on  the 
surrounding  scenery.  It  is  beautiful  now,  but  how  much  more 
so  it  must  have  been  when  the  river  flowed  through  a  large 
frrove  of  clove  trees  that  once  flourished  there  and  perfumed 
the  air  with  their  fragrance  I 

The  whole  country  around  was  interesting  also  in  a  geologi- 
cal point  of  view.  We  constantly  came  upon  Madrepores  and 
other  marine  productions,  some  quite  perfect,  hut  varying 
greatly  from  those  now  found  in  the  neighbouring  seas,  and 
proving  the  submergence  of  the  whole  tract.  In  many  places 
we  found  the  beds  containing  these  deposits  with  a  superposed 
Btratum  of  lava  on  them ;  thus  showing  their  upheaval,  and  the 
subsequent  overflow  of  the  volcanoes  then  formed.  These 
masses  of  coral  extend  from  the  base  of  the  Tamarind  Moun- 
tain in  three  distinct  beds  over  three  feet  high.  The  lowest 
is  divested  of  all  traces  of  organisation,  and  so  indurated  that 
on  being  struck  it  gives  out  a  metallic  sound. 

The  others  still  retain  their  organic  structure,  with  blocks 
of  basalt  imbedded  in  their  substance.  From  the  Isthmus 
that  connects  the  Mome  with  the  main-land  the  ledge  of 
coral  is  continued  to  the  Bale  du  Cap,  and  is  termed  Point  de 
Corail. 

The  path  back  to  the  bay  lay  through  the  forest,  a  straggling, 
difBcult  road.  Our  men  had  gone  round  the  mountain  with 
the  baggage,  so  we  toot  a  pirogue  and  pulled  gently  along  the 
shore,  to  get  a  good  view  of  the  iine  basaltic  rock  that  juts 
out  into  the  inner  bay.  It  is  of  columnar  basalt,  and  the 
long  prisms  are  constantly  becoming  detached  from  the  main 
body  of  the  rock  and  falling  into  the  waters  below.  We  crossed 
the  sand-bar  which  separates  the  inner  from  the  outer  bay,  and 
sailed  directly  for  a  small  opening  at  the  side  of  the  mountain. 
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The  waters  of  the  Bale  du  Cap  are  so  clear  that  we  could  dis- 
tinguish the  Madrepores  at  the  bottom,  different  Bpeciea  of 
Algae,  many  of  them  growing  on  the  corals,  and  the  many-hued 
fish  disporting  amongst  them.  Through  this  opening  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  which  extends  into  the  sea  forming  the 
Cape,  lay  our  road  to  reach  our  quarters  for  the  night.  It  is 
an  awkward  place  to  mount  and  descend  to  the  other  side.  In 
one  part  there  is  a  narrow  ledge  giving  barely  a  foothold,  and 
a  false  step  would  send  you  sheer  down  the  precipice  till  you 
struck  the  water  100  feet  below — the  piue  atmosphere,  the 
magical  lines  of  colour-  in  the  spray  tossed  from  the  reefs  as 
they  combed  along  to  the  shore,  forming  a  series  of  glittering 
arches,  from  which  the  '  Culprit  Fay '  might  have  filled  his 
crimson  cup  with  the  falling  drops,  though  I  fear  me  the  Ouphe 
would  have  had  worse  dangers  than  even  '  quarl  and  scallop '  to 
contend  with  on  the  reefs  of  the  Baie  du  Cap. 

The  sun  sank  below  the  horizon  as  we  approached  the  spot 
where  our  tent  was  pitched,  near  a  group  of  cocoa-nut  trees, 
on  the  soft  sward  peculiar  to  this  part  of  the  Island.  I  found 
a  number  of  Algse,  particularly  two  very  curious  species  of 
Caulerpa.  The  trunks  of  the  cocoa-nut  trees  were  covered  with 
Cyclostomas,  and  many  of  them  were  riddled  from  their  attacks, 
as  they  work  their  way  to  the  very  heart.  The  main  road 
skirts  the  sea  here,  and  we  kept  along  it  till  we  came  to  the 
'  Bel  Ombre '  estate.  We  crossed  the  Citronnier  Eiver  over  a 
neat  little  bridge,  and  came  out  on  the  plains  of  the  '  Bel 
Ombre,'  bordered  on  one  side  by  rows  of  Filaos.  The  sugar- 
house  and  dwellings  lay  directly  in  our  course,  so  we  had  a 
good  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  process  of  sugar-making, 
which  had  then  just  begun.  A  crowd  of  women  and  children, 
all  as  merry  as  crickets,  were  engf^ed  in  spreading  out  the 
hagoAm  to  dry  on  the  grass.  Tbey  saluted  us  as  we  passed,  and 
looked  astonished  at  seeing  us  walking  there ;  but  not  half  so 
much  as  we  did,  to  see  so  many  boys  and  girls  in  a  perfectly 
nude  state,  and  the  mammas  in  scarcely  a  better  condition, 
having  on  only  the  barest  apology  for  a  covering.  It  was  so 
disgusting  a  sight  that  we  hurried  away  from  them.  This 
estate  occupies  nearly  5,000  acres,  and  has  bad  endless  expense 
laid  out  on  it  to  render  it  one  of  thp  finest  in  the  Island.  We 
returned  to  the  beach  road,  which  is  delightful,  the  soft  sward 
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aud  shade  of  the  Fikos  being  very  pleasant  after  the  rough  loads 
we  had  traversed  so  long. 

We  came  to  the  fine  estate  of  Beauchamp,  and  it  etruck  me 
as  one  of  the  most  desirable  resideilces  in  Mauritius.  On  a 
charming  spot  on  the  SW.  bank,  being  the  extreme  point  sea- 
ward of  Jacotet  Bay,  we  determined  to  fix  our  home  for  some 
days.  The  bay  possesses  historic  interest,  &om  its  having  been 
the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  daring  exploits  of  the  war  in  1810, 
when  Captain  Willoughby,  R.N.,  with  his  boat's  crew,  effected 
the  first  landing  of  the  Englieh  in  the  Island,  took  possession  of 
a  French  fort  there,  and  captured  the  officer  in  charge  of  it ; 
then  crossing  the  Riviere  dea  Galets,  he  took  the  battery  on  the 
SouUIac  side,  carried  off  ita  guns,  towed  out  a  schooner  lying 
there,  and  got  back  to  Ms  frigate  with  the  lose  of  only  one  man. 
On  the  bluff  is  the  house  belonging  to  the  estate,  overlooking  the 
bay,  and  conmianding  a  fine  prospect  inland.  It  was  here  that 
some  of  the  former  governors  of  the  Island  used  to  pass  the 
summer  months  ;  and  I  am  not  at  all  astonished  at  it,  for  it  is 
one  of  the  loveliest  spots  in  Mauritius.  It  was  near  this  place 
that  a  planter  was  carried  off  prisoner  by  the  boats  of  the 
*  Nereid.'  He  was  afterwards  exchanged  for  twelve  or  fifteen 
seamen.  Another  story  runs  that  he  was  ransomed  for  bis  weight 
in  v^etables  1  Being  a  very  stout  man,  it  may  be  fancied  the 
amount  of  cabbages  and  onions  the  boats  carried  off  I 

The  bay  is  circular,  with  an  irregular-shaped  islet  in  it* 
centre.  Numerous  streams  abounding  with  fish  pour  into  it. 
The  hills  rise  in  the  background  one  over  the  other,  most  of 
them  well  wooded ;  and  in  the  middle  distance  clumps  of  palnu) 
and  cocoa-nut  trees  varied  the  landscape,  their  long  leaves 
swaying  to  every  passing  breeze.  There  is  an  abmidance  of 
trees  round  the  bay ;  and  the  wild  canaries,  the  only  native 
songsters,  in  the  Filaos  made  the  air  resound  with  tbeir  pretty 
warblings,  as  they  feasted  on  the  little  cones  they  are  so  fond 
of.     Some  of  their  nests  were  shown  to  us. 

Thousands  of  Myna  birds  roused  us  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning  wiUi  their  noisy  households ;  and  we  had  glimpses  of 
the  Cardinals,  though  the  male  had  not  as  yet  put  on  his  bright 
scarlet  mantle,  which  he  changes  for  a  sombre  brown  one  as 
eiunmerdies  away. 

The  pretty  little  Pingoes,  or  Nutmeg  Biids  (so  called  from 
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the  breast  being  of  the  peculiar  shade  of  a  fresh  nutmeg  when 
cut  in  two\  were  twittering  on  every  bush. 

From  the  configuration  of  the  Black  Biver  Mountains  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Baie  du  Cap  Buffers  severely  in  humcaii.e 
weather.  The  mountains  of  Laporte,  Le  Fouge,  and  Oanot, 
which  extend  along  the  bay  and  river,  are  of  great  height,  in  a 
direction  nearly  NE.  and  SW.,  and  increase  the  violence  of  the 
winds  which  blow  S£.  and  SW.,  presenting  an  obstacle  to  their 
passage,  which  causes  whirlwinds  that  spread  devastation 
around.  When  the  winds  take  their  ordinary  hurricane  circle, 
often  from  the  north,  these  hills  arrest  the  squalls  momentarily, 
to  precipitate  them  with  greater  force  on  the  neighbouring 
plantations  to  the  south. 

In  this  district,  which  was  formerly  successfuUy  cultivated, 
canes  and  cotton  also  thrive ;  but  irom  the  tenacious  character 
of  the  soil  it  requires  a  large  amount  of  labour  to  work  it  well. 
From  the  Black  Kiver  to  the  Gape  the  earth  is  blackish ;  but  in 
the  gorges  near  the  bay  the  change  of  soil  and  temperature  is  as 
great  as  if  in  different  latitudes.  In  the  latter  is  found  only  a 
light  reddish- yellow  earth,  &ee  from  stones,  and  the  frequent 
and  abundant  rains  render  it  extremely  fertile. 

On  the  evening  of  our  arrival  we  heard  a  great  shouting  of 
men  and  women's  voices,  and  our  attention  was  called  to  a  party 
of  Creoles  in  pirogues,  in  the  small  inner  hay,  near  the  bridge 
which  spans  the  Rivi^e  des  Galets. 

Torches  were  burning  in  the  bows  of  the  pirogues,  and  the 
men  were  beating  the  sides  with  sticks  and  shouting  with  all 
their  might.  The  mullets  and  other  fisli,  attracted  by  the 
lights  and  frightened  at  the  noise,  leapt  from  the  water  into  the 
boats.  We  were  greatly  amused  at  this  novel  mode  of  fishing, 
and  we  remained  watching  till  a  large  quantity  of  fish  was  taken. 

The  island  in  this  bay  is  of  curious  formation,  similar  to  that 
of  the  Isle  des  Aigrettes,  a  composit«  of  coral  dibria  and  shells 
overlying  beds  of  lava.  It  can  be  reached  at  low  water  on  foot 
~  by  approaching  it  from  the  east.  It  is  covered  with  bushes, 
and  on  the  outer  side  is  boi^nded  by  very  deep  water.  The  rocks 
are  covered  with  the(7eromMtmr«Arwm,and  a  curious  Echinus. 

The  lovely  Actinias  are  in  all  their  glory.  They  well  deserve 
the  name  of  *  Sea  Anemones '  >  especially  a  very  common  one  on 
this  coast,  with  tentacles  of  the  richest  imperial  blue  and  the 
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heart  yellowish.     The  lines  to  the  Blue  AnemoDe  would  suit 
equally  these  beautiful  aea-flowere : — 

Flowen  of  iit&nj  clevDcss  bright, 
QuiiFriog  unu  of  colonred  light, 
Bavb  ire  nnght  jour  cup's  nch  dje 
From  tha  intenssDeea  of  the  sky, 


From  a  lung,  long  fervent  gnza 
Up  that  blue  and  slleut  deep, 
Whgre  like  things  of  sculptuied  sleep 
AlabasUr  clouds  repoge 
With  the  BDHihine  on  their  buowb  ? 


Masses  of  Astrseas  and  Meandrinas  form  a  contrast  to  the 
branching  Madrepores  and  the  trellised  fan-ehaped  Gorgonas. 
All  glow  with  lustrous  tinte,  with  softened  shades,  a  painter 
must  despair  of  imitating.  All  are  blended  and  harmonised  by 
the  medium  of  the  bright  traneparenl  waters  of  the  ocean ;  but 
bring  them  into  our  atmosphere,  and  even  as  we  clutch  them 
they  lose  their  beauty,  withered  by  the  gross  touch  of  the 
human  hand.  How  like  yet  how  unlike  a  terrestrial  garden  1 
TKia  is  composed  of  luxuriant  vegetation — trees,  shrubs,  flowers, 
all  the  wetdth  of  vegetable  life ;  in  thii  nearly  the  whole 
landscape  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  word  in  such  anomalous  case) 
is  composed  of  animal  life,  not  Bowers  teeming  with  it  outwardly 
as  on  earth,  but  the  very  flowers  themselves  existent,  sentient 
beings.  To  carry  on  the  simile,  FarasiteB  are  not  wanting. 
Flustraa  and  Escharas  cling  everywhere  to  the  coral  branches, 
answering  to  the  Orchidefe  of  the  forest,  and  the  Serpulse  mine 
along  the  securest  dwellings  of  the  Mollusca,  even  as  the  Carias 
do  the  noblest  trees.  Eels  swim  in  and  out  of  the  green 
Ulvas,  in  their  sinuous  paths  resembling  glittering  snakes. 
Damberries,  with  blood-stained  fins  and  golden-Bcaled  armour, 
float  gracefully  about,  and  ever  and  anon  tlie  Quarl,  that  fearful 
monster  the  'Pieuvre'  immortalised  by  Victor  Hugo  for  all 
time,  warily  sends  forth  its  long  feeders  from  out  some  bidden, 
time-worn  cave.  Woe  betide  the  Incautious  fish  that  plays 
within  the  sweep  of  its  terrible  arms — one  touch  from  those 
dread  suckers,  and  further  struggle  is  in  vain  1 

Crabs  swarm  everywhere,  of  many  varieties,  some  quite  new 
to  me.  One  in  particular,  which  we  named  the  Jumping  Gntb, 
from  its  leaping  two^  or  three  feet  from  rock  to  rock  when 
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pursued.  It  would  take  a  baited  hook  readily,  so  that  we 
easily  caught  some.  As  we  sat  fishing  on  the  bluff,  a  good- 
sized  Tazarre  waited  on  us,  leiuainiug  perfectly  motionless 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface  ;  and  no  sooner  did  we  draw  a 
fine  fish  from  the  deep  water,  than  he'would  instantly  snatch 
at  it.  We  baited  a  large  hook  with  a  live  fish,  and  threw  it  to 
him,  but  he  was  not  to  be  done  so  easily,  and  refused  it.  I 
then  watched  my  opportunity,  and  just  as  be  was  darting  at  a 
fine  Damberry,  I  sent  him  a  leaden  pill  from  my  revolver,  and 
be  soon  disappeared,  leaving  us  to  fish  in  peace. 

Some  Creole  fishermen  offered  to  provide  us  rare  sport  from 
a  fishing  ezcursfon  to  the  reefs,  if  we  would  stand  tbe  expenses, 
which  were  only  a  few  dollars,  and  to  which  we  gladly  assented  ; 
and  active  preparations  in  torches,  &c.  went  on  for  the  evening's 
diversion.  Two  good-sized  pirogues  were  manned  by  four  stout 
negro  Creoles;  and  jolly  fellows  they  were,  regular  sea  dogs  I 
A  box  of  provisions,  our  pipes  and  tobacco,  some  good  old  rum, 
and  Hennessy's  best,  with  extra  clay  pipes  for  our  men,  completed 
our  outfit.  Spirits  were  an  absolute  necessity,  as  we  expected 
to  be  wet  through  for  hours.  We  pulled  our  pirogues  about  a 
mile  out  from  the  shore,  to  the  outer  reef,  and  anchored  them, 
leaving  one  man  as  a  guard.  We  all  then  jumped  into  the 
water,  which  was  nearly  up  to  our  waists,  armed  with  long  spears, 
and  we  followed  our  guides  cautiously,  just  keeping  clear  1  f 
the  breakers.  Suddenly  there  was  a  halt,  and  silence  was  en- 
joined. Our  torches  were  lit,  and  in  a  bole  close  to  us  we  ob- 
served numbers  of  fish  that  soon  approached  the  light.  '  Now 
is  your  time  I — throw  in  your  lances  I '  said  our  sable  friends ; 
and  away  they  went  like  lightning,  cleaving  the  water,  scat- 
tering the  MedusEe  and  jelly  fish  in  all  directions,  that  left  behind 
a  train  of  phosphoric  light  as  they  darted  through  the  waves. 
A  cord  was  attached  to  the  lances  ;  and  as  I  drew  mine  in,  I 
found  I  had  speared  a  large  fish  of  tbe  genus  Pseudoscarus, 
called  here  a  Cateau,  very  handsome,  but  not  very  choice  eating. 
We  bagged  several  fine  fish,  none  weighing  less  than  from  two  to 
two  and  a  half  pounds.  On  we  went,  the  Creoles  evidently 
knowing  every  hole  and  break  in  the  reefs.  We  disturbed 
myriads  of  little  animals  which  appeared  to  have  taken  up  their 
abode  in  the  empty  cells  in  the  great  coral  beds.  This  sea 
garden  was  lighted  up  with  millions  of  tiny  sparks — the  glow- 
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worms  of  the  deep,  li^fating  the  finny  tribes  of  noctnmesto 
their  prey,  and  presenting  a  pyrotechnic  display  on  a  small 
scale  to  ufl,  but  to  them  possibly  equal  to  our  brightest  calciimi 

light. 

We  were  glad  to  hear  that  our  old  enemy  the  Tazarre  never 
attacks  at  night.  One  of  the  Creoles  hooked  a  laige  Onrite,  or 
catfish  (their  Creole  name),  Octopus  vulgaris.  No  sooner  was 
it  on  the  hook,  than  it  darted  its  long  tentacles  up  the  pole, 
and  wound  one  of  its  slimy  feelers,  with  its  double  row  of  cup- 
like  suckers,  round  his  arm.  The  knife  was  instantly  applied, 
and  the  limb  severed  from  the  body  of  t^e  fish  ;  but  even  then  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  it  could  be  detached,  the  suckers  possess 
such  remarkable  tenacity.  After  removal,  a  sense  of  numbness 
remained  for  a  good  while  in  the  amo.  The  brute  was,  however, 
dislodged  from  his  hole,  and  proved  to  be  a  large  one,  measuring 
ten  feet  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  tentacles.  I  had  often  seen  this 
animal  on  the  reefs,  but  had  always  given  it  a  wide  berth, 
knowing  it  to  be  dangerous  ;  and  coming  to  close  quarters  with 
the  disgusting-loo'kiug  animal  did  not  at  all  make  me  anxious 
for  its  proximity.  A  number  of  smaller  ones  were  caught,  and 
tbe  fishernien  despatched  them  .by  turning  their  bodies  inside 
out,  thus  leaving  an  empty  sack. 

We  fished  until  half-past  two  in  the  morning,  having  been 
between  four  and  five  hours  in  the  water.  We  returned  safely 
to  our  pirogues,  which  were  laden  with  our  night's  spoils ;  but  on 
the  way  to  them  I  fell  into  a  deep  hole,  and  thus  took  an  in- 
voluntary early  morning  bath,  which  did  not,  however,  make 
me  much  wetter  than  I  liad  previously  been.  A  good  draught 
of  Hennessy,  as  we  got  into  the  boat,  put  us  all  to  rights ;  and  we 
got  home  well  pleased  with  our  excursion,  but  fully  determined 
our  next  should  be  on  a  moonlight  night.  We  fished  up  some 
large  yellow  cones  on  the  reefs,  the  C  beivJ-vmua  ;  and,  amongst 
the  sea-weeds  I  brought 'away,  I  found  a  curious  specimen  of 
Gigartina,  some  fine  pieces  of  Codium  tomeTUoaum,  and  a  rare 
one  of  Delesseiia.  The  latter  genus,  though  common  in  most 
parts  of  the  world,  had  hitherto  escaped  my  sean^,  so  I  was 
greatly  pleased  to  find  a  specimen  at  last. 

A  fine  cool  morning  invigorated  us,  so  that,  in  spite  of  our 
night's  outing,  we  resolved  to  make  the  most  of  our  time ;  and, 
after  a  hasty  breakfest,  we  set  off  with  a  guide  to  visit  the  Falls 
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of  the   Riviere  des  Oalets,  which  has  ita  outlet   near  Jacotet 
Bay. 

Our  path  was  anything  hut  a  pleasant  one,  alternately  forcing 
our  way  through  liane-twined  trees  that  impeded  our  progress 
every  five  yards,  or  out  in  the  open  through  high  grass,  hearing 
a  harhed  seed  {^A-nihietina  barbata),  which  worked  its  way  into 
our  flesh,  and  which  we  could  not  detach  from  our  clothes 
'  without  much  trouble— a  Far  worse  species  than  that  on  the 
plains  of  St.  Pierre.  Much  of  the  ground  was  also  encum- 
bered with  laxge  boulders ;  and  with  all  these  impediments, 
we  found  we  had  a  guide  who  knew  no  more  of  the  road  than 
we  did,  so  it  may  be  supposed  we  did  not  make  much  headway. 
Before  reaching  the  Falls,  our  way  lay  along  the  side  of  a 
hill  on  which  a  path  had  been  made.  To  make  this  road  great 
masses  of  calcareous  rock  have  been  cut  through,  showing  the 
succeesive  layers,  which  vary  greatly  in  thickness,  but  each  one 
distinctly  marked  by  lines  of  ferruginous  earth.  The  river 
forms  a  very  beautiful  cascade,  not  like  that  of  Chamarel,  in 
one  continuous  sheet  of  water  down  into  the  depths  below,  but 
it  is  broken  by  huge  cra^y  rocks  covered  with  ferns  and  mosBes, 
thus  giving  a  more  varied  aspect  to  the  scene.  The  height  of 
the  whole  is  little  less  than  three  hundred  feet.  Instead  of 
the  rude  passage  formed  by  a  fallen  trunk  of  a  tree  (as  described 
by  one  traveller),  a  good  pile  bridge  now  spans  the  Kividre  des 
Galete. 

We  left  Jacotet  Bay  with  r^ret,  aad  pushed  on  to  the  Port 
of  Aouillac.  Our  road  still  lay  along  the  fthore,  and  we  had  a 
continuation  of  the  turfy  land,  very  pleasant  walking.  The 
Bividre  de  la  Savane  flows  into  the  Bay  of  Souillac,  and  has  a 
good  bridge  over  it ;  the  left  bank  ia  precipitous,  and  in  the 
rainy  season  it  must  bring  down  a  great  volume  of  water  to  the 
sea.  The  village  is  picturesquely  situated  ;  it  has  a  fine  Koman 
Catholic  church,  of  Oothic  architecture,  some  good  buildings, 
most  of  them  witii  gardens  attached ;  and  here  the  District  Courts 
are  held.  A  good  deal  of  business  is  done  in  this  little  place. 
It  is  the  moat  southerly  point  of  the  island,  and  lies  in  one  of 
the  very  finest  cane  districts.  A  number  of  coasters  were  lying 
there,  waiting  for  freights,  having  duicharged  their  cargoes  at 
the, quays  constructed  for  that  purpose.  It  was  formerly  the 
most  convenient  port  for  the  planters  to  ship  their  sugar  for 
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the  Port  liouia  market,  before  railroads  were  an  established 
fact,  and  will  continue  so  to  tbis  district  till  a  branch  line  ia 
made  to  the  Savane.  This  port,  which  formerly  could  receive 
boats  drawing  eight  feet  of  water  even  at  low  tide,  is  gradually 
closing  90  that  craft  only  drawing  five  feet  can  now  enter.  The 
barrier  ie  formed  by  large  rocks  and  trees  which  are  carried  down 
the  elopes  by  the  descent  of  mountain  torrents  during  the  rainy 
eeason,  and  the  daily  degradation  of  the  cliffs  near  the  jetty 
and  quays.  The  temperatiure  of  the  Savane  near  the  eea  is 
generally  warmer  than  in  the  upper  parts.  The  south  winds 
singularly  affect  both  men  and  plants  in  this  quarter.  They 
are  insupportable  to  people  of  asthmatic  or  consumptive  ten- 
dency, and  when  they  blow  with  violence  for  several  days,  trees 
and  plants  suffer  severely  from  their  withering  influence. 

Xbout  fifteen  miles  from  Souillao  is  the  &inouB  Grand 
Bassin ;  and  as  we  had  none  of  us  seen  it,  we  set  off  to  it,  having 
previously  got  permission  to'^  use  a  large  hangar  ia  its  vicinity. 
Part  of  our  way  lay  through  cane  fields,  and  part  through  the 
woods.  The  Bois  Sec,  aa  this  part  of  the  country  is  called, 
answers  very  completely  to  its  name.  It  is  dreary  in  the  ex- 
treme. Thousands  of  dried-up  skeletons  of  trees  blanched  to  a 
ghastly  whiteness  meet  the  eye  on  every  side ;  and  but  for  the 
tangle  of  lianes  and  plants  at  their  feet  showing  life,  it  might 
be  a  forest  of  primaeval  days  over  which  some  blighting  plague 
bad  passed, 

Ai  falls  the  plague  on  toao— 

and  left  it  as  a  memento  to  future  ages  of  the  dire  ruin.  The 
lianes  Premna  ecandena  and  Seea  arborea  twine  round  the  rugged 
stems  and  hide  their  barrenness.  Formerly  here  grew  the  Sysy- 
gium  glomeratum,  spreading  its  lordly  branches  fer  and  wide  ; 
but  now  it  is  rarely  seen,  being  replaced  by  the  Syzygium,  aca'O- 
dens,  which  is  a  mere  climbing  shrub.  Two  species  of  Lycopo- 
dium  grow  here.  Acrostichese,  Adiantums  and  Aspleninms 
are  plentiful,  and  the  elegant  Cyathea  excelaa.  The  trunks  of 
the  latter  are  covered  with  concave  plates,  whose  sections  are  in 
waves,  closely  arranged  in  a  circle  next  the  bark.  The  stems 
are  marked  with  long  scars,  broken  into  n^ged  projections, 
showing  where  the  leaf  has  fallen,  and  thus  produced  these  scars. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  various  Polypodia,  Vittarias,  and 
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other  ferns  growing  out  of  the  scare,  giving  the  tall  hare  tranka 
a  singular  appearance ;  or  a  delicate  jasmine  or  other  creeper 
will  twine  round  the  rugged  stem,  covering  it  with  tender 
verdure  ;  whilst  over  all  spreads  the  exquisite  crown  of  fronds, 
that  makes  it  the  King  of  Ferns  in  Mauritius. 

Where  we  traversed  the  woods  it  was  a  most  tedious  kind  of 
scrambling  over  &llen  trunks  and  giant  coils  of  roots,  through 
thickets  of  climbers,  and  not  unfrequently  into  deep  holes.  We 
passed  the  night  at  the  hangar,  and  found  the  temperature  so 
much  lower  that  we  felt  the  change  sharply,  our  coverings  being 
but  scant.  We  paid  our  visit  to  the  Grand  Bassin  early  in  the 
morning,  along  a  private  road  cut  through  the  bush.  A  troop 
of  deer  was  quietly  feeding  on  the  rough  grass,  but  our  presence 
did  not  greatly  scare  it.  This  interesting  lake  lies  at  the  height 
of  2,250  feet  above  sea-level,  haa  an  area  of  about  25  acres,  and 
fiUa  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano.  It  is  nearly  surrounded 
with  dense  woods,  which  cover  the  slopes  of  the  hills,  part  of  the 
Savane  chain.  This  great  reservoir  receives  the  waters  of  many 
streams  in  the  rainy  season ;  but  the  body  of  water  varies  little 
in  depth  the  whole  year,  being  fed  from  underground  springs 
that  percolate  through  the  porous  lava  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains.  The  accounts  of  its  great  depth  are  incorrect.  I 
could  not  get  soundings  over  sixty  feet,  though  I  tried  in  many 
places,  as  I  swam  over  it,  there  being  no  boat  there  at  that 
time.  The  water  is  delightfully  clear  and  cold,  and  I  think  is 
the  finest  in  the  Island.  We  were  told  not  to  plunge  in  on 
account  of  the  monster  eels ;  but  though  we  fished  for  them  a 
good  while,  not  one  put  in  an  appearance.  There  were  plenty  of 
Dame  Ceres,  or  golden  fish,  and  two  fine  black  swans  were  sail- 
ing majestically  about  the  lake. 

Towards  the  centre  of  the  Grand  Bassin  is  a  little  island,  on 
which  grow  a  few  Vacoas  and  shrubs,  and  the  Nynvpkcea  etel- 
lata  adorns  its  edges.  We  turned  away  considerably  dis- 
appointed, excepting  for  its  geological  interest.  I  think  it  has 
been  greatly  overrated.  The  accompanying  view  is  taken  from 
the  SE.  of  the  lake,  taking  in  the  whole  Bassin  at  an  angle  of 
90°,  the  Pitou  Mountain  in  the  distance. 

The  next  day  after  our  return  to  Souillac,  we  paid  a  visit  to 
the  Cascade  of  Savane  in  the  neighbourhood.  A  wall  of  black 
basalt  interrupts  the  coiuw  of  the  river  of  the  Eame  name, 
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composed  of  the  most  regular  geometrical  prisms,  by  the  action 
of  the  water  separated  and  broken,  and  forming  a  thoasand 
angular  projections. 

As  the  river  surmounts  the  rocky  barrier,  and  breaks  into 
innumerable  streams,  flung  back  from  point  to  point,  and  send- 
ing up  showers  of  spray,  sparkling  in  the  sua  with  rainbow 
rays,  it  equals  in  beauty  any  in  the  Island,  and  even  in  the  dry 
season  is  most  romantic.  As  it  descends  into  the  Bassin  below, 
the  waters  meander  peacefully  along,  bordered  with  the  large- 
leaved  Nymphteas,  and  overhung  with  the  elegant  wild  Bananas, 
Raffias,  and  Bamboos,  and  the  scene  changes  to  one  of  the  moat 
perfect  repose. 

BeoeaOi  it  Bwe«pe 
The  cutMnt'B  ealntnwB :   oft  from  oat  it  leaps 
The  Sotij  diirter,  with  the  glittering  scalea, 
That  dwells  nnd  (evels  in  thy  glusaj  deepB  ; 
While  chnnce  some  mter  lily  Bails 
DovB  There  the  shallower  wave  etill  tells  its  bubbling  talM. 

After  leaving  Souillac,  our  route  was  still  along  the  coast, 
boulders  encumbering  it  as  usual.  We  crossed  several  incon- 
siderable rivers,  and  halted  near  the  Riviere  du  Poste,  the 
boundary  of  the  districts  of  Savane  and  Grand  Fort.  A  rock 
causeway  traverses  this  river,  which  they  told  us  was  so  dan- 
gerous during  heavy  rains,  from  the  sudden  swelling  of  the 
waters,  that  many  lives  had  been  lost  tJiere. 

The  ascent  on  the  Grand  Portsideissoruggedand  steep  that  it 
is  called  L'Escalier,  and  between  it  and  the  Hivi^re  Tabac  stands 
a  feir-sized  village.  Beyond  this  lies  a  tract  of  country,  in 
former  times  a  dense  forest,  containing  such  fine  timber  trees 
that  it  obtained  the  name  of  Gtos  Bois.  Prom  the  destruction  of 
these  trees  even  bo  early  as  the  time  of  occupation  by  the 
Dutch,  doubtless  many  sjjecies  once  abundant  are  now  rare  if 
not  wholly  extinct.  The  reckless  way  the  trees  were  cut  down 
by  the  crews  of  every  vessel  that  touched  here  must  have  made 
great  changes  in  the  forests.  During  the  present  century  the 
same  system  (or  rather  the  want  of  any  system)  has  prevented 
the  growth  to  the  full  size  of  the  best  timber.  In  the  Gros 
Bois  are  still  fine  specimens  of  the  Galophylhim  apurium.,  but 
they  are  rare.  The  small-leaved  Tatamaka,  the  Eteodendron 
orientals,   the  Jnmbosa  venosa,  Colophania,   and  two  speciea 
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of  ebony,  yet  abound,  and  a  host  of  others  which  I  could  only 
admire- and  guess  at  their  names. 

We  next  camped  at  a  pretty  spot,  shaded  with  Filaos  and 
Bamboos,  about  thirty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  within 
a  mile  of  the  ^uffleur,  a  natural  curiosity.  The  coast  here  is  a 
line  of  abrupt  rocks,  rising  up  from  the  deep  water,  and  the  waves 
break  against  them  with  a  wild  and  angry  roar,  as  the  surf  rolls 
in  unchecked  by  reefs ;  but  it  proved  so  soothing  and  musical 
to  our  ears  that  we  all  dropped  off  to  sleep  immediately  after 
dinner,  having  had  a  fatiguing  walk.  In  the  morning  the  sea 
was  still  more  boisterous,  and  dashed  the  spray  right  over  our 
tent,  so  that  we  were  obliged  to  pitch  it  higher  up.  From  the 
action  of  the  waves  numerous  caverns  and  Easures  are  worn  in 
these  rocks,  even  the  mightiest  boulders  not  being  able  to 
resist  their  violence,  as  they  work  their  revenge  on  them  for 
the  time  when,  as  molten  rivers  of  tire,  they  broke  down  the 
giant  crater  walls,  and  forced  back  the  waves  of  the  ocean  itself 
to  a  great  distance,  laying  the  foundation  of  the  great  coral 
reefs  that  are  spreading  far  and  wide. 

The  name  Sduffleur,  or  Hock  Spout,  has  been  given  to  an 
enormous  block  of  black  basalt,  connected  by  a  broken  ledge 
of  rocks  with  the  mainland.  It  rises  nearly  forty  feet  above 
the  sea,  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  waves,  and  is  perforated 
to  its  summit  by  a  cavity  that  communicates  with  the  ocean. 
When  there  is  a-  heavy  swell  the  waves  rush  in  and  fill  up  the 
vacuum  with  terrific  fury.  Wave  on  wave  presses  on,  and  there 
being  no  other  outlet,  the  water  is  forced  upwards,  and  forms  a 
magnificent  jet  cCeau,  ascending  to  a  height  of  fifty  or  sixty 
feet.  The  noise  can  be  heard  for  two  miles ;  and  when  the 
Souffleur  growls  and  roars,  it  is  a  sure  indication  of  rough 
weather. 

The  rocks  are  now  greatly  undermined,  and  the  Spout  is  so  en- 
larged that  it  is  daily  losing  its  former  grandeur  ;  but  the  day  we 
saw  it,  they  told  us  that  it  was  performing  its  best.  The  wind 
had  been  blowing  strongly  from  the  SE.  for  several  days,  and 
the  sea  ran  high,  so  we  had  a  good  view  of  it.  When  in  action 
it  emits  a  singular  rumbling  sound,  and  the  rocks  tremble  and 
vibrate  so  much  that  it  caused  a  most  unpleasant  quivering  all 
over  the  body  as  we  watched  it  from  the  adjacent  rocks.  So 
great  are  its  powers  of  suction  that  a  stone  placed  within  ten 
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feet  of  the  adit  was  quickly  drawn  in.  It  ie  only  when  in  a  state 
of  tranquillity  that  it  can  be  approached  without  danger.  The 
wet  rocke  are  covered  with  slimy  weeds  (Cladophora,  Valonioides, 
and  FiiCiM  minimus),  which  make  the  foothold  very  precarious. 
At  a  little  distance  along  the  coast  is  another  ciiriouB  monu- 
ment of  the  work  of  the  ocean,  the  '  Pont  Naturel,'  as  it  is 
called.  It  resembles  a  real  bridge,  with  a  pile  and  two  arches, 
through  which  the  sea  swirls  and  rushes  with  the  greatest  im- 
petuosity. The  formidable  chasm  is  daily  widening,  the  foam- 
ing billows  breaking  gainst  the  rocks,  and  the  arches  are  being 
gradually  undermined,  so  that  some  future  cyclone  will  cause 
their  total  disappearance.  I  found  some  very  6ne  Chitons  on 
this  bridge  (Chiton  Tiu^nificus).  Tlie  slopes  to  the  sea  are 
covered  with  couch  grass,  the  Gynodon  tenetl/uSf  which  appears 
to  flourish  most  in  the  salt  atmosphere.  Troops  of  hares  crop 
this  saline  herbage  with  great  avidity,  so  we  had  no  lack  of 
game. 

The  whole  of  this  part  of  the  coast  is  strewn  with  rocks  of 
basalt,  many  of  which  present  the  appearance  of  sudden 
refrigeration  when  in  a  state  of  such  ebullition  as  to  cause 
bubbles  large  en*ugh  to  contain  several  gallons  ;  and  many  of 
these  vesicles  may  be  found  cohering,  the  parietea  of  whicli 
are  scarcely  thicker  than  paper,  and  the  whole  weighing  but  a 
few  pounds.' 

Our  progress  in  returning  from  the  Soufileur  was  very  slow,  as 
our  route  alternated  between  a  scramble  over  rocks  and  a  flounder 
through  mud,  much  of  the  land  hereabouts  being  marshy.  The 
whole  shore  along  this  coast  is  also  full  of  holes,  burrowed  by  a 
species  of  land-crab,  called  Tourlouroux  by  the  Creoles :  they  may 
be  seen  scampering  in  all  directions,  but  always  under  protest, 
to  judge  from  their  defiant  attitudes. 

After  the  wild  sea-landscape  we  had  been  so  long  gratified 
with,  we  came  to  one  of  quite  an  opposite  character.  A  narrow 
arm  of  the  sea  runs  up  some  distance  into  the  land,  and  is 
called  the  <  Bras  de  Mer  de  Chaland.'  It  is  a  picture  of  perfect 
repose,  its  waters  so  clear  that  the  rocks  and  fish  at  a  depth  of 
twenty  feet  are  visible,  and  from  their  colour  it  has  obtained 
tile  name  of  Blue  Bay.     A  charming  view  is  had  of  this  place 

■  See  BoIIod'b  Almanac. 
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when  going  to  Mahebourg  by  rail.  It  ia  nearly  bordered  with 
tall  Filaoe,  and  at' a  distance  it  looks  like  a  lovely  blue  inland 
lake  ebut  in  by  shading  trees. 

We  took  a  pirogue  here,  and  went  off  to  the  Isle  des  Cocos, 
shell-banting.  The  whole  of  the  southern  coast  is  rich  in 
conchological  treasures.  The  finest  Harps  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
are  found  in  the  deep  waters  round  this  part  of  the  island.  We 
had  some  difBculty  in  returning,  for  the  tide  set  dead  against 
us.  After  quitting  this  tranquil  spot,  we  bad  once  more  a  fine 
soft  verdure  under  our  feet  as  far  as  Point  d'Ksny.  Here  we 
pitched  our  tent,  a  little  beyond  tbe  Military  Camp,  whence 
we  had  a  capital  view  of  the  town  of  Mah^bourg,  which  lies  on 
a  slope  towards  tbe  sea.  Tbe  white  tower  of  tbe  Catholic 
church  shone  out  conspicuously  against  the  dark  foliage  of  the 
embowering  trees,  and  the  Creole  Mountains  made  a  fine  back- 
ground to  the  landscape.  Before  us,  seaward,  lay  the  sweep  of 
Grand  Fort  Bay ;  the  intricate  lines  of  reefs  well  marked  by 
wreaths  of  foam,  and  the  channels  equally  distinct  by  tbe  still 
bright  water.  Point  d'Esny  is  formed  by  a  small  bay  making 
in  from  the  laiger  one  of  Grand  Port.  From  our  quarters  a 
causeway  has  been  built  that  isolates  this  inlet,  and  converts  it 
into  a  fish-pond.  The  soldiers  of  Her  Majesty's  32nd  and  86th 
Regiments  were  exercising  on  this  fine  plain,  and  practising 
with  tbe  Schneider  rifles  which  they  had  lately  received.  Their 
range  was  about  800  yards,  and  many  of  them  made  capital 
shots.  Grand  Port  is  the  largest  harbour  on  the  coast ;  but 
owing  to  its  sand-bar  and  the  difficult  navigation  between  the 
reefs,  which  are  spreading  in  all  directions,  it  can  never  be  of 
any  importance  for  vessels  larger  than  tbe  coasting  chasse- 
mar^,  thoi^b  it  was  chosen  by  the  Dutch  and  afterwards  by 
the  French  as  the  principal  port. 

The  Isle  de  Passe  lies  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  and 
will  be  for  ever  &mous  in  the  naval  annals  of  both  England 
and  France.  On  it  there  stood  a  circular  fort  and  a  barracks 
as  a  defence  ;  but  in  1810  it  was  stormed  by  Captain  Pym,  of 
the  '  Sinus '  fiigate,  and  taken.  It  was  kept  by  the  British 
through  all  the  thrilling  events  which  occurred  in  the  deadly 
confiict  which  took  place  in  Grand  Port  Bay  on  the  25th  and 
26th  August,  in  the  same  year,  when  the  French  gained  their 
bloodiest  but  last  naval  victory  over  tbe  English  in  the  Indian 
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seas.  After  the  capitulation  oT  the  Isle  de  France,  the  barracks 
were  occupied  for  some  years  by  a  ganieoo,  hilt  they  have  long 
beeu  abaodoued. 

The  adjacent  island  of  p'ouquets,  vhich  is  about  three  miles 
from  the  nearest  point  of  the  mainland,  has  a  lighthouse.  The 
foundation  line  is  thirty  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  light  is  at 
a  height  of  108  feet.  There  is  a  white  dioptric  light  of  the 
first  order,  facing  seaward,  and  which  can  be  seen  sixteen  miW 
off.  This  island  is  hollowed  out  by  the  waves  in  many  places, 
forming  caverns  that  undermine  it  for  a  good  distance.  I  think 
the  foundations  of  the  lighthouse  are  unsound,  for  the  walls  are 
much  cracked,  and  the  whole  building  is  off  the  perpendicular, 
BO  that  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  it  had  caved  in 
during  some  gale.  There  is  a  large  tanlc,  which  ia  capable  of  con- 
taining a  supply  of  fresh  water  for  the  use  of  the  keeper  and  his 
family,  brought  over  in  barrels  from  the  mainland  every  day, 
when  the  boats  take  provisions,  oil,  &c.,  and  stored  there,  as  the 
place  is  often  inaccessible  for  days  together  at  high  tides,  and  in 
stormy  weather.  A  most  extensive  view  is  obtained  from  the 
top  of  the  lighthouse.  The  whole  sweep  of  the  Bay,  with  its 
curiously  outlined  islands,  Des  Aigrettes,  Yacoa,  Marianne,  De 
la  Passe,  Aux  Cerfs,  &c.,  and  a  long  line  of  coast  both  to  the 
north  and  south,  are  visible.  The  fine  ranges  of  the  Creoles, 
Camisard,  and  Terra  Rouge  Mountains  are  partially  seen  inland 
tar  behind  the  town, 

The  ruins  of  the  Old  Grand  Port,  dating  from  the  time  of  the 
Dutch  governors,  were  still  standing  in  1753,  when  they  were 
entirely  demolished,  and  their  materials  served  t^  construct  new 
quarters  for  the  French  Commandant  and  garrison.  A  new 
town  was  built  in  1 805,  by  G-eneral  De  Caen,  who  named  it 
Mah^bourg  after  Mahe  de  I^bourdonnais, 

The  remains  are  still  shown  at  Point  de  la  Colonic ;  but  to 
my  eye  the  existing  town  is,  or  will  soon  be  in  many  parts, 
almost  as  ruinous.  In  three-fourths  of  the  place  the  streets  are 
overgrown  with  grass,  and  the  houses  are  in  the  most  dilapi- 
dated condition,  in  fact  so  much  so  it  is  only  a  wonder  how 
people  can  be  got  to  inhabit  them.  What  were  once  evidently 
well-cultivated  gardens  are  now  neglected,  overgrown  with 
needs,  and  trodden  down.  Dainp  and  decay  have  set  a  stamp 
on  nearly  the  whole  place-     There  are  one  or  two  pretty  good 
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titreets,  where  the  few  shops  are ;  and  there  is  a  small  covered 
flhed  for  a  market-place,  which  seems  well  supplied  with  vege- 
tables, poultry,  &c.  Since  the  opening  of  the  railway  a  few 
new  buildingfi  have  been  run  up,  and  it  has  a  little  improved ; 
but  even  being  the  terminus  of  the  Midland  line  has  failed  to 
give  much  impetita  to  the  progress  of  the  place.  Socially 
speaking,  Mahebourg  is  even  more  dead-alive  than  Port  Louis 
itself.  The  station  is,  I  believe,  built  on  land  reclaimed  from 
the  sea,  which  was  previously  a  saline  marsh,  and  the  trains  pass 
over  a  raised  causeway  of  stone. 

The  place  is  considered  generally  very  healthy,  the  death- 
rate  even  during  cholera  and  the  late  epidemic  being  &r  less 
than  in  many  other  places.  Mahebourg  resembles  most  parts 
of  this  colony,  very  pretty  in  the  distance,  but,  like  Port  Louis 
especially, 

'Tis  di stance  lends  encliaatment  to  the  view. 

The  many  umbrageous  trees,  especially  the  Badanier,  the 
Nowruk,  Sang  Dragon,  Samalonga,  Flamboyant,  and  others, 
give  it  a  moat  picturesque  aspect ;  but  enter  it,  and  squalor 
and  filth  abound.  It  possesses  a  pretty  little  Episcopal  church, 
the  Catholic  one  before  mentioned,  and  a  neat  little  convent ; 
but  very  little  can  be  said  aa  to  the  beauty  of  the  private 
houses  that  are  not  dilapidated.  Near  the  sea  stand  the  bar- 
racks, good  substantial  buildings,  in  a  fine  square. 

On  a  bill  overlooking  the  town  are  the  cemeteries.  To  arrive 
at  them  you  have  to  mount  a  steep  hill  of  red  clayey  soil,  that 
must  be  terribly  heavy  for  funerals  to  pass  over  in  wet  weather. 
The  Protestant  and  Catholic  grounds  are  all  in  one  enclosure ; 
the  latter  lie  just  at  the  entrance,  and  are  nicely  kept.  Pretty 
shrubs  and  trees  are  planted  about  the  tombs ;  and  from  this 
place  you  get  a  lovely  view  seaward,  and  you  can  mark  the 
course  of  the  Rivers  Creoles  and  La  Chaux,  which  intersect  the 
town,  by  the  steep  banks  of  verdure  to  the  water's  edge,  and  the 
lines  of  waving  bamboos. 

Advance  a  little  farther,  and  what  a  change  meets  the  eye  as 
you  find  yourself  in  the  English  Protestant  burying-ground  I 
Neither  shrub  nor  tree  shades  the  neglected  graves,  many  of 
which  are  merely  ill-made  mounds  of  sandy  earth.  All  looks 
desert — nothing  to  relieve  the  fierce  glare  of  the  sun ;  even  the 
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ground  is  in  uneven  hillockB,  no  order,  as  if  every  grave  was 
dug  at  random ;  and  you  go  stumbling  over  ruined  vaults  and 
old  stumps,  which  show  there  were  onct  fine  old  trees,  why  ciit 
down  no  one  could  giieas,  and  you  turn  back,  disgusted,  to  the 
fresh  greenery  of  the  Catholic  side. 

We  did  not  viait  the  Isle  de  Passe  at  this  time,  hut  on  a  aub- 
setiiient  trip  I  had  an  opportunity  of  so  doing.  How  it  occurred, 
and  what  I  saw,  as  well  as  the  continuation  of  our  tour,  1 
reserve  for  another  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XXIU. 

VISIT  TO   THE  ISLE  DE  PASSE.   AND   CONTISUATION  OF   TOVS. 

Pnyustion  for  Viait — BirsrCieolee — Crater  in  Mahibourg  Bay — Isle  de  Faaaa — 
The  Betnni— AgTOond— En  route  agnin— Point  au  Diable— Mountjun  BnnKea— 
Comimid— Its  Geology— Fenia—Qraiid  Biver  SE. -Tha    FbIIb— Ths    Benu- 

champ  EBtBla — Statue  Ut  the  Virgin — Troa  d'Ean  douce — Point  HolluidaiB — 
AnnelidM — HoIothurie.&c.—FUcq—Qsneral  Description — St.  Antoine — Amber 
Jelaod— Cavenia  — Jaletain  Mapoa  Bay— Foljp—SuDset — Arriral  of  Engliah  fleet 
in  Mapoa  Bay— Holicanthaa  aeuiciKulataa — Battle  with  a  Cave  Eel— Ktnatjon 
of  PamplemonsKes— The  Oardeaa  and  Chordies— Od  tbe  road  to  Port  Lonis — 
Cemetery  of  Bois  Marchand — Petor  Both — St.  Ccoii— Olden  Boandaries  of  Port 
Louia  and  DefenMB— The  City  and  its  Criea. 

I  HAD  been  apending  a  few  days  in  Mafa^bourg,  where  I  was 
moat  hospitably  entertaioed  by  the  officers  of  the  86th  Regi- 
ment, when  a  pic-nic  was  proposed  to  the  Isle  de  Passe.  Most  of 
them  kept  boats,  and  all  were  soon  put  in  readiness  for  our  excur- 
sion. Long  before  dawn  on  tlie  <^y  fixed,  the  Creole  servants 
were  conveying  mysterious-looking  boxes  and  hampers,  to  be 
stowed  away  in  the  boats,  filled  with  everything  requisite  for  a 
good  time.  At  stuiritie  the  officers  made  their  appearance  in 
the  mess-room,  dressed  in  suitable  boating  costume,  but  with 
more  regard  to  ease  than  elegance.  After  snatching  a  hasty 
meal,  we  embarked  on  the  Biver  Creoles,  in  four  pretty  sloop- 
rigged  boats.  This  river  abounds  with  choice  fish,  gourami, 
carp,  eels,  mullets,  and  fine  camerons.  A  light  breeze  carried 
us  dowD  the  river,  and  across  the  sand-bar  at  its  mouth  out 
into  the  Bay ;  but  we  were  obliged  to  stand  off  towards  the 
Lion  Mountain,  and  soon  the  wind  hauled,  and  we  had  to  take 
to  our  oars.  I  was  not  sorry  for  this,  as  we  had  a  cool  overcast 
morning,  our  company  was  all  that  could  be  wished,  and  we  glided 
quietly  along.  As  we  rowed  slowly  over  the  coral  beds,  on  which 
we  could  see  most  distinctly  tbe  many-hued  moUuBcs  and  fish 
disporting  themselves,  I  wiis  able  to  hook  up  many  interesting 
specimens  of  AlgK. 
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The  curious  Holothurise  abound  is  these  waters ;  hut  while  I 
wae  watching  them,  the  submarine  scene  suddenly  changed  to 
the  blackness  of  darkness.  Instead  of  the  bright  sparkling 
waters  was  a  blackieli-blue  fluid  showing  deep  water.  We  were, 
in  fact,  just  over  the  often-described  crater ;  but  this  being  my 
first  visit  to  it,  I  felt  a  curious  sensation  on  coming  to  this 
deep  hole,  not  unlike  what  one  feels  on  inadvertently  finding 
oneself  at  the  edge  of  a  deserted,  uncovered  mine.  It  is  nearly 
circular,  from  three  to  four  hundred  yards  in  diameter,  and 
said  to  be  fathomless.  The  water  at  the  sides,  which  are  the 
walls  of  a  submerged  mountain,  is  a  lighter  colour,  and  we  could 
see  down  for  a  few  feet ;  the  tops  must  be  barely  covered  at  low 
tides.  We  felt  relieved  as  we  could  see  s^in  the  bottom 
through  the  clear  waves.  This  cavity  is  infested  with  monster 
sharks,  that  always  make  me  shudder  when  in  their  vicinity. 

We  saw  a  very  fine  turtle  {^Testudo  imbricatu),  and  could 
easily  have  captured  it.  They  formerly  aboimded  on  this  coast, 
but  are  now  rarely  seen.  After  tliree  hours'  rowing  we  came  to 
the  Isle  de  Passe;  the  others  not  arriving  so  soon, as  they  had  gone 
round  by  the  Isle  des  Aigrettes.  The  place  we  landed  at  is 
rocky,  and  has  been  washed  away  by  the  sea  to  such  an  extent  that 
there  was  danger  of  the  boats  being  stove  in,  if  the  sea  proved 
rough,  by  getting  sucked  in  under  the  projecting  rocks.  We 
all  proceeded  to  a  small  house  that  I  took  to  have  been  the  Com- 
mandant and  soldiers'  quarters.  Two  very  large  iron  mortars,  a 
broken  gun-carriage,  and  an  iron  sixty-eigbt  pounder,  to  which 
we  made  our  boat  fast,  were  all  the  warlike  implements  we 
saw  on  the  island.  In  close  proximity  tn  this  house  was  the 
magazine,  with  a  strong  high  wall  built  around  it.  The  ar- 
rangement for  heating  shot  was  very  curious,  and  the  whole 
work  spoke  of  ancient  times.  Koom  was  made  seaward  in  the  rock 
for  guns  en  barbette,  hut  I  am  of  opinion  that  as  a  fort  of  defence 
it  would  be  worth  nothing  novr-a-days.  Truly,  it  commanded  the 
Pass,  but  a  shell  dropped  in  among  the  garrison  would  not  only 
destroy  the  buildings,  dismount  the  guns,  but  kill  every  soul  on 
the  island,  as  there  was  not  the  slightest  chance  of  escape. 
Casemates  could  have  been  built^  but  in  a  military  point  of 
view  it  is  not  worth  defending. 

The  soldiers  who  were  quartered  there  had  amused  them- 
selves  by  cutting  their  names,  and  the  number  of  the  regiment 
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they  were  attached  to,  od  the  walls.  There  was  seaieely  ii  stoue 
inside  or  out  of  the  magazine  but  had  one  or  more  names  on  it. 
[n  the  middle  of  the  island  were  many  graves  ;  and  I  noticed  the 
names  of  Bome  of  the  brave  86th,  who  fought  in  the  desperate 
engagements  previoxisly  mentioned.  There  lay  the  remains  of 
the  poor  fellows  taking  their  final  earthly  rest  in  the  desolate 
island,  never  more  to  start  at  the  sound  of  the  reveille,  or  the 
thundering  din  of  battle : 

And  tbough  bo  stone  maj  toll 

Their  namf,  their  rank,  theit  glory, 

They  rest  in  hearts  that  loved  them  well. 
And  they  grace  Britannia'a  etory. 

Some  kind-hearted  fellow  of  the  present  regiment  had  placed 
a  new  head  and  foot-stone  at  one  of  the  graves,  and  rudely  carved 
on  it :  '  The  86th  Kegiment.' 


This  island  is  aliio  of  upheaval,  and  of  far  more  recent  for- 
mation than  Mauritius.  It  is  composed  of  a  friable  greyish 
sandstone  in  easily  traced  strata,  that  appear  to  have  been 
thrown  over  by  a  sudden  convulsion.  The  dip  of  the  strata  is 
at  an  angle  of  thirty  degrees,  and  inclined  east  and  west.  This 
and  others  of  the  group  were  most  likely  upheaved  by  the  once 
very  active  volcano  in  G-rand  Port  Bay.  At  one  period  they 
were  .much  more  elevated  than  at  present,  and  covered  with 
palms  and  cocoa-nuts.     At  the  Isle  de  Fouquet  are  still  foimd 
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casts  of  them,  the  same  as  E  stated  to  be  found  at  the  lule  des 
Aigrettes.  They  must  all  have  been  submerged  and  imdei^ne 
a  second  upheaval,  and  lie  about  five  miles  from  Mah^bourg.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  some  centuries  hence  they  may  be  joined 
to  the  mainland,  as  in  many  places  the  water  is  so  shallow  that 
even  the  light  pirogues  ground  on  the  reefa. 

After  having  examined  everything  worth  seeing  on  the  island, 
we  returned  to  the  house,  where  a  bountiful  repast  was  spread, 
and  the  popping  of  corks  and  rattling  of  dishes  gave  proof 
that  the  advanced  guard  had  opened  action,  and  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes the  whole  column  was  actively  engaged  doing  its  duty,  as 
English  and  Yankees  well  know  how.  All  were  in  the  best  of 
spirits,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  jollier  lot  of  fellows  than 
the  officers  of  the  86th.  After  thoroughly  discussing  all  the  good 
things  imder  which  our  temporary  table  groaned,  we  found  a 
.goblet  of  iced  champagne  moet  welcome,  as  the  thermometer  had 
risen  ten  degrees  since  morning. 

Some  of  us  then  set  off  shell-hunting,  as  all  the  islands  of 
this  hay  are  iamoua  for  curious  specimens.  Amongst  otlieTs  I 
found  some  of  the  largest  Chiton  shells  I  had  ever  seen,  of  the 
same  species  as  those  at  the  Souffleur.  Oitt  bright  sky  was 
however  fa£t  becoming  obscured,  and  the  wind  rising ;  such 
warnings  were  not  to  be  neglected,  so  we  soon  had  all  ready, 
and  our  boats  set  off  together.  The  one  I  was  in  with  the 
Major  was  a  slow  sailer,  and  in  consequence  the  others  soon 
shot  ahead  of  ue,  and  we  found  no  efforts  would  keep  us  up. 
Of  oourae  we  had  to  stand  a  good  deal  of  chaff — asking  '  If  we 
wanted  towing,'  or  *  If  they  should  take  messages  ashore,'  &c. 
iSc.  But  if  our  course  was  tortoise'like,  it  was  for  the  time 
sure.  The  wind  freshened,  and  a  steady  rain  set  in,  and  very 
soon  our  boasting  comrades,  the  hares,  were  hard  and  fast  on 
the  reefs,  and  all  of  them  out  in  the  water  up  to  their  waists, 
getting  their  boats  oif.  We  sailed  merrily  past  them,  and 
flung  them  some  wine  as  a  &reweU  gift,  and  got  nearly  to 
Creole  River,  when  our  short-lived  triumph  was  over,  and  we 
were  aground  too.  It  was  getting  quite  dark,  hut  there  was 
no  help  for  it.  The  Major  and  I  had  to  turn  out  into  the  sea 
with  the  men  to  push  off  our  boat,  the  rain  1^  this  time  pouring 
in  torrents.  However,  we  got  in  all  safely  after  hard  pulling, 
glad  to  find  supper  ready  at  the  barracks. 
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And  DOW  to  return  to  our  trip  after  this  long  digression. 

From  Mahebourg  we  sent  our  carrioles  round  to  Point  au 
Diable,  but  we  preferred  sailing,  although  there  was  considerable 
sea  on.  The  distance  was  about  nine  miles.  This  is  a  spur  of 
the  Bamboo  Mountains,  and  received  its  name  &om  early  na- 
vigators, afl  it  was  said  the  compass  here  varied  so  much  without 
apparent  cause,  which  was  probablj  owing  to  the  large  quan- 
tity of  iron  ore  that  the  whole  range  contains.  There  ia  an 
old  French  fortiflcation  of  stone,  still  in  fair  preservation. 

We  pitohed  our  tents  near  this  Point,  in  order  to  examine 
the  coral  reefe.  We  found  large  quantities  of  Sargassum,  Cys- 
tophyllum,  and  for  the  first  time  TvJihiiviria  Ofnuita :  there  is 
but  little  variety  of  Algee  all  round  the  coast,  though  Zoophytes 
are  pretty  numerous.  The  Sargassum  is  fine  here,  with  its  beau- 
tiful waving  branches,  covered  with  the  nodes  of  air  vessels  resem- 
bling bunches  of  small  yellow  fruit ;  and  amongst  it  I  observed 
shoals  of  fish  about  an  inch  long,  of  a  bright  blue,  which  I  took  to 
be  young  Urasse,  which  swarm  round  the  whole  of  Mauritius,  and 
amongst  them  are  the  moet  brilliant-coloured  of  tropical  fish. 
They  come  into  shoal  water  at  certain  seasons,  in  order  that  the 
young  may  not  be  devoured  by  the  large  fish  in  deep  water. 
I  tried  hard  to  cateh  some  of  these  small  &y ;  but  as  soon  as  I 
threw  my  net  they  would  disappear  amongst  the  weeds,  as  by 
magic,  then  when  all  was  quiet  they  would  recommence  their 
gambols  as  actively  as  before. 

I  saw  many  Angoilles  Morales,  but  I  took  good  care  not  to 
disturb  them,  so  they  let  me  alone.  How  the  fishermen 
escape  these  eels  I  know  not,  probably  from  understanding  their 
habits  they  avoid  them.  The  reef  at  this  part  extends  oat 
some  distance,  with  shallow  water  between  it  and  the  shore ; 
hut  off  the  Point,  near  the  fort,  it  is  very  deep. 

To  the  north  of  Mah^bourg  is  a  magnificent  range  of  moun- 
tains, extending  from  the  centre  of  the  island,  where  they  have 
the  name  of  Terre  Rouge,  to  Grand  Biver  SE.,  changing  their 
nomenclature  to  Creoles,  Camisard,  Bamboo,  and  Grand  Port 
respectively.  The  Creole  Mountains  form  a  long  spur  off  the 
main  range,  and  make  the  background  of  Mah^boui^itself.  Nu- 
merous branches  diverge  to  the  sea ;  and  amongst  those  of  Grand 
Port  rfses  the  Camisard,  supposed  to  have  received  ite  name 
from  the  Camisa,  or  shroud  of  clouds  which  it  often  wears ;  or, 
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proltably,  from  its  having  been  the  refuge  of  bands  of  Maroomt, 
who  there  defied  capture,  as  the  CamiBarda  of  old  who  fled  to 
the  Cevennes.  The  latter  flying  for  liberty  of  conscieDce, 
,  and  the  former  for  personal  liberty,  not  improbably  gave  the 
consequent  idea  of  calling  it  the  Camiaard  Mountain. 

This  singidar  mountain  is  double-headed,  and  is  a  curious 
feature  in  this  range,  standing  out  distinctly  from  the  rest.  I  bad 
been  twice  on  the  south  side,  but  bad  never  bad  the  opportunity 
to  explore  itsravines.  Inow  determined  to  visit  it  again  to  ex- 
amine the  curious  formation  of  the  north  side.  To  do  this  we  were 
obliged  to  make  a  dMowr  round  the  base,  crossing  the  western 
spur,  and  then  force  our  way  up  the  jungle  to  the  highest  points, 
which  are  quite  bare.  We  planted  the  Stripes  and  Stars  on  one 
head  and  the  Cross  of  St.  George  on  the  other.  A  regular 
road  runs  over  the  mountain,  and  through  the  gorge  passable 
for  man  and  horse ;  but  we  preferred  to  make  a  path  for  our- 
selves. When  we  had  attained  the  simimit,  we  were  compelled 
to  stand  and  admire  the  glorious  prospect.  Waving  canes  were 
planted  nearly  to  the  summit  of  some  of  the  neighbouring  hills. 
The  mountain  ranges  to  the  north  showed  their  varied  peaks 
hrilliantty  illuminated  by  the  same  flood  of  sunshine  that 
glinted  the  canvaa  tents  of  the  soldiers  at  Point  d'Esny,  and 
fringed  with  gold  the  white-robed  breakers,  tossing  madly  over 
the  dangerous  reef  harrier.  The  pretty  little  islands  in  Grand 
Port  Bay  sleeping  calmly  in  the  glare,  and  the  chasse-marees, 
reduced  by  distance  to  tiny  specks,  dotted  the  ocean  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  surf. 

The  solid  fmme  of  eartb 
And  ocean's  liquid  mass  in  glsdnes!)  Iny 
Beneath  him,  far  and  wide  the  clouds  wn«  touchisl, 
And  in  their  silent  &ceB  could  be  read 
UnultfFftble  love.    Sound  needed  none, 
Kiir  anj  sense  of  Joy. 

Vegetation  is  luxuriant  on  this  motmtain  ;  but  my  expecta- 
tions had  been  so  raised  from  the  accounts  I  had  beard  of  it,  that 
I  was  somewhat  disappointed.  I  had  already  climbed  so  many  of 
the  Mauritius  mountains  and  seen  so  much  of  its  Flora,  that 
I  saw  little  new  or  more  interesting  than  in  many  other  places. 
I  found  the  following  ferns,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the 
A'<piili'u,m.  fh^nxim,  they  were  not  finer  than  elsewhere — the 
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universal  Odontoaoria,  Aspidium,  capense  and  ebenuriu 
Ccenopteria  vivipara,  Nephrodiume,  AspUmkiTti,  lineatum,  and 
a  few  other  insigni&cant  onee.  Instead  of  ntunerous  species 
fringing  the  road-side,  waiting  for  the  botanist  to  gather  them, 
we  had  to  hunt  diligently  for  them.  Oood  ferns  are  like  fairies, 

Thej  that  would  Bod  them,  must  search  for  Ihem  well '. 
I  had  hoped  to  find  many  of  the  rarer  Orchideae  there,  but  we 
saw  none,  save  those  quite  common  on  every  mountain  peak  in 
the  island.     I  picked  up  a  good  many  land-ehellB ;  some  particu- 
larly fine  ones  of  the  Hdix  invereicolor  and  H.  Staphylen  alive. 

The  north  &ce  of  the  Gamisard  is  almost  perpendicular, 
rising  about  800  feet,  and  presents  a  magnificent  specimen  of 
columnar  basaltic  rock.  It  displays  a  congeries  of  hexagonal 
and  pentagonal  prisms,  from  two  to  six  feet  long,  very  regular, 
on  the  main  part  of  the  mountain,  of  a  blueish  grey  tinge.  From 
their  size  they  must  have  once  formed  part  of  an  immense 
mass  of  molten  matter,  the  fissures,  constantly  occurring,  having 
been  caused  by  contraction  in  its  cooling. 

One  section  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  toppled  over 
when  in  a  partially  cooled  state,  and  the  columns  lie  in  irregular 
confused  heaps  inclined  to  the  west,  and  resting  on  the  columns 
of  the  main  part.  Ages  ago  when  the  melted  rocks  formed 
these  prisms,  the  whole  face  of  this  giant  cliff  must  have  presented 
a  picture  equal  to  that  on  the  coast  of  Illawana,  New  South 
Wales.  The  elements  have  played  their  usual  part  and  made 
wonderful  changes  since  that  far-off  time.  Slowly  but  surely 
are  they  degrading  column  after  column,  forming  a  loose  dry 
earth  that  is  washed  down  continually  to  the  plains ;  the  ruin 
of  the  upper  world  of  rocks  spreading  fertility  and  plenty  on 
the  lower  regions  where  man  resides.  One  by  one  those  ex- 
quisitely formed  prisms,  once  as  perfect  as  if  shaped  by  the 
most  cunning  tool  ever  used  by  man,  are  loosened,  fall  from  the 
perpendicular  and  all  shape  is  lost,  bent  into  a  mass  of  dibria, 
scarcely  recognisable.  The  trauHverse  sections  of  these  prisms 
are  very  distinctly  shown  where  they  have  fallen  and  been 
broken  off  sharp. 

About  half-way  down  the  mountain  lies  a  huge  block  of  bine 
basalt,  which  was  detached  from  above  and  came  crashing  down 
like  an  avalanche,  till  it  was  aiTested  in  its  course  at  this  Rpot, 
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which  is  on  the  edge  of  a  deep  ravine.  The  footpath  winds 
close  to  thia  rock,  and  as  a  portion  of  it  projects,  it  forms  a 
capital  shelter  from  rain.  Some  time  since  an  Indian  and  his 
wife  sought  refuge  under  it,  and  while  quietly  sleeping  they 
were  both  cruelly  murdered  by  Maroons,  then  infesting  this 
neighbourhood,  and  their  bodies  were  flung  into  the  ravine 
below.  The  huge  boulder  is  smeared  all  over  with  scarlet  paint, 
and  ashes  and  charred  wood  lie  all  round  it.  In  front  of  it  is 
a  pile  of  email  stones  and  broken  boughs.  Our  men  told  us 
these  were  deposited  by  comrades  out  of  respect  for  the  dead, 
who  whenever  they  passed  the  spot  offered  a  prayer  for  them, 
adding  to  the  pile  at  the  same  time.  This  is  similar  to  the 
custom  of  the  Catholics  in  Spain  and  many  other  countries, 
who  always  erect  a  cross  on  the  spot  where  murder  has  been 
committed,  every  passer-by  placing  an  additional  stone  at  ita 
foot,  till  I  have  seen  huge  piles  thus  formed  heaped  together 
on  the  site  of  some  terrible  tragedy. 

We  finished  our  descent  by  a  narrow  path,  that  led  us  to  our 
rendezvous  at  Point  au  Diable,  Here  we  left  our  men  and 
carrioles  to  make  their  way  as  best  they  could  along  the  rough 
road  to  Grand  River  SE.,  whilst  we  kept  close  to  the  shore, 
collecting  marine  plants,  or  making  little  dStmire  inland,  as 
some  interesting  spot  tempt«d  us. 

We  halted  for  a  short  time  at  Grand  Kiver  SE.,  where  is  the 
terminus  of  the  Northern  line  of  railway,  at  a  distance  of  thirty 
miles  from  Port  Louis,  and  where  the  Government  have  built 
a  substantial  stone  depot.  The  village  is  very  small,  and  prin- 
cipally inhabited  by  fishermen,  and  a  small  garrison  of  soldiers. 
The  bay  is  large,  and  the  reefs  lie  a  long  distance  from  tbn 
shore.  There  is  a  channel  through  them,  where  the  cbasse- 
marees  enter,  and  water  enough  for  them  to  come  quite  up  to  the 
village.  We  crossed  the  bay  with  all  our  traps,  and  pitched  our 
tent  on  a  grassy  plain  on  Point  Camisard,  and  near  the  military 
post.  There  were  about  fifty  men  of  the  86th  here,  with  their 
officers,  who  gave  us  a  courteous  reception.  They  have  delight- 
ful quarters,  and  had  made  the  most  of  them  by  planting  the 
grounds  with  pretty-flowering  shrubs,  and  round  the  house  was 
a  garden  filled  with  flowers.  The  seeds  had  been  imported 
from  England,  and  I  was  pleased  to  see  so  many  old  favourites 
collected  together. 
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About  a  mile  from  the  poet  are  the  Falls  of  Grand  River  SE., 
formed  by  a  huge  wall  of  rock  arreetlDg  the  course  of  the  river, 
which  pours  down  it  in  a  broad  sheet  in  stormy  weather.  It  is 
easily  reached,  except  after  heavy  rains,  and  presentA  a  curious 
phenomenon,  often  seen  in  the  rivers  here.  In  a  ledge  of  rock, 
ordinarily  dry,  ia  a  natural  basin,  scooped  out  of  the  solid  basalt, 
about  three  or  four  feet  ia  diameter,  and  as  many  deep.  The 
pool  that  receives  the  waters  of  the  cascade  abounds  with  fis]i. 
We  embarked  in  a  large  boat  from  the  jetty,  and  rowed  along 
to  get  a  good  view  of  the  coast.  The  banks  are  high  and  bold, 
and  almost  covered  with  vegetation.  Canes  meet  the  eye  every- 
where. Near  this  is  another  'Beauchamp'  estate,  one  of  the 
first  sugar  plantations  in  the  time  of  Mah£  de  la  Bourbonnais. 

Fine  ferns  grew  in  all  the  interstices  of  Uie  rocks;  and  on  the 
side  of  a  steep  cliff,  in  a  natural  niche,  about  thirty  feet  &om 
the  water,  some  divote  had  placed  a  white  marble  figure  of  the 
Virgin.  The  sailors  that  rowed  our  boat,  as  we  neared  it,  laid 
on  tbeir  oars,  and  reverently  crossed  themselves,  repeating  a 
prayer.  This  statue  waa  placed  in  this  spot  in  commemoration 
of  one  who  was  drowned,  by  a  friend  who  made  a  vow  to  the 
Virgin,  that  if  the  body  was  recovered  her  image  should  be 
placed  here,  and  he  had  well  fulfilled  his  vow. 

After  passing  the  place,  we  came  to  a  part  of  the  river  so 
rocky  that  it  formed  a  barrier  ia  our  farther  progress ;  luckily 
our  sailors  were  &miliar  mth  the  place,  and  steered  us  clear 
of  the  danger.  We  landed  near  the  Falls,  and  strolled  along 
the  banks  of  the  river,  which  takes  its  rise  in  the  north  of  the 
Fiton  du  Milieu.  At  a  distance  of  seven  miles  are  the  Dya 
Mamou  Falls,  said  to  be  of  great  beauty ;  but  circumstances 
prevented  our  visiting  them  till  a  later  date.  The  sea  was  too 
rough  for  an  excursion  to  the  four  Isles  auz  Cerfs,  which  I  had 
wished  to  visit,  as  I  had  heard  so  much  of  the  quantities  of 
pumice-stone  found  there. 

After  leaving  the  village  of  Grand  River  SE.,  we  crossed  the 
Riviere  S^he,  which  is  fed  by  numerous  mountain  streams ;  and 
in  a  little  bay  that  makes  in  here,  we  found  quite  a  number  of 
interesting  plants,  but  the  reefs  lay  too  &r  off  shore  for  a  visit, 
so  we  pushed  on  to  the  Trou  d'Eau  douce.  This  is  also  a  fishing 
vill^e,  and  derives  its  name  from  a  quantity  of  fresh  water 
that  bubbles  up  on  the  shore  through  the  salt  water  of  the  tide. 
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Near  this  place  are  several  Mares  of  bi-ackish  water,  full  of  fisb. 
The  Mare  aux  Lubiges  rises  and  &lla  with  tlie  tide,  but  the 
Mare  aui  Fougjlres  has  good  drinkable  water.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  large  sugar  estates  ;  and  In  this  district  are  made 
many  hundreds  of  sugar  bags  yearly  from  the  Vacoas,  which  grow 
iu  great  abundance.  In  former  times  there  were  e8tabliBhment« 
for  the  manu&cture  of  indigo ;  but  this  culture,  like  so  many 
other  ufieful  ones,  has  been  abandoned.  One  species  of  Indigo 
plant  is  indigenous  to  the  island. 

We  encamped  off  Point  Hollandais,  near  the  old  Dutch  road. 
At  a  place  called  Palma,  in  this  neighbourhood,  is  a  natural  well 
or  opening  in  the  rocks,  about  forty  feet  deep  and  eighteen  in 
diameter  at  the  top,  which  has  been  walled  to  prevent  animals 
from  falling  in.  This  has  also  a  communication  with  the  sea, 
as  the  salt  water  flows  into  it  at  the  rise  of  the  tide.  The  Plaine 
des  Hollandais  is  rendered  fertile  by  an  annual  degradation  of 
the  mountains,  which  d^ria  is  washed  down,  giving  a  blackish 
earth  peculiarly  fiivourable  to  the  growth  of  canes.  While  ex- 
amining the  reefs,  I  found  some  curious  annelides,  of  a  blackish 
brown  colour,  about  half  an  inch  in  width  and  nearly  eleven  feet 
in  length.  I  saw  them  in  the  tide  pools,  and  when  disturbed 
they  would  rapidly  disappear  in  the  crevices  of  the  coral  beds. 
Many  of  them  were  in  process  of  multiplying  their  species  by 
spontaneous  division.  I  noticed  -that  the  animal  buried  as  much 
of  the  body  as  he  wished  to  separate ;  but  this  division  did  not 
take  place  always  in  the  centre  of  the  body,  as  some  writers  assert, 
frequently  not  a  fifth  being  thrown  off.  The  anterior  portion 
to  be  separated  appeared  to  be  in  a  dormant  state,  which  gave 
me  a  good  opportunity  to  examine  the  separation  with  a  magnify- 
ing glass.  This  portion  was  very  transparent,  and  aU,its  parts, 
even  the  eyes  and  antennse,  appeared  to  be  as  perfect  as  in  the 
original  animal,  but  it  was  only  connected  with  it  by  a  sznall 
thread-like  ligament. 

I  saw  numbers  of  Holothurife,  most  of  them  a  dirty  brown,  . 
mottled  with  yellowish  white.     There  are  several  species  of  this 
family  here,  some  of  them  I  Itad  observed  at  Grand  Fort,  of  a 
beautiful  orange  colour,  about  six  inches  in  length. 

The  Actinisawereradiantly  beautiful.  One  species  was  nearly 
eight  inches  in  diameter  and  six  in  height,  of  a  purplish  colour, 
shaded  yellow.   The  tentacles,  when  fully  expanded,  were  tipped 
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with  scarlet,  forming  the  most  brilliant  combination  of  (•()loiirH 
possible. 

We  pushed  on  to  Flacq,  as  we  all  had  friends  there.  This 
is  a  military  post,  and  some  of  the  86th,  imder  the  command 
of  Colonel  Lowe,  were  at  this  dtation  then,  and  tliey  gave  us 
a  hearty  welcome  and  every  comfort  the  place  afforded,  very 
grateful  to  tired  wanderers.  ITie  whole  district  is  one  great 
cane  field.  There  are  some  fine  estates  in  it,  and  said  to  yield 
a  very  superior  quality  of  sugar.  The  country  is  mostly  an 
undulating  plain,  with  scarcely  a  tree  to  relieve  the  eye,  except 


round  the  houses  ;  and  yet  this  was  one  of  the  best  wooded  parts 
of  the  island :  but  all  have  gt>ne  down  before  the  almighty 
sugar-cane. 

Ijarge  tracts  of  Flacq  are  ao  encumbered  with  loose  stones 
and  rocks  as  to  have  gained  tlie  name  of  '  Pave.'  The  soil 
is  greatly  diversified,  not  only  on  tlie  same  dstate,  but  not 
unfrequently  in  the  same  fields.  In  the  lower  portions  tlie 
climate  is  in  summer  excessively  hot,  and  droughts  often  occur ; 
but  in  the  more  elevated  parts  rains  are  frequent,  and  the  contrast 
is  so  great  that  there  ia  oft«n  a  difficulty  in  drying  the  sugar 
on  account  of  the  damp.  Rice  was  in  former  days  grown  here 
to  a  large  extent.  As  there  is  so  much  waste  land,  it  might  be 
cultivated  to  great  profit.     I  find  the  Creole  rice,  as  it  is  called, 
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of' superior  quality.  Its  grain  is  very  large,  and  pearly  white. 
It  is  the  sort  named  '  dry  rice,'  from  its  requiring  little  artifi- 
cial  irrigation,  and  ie  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  hilly  uneven 
ground  of  this  iBlaud. 

I  was  iuformed  that  very  many  of  the  etttateswere  mortgaged 
(the  case  unhappily  too  general  at  the  present  time),  aud  are 
rented  on  money  leases  of  a  peculiar  kind.  The  lessee  culti- 
vates the  ground  in  canea ;  manures,  cleans,  and  cuts  them  for 
the  mill ;  the  lessor,  who  is  generally  the  owner  of  the  mill  as 
well  as  the  land,  mills  the  canes,  manufactures  the  sugar,  and 
advances  what  money  the  cultivator  requires  during  the  time  the 
canes  are  on  the  groimd.  When  the  coupe  is  over,  one  half  goes 
to  the  lessor,  and  the  other  to  the  lessee.  My  impression  is,  that 
these  conditions  are  more  fevourable  to  the  mill-holder  than  to 
the  cane-planter. 

With  such  a  variety  of  soils  as  this  district  aETords,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  small  landowners  might  grow  many  things 
more  profitable  thau  canes — leave  the  sugar  to  the  huge  mill- 
owners,  and  grow  other  articles,  particularly  those  for  food  for 
man  and  beast,  and  thus  supply  the  large  proprietors,  instead 
of  their  being  obliged  to  import  almost  everything.  Vegetables 
grow  very  freely  here ;  and  as  to  the  Fatates,  or  sweet  potatoes, 
I  never  saw  finer.  Great  taJk  is  made  of  the  Flacq  oysters, 
but  for  my  part  I  cannot  see  in  what  their  goodness  consists. 
I  think  them  small  and  flavourless,  not  worth  the  trouble  of 
opening.  In  1817, 1  find  there  was  a  splendid  harvest  at  Trois 
Flots,  in  this  district,  of  Nutmegs  and  Cloves :  now  there  are 
few  traces  of  the  trees  left. 

During  the  occupation  of  Mauritius  by  the  Dutch,  a  settle- 
ment was  formed  here,  and  it  received  its  name  from  the  flat 
Bur&ce  of  a  great  portion  of  the  district. 

According  to  Herbert,  an  early  writer  on  this  island,  England 
had  a  prior  claim  to  its  possession.  He  says,  the  English  bad 
landed  in  this  district  before  the  Portuguese,  who,  when  they 
took  up  their  quarters  there,  found  crosses  put  up  in  many  part*; 
of  the  island,  thus  proving  that  some  Christians  had  been 
there  previously,  and  the  credit  of  it  was  given  to  the  English  ; 
though  I  doubt  the  fact,  for  surely  if  England  could  have  claimed 
possession  she  would  not  have  waited  until  1810  to  enforce  her 
claims. 
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Monkeys  are  numeroiia  near  the  Riviere  Sftche,  and  the  Maie 
aux  Fougferes.  In  the  rocky  parts,  rata  and  birds  torment  the 
cultivator,  and  weeds  are  very  troublesome  to  the  planter. 
Through  the  SE.  of  this  district  run  two  parallel  ridges  of  hills, 
the  principal  of  which  are  the  Montagne  Blanche  and  Montague 
de  la  Fayence ;  the  latter  attaining  the  height  of  1,338  feet. 
About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  military  post  ie  a  railway 
station.  I  was  very  much  astonished  to  find  soldiers  quartered  in 
such  a  low  swampy  place.  Not  long  before  we  were  there 
orders  came  from  the  Surgeon-General  that  the  soldiers  should 
vacate  their  barracks,  and  occupy  tents,  which  were  accordingly 
pitched  near  the  sea,  and  there  they  were  encamped  on  marshy 
land,  water  running  all  round  them,  and  in  conseijuence  sick- 
ness very  soon  prevailed  amongst  the  men. 

We  left  Flacq  well  pleased  with  our  visit,  and  went  on  to 
Poudre  d'Or,  a  squalid,  deserted-looking  place.  It  was  formerly 
a  station  for  troops,  but  had  been  abandoned.  It  owes  its  name, 
not  to  the  colour  of  its  sands,  but  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  sugar 
itaid  to  be  made  from  the  canes  of  this  district.  They  told  us 
it  was  famous  for  elegant  corals  and  shells  in  the  hurricane 
season ;  but  we  found  nothing  to  interest  us  at  the  village,  so 
went  on  to  some  distance  along  the  whore,  and  set  up  onr  tent, 
and  here  we  added  greatly  to  our  botanical  specimens,  I  found 
a  fine  species  of  Gigartina,  I  think  the  Oigartiria  mamUloiia. 
The  water  is  very  shallow,  and  as  the  sea  was  calm,  we  ventured 
off  a  considerable  distance.  E^ls,  Kolothiurise,  and  crahst 
Rwarm  over  the  reefs,  and  we  had  a  try  to  catch  a  turtle  we  saw 
feeding  on  the  Sargaseum,  but  he  soon  disappeared  in  deep 
water. 

In  this  vicinity  lies  Amber  Island,  celebrated  as  the  locality 
where  the  St.  Geran  was  wrecked  ;  but,  before  oiu  visit  to  it, 
we  went  to  the  estate  of  St.  Antoine,  where  we  were  cordially 
received  by  its  hospitable  owner,  M.  Edmond  de  Chazal.  Ttiis 
gentleman  has  a  lease  of  Amber  Island,  and  we  felt  a  delicacy 
in  going  to  it  till  we  had  obtained  permission.  No  sooner  was 
our  wish  known  than  not  only  was  it  acceded  to,  but  a  pic-nic 
was  promptly  organised  to  render  oiu-  visit  agreeable. 

This  estate  is  in  fine  cultivation,  and  the  establishment  has 
always  lieen  kept  up  in  a  style  worthy  of  the  true  gentleman  of 
the  old  French  school,  to  whicli  SI.  de  Chazal  belongs.     His 
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reputation  for  kindness  and  hospitality  has  spread  far  and  wide 
— from  the  Governors  of  Mauritius  downward  all  have  shared 
his  large-hearted  hospitality.  I  must  add  one  other  mite  of 
praise,  like  the  '  Old  English  Gentleman,' — 

Allliougb  he  feastod  all  tlis  great. 
He  ne'at  for^^t  tbe  amatl. 

The  family  maoBlon  ia  a  good  aubstantlal  one,  with  that 
great  addition  to  comfort  in  this  climate,  a  wide  verandah, 
running  its  whole  length  supported  on  heavy  columns,  pre- 
senting a  line  appearance  as  you  approach  it.  A  pretty  fountain 
plays  in  front  amongst  the  shrubs,  and  at  the  back  is  a  large 
garden,  surrounded  with  a  hedge  of  the  Roiiasaille  (Eugenin 
Midiellii),  or  Brazilian  cherry,  which,  when  in  flower,  resembles 
a  cherry-tree,  with  its  cloud  of  fragile  white  blossoms,  thougli 
its  bright  scarlet  ribbed  fruit  will  not  carry  on  the  comparison. 
Clumps  of  mangoes  also  gave  shade  about  the  place,  and  I 
only  regretted  it  was  not  the  season  for  their  delicious  fruit. 

At  some  distance  atands  a  two-storied  house,  also  with  a 
verandah.  This  is  the  Pavilion,  for  visitors,  quite  large  enough 
for  a  Mauritian  hotel,  and  I  am  told  it  is  often  filled  with 
guests. 

The  sugar-mills  were  a  good  way  from  the  dwelling,  and  they 
are  fitted  with  all  modem  appliances. 

There  are  several  other  houses  about  the  plantations ;  and  the 
servants'  quarters  are  mostly  stone,  well  ventilated,  and  the 
ground  about  them  kept  neat  and  clean,  and  showed  the  care 
bestowed  on  them  by  their  master.  Each  family  seemed  to 
have  its  broods  of  hens  and  chickens,  and  some  had  goats. 
Good  roads  traverse  the  estate,  and  one  of  the  yoimg  gentlemen 
informed  me  they  were  made  under  his  father's  supervision. 

I  should  mention  that  our  host  has  a  fine  family  of  twelve 
sons  and  daughters,  sevei-al  of  whom  are  married,  and  following 
in  their  fether'a  steps.  When  all  are  assembled,  children,  sons 
and  daughters-in-law,  grandchildren,  and  servants,  my  friend 
looks  like  a  patriarch  of  old  at  the  head  of  his  household,  which 
resemblance  is  heightened  by  a  flowing  white  beard  and  a  bald 
head  ;  and  his  amiable  wife  will  even  yet  bear  com^mrison  with 
her  daughtera. 

On   the  morning  after   our   arrival,  preparations  went   on 
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vigorously  for  our  excursion  to  Amber  Island,  which  is  about 
three  miles  off.  Champag^ie  baskets  aod  sundry  suspicious- 
looking  packages  were  put  into  the  carrit^^,  and  our  guns 
carefully  looked  after  by  a  servant,  whoso  especial  duty  it  was 
to  see  them  all  in  order. 

The  morning  was  cool,  and  all  were  in  high  spirits.  M.  de 
Chazal's  sons  and  the  Echoolmaater  of  the  estate  accompanied 
us,  and  off  we  started  to  see  all  that  could  bo  seen.  After  a 
pleasant  drive  through  the  plantation,  we  were  dropped  on  the 
shore  near  a  little  jetty,  built  for  the  accommodation  of  victors 
to  the  island. 

A  fine  yawl  was  in  readiness,  and  two  men  pulled  ub  across 
the  bay.  The  distance  in  about  a  mile,  and  we  landed  on  an 
open  sandy  beach.  A  vast  bed  of  coral  extends  from  the  shore 
to  the  island,  and  it  will  soon  fill  the  whole  bay.  We  dis- 
turbed numerous  curlews  and  plovers,  that  wheeled  over  our 
heads,  uttering  shrill  cries,  but  they  kept  out  of  the  range 
of  our  guns. 

Amber  Island  is  composed  of  volcanic  rock  and  lava,  and 
was  formed  by  an  immense  flow  in  this  direction  from  the 
interior  of  Mauritius,  as  well  as  a  flow  from  a  large  volcano  now 
submerged,  lying  in  a  NE.  direction  :  this  is  plainly  seen  on 
the  E.  side,  where  it  has  cooled  in  waves.  We  passed  through 
very  high  grass  to  an  elevated  spot  where  there  are  three  small 
houses,  one  for  the  guardian,  and  two  for  visitors.  In  one  of 
these  we  partook  of  a  capital  breakfast  prepared  by  our  kind 
host,  and  after  our  meal  set  out  to  amuse  ourselves.  The  whole 
place  swarms  with  rabbits,  and  some  of  the  party  started  off 
shooting,  and  some,  with  myself,  went  to  examine  a  curious 
bole  in  the  centre  of  the  island.  I  had  previously  made  up  my 
mind  to  enter  it,  so  had  provided  myself  with  a  good  stout  rope, 
and  one  of  our  party  and  two  of  the  servants  accompanied  me 
on  the  descent. 

This  opening  is  circular,  about  one  hundred  feet  in  diameter, 
and  about  twenty-five  deep,  containing  water. 

On  the  south  side  there  is  a  dry  place,  and  on  this  we  intended 
to  land.  The  side  of  this  hole  is  rough  and  ^rpendicular,  not 
a  spot  on  which  to  rest  a  foot,  and  looks  as  if  cut  by  hand. 
We  fixed  a  rope  to  some  bushes,  and  down  we  weni  hand  over 
hand  to  the  bottom. 
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A  Bpecies  of  fern,  the  Acroatickum,  awrettm,  was  growing 
just  where  we  landed,  and  on  ite  fronds  I  captured  a  singular 
spider  {T^ragiuUha  pj-etetisa),  then  quite  new  to  me.  We 
disturbed  a  number  of  rats  and  crabs :  and  in  the  deepest  water 
were  mullets,  many  of  them  I  should  think  over  two  pounds' 
weight. 

The  water  was  brackish,  and  rose  and  fell  with  the  tides 
though  at  least  half  a  mile  from  the  sea.  This  openii^  has 
probably  been  formed  by  the  falling  in  of  the^walls  of  a  cayem, 
which  doubtless  traveraee  the  whole  of  Amber  Island.  The 
masses  of  rock  heaped  up  have  choked  any  communication  with 
either  side,  although  not  sufficient  to  arrest  the  flow  of  water. 
At  some  distance  are  several  caverns  opening  into  the  sea,  but  I 
had  not  time  to  visit  any  of  them.  Near  the  landing-place  Mr. 
de  Chazal  showed  me  a  fissure  in  the  rocks,  a  few  inches  wide,  ex- 
tending some  hundreds  of  yards,  and  which  he  said  was  the  top 
of  a  cavern  containing  water.  We  could  hear  its  splash  as  we 
flung  stones  down  the  opening.  We  then  took  a  pirogue,  and 
poled  along  the  bay  to  have  a  look  at  some  other  small  islandii, 
one  of  which  we  landed  on.  At  low  water  the  rocks  are  covered 
with  Cyprsea,  particularly  the  Mauritiana  and  Tigris.  In 
all  directions  were  patches  of  a  fleshy  Polyp  of  a  lovely  peach 
colour.  They  were  about  six  inches  in  length,  and  I,  at  first, 
thought  they  were  plants  of  the  genus  Callithamnion,  whicli 
they  closely  resembled.  I  attempted  to  pluck  a  handful,  and 
soon  foimd  out  my  mistake,  as  they  slipped  through  my  fingers, 
and  could  only  be  separated  from  the  rocks  with  a  knife.  Here 
again  I  saw  the  same  lovely  Sea  Anemones  as  at  Point  Hollan- 
dais.  I  wished  I  had  had  time  to  sketch  one,  and  at  first  I 
tliought  of  taking  one  away  with  me  ;  but  as  I  watched  the 
creature  luxuriating*  in  the  gently  laving  water,  every  wave 
bringing  it  fresh  life  and  vigour,  as  it  had  evidently  been  un- 
covered before  the  turn  of  the  tide,  I  left  it  to  its  little  life  of 
enjoyment.  I  do  not  think  this  animal  has  been  described,  nor 
many  of  the  Polyps  of  Mauritius.  Their  generic  names  are 
well  known,  but  many  of  the  species  are  quite  new.  The  student 
of  Natural  History  would  find  an  interesting  field  of  recearch  io 
this  branch  of  science.  Catfish  are  numerous  here ;  I  fre- 
quently saw.  them  with  their  long  arms  outstretched  fof  tbeir 
prey,  hut  I  took  good  care  not  to  meddle  with  them.     Caulerpas 
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abound :  one  of  a  quit«  diSerent  species  I  found,  the  &onds  of 
which  are  very  amall,  and  half-buried  in  the  sand. 

All  these  ielaDda  are  volcanic,  doubtless  formed  at  the  same 
time  as  Amber  Island.  The  waters  rush  out  of  this  bay,  forming 
eddies  and  miniature  whirlpools,  so  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
we  could  prevent  the  tide  carrying  our  pirogue  to  the  outer  reef, 
where  the  waves  dash  with  great  violence.  I  used  a  small 
paddle,  and  our  two  men  their  poles,  but  it  was  some  time  before 
we  could  make  any  headway.  It  took  a  good  hour's  work  to 
reach  Amber  Island,  and  tlie  sun  was  setting  before  we  re- 
embarked  to  return  to  St.  Antoine.  Dark  heavy  clouds  were 
gathering  in  the  west,  their  borders  dozzlingly  illuminated  with 
the  goi^ous  rays  of  the  rapidly  descending  sun.  As  the  day- 
god  sank  into  the  waves,  a  crimson  and  gold  lustre  streamed 
across  the  ocean,  lighting  up  the  foam^crested  billows  near  the 
reef^  till  one  could  Eancy  they  were  the  white  horses  of  Neptune, 
with  waving  manes  and  heads  erect,  saluting  the  departing 
majesty. 

Sunsets  in  the  tropics  have  been  ever  a  feiiile  field  for  de- 
scription, and  I  believe  ever  will  be.  They  are  sights  that  never 
pall,  never  weary,  for  there  is  such  constant  change  and  va- 
riety, no  one  ever  saw  the  same  ekyscivpe  on  different  evenings. 
Words  can  give  no  adequate  idea  of  the  scene,  and  the  noblest 
artist,  when  gazing  on  the  picture  bathed  in  such  ineffable  light, 
must  lay  down  palette  and  brush,  and  acknowledge  that  it  is 
beyond  his  art,  that  no  earthly  pencil  can  give  more  than  the 
faintest  rescript  of  aught  so  glorious. 

We  were  forty  minutes  crossing  the  bay,  but  I  bad  been  so 
absorbed  in  the  scene  that  it  seemed  hardly  a  moment  before 
we  reached  the  shore.  We  passed  up  a  grove  of  Filaos  and  other 
trees  to  M.  de  Cbazal'a  house,  and  a  singular  effect  was  produced 
by  the  faint  rays  of  light  as  the  sun  sank  below  the  horizon. 
A  shadow  was  cast  on  the  dark  green  foliage,  and  where  th& 
light  struck  the  leaves,  the  shadow  reflected  a  deep  purpk  colour 
on  them. 

After  sharing  our  host's  large  hospitality  for  the  night,  and 
taking  leave  of  his  family,  we  started  off  by  daybreak  in  the 
direction  of  Mapou  Bay :  another  spot  most  interesting  in  the 
history  of  the  island. 

To  quote  the  words  of  an  English  officer : — 
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'  On  the  29tli  of  November,  1810,  the  Eoglish  fleet,  coDsiating 
of  Kcveiity  sail  (chiefly  men-of-war  and  Indiamen),  anchored  in 
the  narrow  passai^e  formed  by  the  island  called  Coin  de  Mer 
and  the  land.  To  cover  the  landing  two  brigs  of  war  drawing 
little  water  anchored  near  tiie  reef  within  one  hundred  yards  of 
the  beach.  The  boats  containing  the  reserve,  consisting  of 
grenadiers  and  light  infantry,  collected  outside  the  reef,  and 
proceeded  to  the  shore  with  parade  precision.  Before  the  eve- 
ning closed,  10,000  men  with  three  days'  provisions,  and  their 
complement  of  guns,  stores  and  ammunition,  had  disembarked 
withoTit  resistance.  The  column  moved  by  the  right  along  the 
beach  of  Mapou  Bay  for  about  a  mile,  and  then  inclining  to  the 
left  fell  into  a  close  wood. 


This  wood,  like  so  many  others,  baa  gone  down  before  the 
hatchet,  much  to  the  discomfort  of  pedestrians,  for  this  is  one 
of  the  dry  hot  districts,  with  the  gieatest  scarcity  of  both  wood , 
and  water.  On  the  shore  we  added  pretty  largely  to  our  col- 
lection of  Algae,  amongst  others  we  procured  specimens  of 
Ectocarpa,  Schizonema,  Zonaria,  Asperococcus,  and  otliers 
new  to  me.  On  a  little  projection  of  rock  running  out  into  Hie 
bay,  I  amused  myself  watching  the  gambols  of  the  small  fish  as 
they  disported  in  the  tide  pools.  In  one  little  basin,  con- 
taining about  six  feet   of  water  clear   as  crystal,  thero    were 
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several  email  Cliietodons,  and  amongst  them  two  or  three  of  the 
richly  coloured  Holioantkue  eemicircutatus.  The  body  of 
this  fish  is  of  glossj  black,  with  perpendicular  lines  from  the 
top  of  the  head  to  the  pectoral  fins,  alternately  of  the  purest 
white  and  brightest  imperial  blue.  From  the  pectoral  tlie 
linea  begin  to  curve  till  they  form  perfect  semicircles  across 
the  rest  of  the  body  to  the  tail,  the  alternate  blue  line  changing 
to  purple.  The  second  dorsal  is  covered  with  a  network  of 
bright  blue  and  yellow  wavy  lines  on  a  ground  of  deep  maroon. 
The  caudal  fin  is  half  black,  banded  blue  and  white,  termi- 
nating in  a  fringe  of  deep  yellow.'  The  anal  fin  is  black,  with 
curiously  twisted  blue  lines.  The  effect  of  such  a  combination 
of  colour  when  in  the  limpid  water  may  be  imagined.  When 
not  frightened,  it  will  swim  gracefully  round  and  round  in 
circles,  glancing  its  bright  golden  eye  at  the  intruder ;  but 
make  the  slightest  movement,  and,  like  a  flash  of  light,  it  dis- 
appears to  its  hiding-place,  and  remains  till  the  fancied  danger 
is  past.  I  was  watching  one  of  these  lovely  little  creatures, 
almost  breathless  lest  I  should  disturb  it,  when  suddenly  it 
vanished  ;  and  I  was  curious  to  see  the  cause  of  its  panic,  as  I 
was  quite  innocent  of  iL  After  waiting  a  few  seconds,  I  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  head  of  an  eel,  not  larger  than  a  man's  thumb, 
protruding  through  an  opening  in  the  coral  bed  four  inches 
wide.  Finding  that  the  animal  did  not  come  out,  and  that  he 
was  evidently  Ipng  in  wait  for  his  prey,  I  determined  to  take 
him,  if  possible ;  so  baited  a  good-sized  hook,  and  suspended  it 
over  his  hole.  Hook  and  bait  were  seized,  and  I  saw  that  I 
had  an  ugly  customer  to  deal  with,  a  large  savage  fellow.  I 
prepared  a  cod  hook  with  steel  chain,  and  baited  and  attached 
it  to  a  good-sized  cod  line.  He  seized  greedily,  and  with  a  jerk  I 
drew  out  his  head.  I  called  loudly  to  Jumna,  who  was  a  weak 
sickly  little  man,  to  hold  on  tightly  to  the  line,  while  I  jumped 
into  the  water  to  spear  him.  He  didn't  half  like  the  job ;  how- 
ever, he  held  on  like  grim  Death.  I  carefully  approached  the 
hole  when  the  brute  came  at  me  boldly.  I  was  a  little  too  quick 
for  him,  and  planted  my  grains  into  his  neck,  about  six  inches 
from  his  head.  We  then  began  hauling  him  out,  but  it  took 
all  our  strength  to  handle  him,  for  he  resist«d  furiously.  We 
pulled  away  nine  feet,  and  still  saw  no  end  to  his  body — ten 
feet '  eleven  feet  I    '  Why,'  said  I, '  we  have  caught  a  yoimg  sea 
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serpent.'  Twelve  feet  I  and  his  tail  began  to  wriggle  out.  I 
then  quickly  retreated  to  the  rock,  and  we  made  for  the  shore, 
dragging  our  game ;  and  even  on  land  we  had  much  ado  to  hold 
him,  till  I  despatched  him  by  severing  the  vertebrse  with  my 
hatchet. 

This  monster  eel  measured  twelve  feet  three  inches  in  length, 
and  round  the  largest  part  of  the  head  foiuteen  and  a  half  tacbes. 
The  head  of  this  species  terminates  in  a  blunt  point,  the  two 
small  bright  eyes  not  more  than  an  inch  from  the  end.  The 
large  mouth  is  filled  with  long  sharp  teeth,  even  the  roof  is 
covered  with  these  formidable  weapons.  This  eel  ia  very  dan- 
gerous, but  not  so  common  as  reported.  There  are  several 
species  of  this  genus,  but  none  so  large  as  this.  The  fishermea 
call  it  the  '  Cave  Eel ' :  its  specific  name  I  do  not  know.  I 
was  not  a  little  proud  of  my  game,  so  kept  him,  and  on  my 
retiun  had  him  stuffed,  and  he  now  hangs  on  my  office  ceiling. 

From  Mapou  Bay  we  turned  inland  over  narrow  paths  leading 
through  the  various  sugar  plantations.  The  whole  of  this 
quarter  sufiers  more  or  leas  from  scarcity  of  water  ;  and  in  some 
parts  the  borer  and  v^;etable  plague,  the  Herbe  Caille,  do  infi- 
nite mischief.  The  country,  as  fiir  as  Pamplemousses,  is  only 
a  succession  of  cane-fields,  alternating  with  f^low  land,  or  plan- 
tations of  Manioc,  or  the  Ambrevade  (Cfy'anws^^ifws),  which 
are  grown  as  rotation  crops — the  former  lai^ely  used  as  food  for 
cattle,  and  the  latter  affording  a  small  variegated  pea  (a  &vour- 
it«Creoledish),leave8forfodder,  and  the  brushwood  for  burning, 
besides  enriching  the  ground. 

The  district  of  Pamplemousses  is  a  vast  plain,  bounded  on 
one  side  by  Mount  Longue,  L'Embrasure,  Peter  Both,  La 
Nouvellc  Decouverte,  and  the  heights  of  Viliebague,  and  Piton, 
and  stretching  away  to  the  sea  on  the  other.  There  are  two 
large  marshes,  the  Peter  Both  and  Nicoliire,  with  some  lesser 
ones  near  the  village,  caused  by  infiltration  from  the  rivers  and 
canals.  These  have  been  the  source  of  the  malaria,  which  has 
produced  deplorable  effects  on  its  population,  showing  a  death 
rate  during  the  fever  next  to  that  of  Port  Louis. 

The  railway  station  at  Pamplemousses  is  a  few  yards  distant 
from  the  s(»rA\«ani  tombs  of  Paul  and  Virginia,  and  a  short 
stroll  takes  you  into  the  heart  of  the  village.  Its  appearance 
is  pleasing,  from  the  number  of  gardens  and  fine  trees  about  it : 
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but  here,  as  in  every  place  in  tlie  island,  two-tliirds  of  the 
houses  are  in  a  ruinoiia  condition.  Standing  in  its  midst  are 
the  Botanical  Gardens,  which  form  so  conspicuous  a  feature 
from  the  abundance  of  fine  flowering  trees  even  on  their 
borders,  the  branches  hanging  over  into  the  public  roads. 

In  the  centre,  on  a  slight  rise,  stands  an  old-foshioned- look- 
ing Catholic  church,  its  white  tower,  which  possesses  a  fine 
clock,  forming  a  landmark  for  many  a  mile  away.  The  grounds 
round  it  are  nicely  laid  out,  and   surrounded  with  a  capital 


thorny  fence,  which  overtops  the  wall,  the  Hdicteree  hirsuht,  I 
think,  a  species  of  heliotrope,  cut  till  it  forms  an  impervious 
mass.  The  pink  and  yellow  blossoms  look  very  gay ;  but  beware 
plucking  them  for  tlieir  beauty,  for  not  only  do  they  bristle 
with  sharp  thorns,  but  they  do  not  breathe  odours  of  Araby.' 
A  large  cemetery  is  near  the  church,  adorned  with  shrubs  and 
flowers,  and  containing  some  fine  tombs,  unhappily  but  too 
much  augmented  of  late  years.  A  small  Protestant  church  and 
parsonage  stand  on  an  eminence  at  one  side  of  the  village.  Its 
tower  is  still  incomplete,  and  it  has  little  architectural  beauty 
to  boast.     The  only  other  noticeable  building  is  a  convent,  with 
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tlie  beet  kept  garden  in  the  place.  After  resting  in  one  of  the 
summer  hotisea  of  the  only  hotel,  and  refreshing  ourselves  after 
a  long  tramp  to  Bee  all  there  was  to  see,  we  at  last  turned  out 
faces  homeward,  and  set  off  on  the  high  road  to  Port  Lonis. 

Since  the  cBtablishment  of  the  railway,  which  diverged  from 
the  former  route,  this  road  has  little  traffic,  and  very  hot  and 
dusty  we  found  it.  For  a  good  way  canes  lined  the  sides  of 
our  path,  but  the  waste  lands  were  more  numerous,  particularly 
the  nearer  we  approached  the  city.  We  passed  the  little  village 
of  Calebasses  and  Terre  Rouge,  which,  with  the  exception  of  a 
station  house,  police  quartern,  and  half-a-dozen  small  cottage-s, 
are  mere  collections  of  Indian  huts.  Then  we  came  to  the  new 
Cemetery  of  Roia  Marcband,  with  its  glaring  red  earth  and  rows 
on  rows  of  graves  of  the  fever  victims.  Along  this  route  we 
see  a  range  of  hills,  which  ia  a  branch  of  the  Peter  Both 
Mountain.  The  varied  peaks  are  most  picturesque,  and  in  the 
distance  stands  the  far-famed  giant  himself.  Seen  from  this 
point  of  view,  the  summit  of  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
lady  in  long  sweeping  robes,  and  a  regal  tiara  on  her  head,  a 
fair  imaginary  likeness  of  Queen  Victoria  with  her  sceptre  in  her 
hand.  All  is  beautiful  as  we  raise  our  eyes  to  these  heights  ; 
but  lower  tfaera  to  our  surroundings,  and  the  contrast  is  strik- 
ingly disagreeable.  The  whole  foreground  ia  filled  with  dirty 
Malabar  camps,  that  lie  in  a  waste  of  long  coarse  grass  and 
wild  aloes,  with  a  few  straggling  Tamarind  or  Bois  noir  trees. 

To  the  left,  as  you  approach  the  city,  is  the  Valley  des 
Pretrea,  at  the  far  end  of  which  stands  the  pretty  little  Catholic 
Church  of  St.-Croix,  densely  shaded  with  trees.  ■  The  Latanier 
Kiver,  sacred  to  the  Indians,  runs  through  this  valley ;  and  there 
are  many  small  gardens  where  vegetables  are  grown  for  the 
market. 

The  main  Pamplemoueses  road  crosses  what  were  formerly 
the  limits  of  Port  Louis.  A  line  of  defence  extended  from  the 
Fanfaron  Battery  across  this  road,  and  terminated  in  a  small 
redoubt  on  the  crest  of  one  of  the  ridges  that  branch  out  from 
the  Pouce.  Another  Une  ran  down  the  rocky  base  of  the 
Mountain  de  DSconverte  to  the  Moka  Road,  and  the  plain 
between  this  and  Fort  William  (then  Fort  Blanc)  was  defended 
by  three  redoubts ;  but  all  were  more  or  less  dilapidated,  even 
at  the  surrender  of  the  Island  in  1810,     Now  little  remains. 
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save  a  few  earthworks  here  and  there,  and  occasionally  a  few  of 
the  old  guns  are  planted  in  the  ground  as  boundary  marks 
round  the  police  stations. 

The  change  of  atmosphere,  so  perceptible  as  you  near  the 
city,  is  felt  on  rising  the  bill  at  its  northern  entrance.  The 
bustle  and  din  of  the  docks  to  our  right,  the  mule-carts  urged 
along  by  the  loud  discordant  voices  of  the  Malabars,  the  cries 
of  itinerant  vendors  of  vegetables — '  Bouteillea  vides,' '  Gonys,' 
'  Du  lait,'  &c.  &c.,  all  screaming  out,  told  us  plainly  enough  of 
our  whereabouts. 

Our  long  trip  was  over,  and  we  were  not  sorry  to  regain  the 
comforts  of  home.  All  were  delighted  with  our  ramble,  and 
we  had  succeeded  in  our  object  of  viewing  the  principal  parts 
of  the  Island,  and  had  added  largely  to  our  stores  of  marine 
plants,  shells,  specimens  of  Natural  History,  &c.,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  stock  of  health  laid  in  by  breathing  so  long  the  cool 
bracing  air. 

As  I  have  said  before,  Mauritius  is  a  country  of  exceeding 
interest  to  the  geologist  and  naturalist,  and  one  in  which  a 
sojourn  may  be  made  very  profitably  for  the  advancement  of 
science.  The  whole  of  it,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  mountain- 
tops,  is  accessible.  Much  of  it  is  wearisome  and  monotonous 
in  the  extreme  to  pass  over ;  and,  beautiful  as  a  cane-field  in, 
the  eye  tires  when  an  endless  succession  of  them  ia  presented. 

None,  however,  can  view  the  innumerable  and  fantastic 
peaks,  some  bare  and  precipitous,  striking  boldly  against  the 
sky,  others  broken  into  pinnacles,  bulky  fragments  that  seem 
tottering,  ready  to  fall  and  overwhelm  all  beneath  ;  the  gorges 
and  ravines,  the  rough  work  of  the  long  extinct  volcano, 
and  ever-wearing  Time;  the  over-hanging  rocks,  with  their 
feathery  foliage  to  the  water's  edge ;  the  deep  river,  or  limpid 
stream,  both  alike  hurrying  on  to  be  lost  in  the  ocean ;  none, 
or  very  few,  I  tbink,  can  gaze  on  tliese  without  emotions  of 
deepest  delight.  There  are  soft  landscapes,  delicious  sea-views, 
that  will-  leave  pleasant  memories  for  life  ;  and,  though  I  may 
be  far  from  the  '  Gem  of  the  Ocean,'  when  this  volume  is 
published,  I  can  never  forget  the  enjoyment  I  have  received 
amongst  its  glorious  old  hills,  nor  will  the  remembrance  of  the 
friends  who  shared  my  many  excursions  ever  fade. 

I  will  close  this  long  chapter  by  cguoting  the  words  of  one  of 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  HISTORY   OF  MAURITIUS. 

From  its  KscoTCTy  by  tho  PortugucBe,  in  1606,  throngh  Ihe  various  Clmngos  of 
QoTenmeat  it  hus  nndergoQe  during  iiB  Posseasioa  b;  the  Dutch,  thtm  b;  tha 
Fmich,  and  Isitl;,  b;  the  English,  to  February  1871. 

TitB  Island  of  Mauritius  is  situated  between  the  tropics,  within 
three  degrees  of  Capricorn,  100  miles  N£).  of  Bourbon  and  E. 
of  Madagascar.  Its  greatest  length  is  39  miles,  and  breadth 
nearly  34.  The  area  is  about  700  square  miles,  the  exact 
measiu'ement  being  given  as  432,680  acres.  The  length  of  the 
coast-line  is  about  135  miles. 

It  was  not  until  the  sixteenth  century  that  the  existence  of 
this  island  was  known  to  the  civilised  world.  Don  Pedro  de 
Mascaregnas,  in  1505,  during  the  first  year  of  the  administra- 
tion of  Almeida,  Governor-General  of  the  Portuguese  posses- 
sions of  India,  when  exploring  these  seas,  discovered  this 
and  the  sister  isle;  to  the  latter  he  gave  his  own  name, 
and  called  the  former  Ceme ;  why  is  unknown,  except  that  it 
might  be  a  fanciful  allusion  to  the  Dodo,  or  to  some  other  bird  of 
the  same  species  that  he  found  on  its.shores.  The  Portuguese, 
however,  did  not  avail  themselves  of  their  new  acquisitions. 
They  contented  themselves  with  fixing  their  geographical 
positions,  and  landing  some  deer,  goats,  monkeys  and  pigs,  the 
descendants  of  which  are  still  found  wild,  in  retired  parts  of  the 
Island.  Though  they  retained  the  Isle  of  Ceme  till  1598,  they 
seem  only  to  have  considered  it  as  a  simple  station  for  taking 
in  refreshments,  believing  that  this  route  would  always  be  kept 
a  secret,  and  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  any  encroach- 
ment of  other  European  powers  on  their  monopoly  of  commerce 
with  India. 

On  May  1,  1598,  a  squadron  of  eight  ships,  under  the  com- 
mand  of  Admiral  Wyhrand  von  Warwick,  left  the  Texel  to 
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repair  to  the  Dutch  poaaessiona  in  Batavia.  These  vessels  were 
dispersed  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  a  violent  storm,  and 
several  of  them,  including  the  Admiral's  ship,  sighted  the  Isle 
of  Cerne  on  September  17. 

The  Dutch,  not  knowing  its  name,  sent  two  boats  to  recon- 
noitre the  shores,  and  discovered  a  harbour  on  the  SE.  Being 
ignorant  if  the  Island  was  inhabited  or  not,  the  Admiral  used 
the  greatest  caution,  on  account  of  the  sickly  state  of  his  crews. 
He  landed  a  large  party  of  his  men,  and  took  up  such  a  position 
as  to  prevent  surprise.  On  the  following  day,  boats  were  sent 
out  to  examine  the  other  parts  of  the  Island,  and  find  out  if 
there  were  any  inhabitants.  His  men  met  with  a  great  variety 
of  birds,  which  surprised  them  by  their  familiarity,  and  the 
facility  with  which  they  were  t^ken.  They  discovered  water  in 
abundance,  and  an  astonishing  vegetation.  On  the  shore  was 
foimd  300  cwt.  of  bees'  wax,  a  hanging  stage,  the  spar  of  a  cap- 
stan, and  a  large  yard,  evidently  the  relics  of  some  unfortunate 
vessel  that  had  been  biu-ied  in  the  waves.  They  found  no  other 
traces  of  human  beings.  After  having  returned  thanks  to  God, 
for  having  brought  them- to  so  fair  a  harbour,  the  Vice-Admiral 
named  the  Island  '  Mauritius,'  aftor  Count  Maurice  of  Nassau, 
then  Stadtholder  of  Holland,  and  the  port '  Warwick  Harbour,' 
after  himself. 

He  left  no  settlers  here,  but  ordered  a  board  to  be  fixed  to  a 
tree,  bearing  the  arms  of  Holland,  and  planted  a  piece  of  ground 
with  vegetable  seeds,  as  an  experiment  on  the  soil,  A  year 
after  he  returned  to  Mauritius,  and  was  enabled  to  supply  his 
ships  with  abundance  of  fish,  fowl,  and  fruits. 

From  this  period  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Island  was  re- 
visited till  May  12, 1601  when  Hermansen  availed  himself  of  its 
recent  discovery  to  supply  his  ship  with  provisions  and  water. 

The  period  at  which  the  Dutoh  formed  their  first  settlement 
is  doubtful;  but  in  1613  it  became  the  resort  of  the  pirates 
who  infested  the  Indian  Seas.  This  circumstance,  and  the 
threatening  aspect  of  European  affairs,  caused  the  Dntoh  to 
turn  their  attention  to  the  Island  bo  long  neglected ;  but  it 
was  not  till  1644  that  a  permanent  establishment  took  place. 

It  is  said  that  at  this  time  the  SE.  port,  was  chosen  for  the 
first  colonisation  of  the  Island.  The  Governor  selected  was 
Van  derMester;  who,  after  a  careful  examination   of  the  re- 
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sources  of  the  place,  saw  that  the  energies  of  the  new  colony 
would  be  greatly  hindered  for  want  of  labourers.  He  therefore 
sent  a  vessel  to  Madagascar  to  buy  slaves,  in  order  to  supply 
this  deficiency.  Pronis,  the  B'reoch  Govemor,  acceded  to  this 
proposal,  and  kidnapped  a  number  of  Malagashes,  who  had 
settled  themselves  under  his  protection.  This  breach  of  faith, 
which  was  the  ruin  of  both  colonies,  was  considerably  aggra- 
vated in  the  eyes  of  the  natives,  when  they  discovered  that 
amongst  the  captives  were  sixteen  women  of  the  race  of  the 
Lohariths  (a  superior  caste). 

Scarcely  had  they  landed  at  Mauritius,  when  a  great  part  of 
them  escaped  to  the  woods ;  and  the  rest,  goaded  by  their  severe 
treatment,  soon  followed  this  example. 

It  was  thus  that  the  body  of  men  called  Maroons  (i.e.  out- 
la*B)  was  formed,  which,  forced  by  the  pains  of  hunger  and  the 
desire  of  vengean(!e,  was  ever  on  the  alert  to  attack  and  insult 
its  oppressors. 

The  Dutch,  harassed  on  one  side  by  these  depredators,  and 
on  the  other  checked  by  the  parsimony  of  the  East  India 
Company,  were  forced  to  abandon  the  Island. 

The  Maroons,  fearing  their  return,  still  kept  to  their  moun- 
tain festnesses,  whence  sallying  forth  on  the  crews  of  vessels 
which  came  to  the  Island  for  refreshments,  they  frequently  sur- 
prised and  cut  them  off. 

To  remedy  these  disasters,  it  was  resolved  in  the  Creneral 
Council  of  Batavia  that  the  Dutch  should  re-establish  them- 
selves in  Mauritius.  Three  settlements  were  immediately 
formed :  one  on  the  NW.,  another  upon  the  SE.,  and  a  third 
upon  the  Eivifire  Noire.  M.  la  Mocuis  was  named  Governor. 
State  criminals  from  Batavia  and  other  of  the  Dutch  posses- 
sions were  now  banished  to  Mauritius.  M.  Rodolpbe  Deodate, 
a  native  of  Geneva,  and  a  man  of  feeble  character,  succeeded 
M.  la  Mocuis. 

The  Dutch  raised  a  fort  in  the  SE.  called  FrM^ric-Henri, 
which  was  entirely  burnt  by  the  blacks ;  but  in  1694,  it  was 
rebuilt  of  stone.  This  fortress  was  armed  with  twenty  pieces 
of  cannon,  with  a  garrison  of  fifty  soldiers,  and  enclosed  the 
Governor's  house,  the  magazines,  and  the  principal  buildings  of 
the  Company.  The  planters,  numbering  about  forty  families, 
spread  over  the  district  of  Flacq,  where  the  Company  established 
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gardens,  and  drew  tlience  such  supplies  of  fruit  and  vege- 
tables &B  were  required  for  the  garrison.  A  few  inhabltaoU 
settled  at  the  NW.  port,  called  '  Camp,'  and  three  or  four  fenii- 
liea  went  to  the  district  of  the  Riviere  Noire.  Their  principal 
occupation  was  the  culture  of  tobacco. 

Towards  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company,  finding  that  their  poBsesaion  of 
the  Island  waa  only  a  source  of  continued  troubles,  resolved  to 
abandon  it  a  second  time.  Their  troops  were  sent  to  the  Cape  of 
G-ood  Hope,  and  tue  occupation  of  Mauritius  by  the  Dutcb 
ceased  entirely. 

Mauriims  under  French  Rule. 

The  final  abandonment  of  the  Island  by  the  Dutch  did  not 
long  escape  the  observation  of  the  French  at  Bourbon.  M. 
de  Beauvilliers,  then  Governor  of  that  island,  sent  M.  Du- 
freane,  captain  of  the  ship  '  Chasseur,'  to  take  formal  possessioD 
of  Mauritius,  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  France,  on  the  20th  of 
September,  1715,  and  its  name  was  changed  to  that  of  Isle  of 
France.  Notwithstanding  this,  and  the  founding  of  an  estabUsh- 
ment  at  the  NW.  port  (Port  Louis),  Dufresne  departed  without 
leaving  anyone  to  maintain  the  new  acquisition ;  and  it  was  only 
attheendof  1721  that  a  permanent  settlenaent  was  effected.  On 
the  25th  of  September  of  that  year,  Le  Chevalier  Jean-Baptiste 
Gamier  de  Fougerai,  commander  of  the  '  Triton '  of  St.  MalO) 
retook  possession  in  the  name  of  the  French  East  India  Com- 
pany, to  whom  it  had  been  ceded  by  the  King.  M.  de  Nyon,  & 
knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Louis,  was  selected  by  M.  de  Besu- 
villiers,  in  October,  to  fill  the  place  of  Governor,  but  he  did  not 
arrive  till  January  1722. 

He  commenced  his  adminietration  by  the  establishment  of 
a  provincial  council,  composed  of  six  of  the  principal  inha- 
bitants; dependent,  however,  on  the  principal  council  of 
Bourbon. 

M.  de  Nyon,  following  the  example  of  the  Dutch,  fixed  the 
seat  of  government  at  the  SE.  port.  The  only  events  that 
marked  his  administration  were  an  attempted  sedition  by  apftrt 
of  the  troops,  which  was  soon  appeased,  and  the  increased  penal- 
ties attached  to  '  Maroonage,*  on  account  of  the  number  of 
recently  imported  slaves,  who  had  escaped  to  the  Maroons  left 
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by  the  Dutch.  On  the  26th  of  AugBst,  1726,  M.  Dumaa  was 
chosen  G-overaor-General  of  the  two  colonies  ;  but,  fta  his  resi- 
dence was  in  Bourbon,  the  resources  of  the  Isle  of  France  were 
not  developed.  The  French  East  India  Company  were  several 
times  on  the  point  of  giving  up  a  colony  that,  as  affairs  were  con- 
ducted, was  only  an  expense,  but  some  event  always  occurred  to 
hinder  their  design.  M.  Dumas  was  succeeded,  in  October  1 728, 
by  M.  de  Maupin,  who,  like  his  predecessor,  was  Governor  of  both 
islands. 

The  most  violent  hurricane  till  then  experienced  by  the  colo- 
nists was  felt  during  fais  administration,  and  the  terror  occa- 
sioned by  this  disaster  was  increased  by  an  unexpected  irrup- 
tion of  Maroons,  who  drove  out  the  inhabitants  of  the  district 
of  Flacq. 

About  this  time,  the  East  India  Company,  wishing  to  render 
the  Island  of  some  use,  sent  out  M.  de  Cosaigny,  an  engineer,  to 
make  a  more  minute  survey  of  it.  From  his  report  the  Com- 
pany saw  at  once  that  the  position  of  the  Island  was  advanta- 
geous for  commerce  with  the  East.  In  order  to  put  an  end 
to  the  anarchy  and  confusion  then  reigning,  and  to  provide 
means  of  defence  for  both  islands,  in  November  1734,  Mah4 
de  Labourdonnaia,  who  had  already  visited  the  Island,  was 
named  Governor,  with  full  powers  to  carry  out  the  projects 
of  the  Company.  The  stringent  measures  they  ordered  him 
to  enforce  placed  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  his 
success.  On  fais  arrival  in  1735,  his  first  care  was  to  ascertain 
the  resources  of  the  Island.  Finding  that  the  SE.  port  pre- 
sented QO  advantages,  either  as  a  seat  of  Government  or  for 
outward  commerce,  he  resolved  to  abandon  it,  and  turned  hia 
whole  attention  to  the  NW.  port,  or  Port  Louis.  One  of  his 
Brst  act«  was  to  procure  letters  patent  from  the  King,  to  confer 
superiority  in  the  Councdl  of  the  Isle  of  France  over  that  of 
Bourbon.  This  was  attended  with  the  most  successful  results, 
as  it  put  an  end  to  the  discoid  prevalent  in  the  two  councils 
till  this  period ;  and  during  the  eleven  years  of  his  government 
there  was  but  one  lawsuit,  aa  he  accommodated  all  disputes  by 
his  own  amiable  interposition. 

With  great  trouble  he  succeeded  in  destroying  the  formi- 
dable band  of  Maroons,  which  still  spread  terror  over  the  Island. 
Of  commerce  there  was  scarcely  a  trace  on  bis  arrival.     He 
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began  by  planting  the  sugar-cane,  and  so  succesafully,  that  in 
1750,  the  sugar  works  which  he  constructed  produced  a  clear 
annual  revenue  to  the  Company  of  60,000  livres. 

He  establiBhed  manufactures  of  cotton  and  indigo,  for  which 
he  found  a  market  at  Surat,  Mocha,  Ormuz,  and  in  Europe. 

The  inhabitants,  sunk  in  apathy  and  indolence,  had  utterly 
neglected  the  advantages  agriculture  offered,  but  the  indo- 
mitable energy  of  the  Governor  at  length  awoke  a  spirit  of 
enterprise  and  activity  in  the  people.  He  induced  them  to  cul- 
tivate the  grains  necessary  to  the  Bubfasteiice  of  the  two  islands, 
that  they  might  be  no  longer  subject  to  the  almost  periodical 
dearths.  He  introduced  the  manioc  from  St.  lago  and  the 
Brazils,  but  had  great  difficulty  in  overcoming  the  prejudices  of 
the  planters  against  it.  There  was  neither  engineer  nor  archi- 
tect in  the  Island.  Fortunately  H.  de  Labourdonnais  united 
both  in  himself;  and,  in  tbe  face  of  obstacles  few  would  have 
had  the  courage  to  surmount,  he  carried  out  his  projects  for  the 
prosperity  of  Mauritius.  Trees  were  felled,  and  stone  quarried  ; 
carts  constructed,  and  roads  made,  for  up  to  that  time  ttaosport 
by  land  was  almost  imianctieable.  The  only  hospital  wa«  a 
large  hut  containing  about  thirty  beds.  He  ordered  the  con- 
struction of  one  in  which  from  foiu"  to  five  hundred  beds  could 
be  placed, 

A  detail  of  all  the  works  erected  would  be  far  too  long  for 
this  BuiDTDary ;  suffice  it  to  observe,  they  consisted  of  magazines, 
arsenals,  batteries,  fortifications,  barracks,  mills,  quays,  offices, 
shops,  canals,  and  aqueducts.  Previous  to  his  arrival,  water  bad 
to  be  sought  at  a  league  from  town  ;  so  he  caused  an  aqueduct  to 
be  constructed  nearly  six  miles  in  length  (the  remains  of  which 
still  exist),  which  waa  of  inespressible  advantage  both  to  tbe 
inhabitants  and  ships  which  touched  there  for  refreshment. 

So  ignorant  were  the  people  of  even  the  rudiments  of  ship- 
building,  that,  to  mend  Uieir  fishing  boats,  they  were  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  the  ships'  carpenters.  M.  de  Labourdon- 
nais, grieved  to  see  an  island  so  neglected,  which  from  its  central 
position  might  be  a  second  Batavia,  or  at  least  an  entrepdt  for 
the  commerce  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  a  reiiige  for  the  Com- 
pany's vessels,  directed  his  genius  to  the  improvement  of  its 
maritime  advantages.  His  efforts  were  rewarded  so  well,  that 
in  a  few  years  there  were  wet  and  dry  docks,  and  a  ship  of  war 
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The  old  Baet  India  Company  was  disBolved  and  a  new  one 
formed,  with  the  enjoyment  of  amonopolyof  trade  between  France, 
India,  and  China.  Ab  a  epecial  mark  of  &vour  to  the  lales  of 
Bourbon  and  France,  permission  was  given  to  the  inhabitanta 
to  trade  with  the  East  (mostly  benefiting  the  latter,  since  it 
alone  possessed  harbours  where  ships  could  anchor  in  safety). 
Thus  the  ships  of  the  Company  and  the  two  colonies  were  able 
to  navigate  the  Indian  Ocean,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  other 
French  ships.  These  latter  were  allowed  to  convey  European 
merchandiae  to  the  Isle  of  France,  to  be  disposed  of  in  the 
E^t  (China  excepted).  This  measure  rendered  the  colony  a 
vast  entrepot  between  Europe  and  Asia,  and  hence  arose  a 
sudden  and  factitious  prosperity.  Industry  was  turned  to  com- 
merce alone,  and  agriculture  was  again  neglected.  The  Vicomte 
Souillac  sailed  for  India  in  1706,  leaving  the  government  in 
the  hands  of  M.  de  Fleury.  The  Island  had  been  for  thirteen 
years  without  a  hurricane,  but  this  year  it  was  again  visited  by 
that  Bcoui'ge. 

The  latter  part  of  the  administration  of  the  Vicomte,  and  the 
two  years  of  that  of  M.  d'Entrecaetreaux,  who  arrived  in  1787, 
were  passed  in  tranquillity,  with  the  exception  of  a  hurricane, 
in  which  the  frigate  'Venus '  perished,  with  fifteen  children  of 
the  best  families,  who  had  embarked  for  France,  sent  by  their 
parents  to  finish  their  education.  In  1789,  the  Comte  de 
Conway  relieved  M.  d'Entrecastreaux,  and  M.  Dupuy  succeeded 
M.  de  Narbonne  as  Intendant-General. 

The  power  enjoyed  by  the  Governors  and  Intendante  having 
been  of  late  exercised  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  the  inhabitants, 
anxious  to  free  themselves  from  it,  looked  forward  with  impa- 
tience to  the  news  of  the  French  Revolution,  which  broke  out 
in  1789.  A  vessel  firom  Bordeaux,  in  1790,  brought  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  great  power  the  National  Assembly  of  France  had 
usurped  to  itself.  On  the  landing  of  the  captain,  o£Gcers,  and 
crew  who  had  assumed  the  tri-coloured  cockade,  and  on  their 
relating  the  occurrences  in  France,  the  fiames  of  revolutionary 
violence  burst  forth  in  all  parts  of  the  colony,  and  the  tricolour 
was  everywhere  adopted. 

Assemblies  were  formed  to  draw  up  memorials  of  demands 
and  claims,  and  a  most  tumultuous  meeting  took  place  in  the 
church.     The  Comte  de  Conway,  with  all  the  prejudices  of  the 
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old  nobleBBe,  made  no  coQceesiona  to  calm  the  popular  spirit, 
but  Bent  a.  party  of  Boldiera  to  arreat  the  men  who  had  posted 
up  the  placards  and  planted  the  tricoloured  flag,  and  went  to 
the  Intendant's  house  to  consult  about  measures  for  resistance  ; 
hut  the  people  rescued  the  prisoners  on  their  waf  to  gaol,  and, 
following  the  Governor,  compelled  him  to  wear  the  national 
cockade. 

Fruitless  were  all  the  efforts  of  the  Superior  Council  to  main- 
tain peace  and  order;  excesses  of  all  kinds  were  committed, 
ending  in  the  murder  of  M.  de  Macnamara,  Commandant  of  the 
French  Marine  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  in  the  principal  street  of 
Port  Louis.  The  crime  was  unpunished,  as  it  was  not  thought 
advisable  to  carry  out  the  orders  for  bringiiig  the  perpe- 
trators to  justice ;  hut  the  horror  excited  by  this  bloody  out- 
rage, the  first  that  had  stained  the  annals  of  the  Island  with 
crime,  restrained  in  a  great  measure  the  violence  which  inun- 
dated France  and  her  other  colonies  with  the  blood  of  victims 
to  barbarity  and  injustice. 

The  Comte  de  Conway,  unable  to  reconcile  his  principles  with 
the  feelings  of  the  times,  resigned  the  reins  of  government  into 
the  hands  of  M.  de  Fleury,  July  12,  1790.  M.  de  Malartic 
was  named  Governor-General  by  Louis  XVI,,  a  short  time 
before  his  deposition,  and  arrived  in  June  1792. 

He  found  the  two  colonies  each  governed  by  its  particular 
Assembly,  whose  decrees  had  the  force  of  laws  after  receiving 
the  sanction  of  the  Governor.  The  National  Assembly  of 
France  had  expressly  recognised  the  new  order  of  things,  and 
an  attempt  was  made  to  effect  the  gradual  removal  of  abuses  by 
three  decrees :  one  of  which  forbade  the  mutilation  of  Maroons 
or  fugitive  slaves  after  capture ;  the  second  abolished  the  trade 
in  slaves ;  and  the  third  established  political  equality  between 
the  whites  and  &ee  citizens  of  colour,  a  class  of  recent  origin. 

The  paternal  administration  of  the  new  Governor  tended 
greatly  to  quiet  the  agitation  of  the  colony ;  but  the  news  of 
the  dominancy  of  the  Jacobins  and  the  anarchy  in  France 
again  roused  the  passions  of  the  people. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  most  prudent  and  influential 
united  their  efforts  with  the  Governor  and  the  majority  of 
the  Colonial  Assembly  ;  but  they  were  not  able  to  hinder  the 
formation  of  a  Jacobin  club,  called  the  Chaumidre,  and  the 
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erection  of  a  guillotine  Ie  the  public  square.  The  new  oluh 
Boon  rivalled  the  constituted  authority,  and  compelled  M.  de 
Malartic  to  grant  them  a  sloop  to  send  100  men  to  Bourbon  to 
arrest  M.  Duplessia  Vigoureux,  the  Governor ;  M.  Fayal,  the 
Civil  CommiBaary ;  and  M.  de  St.-Felii,  with  some  others,  under 
the  pretext  that  they  were  in  correspondence  with  the  English. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  prisoners,  they  were  fettered  and  thrown 
into  a  dungeon,  where  they  remained  sis  months.  Orders  were 
given  that  they  should  he  judged  by  a  court-martial  alone, 
named  by  all  the  citizens  of  the  colony,  united  in  assemblies 
each  in  its  own  district.  The  delay  occasioned  by  this  pro- 
ceeding at  length  succeeded  in  putting  a  stop  to  the  effer- 
vescence of  the  Jacobins,  and  the  guillotine,  undefiled  by  human 
blood,  became  a  simple  Jacobin  formality,  in  happy  contrast  to 
that  terrible  instrument  of  slaughter  in  France.  Before  the 
trial  could  come  on,  a  decree  arrived  from  the  General  Conven- 
tion, abolishing  slavery  in  all  the  colonies  and  dependencies 
of  France.  In  a  community  of  59,000  persons,  where  49,000 
were  slaves,  such  a  summary  decree,  without  a  word  of  com- 
pensation, may  be  well  supposed  to  have  created  universal 
alarm. 

The  Jacobin  club  was  annihilated,  the  guillotine  removed, 
the  prisoners  released,  and  about  thirty  of  the  principal  Jaco- 
bins arrested,  and  at  once  deported  to  France. 

The  planters  knew  not  what  step  to  take,  believing  that  if 
the  decree  were  not  annulled,  similar  scenes  to  the  recent 
horrors  in  St.  Domingo  were  inevitable.  Some  proposed  to 
declare  the  colony  independent,  others  sought  to  stay  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  decree. 

M.  de  Malartic,  profiting  by  the  authority  he  had  obtained, 
in  reserving  to  himself  the  execution  of  the  laws,  induced  the 
Assembly  to  pass  a  resolution  by  which  no  laws  or  revolution- 
ary decrees  emanating  from  France,  unless  previously  examined 
and  sanctioned,  should  be  published  or  executed  in  the  Isle  of 
France.  While  deliberating,  four  frigates,  under  Vice-Admiral 
Percy,  arrived  with  two  agents  firom  the  French  Directory, 
named  Braco  and  Brunei. 

The  colonists  protested  against  their  landing,  but  in  vain. 
Dressed  in  Dictatorial  costume,  they  landed  in  state,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  take  on  themselves  the  government  of  the  Assembly. 
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Before  three  days  had  passed,  the  menacing  tone  of  the 
agents  was  such  as  to  give  serioua  alarm.  They  threatened  to 
guillotine  the  Governor,  and  proceeded  to  such  severe  measures, 
that  at  length  it  hecame  evident  that  it  was  their  intention  to 
execute  the  decree  for  the  ahoUtion  of  slavery  and  the  slave 
trade. 

The  inhabitants,  awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  imminent 
danger,  determined  at  once  to  enforce  the  deportation  of  the 
i^nts,  and  but  for  the  exertions  of  the  Qovemor  and  others, 
who  arrested  them  and  sent  them  on  board  under  a  strong 
escort,  they  would  never  have  escaped  alive. 

A  conspiracy  amongst  the  soldiers,  to  assist  in  emancipating 
the  slaves,  gave  further  trouble ;  but  the  energetic  conduct  of 
G-ovemor  (now  General)  Malartic  soon  put  a  stop  to  it,  by 
forcing  all  the  disaffected,  to  the  number  of  800,  to  embark  in 
a  vessel  then  leaving  for  France. 

The  colony  now  looked  forward  with  confidence  to  a  state  of 
comparative  tranquillity ;  but  disputes  soon  arose  with  respect 
to  the  laws  about  to  be  enacted  for  the  reimbursement  of  the 
debts  contracted  in  paper  currency  (bullion  not  being  obtain- 
able), the  depreciation  of  which  had  increased  in  such  a  pro- 
portion as  to  bear  a  real  value  less  by  a  thousandth  part  than 
the  sum  it  nominally  represented.  In  the  m&^e  of  discordant 
interests,  the  Colonial  Assembly  endeavoured  to  adopt  a  mode 
of  payment  founded  on  jost  principles,  when  the  creditors 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  the  SaD8-culott«9,  and  a  number  of 
lawless  adventurers,  to  dissolve  the  Assembly. 

In  Xovember,  1799,  the  conspiracy  broke  out,  and,  for  a 
time,  Port  Louis  bore  the  appearance  of  a  civil  war. 

The  insurgents  at  length,  in  spite  of  the  bravery  and  spirit 
of  the  President  of  the  Assembly,  Citizen  Joumel,  forced  the 
Governor  to  sign  the  arrest  of  twelve  members,  and  eventually 
to  dissolve  the  Assembly;  and  it  was  only  after  grievous 
outrages  had  been  committed  that  order  was  restored. 

The  Assembly  was  then  reformed,  and  the  members  limited 
to  twenty-one,  instead  of  fifty-one  as  formerly. 

From  1794  the  French  squadron  had  been  incessantly  engaged 
with  English  ships  of  war  in  the  Indian  seas,  nearly  always  with 
success  to  the  former.  This  may  be  attributed  to  the  shelter 
afforded  by  Port  Louis  to  shipping,  and  the  resources  for  the 
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equipment  and  victualling  ships  of  war,  which  enabled  Percy 
Linoia,  Bergeret,  Hamelin,  Duperre,  and  other  enterprising 
French  officers  to  inflict  incalculable  injury  on  the  British. 

In  1798  the  taxes  began  to  suffice  for  the  interior  expensea 
of  the  Isle  of  France,  ad  the  Assembly  established  a  Custom-house 
to  receive  a  tax  on  importation,  from  five  to  ten  per  cent,  on 
all  merchandise  brought  to  the  colony  by  neutral  ships :  the  tax 
was  reduced  to  two-thirds  for  French  vessels. 

On  the  20th  of  July,  1800,  the  day  of  his  anuiversary,  at  the 
moment  he  was  going  to  church,  the  Governor  was  seized  with 
apoplexy,  from  which  he  died  two  days  afterwards,  having  held 
the  reins  of  government  through  eight  stormy  years.  He  was 
uuiverBally  regretted,  for  he  had  won,  by  his  sagacity  and  firm- 
ness, the  esteem  and  affection  of  the  inhabitants,  under  the 
most  trying  circumstanceB.  Even  the  English  squadron,  then 
on  a  cruise  before  the  Island,  while  the  colony  paid  the  last 
tribute  of  respect  to  its  chief,  proposed  a  suspension  of  arms ; 
and  the  vessels,  hoisting  the  national  standard,  thus  honoured 
the  death  of  their  brave  adversary,  with  whom  for  six  years 
they  had  wa^d  a  murderous  warfare.  His  funeral  was  cele- 
brated with  the  greatest  pomp,  and  his  remains  deposited  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars.  The  Assembly  decreed  that  a  suitable  monu- 
ment should  be  raised,  with  the  inscription  '  Au  Sauveur  de  Is 
Colonie.'  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  administration  of  Sir 
William  Oomm  that  it  was  completed  ;  Lady  Cromm,  by  means 
of  a  fancy  fair,  having  raised  suf&cient  funds  for  its  erection. 

G-eneral  Magellan  de  Moli^e  was  proclaimed  Crovemor  on 
the  death  of  M.  de  Malartic. 

After  the  establishment  of  Consuls  in  France,  M.  de  Cossigny, 
the  ex-deputy,  was  sent  out  to  take  charge  of  the  powder 
mills,  and  it  was  supposed  that  he  had  a  secret  mission  to  effect 
the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  ;  but  when  the  Governor  refused 
assent  to  the  demands  for  his  departure,  the  Assembly  resigned 
to  a  man,  and  in  1801  M.  de  Cossigny  left  voluntarily.  In 
the  same  year  took  place  the  resistance  to  the  decree  of  the 
Home  Government  to  purge  France  by  sending  away  its  most 
violent  character  to  places  in  the  Indian  seas.  A  law  was  voted 
by  the  new  House  of  Assembly,  punishing  with  death  any 
convict  who  should  set  foot  on  the  Isle  of  France. 

The  year  1802  saw  an  end  to  the  fears  as  to  the  abolition  of 
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Hlavery,  as  a  law  was  pasaed  by  Buonaparte  re-establishiDg  the 
trade  in  slaves.  News  of  peace  arrived,  and  with  it  also  theex- 
presBioQ  of  the  First  Consul's  disposition  to  the  sister  ieles,  which 
was  so  Battering;,  that  the  act  which  proclaimed  him  Consul  for 
life  waa  received  with  the  greatest  transports  of  joy.  In  Septem- 
ber 1 803,  hopes  of  peace  were  dissipated  by  the  arrival  of  General 
Decaen,  who  took  posseasion  of  the  government,  dissolved  the 
colonial  assembly,  abolished  the  whole  existing  system  by  a 
proclamation  of  twelve  lines,  and  promulgated  the  new  consti-  ' 
tution  formed  for  the  colony  by  the  Consuls,  in  virtue  of  which 
all  the  executive  legislation  and  judicial  powers  were  com- 
mitted to  three  high  functionaries,  styled  the  Captain-General, 
Colonial  Prefect,  and  Commissary  of  Justice. 

General  Decaen  changed  the  name  of  the  Port  North-West  to 
that  of  Port  Xapol^n,  and  that  on  the  South-East  to  Port  Im- 
perial. It  was  with  difficulty  he  could  get  this  change  acceded 
to  by  either  soldiers  or  citizens,  as  the  Emperor  had  expressly 
forbidden  any  town  been  called  after  him.  However,  the 
General  persisted  in  using  the  new  names,  and  actually  got  a 
decree  &om  the  Court  in  France  sanctioning  them. 

In  1809,  when  the  injuries  sustained  from  the  French  had  ex- 
ceeded all  bounds ;  when  the  East  India  Company  complained, 
on  the  one  hand,  of  the  loss  of  their  ships,  and  the  merchants,  on 
the  other,  could  no  longer  be  slighted ;  when  the  British  Navy, 
everywhere  else  triumphant,  could  not  succeed  either  by  blockade 
or  by  bringing  their  ships  into  action,  the  Indian  Governor  re- 
solved on  the  conquest  of  the  colony.  Since  the  departure  of  the 
Marquis  of  Wellesley  from  India,  who  had  long  before  insisted 
on  this  step  in  all  his  Despatches,  it  had  been  procrastinated, 
which  may  be  owing  in  a  measure  to  General  Decaen's  using  every 
endeavour  to  conceal  the  real  state  of  the  defences.  A  detach- 
ment of  the  5€th  Regiment,  with  a  large  body  of  Sepoys,  was 
sent,  under  the  conmiand  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Keating,  early 
in  1806,  to  take  possession  of  Rodrigues ;  and  in  September,  a 
successful  descent  was  made  on  St.  Paul's,  at  Bourbon.  Go- 
vernment stores  were  destroyed  to  the  value  of  a  million  ster- 
ling, and  a  large  booty  carried  away. 

The  first  attempt  to  land  in  the  Isle  of  France  was  made  at 
Black  River  and  Jacotet.  After  a  long  and  brave  defence,  in 
spite  of  every  obstacle,  a  landing  was  effected,  the  batteries 
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doBhed  upon,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  taken  posseseion  of; 
the  troops  put  to  flight,  and  their  officerg  and  guns  in  the  hands 
of  the  aasailante.  It  was  then  found  imperative  to  take  the 
battery  on  the  Somllac  side  of  the  Riviere  des  Galete,  which 
was  almost  impassable  from  the  strong  current  caused  by  heavy 
'  rains,  and  the  precipitous  and  strongly  guarded  banks.  It 
was,  however,  crossed  without  loss,  and  the  party,  giving  three 
hearty  cheers,  charged  with  the  bayonet,  and  carried  the  hills 
and  batteries  in  the  moat  brilliant  manner.  After  destroying 
the  gun  carriages,  spiking  the  guns,  and  removing  the  field 
pieces  on  board  the  frigate,  the  English  carried  off  a  schocm^, 
and  re-embarked,  with  the  loss  of  only  one  man  killed  and  sevea 
wounded.  In  the  succeeding  months  attacks  were  made  on 
Belombre,  and  the  post  of  the  Cap  de  Savane,  but  with  little 


Bourbon  also  was  abandoned,  as  the  force  there  waa  not  con- 
sidered strong  enough  to  retain  posseseion  of  the  island.  In 
June  1610,  a  force  of  4,000  men  was  sent  from  Madras  to  Ro- 
driguea,  to  be  employed  later  against  the  Isle  of  France.  Mean- 
time they  all  attacked  Grande  Chaloupe  and  Ste.-Marie  ;  and  on 
the  9th  of  July,  the  Island  surrendered,  and  M.  R.  T.  Farquhar 
was  left,  with  a  great  portion  of  the  troops,  as  temporaiy 
Governor.  In  the  next  month.  Captain  Pym,  of  the  '  Sirins ' 
fi-igate,  succeeded  in  gaining  the  Isle  de  Passe,  a  coral  islet  in 
which  was  a  circular  battery  and  barracks,  distant  about  a  league 
from  the  mainland,  defending  the  entrance  to  Grand  Port-  A 
series  of  successes  to  the  British  arms  followed;  but  their  progress 
waa  suddenly  checked  by  the  loss  of  the  two  East  Indiamen,  the 
'  Wyndham'  and  '  Ceylon, '  on  their  passage  to  India  firom  the 
Cape,  which  were  taken  by  the  French  squadron  off  Mayotta. 

The  tide  of  victory  which  had  so  lately  set  in,  almost  unbroken, 
in  favour  of  Britain  was  completely  turned ;  disaster  followed 
disaster,  as  if  the  expiring  genius  of  GaUo-India  power  should 
emit  one  flashing  ray  previous  to  its  utter  extinction.  On  the 
20th  of  August  began  a  murderous  conflict  off  the  Isle  de  Passe, 
one  of  the  most  disastrous  to  the  English  they  had  ever  expe- 
rienced. 

It  onlyended  with  the  capture  of  the  firigates  'Sirius,'  'N^rSde,' 
and  '  Iphigenia,'  and  the  loss  of  the  '  Magicieune,'  which  w»s 
set  on  fire  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  enemy's  hands. 
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The  Isle  de  Paese  waa  retaken,  and  priaoners  to  the  number 
of  100  naval  and  military  officers,  and  2,600  soldiers  and  sea- 
men, were  taken  into  Grand  Port. 

The  French  pledged  tbemselveB  to  forward  their  prisoners  in 
a  month  to  the  Cape,  or  to  send  them  home  on  parole  ;  instead 
of  which,  the  oflScers  were  treated  with  the  greatest  hardship, 
and  even  some  ladies,  taken  on  board  the  Indiamen,  were 
imprisoned.  Flushed  with  success,  General  Decaen,  after  the 
battle  of  Grand  Port,  considered  the  French  naval  force 
sufficient  to  destroy  the  remainder  of  the  British  sqimdmn, 
stationed  at  Bourbon,  and  to  render  unavailing  the  immense 
preparations  at  Godrigues  for  the  subjection  of  the  Island. 

Several  other  desperate  sea-fights  occurred,  with  great  loss  of 
men,  but  little  permanent  advantage  on  either  side.  While 
these  various  successes  and  reverses  were  going  on  by  sea,  the 
colonists  could  not  be  blind  to  the  fact,  that  the  British  were 
meditating  a  most  powerful  attack  on  the  Island,  To  aid  the 
apathy  and  cover  with  indifference  the  exhausted  patience  of 
the  more  quietly-disposed  inhabitants,  the  esactions  of  the 
rulers,  and  the  impoverished  state  to  which  the  colony  was 
reduced,  forcibly  contributed.  Public  credit  had  fallen  so  low 
that  the  Colonial  Intendant  could  not  raise  money  imder  his 
official  guarantee,  unless  his  clerks  endorsed  his  bills. 

Although  the  preparations  at  Eodrignes  were  well  known, 
they  were  treated  with  indifference ;  and  the  signals  which 
announced,  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  November,  1810,  the 
approach  of  twenty-four  vessels  met  with  few  hostile  prepara- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants.  But  the  number  of  sail 
augmenting,  the  former  warlike  spirit  of  the  people  was  roused, 
and  orders  were  sent  to  all  the  districts  to  hold  themselves  in 
readiness.     On  the  26th  seventy-six  sail  were  in  sight. 

The  great  obstacle  opposed  to  the  attack  on  the  Island  vras 
the  difficulty  of  landing,  in  consequence  of  the  coral  reefe  which 
surround  every  part  of  the  coast.  By  the  inde&tigable  exertions 
of  Conunodore  Rowley,  assisted  by  several  Madras  engineers, 
this  hindrance  was  removed. 

Every  part  of  the  leeward  side  of  the  Island  had  been 
minutely  examined  and  sounded,  and  it  was  found  that  a  fleet 
might  anchor  in  the  narrow  passage  formed  by  the  small  island 
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called  the  GunnerB'  Quoin  and  the  mainland,  and  that  there 
were  openings  for  boats  through  the  reefs. 

The  point  of  debarkation  considered  most  favourable  was 
Grande  Baie,  or  Mapou,  about  seventeen  miles  from  Port 
Louis.  The  iTOops,  to  tie  number  of  10,000,  landed  before  night- 
fall without  opposition.  The  fleet  was  directed  to  maintain 
the  blockade  of  Port  Louis,  protect  the  convoy  at  the  anchor- 
age, and  to  keep  up  a  communication  with  the  army  on  shore. 
By  daybreak  the  troops  were  on  their  march,  with  the  intention 
of  delaying  no  more  till  they  arrived  at  Port  Louis ;  but  at 
noon  General  Abercrombie  was  forced  to  halt  bis  men  at  Powder 
Mills,  about  seven  miles  &om  the  Port,  for  they  were  exhausted 
from  want  of  water.  Here  a  small  picquet  was  cut  off  in  the 
woods  by  a  party  sent  out  by  General  Deoaen  to  reconnoitre. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  McLeod  seized  upon  the  batteries  of  Tom- 
beau  and  Tortue,  and  thus  kept  open  coramtmication  with 
the  fleet.  The  French  endeavoured  to  destroy  the  bridge  at 
Bivi^re  S^he,  but  were  prevented  in  time,  so  that  the  soldiers 
were  enabled  to  pass,  though  they  had  great  trouble  in  dragging 
the  guns  through  the  rocky  bed  of  the  river. 

The  enemy's  line  supported  itself  on  the  east  of  Peter  Both 
Mountain,  extending  nearly  parallel  to  the  wood,  at  a  distance 
of  nearly  200  paces  from  it.  The  French  force  there  consisted 
of  3,500  men,  with  several  field-pieces,  under  General  Vander- 
massen.  The  chief  force  of  General  Decaen  remained  within 
the  lines.  Several  sharp  skirmishes  took  place  before  the  head 
of  the  colmnn,  under  Lieutenaqt-Colonel  Campbell,  of  the  SSrd, 
had  emerged  from  the  wood,  and  formed  with  as  mnch  regularity 
as  the  broken  nature  of  the  ground  would  permit.  Exposed  to 
a  storm  of  grape,  the  grenadiers  were  next  formed,  and,  being 
supported  by  all  the  flank  companies  of  the  reserve,  they  rushed 
to  the  charge  with  great  spirit. 

The  French  waited  till  they  were  within  fifty  paces,  when 
they  broke  and  precipitately  retired,  leaving  the  field-pieces  in 
possession  of  the  English. 

This  advantage,  however,  was  purchased  with  the  life  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Campbell,  and  Major  O'Keefe,  of  the  12th, 
both  excellent  officers.  A  corps  now  ascended  the  mount,  and 
pulled  down  the  P'rench  standard,  hoisting  the  English  one, 
with  hearty  cheers.     In  the  course  of  the  forenoon,  a  position. 
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in  front  of  the  enemy's  lines,  but  beyond  cannon-range,  -was 
occupied  by  the  British. 

The  heat  of  the  weather  and  fatigae  of  the  men  prevented 
further  action  till  the  morrow. 

The  French  were  disturbed  by  a  folse  alarm  of  an  attack, 
during  which  the  irresolution  of  the  National  G-uard,  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  appearance  of  a  reinforcement  of  troops, 
which  disembarked  in  safety  at  Petite  Bivi^e,  induced  Q«neral 
Decaen  to  propose  terms  of  capitulation.  He  sent  a  flag  of 
truce  to  the  outposts,  which  did  not  prevent  the  progress  of 
arrangements  for  a  general  assault.  Many  of  the  articles 
appearing  inadmissible  to  both  naval  and  military  commanders, 
General  Abercrombie  gave  orders  for  a  general  attack  on  the 
following  morning.  Upon  this,  General  Decaen  offered  to 
revise  his  propositions  ;  and,  finally,  he  was  obliged  to  accede  to 
the  terms  of  the  British — nothing  less  than  the  complete  sur- 
render of  the  Island,  which  was  ratified  on  the  3rd  of  December. 
On  the  same  day,  at  six  o'clock,  the  grenadiers  marched  into 
the  lines,  and  occupied  the  principal  batteries  of  Port  Liouis ; 
while  the  fleet  took  possession  of  the  forte  and  roads  ;  and  the 
French  squadron  was  subsequently  given  up  to  Admiral  Bertie, 
by  order  of  General  Decaen.  The  inhabitants  awaited  with  the 
deepest  inquietude  the  arrival  of  the  British  troops  in  the  town, 
anticipating  scenes  of  pillage  and  disorder ;  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  express  their  surprise,  when  they  beheld  20,000  men,  flushed 
with  victory,  enter  without  molesting  a  single  individual. 

A  few  iuBtances  occurred  of  foraging  parties  unscrupulously 
taking  possession  of  cattle,  but  orders  were  at  once  given  for 
compensation  to  be  made  to  the  sufferers. 

The  next  day  the  shops  were  all  open,  displaying  their  finest 
wares ;  hotels  and  canteens  were  crowded ;    the  most  perfect 
harmony  prevailed  amongst  the  sailors,  soldiers,  and  inhabitants 
.   — no  one  would  have  supposed  it  was  a  city  only  the  day  pre- 
viously in  a  state  of  siege. 

A  few  days  after,  Port  Louis  resembled  a  vast  bazaar,  where 

Indian  and  European  met  for  trade,  the  only  difficulty  being 

ignorance  of  each  other's  language.     Three  Company's  vessels 

j    were  loaded  at  once  for  London  with  coffee,  sugar,  pepper,  and 

I   other  merchandise    that  had  been  lying  for  years   in    store. 

I    Ships  in  the  harbour,  nnable  before  to  land  their  goods,  were 
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now  able  to  do  bo,  and  to  dispose  of  them  at  a  fair  price.  The 
amount  of  money  in  circulation  the  first  mouth  after  the 
capture  was  incalculable.  The  Treaaury  waa  turned  into  a 
b^k,  where  everyone  could  get  accommodation  to  send  to  any 
part  of  the  world.  Credits  were  opened  with  Em-ope,  India, 
and  China;  and  it  may  well  be  imagined  that  the  impulse 
given  to  commerce,  after  the  circumscribed  state  it  had  been  in 
for  some  time,  induced  the  people  to  look  with  complaoency  on 
their  conquerors.  Their  flag  was  changed,  but  so  little  else  for 
a  long  time,  that  the  change  of  masters  was  scarcely  felt. 

On  the  5th  of  December,  Mr.  E.  Townsend  Farquhar,  having 
taken  over  the  government,  issued  his  first  pTocIamation, 
informing  the  inhabitants  that  the  civil  and  judiciary  adminis- 
tration would  be  carried  on  as  before. 

In  this  proclamation  the  old  names,  Isle  Main-ice,  Port  Loiiis, 
and  Grand  Port,  were  substituted  for  Isle  de  France,  Port 
Napoleon,  and  Port  Imperial,  and  they  have  ever  since  retained 
them. 

The  office  of  Inteudant  waa  abolished,  and  the  Governor 
united  in  his  own  person  the  executive  and  legislative  powers. 
Tlie  principal  part  of  the  officials  were  allowed  at  their  option 
to  remain  in  office ;  a  permission  of  which  most  availed  them- 
selves. The  utmost  liberty  was  given  to  all  enterprises.  Those 
who  received  pensions  under  the  French  Government  were 
invited  to  produce  their  titles,  and,  after  examination,  were 
continued  on  the  list. 

On  the  20th  of  December  another  proclamation  was  issued, 
calling  upon  all  the  inhabitants  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  King,  which  at  first  caused  great  alarm;  but  the  mild 
measures  and  conciliatory  tone  adopted  by  the  Governor  Boon 
laid  aside  the  mistrust  and  prejudice  between  the  English  and 
French  ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  matrimonial  alliances  were 
formed  between  the  colonists  and  the  new  comers.  After  four 
months  of  administration,  Mr.  Farquhar  was  ordered  to  hand 
over  the  government  of  the  Isle  of  France  to  Major-Genetal 
Henry  Warde,  and  to  assume  that  of  Bourbon. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  1811,  General  "Warde,  in  notifying  his 
appointment,  stated  hia  being  named  by  the  King  Governor  of 
Mauritius ;  and  from  that  period  the  name  of  the  Isle  of  France 
has  ceased  to  exist  in  all  official  records.     Few  changes  took 
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place ;  but  the  Governor  insisted  on  everyone  taking  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  and  threatened  all  who  did  not  comply  before  the 
1 8th  of  April  with  forced  departure  from  the  colony. 

He  re-established  the  Colonial  College,  which  had  been  taken 
temporarily  for  a  hospital  during  the  attack  on  the  Island. 

Balls,  soirees,  amusements  of  all  kinds  followed,  and  at  these 
r6v/twms  English  and  French  alike  enjoyed  the  festive  season ; 
and  the  anniversary  of  the  King's  birthday,  the  4th  of  June, 
was  numerously  attended  by  both  nations. 

On  July  11th,  Mr.  Fai-quhar  received  new  commands  to  re- 
sume the  reins  of  government ;  and  a  few  days  ailer  his  return 
he  announced  free  trade  with  the  Cape,  which  had  been  pro- 
hibited in  May  preceding. 

Several  aliens  having  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
new  orders  were  issued  to  do  so  or  leave  the  colony.  Strict 
measures  were  taken  to  preserve  the  vacci/ne  wttm,  as  vaccina- 
tion had  recently  saved  the  Island  irom  the  disastrous  effects  of 
the  small-pox  which  had  broken  out. 

Ill  1812,  the  first  races  were  run  in  Mauritius,  under  the 
direction  of  Col.  Draper,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Jockey  Club. 
The  month  of  January,  1813,  is  remarkable  for  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Act  abolishing  the  slave  trade,  and  the  suppression 
of  the  premium  given  to  the  proprietors  of  slaves  killed  when 
Maroons,  and  an  increase  granted  for  every  Maroon  caught  alive. 
Hydrophobia  made  its  appearance   this  year,  and  its  iirst 
victim  was  the  son  of  an  influential  proprietor,  M.  Gonderville. 
In  April,  Mr.  Farquhar  named  in  Port  Louis  Commissaries 
with  police  attributes  ;  but  few  persons  were  willing  to  accept 
the  office.     In  July  a  Colonial  Bank  was  established,  but  soon 
after  suppressed. 

In  1813,  Lord  Moira,  Governor-General  of  India,  during  a 
sojourn  in  the  Island,  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  present  Catholic 
Church,  clad  in  his  masonic  robes,  and  attended  by  all  the 
masons  of  all  the  lodges.' 

In  1814,  when  Louis  XVIII.  remounted  the  throne  of  France, 
Maiuitius  was  definitely  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  and  Bourbon, 
under  the  same  treaty,  was  restored  to  France. 

■  This  ia  n  carious  fitct,  vhen  ve  rsmember  a  laU  Catholic  BUbop  roAiaiiig  to 
Hdmlt  penouB  who  were  masons  to  teceire  the  Sscrumcnt  in  that  Tery  cburch,  nnd 
cTOD  excomninnicated  two  gentUmsn  who  would  not  coumdI  to  quit  tkui  lodgeii. 
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A  proclainatioii  was  issued  about  tMs  time  to  dose  Port  Louis 
harboui  to  the  ships  of  all  foreign  nations. 

On  the  sudden  aiTi\-al  of  Napoleon  in  Paris,  plots  were  laid 
to  gain  possession  of  the  Island  for  the  Emperor. 

An  insurrection,  headed  by  M.  Perrat,  was  discovered  at 
Grand  Fort,  and  matters  threatened  to  assume  a  serious  aq>ect ; 
but  the  prompt  measures  of  the  Governor  succeeded  in  quieting 
the  conspirators,  and  the  disorders  ceased  on  the  defeat  of 
Bonaparte. 

The  year  1616  is  memorable  for  the  diplomatic  and  commercial 
relations  entered  into  between  the  Manritian  Gov«Tm[ient  and 
Badama,  T^ing  of  the  Hovas,  who,  irom  a  petty  diief  in  the 
north  of  Madagascar,  had  gradually  eitended  his  authority  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  island.  Two  sons  of  Badama  were  sent 
for  their  education  to  England.  The  King  himself  engaged  to 
suppress  the  slave  trade  on  payment  of  a  subsidy ;  he  offered 
advant^es  to  mechanics  and  others  who  would  reside  in  hia 
dominions.  Civilisation  was  advancing  with  rapid  strides  when 
death  cut  short  his  career. 

In  September  a  fire  broke  out  which  destroyed  a  great  part 
of  Port  Louis,  causing  distress  te  such  an  extent  that  the 
Governor  at  once  issued  a  Provisional  Act,  suspending  all  civil 
and  judiciary  proceedings. 

Food  and  dotiiing  were  supplied,  and  money  advanced  from 
the  Treasury  to  aid  the  bumt-out  proprietors.  That  education 
might  not  be  delayed,  the  Government  maintained  at  school  the 
children  of  those  who  had  severely  suffered  by  the  fixe.  A  vast 
and  commodious  market  was  built,  and  stalls  in  it  assigned  to 
those  who  had  no  place  to  display  their  goods. 

Two  brigades  of  firemen,  with  engines  and  all  accessories, 
were  at  this  time  established. 

In  December  the  Governor  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  Quays 
that  now  surround  the  harbour. 

Complaints  having  been  made  at  home,  Mr.  Farqohar  obtained 
leave  of  absence  ;  and  taking  with  him  all  the  principal  archives 
of  Uie  colony  te  afford  information,  and  accompanied  by  Baron 
d'Unienville,  amidst  the  profound  r^ret  of  all  classes,  he 
embarked  for  England  November  19,  1817,  leaving  the  reins  of 
government,  in  the  bands  of  l^e  senior  military  officer,  Major- 
General  HaU. 
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His  first  official  act  of  note  was  to  annul  the  disposition  of 
Governor  Farquhar  in  favour  of  the  Society  of  Arte ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  ita  fate  vas  sealed,  and  for  years  it  was  un- 
heard of. 

The  year  1818  is  memorable  for  a  terrific  hurricane,  followed 
by  an  epidemic  sore^tbroat,  that  carried  oflf  victims  from  ali 
classes  of  society.' 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year,  Commander  Purvis,  of  the 
*■  Magicienne,'  seized  the  Hamburgh,  American,  and  French 
vessels  then  in  port,  under  the  pretext  of  infiringement  of  the 
navigation  laws. 

The  case  was,  however,  dismissed  by  the  Commissary  Justice, 
Mr.  Smith,  greatly  to  the  displeasure  of  the  Governor,  who 
soon  after  turned  out  Mr.  Smith  from  his  post,  and  took  that 
office  on  himself. 

He  then  suspended  Col.  Draper,  Collector  of  Customs,  on 
account  of  the  part  he  had  taken  in  trying  to  prove  the  inno- 
cence of  the  proprietors  of  the  above-mentioned  vessels,  of 
contravening  the  laws  by  landing  goods  from  foreign  vessels. 

The  year  was  marked  by  continual  troubles  fiom  the  tyranny 
of  the  Governor ;  but  a  new  spirit  infused  itself  into  all  classes 
when  orders  came  from  home  for  the  General  to  leave  ;  and  on 
the  10th  of  December,  Lieut.-Col.  John  Dalrymple  was  received 
with  every  manifestation  of  joy  as  temporary  Governor.* 

'  Ad  address  was  prsaented  bj  tii«  priodpU  iobabilADt*  to  the  Mi^oi-Q«DeraJ, 
Bugfjesting  maaanres  tta  repiiiring  the  great  damages  done  bj  the  haRicane,  and 
remedjicg  some  of  itj  Torat  effecto,  and  ofieriDg  to  aecond  the  GoTammant  in  aaj 
bchame  that  iihoald  ba  propossd  for  allemtJiig  tha  diatrets.  But  he  TM  too  basy 
to  heed  their  anppliistioDa,  being  engaged  in  sending  out  his  emissaries  after 
new  alareB  reported  to  him  at  having  been  landed,  and  apiea  to  aireat  those  ha 
BUHpect«d  of  evading  the  lawa,  then  being  pat  in  force,  as  to  slaves  and  Hxvt- 
holders. 

When  be  replied,  instead  nf  ajmpatlusing  with  the  people  in  their  calamit7,  ha 
wrote,  'Inateadof  writing  to  him  with  a  pathetic  stoiy  aboat  the  misfortuneeof  the 
conntTj,  it  wonld  be  far  better  to  put  an  end  ia  the  in&moua  commerce  in  aUvM.' 

'  What  do  ;on  comphunofF'  he  writes  of  humcanea,  why  you  are  better  off  than 
the  Antilles,  for  thej  get  ooe  every  year.  Yon  fear  fomine  ?  open  subacrip^ns, 
and  get  provisions  for  tha  anfortnnate ;  or  rather  open  the  shops  of  the  rice 
monopolisers,  and  rice  won't  be  wanting  ! '  and  for  the  Aitnre,  he  adrised  them  to 
keep  their  advice  to  themselves,  and  not  tzonble  him  with  it. 

*  Qenetal  Hall  not  only  ondid,  aa  &r  as  lay  in  his  power,  the  beneScent  acts  of 
Sir  R.  Farqntiar,  but  in  all  his  deapatchea  home  he  vilified  the  colanista  and  triad 
to  influence  the  Oovernment  ngninst  them,  but  fortunately  without  success. 
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In  the  year  1819,  the  Island  was  visited  by  three  violent 
huiricanea.  In  February,  Major-General  Balph  Darling  was 
proclaimed  Governor. 

In  November,  the  cholera  suddenly  broke  out  in  Port  Louis, 
and  spread  with  terrible  rapidity  to  the  country  districts.  It 
continued  its  ravages  till  April  in  the  following  year,  and 
carried  off  nearly  12,000  persons. 

On  the  6  th  of  July,  1 820,  Governor  Farquhar,  arriving  with  the 
title  of  Baronet,  resumed  the  administration,  and  expressed  his 
intention  of  carrying  on  all  hie  former  measures  for  the  welfare 
of  the  colony — a  task  not  easy  of  accomplishment,  from  the 
constant  dissenaions  between  the  late  Governors,  the  Council, 
and  the  people,  and  the  financial  difficulties  he  found  resulting 
from  the  recent  scourges  that  had  so  severely  afflicted  the  colony. 

In  January  1821,  the  Common  Council  waa  dissolved  ;  Port 
Louis  was  re-opened  to  foreign  trading  Teasels  under  certain 
restrictions ;  the  Dyot  Canal  was  finished,  and  the  present 
Bathurst  Canal  was  begun ;  and  in  June  the  new  Theatre  was 
opened. 

After  having  rendered  many  important  services  to  the  colony. 
Sir  E.  T.  Farquhar  retired,  and  was  succeeded,  in  May  1823,  by 
Sir  Galbraith  Lowrj  Cole. 

A  local  historian  speaks  of  his  departure  as  a  misfortune 
severely  felt.  During  his  government  the  resoiirces  of  the  co- 
lony were  greatly  developed,  and  commerce  revived ;  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  heal  the  wound  inflicted  by 
the  separation  of  the  colony  from  France  is  worthy  of  all  com- 
mendation. 

In  1823,  a  resolution  was  passed  in  Parliament  for  the  intro- 
duction of  a  progressive  system  of  amelioration  in  the  state  and 
condition  of  the  slaves  in  the  British  Colonies,  and  this  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  abolishing  later  altogether  the  slave  trade 
— that  Booial  anomaly  in  the  dependencies  of  a  professedly  free 
country. 

From  the  time  the  first  idea  of  abolishing  this  traffic  was 
mooted,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  rebellious  feeling  ever 
surging  up  amongst  the  colonists. 

As  a  preliminaiy  step,  a  fixed  and  inflexible  rule  was  esta- 
blished, that  the  immediate  representative  of  His  Majesty,  as  well 
as  chief  magistrates  and  other  officers,  administrative  and  judi- 
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cial,  should  not  directly  nor  indirectly  be  poBseesed  of  slaves,  or 
land  cultivated  by  slave  labour,  or  of  mortgages  on  such  estates. 
The  directions  to  this  effect  bear  date  1824. 

Then  was  shown  how  sturdy  a  resistance  was  to  be  expected 
in  those  countries  where  slavery  had  been  encouraged  for  cen- 
turies ;  as  all  views  tending  to  emancipation  vere  looked  on  as 
chimerical  and  ruinous. 

An  Act  of  the  highest  import  to  the  colony  was  passed,  in 
June  1825,  by  the  Imperial  Parliament,  permitting  the  impor- 
tation of  the  products  of  the  colony  into  the  British  markets ; 
and  this  admission  caused  everyone  to  turn  his  attention  to  the 
culture  of  etigar,  to  the  neglect  of  all  others.'  Letters  patent 
were  sent  out  to  ordain  a  Council,  to  consult  with  the  Governor 
and  assist  him  in  the  administration  of  the  government ;  and 
from  this  period  the  laws  were  no  longer  in  the  shape  of  pro- 
clamations, but  ordinances  of  the  Governor  in  Council. 

In  1826,  the  Bathuiet  Canal  was  completed,  thus  giving  the 
town  a  plentiful  supply  of  water. 

In  1827,  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  established,  the  presi- 
dent of  which  was  to  be  a  Government  officer.  In  February 
1828,  the  streets  were  re-named,  and  houses  numbered;  and 
petitions  sent  to  Government,  begging  to  have  the  town 
lighted,  in  consequence  of  the  night  robberies  becoming  so 
frequent 

In  June,  Sir  Lowry  Cole  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Charles  Col- 
ville,  K.C.B. 

In  November,  the  Chamber  of  Coomierce  was  reformed,  and 
was  to  consist  of  twelve  members ;  three  of  the  dignitaries  to 
be  elected  by  a  general  meeting  of  the  commercial  body. 

In  1829,  an  Order  in  Council  was  promulgated,  abolishing  all 

'  Thii,  vhich  wbb  in  realit;  a  valuable  priril«gs  if  lued  iritli  prudence,  becamo 
from  iu  abuae  a  Ronrce  of  endtenB  trouble  to  the  colony. 

Neari;  the  vhols  colon;  embarked  in  the  ntott  hazardoua  Bp«culationB ;  landed 
eilatea  acquired  doable  and  tripU  Taliu ;  Ae  Creole  imaginatioD  of  the  inhabi- 
tant* become  heated  to  encb  b  degree,  that  there  vas  no  price  to  which  landed 
propert;  <»iild  limit  itself:  the  wildeut  extraragance  and  luxocj  vera  the  conse- 
qnence.    England  and  India  poured  forth  their  millione,  which  vera  expended  on 

At  length  these  momentj  of  prosperity  reached  their  term ;  a  coatnction  was 
perceptible,  and  the  illusion  raniahed — failoreB,  bankruptciea,  forecloBurea, 
anoeaal  distrese,  the  entire  destruction  of  credit,  and  all  the  long  list  of  evils  that 
ever  follow  in  the  (rain  of  mercantile  speculations  coadncCed  on  fabe  principles. 
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the  dietinctioaB  existing  between  the  whit«e  and  free  citizens  of 
colour,  and  enjoining  that  the  births  and  deaths  of  both  should 
henceforth  be  registered  in  the  same  books. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  Chinese  and  Indian 
labourers,  but  with  so  little  success  that  they  were  sent  back  to 
their  own  countries. 

Numerous  dissensions  arose,  after  the  death  of  King  Radama, 
between  the  govemmenta  of  Madaga«»j,  Bourbon,  and  Mau- 
ritius, but  they  were  soon  amicably  arranged. 

In  the  year  1830,  the  colonists  resolved,  after  long  delibera- 
tion, to  despatch  an  agent  to  lay  their  claims  before  the  Home 
Government  for  more  liberal  concessions ;  and  Mr.  Adrien 
d'Epinay  was  chosen,  and  left  for  England  on  the  10th  of  October. 
He  returned  the  following  year,  and  reported  that  he  bad  been 
favourably  received  by  Lord  Goderich,  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  creation  of  a  legislative  council,  half  the  members  to  be 
chosen  from  the  principal  merchants  and  proprietors,  and 
liberty  of  the  press,  which  till  then  had  been  under  the  censor- 
ship of  the  Secretary  of  State,  were  among  the  first  results  of 


About  this  time  a  gradual  estrangement  was  taking  place 
between  the  English  and  French ;  and  bo  far  from  time  enfee- 
bling this  alienation,  it  assumed  day  by  day  a  new  energy,  and 
all  the  efforts  of  Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Colville  to  bring  about  a 
better  feeling  amongst  all  parties  were  unavailing. 

In  1832,  new  laws  were  enacted  for  r^ulating  the  duties  of 
masters  and  servants. 

At  l^is  time  an  attempt  was  made  to  bring  about  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves,  which  roused  the  fears  of  the  people 
to  such  a  point  that  the  whole  Island  was  in  commotion.  To 
suppress  an  expected  movement  amongst  the  slaves  a  Volunteer 
Corps  was  formed. 

In  June,  Mr.  Jeremie  was  sent  out  as  Procurenr  and  Advo- 
cate-General, to  arrange  for  the  emancipation,  but  the  people 
refused  to  allow  him  even  to  take  his  seat  in  the  council.'     The 

■  An  eje-MitDeBs  thtu  deseribeB  tiia  ststoof  the  town,  the  moTDing  liter  Mr. 
jAremie'e  orriTSl: — 'Everj  third  penoD  wu  armed  in  theatieati;  Port  Iaiue 
rather  reienibled  a  citadel  than  s  commercial  town.  The  Banor  was  clearMl  of 
produce,  the  shops  closed,  the  cart  and  ttoat  eslAblishmenti  roftised  to  work.'  The 
!e  of  the  maloontenta  bad  dmrn  up  a  resolution  that  no  business  should 
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moat  violent  sceaea  enaued ;  and  the  disturbancea  only  ceased 
when  the  Governor  consented  to  aend  Mr.  Jeremie  out  of  the 
Island. 

On  the  31at  of  January,  1833,  Sir  William  Nicolay  became 
Governor  in  the  place  of  Sir  C.  Colville,  who  had  requested  per- 
miasion  to  retire  to  England. 

On  the  4th  of  February  Sir  William  Nicolay  published  an 
order  in  council,  directing  the  diasolution  of  the  Volunteer  Corpa. 
Colonel  Draper,  and  Mr.  Virieux,  Preeident  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  were  euspended  for  the  part  they  had  taken  in  the  pro- 
ceedings againat  Mr.  Jeremie.  In  April,  that  General  retiuned, 
with  the  9th  Begiment,  and  entered  the  eame  day  on  his  func- 
tions of  ProcureuT  and  Advocate-GeneraL 

In  May,  a  proclamation  was  issued  for  all  persons  to  give 
up  their  arma.  On  June  the  19th,  notice  was  given  that  all 
aituations,  including  those  of  the  learned  profsaaions,  would 
henceforth  be  reaerved  for  British  aubjects,  or  persona  becoming 
ao  by  treaty ;  and  a  few  daya  after,  by  another  notice,  a  know- 
ledge of  English  waa  made  a  gvne  qa&  non  for  employment  in 
the  service. 

The  rest  of  the  year  was  passed  in  plota  against  the  Govern- 
ment, and  in  consequent  arreats. 

The  year  1834  opened  with  the  publication  of  an  Act  memo- 
rable to  all  agea — the  abolition  of  slavery  in  all  the  King's 
dominiona. 

But  tiie  laws  respective  thereto  were  to  remain  in  force  till 
February  1st,  1835 ;  and  from  that  date,  all  persons  aged  six 
years,  duly  registered,  would  become  apprentice  labourera,  and 
continue  so  till  February  1st,  1839,  for  those  non-attached. 

The  year  1835  began  by  the  arrival  of  Indian  labourers  from 
Calcutta  for  the  plantations. 

The  first  stone  of  Fort  Adelaide,  on  the  Little  Mountain,  was 
laid  by  the  Governor. 

In  February  the  commission  of  indemnity  began  the  valuation 
of  slaves,  and  in  December,  the  mode  of  division  was  made 

be  dons,  no  taxes  paid,  tb&t  the  courts  should  be  closed,  and  no  sttsntioo  paid  to 
police  oideis.  This  vu  dreolated  eytxjwii&ee,  and  ooted  on  to  the  letur.  AtUr 
Mr.  Jeremie  vas  swom  in  as  a  Priv;  Conudtlor,  the  press  uumimoiul;  rafosed  to 
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known.  Mauritius  received  2,112,632i.  for  68,613  slaves,  about 
an  average  of  692.  148.  Zd.  each. 

In  1836,  the  Port,  of  Mah4bourg  was  opened  for  trading 
veesels,  and  a  weekly  post  was  established  between  it  and  Port 
Louis. 

On  the  29th  of  August,  Mr.  Jeremie  was  dismisBed  from  his 
poet,  and  very  soon  after  left  the  colony. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1837,  the  Savings'  Bank  was  e*- 
tabliEhed ;  and  on  the  9th  was  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  Grand 
Kiver  Suspenaiou  Bridge.  In  1838,  Indian  immigration  wa^ 
again  suspended ;  and  the  Commercial  Bank  opened.  In  1839, 
when  the  apprentices  were  freed,  a  general  disorganisation  took 
place,  the  ex-alavea  refusing  to  work,  and  the  streets  of  the  town 
were  crowded  with  them. 

On  the  20th  of  February,  1840,  Sir  W.  Nicolay  took  his 
departure,  and  CoL  Power  succeeded  for  the  short  epace  of  five 
mouths. 

During  this  time  a  committee  was  formed  and  blended  with 
its  predecessor,  under  the  name  of  the  '  Free  Labour  Associa- 
tion,' for  facilitating  the  introduction  of  labourers:  it  was 
presided  over  by  Capt.  Dick,  Colonial  Secretary.  On  the  16tli 
of  July,  Sir  Lionel  Smith  became  Governor  ;  and  the  principal 
events  of  importance  during  his  government  were — M.  H. 
Adams  received  letters  of  naturalisation,  the  first  who  had 
enjoyed  that  privilege  in  Mauritius ;  and  the  Home  Government 
refused  to  allow  inmiigration  from  the  coast  of  Africa. 

In  July  1841,  it  wag  announced  that  the  English  text  of 
all  laws  published  in  the  colony  would  be  the  only  legal  version. 

On  the  2nd  of  January,  1842,  Sir  Lionel  Smith  died  suddenly 
at  Reduit,  and  in  three  days  was  followed  by  Lady  Smith. 
Until  the  arrival  of  the  new  Governor,  the  senior  commanding 
officer,  Lieut.-CoL  Stavely,  was  appointed  as  Acting  Governor. 

Little  of  interest  took  place  at  this  time,  if  we  except  tbe 
severe  financial  embarrassment  in  May  and  June.  On  the  21st 
of  November,  1642,  Sir  William  Gomm  arrived  ;  and  it  reqmred 
stringent  measures  on  the  part  of  Government  to  allay  the 
ferment  caused  by  the  difficulties  on  all  sides  from  the  immense 
amount  of  small  paper  notes  the  banks  had  been  putting  in 
circulation.  The  premium  on  gold  at  this  time  had  risen  to 
20  per  cent.,  and  on  silver  to  12  per  cent. 
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t)ir  William  took  coneiderable  interest  in  the  catiae  of  im-- 
migration,  and  obtained  leave  to  introduce  6,000  labourers 
annually,  also  a  large  number  of  Indian  women,  which  had 
never  been  permitted  previously. 

In  1844,  he  urged  upon  the  inhabitants  to  plant  provisions 
for  their  men,  to  meet  the  frequent  emei^nciee  when  the  price 
of  imported  goods  was  so  high. 

In  May  an  auto-da-f4  was  made  of  the  notes  of  the  Committee 
of  Finance,  but  so  careiegsly  that  large  bimdles  were  rescued 
from  the  flames  to  pass  again  into  circulation.  In  1845,  a 
despatch  was  published  authorising  the  Government  to  send 
to  England  yearly  the  pupil  who  had  most  distinguished 
liimself. 

A  contagious  epidemic  broke  out  amongst  the  cattle,  and 
raged  for  months,  till  it  was  feared  that  the  whole  bovine  race 
would  disappear.  Upwards  of  12,000  cattle  and  6,000  pigs, 
besides  goats,  were  swept  away. 

At  this  time  the  commercial  body  signed  a  convention  to 
accept  the  rupee  at  the  uniform  rate  of  two  shillings,  the  former 
value  being  only  one  and  tenpence. 

Affairs  in  Madagascar  were  in  a  very  unsettled  state.  The 
widow  of  Radama,  Ranavalona  Manjaka,  followed  just  the 
opposite  course  of  policy  to  that  of  the  late  king.  So  far  from 
eucoiuaging  settlers,  she  expelled  the  missionaries,  and  prohib- 
ited Christianity.  Extortions  to  the  greatest  extent  were  prac- 
tised on  foreigners,  and  a  peremptory  order  was  at  last  issued 
for  all  strangers  to  depart. 

Time  was  refused  them  even  to  arrange  .their  a£^irs,  and 
matters  were  carried  so  far  that  the  G-ovemment  was  obliged  to 
interfere.  Captain  Eolly,  of  the  '  Conway,'  was  sent  down  to 
protect  the  British  subjects,  and  he  was  joined  by  a  French 
man-of-war,  under  command  of  Commodore  Bomain  Deafosses. 
Persuasion  and  entreaty  being  alike  in  vain  to  obtain  time  for 
the  settlers,  orders  were  given  to  bombard  Tamatave ;  but  it 
was  BO  well  defended,  that  the  attacking  force  was  quite  un- 
equal to  its  conquest,  and  had  to  retire,  leaving  behind  even 
its  dead. 

Kanavalona  then  ordered  all  trade  to  cease,  which  caused 
great  distress  in  Mauritius,  as  Madagascar  was  the  principal 
Botuce  whence  cattle  for  the  market  and  agricultural  purposes 
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were  brought — distrees  doubly  felt  on  accondt  of  the  lat« 


Trade  also  Buffered,  as  cotton  goods,  cutlery,  and  lion  ware 
all  found  a  good  market  there. 

Ample  details  of  the  whole  afiair  were  sent  to  England,  and 
Sir  W.  Gonmi  even  recommended  that  a  suf&cient  armament 
should  be  sent  out  to  subdne  the  island. 

Possibly  it  might  have  been  attended  to  but  for  the  views 
and  claime  of  the  French,  and  political  events  in  Europe  soon 
absorbed  the  project. 

In  1844,  the  new  system  of  manipulating  sugar  by  t^e 
vacuum-pan  was  introduced  and  effectually  established  on  tlie 
Laboujdonnais  and  Phcenix  Estates.  By  the  adoption  of  Uiis 
valuable  discovery  the  quality  of  the  sugar  was  so  much  raised 
that  Mauritius  could  then  compete  with  any  country  in  the 
world.  About  the  same  time  another  improvement  called  the 
'  Wetzell,'  after  its  inventor,  was  introduced  by  M.  Huguin. 

In  1846  a  peculiar  blight  attacked  the  sugar-canes,  destroying 
thousands  of  acres  of  the  white  cane. 

This  calamity  was  in  one  respect  useful,  as  it  caused  a  more 
careful  cultivation  of  the  plant,  and  greater  attention  in 
choosing  the  canes,  as  it  was  proved  that  not  a  red  cane  was 
touched. 

In  this  year  a  census  was  taken  of  the  people,  with  the 
following  result : — ■ 

«.!«-  Ptauka. 

Oeneral  FopuUtian  .                     30,148-  26,331 

Ei-Apprentices   „     .         .            23,142  21,223 

IndinD        .         „      .        .            4S,B3fi  7,310 

107,225  63,894 

The  first  stone  of  St.  Thomas'  Church,  at  Plaines  Wilhems, 
was  laid  by  Lady  Gomm  in  1 845,  and  opened  for  divine  service 
on  October  1846 ;  and  Sir  William  laid  the  first  stone  of  St. 
John's,  at  Moka,  the  same  year ;  and  both  contributed  largely 
to  these  editioes. 

The  patent  slip  of  Messrs.  Scott  and  Murray  was  begun  this 
year. 

The  great  crisiH  which  shook  the  whole  commercial  world  at 
this  time  terribly  affected  Mauritius. 

All  the  principal  mercantile  houBes  stopped  pa3nnent.     A 
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petition  was  sent  to  the  Queen  setting  forth  their  grievances ; 
the  principal  result  of  which  has  heen  ever  since  felt  in  the 
reduction  of  the  salaries  of  almost  all  the  subordinate  ofEceis  of 
Government,  the  aholition  of  minor  situations,  and  s  general 
reduction  of  taxes.  The  immigration  st&mp>tax  on  Indian 
engagements  was  abolished ;  and  many  important  items  were 
either  abandoned  or  greatly  reduced  to  such  an  extent,  that 
the  revenue  suddenly  fell  to  so  low  a  figure  that  the  Secretary 
of  Stat«  gave  orders  for  the  re-establishing  of  the  stamp-tax  at 
once. 

Sir  William  took  deep  interest  in  the  cause  of  education.  A 
number  of  Government  schools  were  established  and  sup- 
ported at  its  expense.  An  ordinance  was  also  passed,  setting 
aside  a  anm  to  be  paid  annually  into  the  Treasury  for  Chiuch 
building  purposes. 

The  representative  committee  at  last  perceived  a  favourable 
prospect,  from  the  energies  aroueed  by  their  correspondence  with 
England,  in  favour  of  immigration,  steam  commmiication,  and 
elective  bodies. 

The  present  currency  of  Q-ovenunent  notes  was  prepared 
during  the  last  months  of  Sir  William's  administration. 

The  overland  mail  of  February  1849  announced  that  Sir 
William  was  appointed  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Indian  Army ; 
and  his  Excellency  embarked  for  Calcutta,  leaving  the  govern- 
ment in  the  hands  of  Lieutenant^olonel  Blanchard,  who  was 
only  a  month  in  office,  and  w^  followed  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
H.  Lewis  Sweeting,  who  in  turn  gave  place  to  the  new  Governor, 
Sir  George  Anderson,  who  arrived  on  the  8th  of  June. 

He  at  once  set  to  work  energetically,  and  issued  a  proclama- 
tion to  all  the  inhabitants  to  assist  him  in  the  administration 
of  government.  A  draft  of  ordinance  was  laid  before  the  Council 
by  the  Governor,  for  allowing  three  years'  engagements  of 
labourers,  and  was  passed  at  once. 

On  the  Ist  of  September  onr  present  currency  of  notes  was 
issued ;  an  arrangement  having  been  concluded  with  the  Com- 
mercial  Bank,  by  which  the  pecuniary  afi&irs  of  government 
were  to  be  carried  on  from  that  date. 

At  the  end  of  this  year  an  ordinance  was  passed  to  constitute  a 
municipal  corporation  ;  and  the  preliminaries  were  carried  on  so 
rapidly,  that  on  the  4th  of  March,  1850,  the  Governor  notified 
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that  he  had  selected,  as  the  first  Mayor  of  Port  Louis,   Lotus 
Lechelle,  Esquire,  and  Felix  K<Bnig,  Esquire,  as  his  Deputy. 

This  year  was  ushered  in  by  great  changes  in  the  Courts  of 
Justice.  The  Supreme  Court  was  to  consist  of  one  chief  Judge 
and  two  or  more  puisne  Judges,  which  court  was  invested  with 
the  powers  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  and  made  a  court  of  equity. 
District  Courts  were  also  established,  trial  by  jury  introduced, 
and  many  other  judicial  ordinances  were  passed  to  be  put  in  force 
in  1852.  This  year  the  'turbine,'  the  greatest  improvement  in 
sugar  making  since  the  steam-engine,  was  brought  into  use  in 
the  colony. 

A  petition  was  presented  to  the  Governor,  in  June,  for  the 
erection  of  lighthouses  on  the  coast,  to  avoid  the  repeated 
disasters  and  shipwrecks  from  the  shoals  and  currents. 

Sir  George  was  occupying  himself  with  many  matters  of 
public  utility  when  he  received  news  of  his  appointment  to  the 
Government  of  Ceylon,  and  he  left  Mauritius,  to  the  infinite 
regret  of  all  parties. 

Major-General  Sutherland  was  appointed  Acting  Governor 
October  19,  but  his  brief  administration  offers  nothing  of  in- 
terest. 

In  January,  1851,  Mr.  James  Macauley  Higginson  arrived 
in  the  colony  from  Ceylon,  where  he  met  Sir  G.  Anderson,  and 
doubtless  their  conferences  aided,  him  greatly  in  carrying 
out  the  important  measures  planned  by  Sir  George  before  bis 
departure. 

A  project  was  set  on  foot  at  this  time  to  introduce  the  culture 
of  the  silkworm,  and  it  was  proved  that  silk  of  a  very  superior 
quality  could  be  produced  here ;  but  the  apathy  of  the  working 
classes  rendered  all  such  attempts  futile.  The  first  question  to 
wliich  the  Governor  directed  his  attention  was  to  procure  free 
labourers  from  the  coast  of  Madagascar,  to  make  good  tlie 
deficiency  of  the  labour  market.  The  next  measures  were  those 
of  steam  communication,  and  the  extension  of  the  limits  pre- 
viously fixed  for  the  annual  introduction  of  labourers  from 
India. 

By  a  new  enactment,  a  provision  of  500^.  was  allowed  to  the 
Mayor,  whose  services  were  previously  gratuitous. 

By  this  time  the  financial  difficulties,  so  serious  during  the 
latter  part  of  Sir  W.  Gomm's  government,  began  to  improve 
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so  much  from  reaction  and  increaaing  prosperit;,  that  there 
was  noir  a  considerable  Bnrplua  in  the  hands  of  0oTemment. 
The  G-ovemor  advised  using  part  of  this  for  opening  up  new 
roads  into  the  interior ;  but  to  accomplish  this  he  proposed 
plans  that  did  not  meet  with  general  approbation,  and  they 
thus  proved  in  a  great  degree  abortive. 

At  this  time  Mr.  Wilson,  manager  of  the  Cape  gae  works, 
visited  the  colony,  and  obtained  a  coacession  of  land  for  esta- 
blishing a  gasometer  for  lighting  the  town  with  gas,  in  place 
of  the  dull  oil  lamps  that  alone  glimmered  in  the  extensive 
and  only  city  of  Mauritius. 

Propositions  were  made  for  a  regular  monthly  commmiica- 
tion  with  England  by  steamer,  and  the  Council  voted  12,000!.  a 
year  as  a  subvention,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  five  years  ; 
Messrs.  Blythe  Bros,  having  proposed  to  establish  the  line. 

The  year  1652  began  with  the  new  judicial  changes,  by  which 
local  courtswereeBtabIiahed,andthepresentorganizationofthe 
Supreme  Courts,  nearly  ae  planned  by  Sir  Q-.  Anderson,  were 
put  into  operation. 

The  trade  with  Madagascar  ivas  temporarily  renewed,  and 
petitions  were  presented  to  the  Governor  to  take  measures  to 
try  and  adjust  the  difference  that  bad  existed  since  the  rupture 
at  Tamatave. 

Arrangementa  having  been  made  with  the  G.S.8.  Company, 
the  first  fine  steamer,  the  '  Queen  of  the  South,*  arrived  after 
a  passage  of  forty-three  days. 

In  August  the  first  annual  report  of  the  Meteorological 
Society  was  published. 

The  year  1S63  began  by  an  appeal  of  Mr,  Tropier  to  the 
inhabitants  for  funds  to  erect  a  monument  to  M.  de  Ijabour- 
donnais.  The  Governor  headed  the  liat,  and  a  Bubeoription  was 
quickly  raised,  but  it  was  not  till  some  years  later  that  it  was 
erected.  The  prospects  of  the  colony  brightened  more  and 
more,  and  the  mail  steamers  succeeded  each  other  regularly. 

The  question  of  lighthouses  prt^ressed  to  a  solution,  and 
there  was  every  appearance  of  a  renewal  of  the  Madagascar 
trade,  the  Government  offering  to  advance  the  required  indem- 
nity. 

The  Governor  occupied  himself  with  innumerable  matters  for 
the  progress  of  the  colony ;  but  his  health  and  sight  began  to 
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fiiil,  and  as  a  sea  voyage  was  recommended,  he  went  by  tbe 
mail  steamer  to  Seychelles,  leaving  General  Sutherland  to 
replace  him  in  his  absence.  On  the  llfch  of  September,  on  the 
return  of  His  Excellency,  commisBioners  were  sent  to  Mada- 
gascar, and  all  differences  were  amicably  adjusted,  the  ports  re- 
opened, and  trade  in  cattle,  rice,  mats,  cloths,  &c.  was  renewed. 

In  April  1S54,  the  G-ovemor's  health  still  declining,  be  left 
for  England,  and  General  Sutherland  was  again  left  in  charge. 

At  this  time  broke  out  serious  dissensions  between  the  Boman 
Catholic  clergy  and  the  Fl^emasons,  the  former  refusing  to 
administer  the  sacrament  to  any  of  the  order.  During  the  ad- 
ministration of  General  Sutherland,  the  island  was  visited  by 
sorrow  and  desolation.  The  cholera  broke  out  in  the  prisons 
of  Port  Louis,  and  once  outside  the  walls  it  spread  with  such 
alarming  rapidity,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  fled  on  j^l 
sides. 

During  the  progress  of  this  terrible  plague,  almost  every 
family  had  to  bewail  the  loss  of  some  member  of  it,  for  it  spared 
neither  rank,  nor  f^e,  nor  sex. 

Amongst  the  most  universally  regretted  were  Dr.  Sogers 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Banks,  who  fell  victims  to  their  imtiring 
devotion,  wherever  their  services  could  avail.  7,650  persons 
were  carried  off. 

General  Hay  succeeded  in  January  1855,  and  held  the  reins 
for  the  remaining  six  months  of  the  leave  of  absence  of  the 
Governor. 

Sir  Herbert  de  Lisle,  a  highly  talented  man,  Governor  of  the 
sister  island,  spent  a  short  time  in  Mauritius  in  May,  and  on 
his  return  carried  with  him  the  pleasantest  souvenirs  of  his 
visit. 

In  July  a  second  patent  slip  was  erected  by  Mr.  Prout,  and 
it  was  at  once  in  full  activity. 

On  the  first  day  of  Mr.  Higginson's  return,  it  was  notified  by 
letters  patent  under  the  great  seal,  dated  November  1654,  that 
Mauritius  and  its  dependencies  were  erected  into  an  episcopal 
see  and  diocese,  and  that  the  Kight  Reverend  Vincent  William 
B3ran,  D.D.,  who  arrived  on  the  1 8th  of  June,  was  appointed  the 
first  Bishop  thereof. 

During  the  absence  of  the  Governor  in  England,  he  had 
actively  employed  himself  in  the  interests  of  the  colony,  both 
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in  respect  to  immigiation  and  steam  commtinication,  and  with 
favourable  reBulta. 

Soiall-pox  visited  the  island  severely  this  year,  which  was 
introduced  in  consequence  of  imperfect  or  too  brief  quarantine. 

In  N'ovember  a  large  meefcuig  took  place  to  petition  the 
Queen  to  allow  the  French  langu^e  to  be  used  in  the  courte, 
and  all  judicial  and  adminietrative  Acts ;  and  in  December  a 
counter  petition  was  got  up,  asking  for  the  optional  use  of 
both  the  French  and  English  languages.  At  this  time  the 
new  lighthouse 'on  Flat  Island  was  at  last  completed,  which 
added  greatly  to  the  safety  of  foreign  vessels  entering  the 
harbour. 

The  year  1856  opened  with  the  most  brilliant  prospects,  as 
sugars  increased  in  prices  past  expectation ;  but  during  this  year 
the  borer  made  its  appearance  in  the  canes,  and  has  since 
done  much  mischief  in  the  plantations. 

By  despatches  in  February,  the  Secretary  of  State  approved 
of  two  pupils  being  sent  home  by  the  colony  irom  the  Royal 
College,  and  being  educated  there  at  Qovemment  expense ; 
also  authority  was  received  for  the  local  Crovemment  to  enter 
into  a  contract  with  Messrs.  Menon  and  Co.  for  a  steam  postal 
communication  between  Mauritius  and  Aden. 

There  being  no  proper  quarantine  station,  in  March  the 
colony  was  again  invaded  by  cholera,  some  vessels  arriving  with 
the  disease  on  board. 

The  inmoigrants  were  landed  at  Gabriel  Island,  and  under- 
went the  severest  hardships  and  sufferings  from  want  of  shelter 
and  provisions ;  and  as  there  was  constant  commuiucation 
between  Gabriel  and  Flat  Islands,  the  cholera  was  soon  brought 
to  Port  Louis.  The  first  death  in  hospital  occurred  on  the  6th  of 
March,  and  the  dire  plague  did  not  cease  till  the  7th  of  June, 
when  its  victims  numbered  3,532.  Soon  after  the  Government 
voted  55,0OOf.  for  quarantine  accommodation  at  Flat  Island 
and  Cansonier's  Point. 

In  1856  Dr.  Uloocq,  being  in  England,  brought  to  the  serious 
consideration  of  the  Secretary  of  State  the  advisability  of  a 
railroad  in  the  colony.  On  the  27tb  of  December  the  steamer 
*  Governor  Higginson '  left  Port  Louis  on  her  £rst  voyage  to 
Aden  ;  and  on  the  27th  of  January,  1 857,  it  arrived  with  the 
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mailB,  and  thus  proved  that  the  route  b;  Aden  was  the  most 
prompt  and  advantageous  for  the  colony. 

This  year  may  be  considered  one  of  the  most  prosperous  ever 
experienced  in  Mauritius. 

In  the  month  of  May  the  Coimcil  voted  l,000i.  to  be  supplied 
to  the  establishment  of  a  Sailors'  Home,  subject  to  a  like  sum 
being  raised  by  voluntary  contributions. 

On  the  26th  of  June  the  most  favourable  news  was  received 
from  Europe,  announcing  a  large  rise  in  the  staple  product  of 
the  colony,  just  as  they  were  about  to  harvest  the  lai^est  cntip 
ever  grown,  and  the  removal  of  the  interdiction  to  immigration 
from  India.  In  this  month  was  laid  the  first  stone  of  the 
Protestant  church  at  PamplemouMes  by  Lady  Higginson.  The 
happy  news  from  England  was,  however,  speedily  followed  by 
tidings  of  tbe  revolt  in  India,  which  spread  momentary  dismay, 
and  caused  the  principal  provision  of  the  labourer,  rice,  to 
rise  from  14«.  to  2l8.  in  forty-eight  hours,  everyone  rushing 
to  procure  a  supply,  as  if  the  island  was  menaced  by  a 
famine. 

The  new  Mauritius  Dry  Dock  fras  publicly  opened  on  July  1 3th, 
in  presence  of  the  G-ovemor  and  the  most  influential  members 
of  colonial  society. 

About  this  time  it  was  recommended  by  the  chief  medical 
officer  that  coolies  should  only  be  brought  &om  Madras  and 
Bombay,  as  they  would  be  more  likely  to  be  healthy  than  those 
brought  from  Calcutta.  OnthelOthofSeptember  his  Excellency, 
now  Sir  James  Higginson,  K.C.B.,  left  the  colony,  accompanied 
by  his  family. 

Sir  James  was  replaced  for  the  few  days  intervening  between 
that  date  and  the  2lBt  by  Major-G-eneral  Hay,  when  Sir 
-  William  Stevenson  arrived,  and  received  tbe  government  from 
his  hands. 

This  gentleman,  bom  of  one  of  the  best  planter's  funilies  in 
Jamaica,  began  his  political  career  in  that  country  by  resigning 
his  office  as  puisne  judge  rather  than  involve  the  G-ovemment 
in  disputes  on  his  behalf,  a  sacrifice  of  position  to  principle 
so  well  appreciated  by  the  Crown,  that  later  he  was  appointed 
Superintendent  of  Honduras.  His  singular  capacity  for  business, 
and  his  unrivalled  administrative  abilities,  were   thought   so 
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highly  of  in  Downing  Street  that  they  procured  him  the 
GoTemtnent  of  MauritiuB. 

On  presiding  for  the  first  time  in  the  Legislative  Couacil,  he 
traced  out  the  programme  of  his  projects ;  jind  they  embraced 
public  institutions,  material  and  intellectual  wants,  finance, 
agriculture  and  commerce,  education,  sanitary  meaaures,  inuni- 
gration  and  postal  communication ;  and  the  promiGes  then  held 
forth  were  well  carried  out  in  the  execution. 

The  two  Bubjecta  to  which  Hia  Excellency  first  turned  his 
attention  were  immigration  and  the  postal  service. 

He  succeeded  in  gaining  what  had  been  refused  to  his  prede- 
cessors— liberty  to  engage  labourers  in  India  for  five  years' 
service  on  the  estates,  a  most  important  measure  for  the 
planters ;  and  he  encouraged  an  abundant  supply  of  labour  to 
develope  the  resources  of  the  colony. 

The  next  step  was  to  change  the  irregular  overland  postal 
service  into  a  well-organised  arrangement,  guaranteed  by  con- 
tract with  the  P.  and  0.  Company. 

At  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  inhabitants,  he  applied  for 
a  skilful  engineer  to  indicate  the  bext  lines  for  railways,  and  to 
estimate  their  cost  and  revenue. 

He  thoroughly  re-organised  the  police  force,  which  was  till 
then  a  disjointed,  incomplete,  and  undisciplined  service.  A 
police  court  was  established,  and  stipendiary  magistrates  for  the 
districts,  a  great  boon  for  both  planters  and  Indians. 

The  fullest  enquiries  were  made  into  the  system  of  education 
at  the  Boyal  College ;  and  he  upheld  the  new  rector,  who  with 
determined,  though  too  hasty,  band  had  tried  to  rectify  the 
abuses  caused  by  the  negligence  of  his  predecessors- 
He  founded  the  Orphan  Asylum  at  Powder  Mills,  and  with 
Tjady  Stevenson  gave  it  great  encouragement. 

A  vast  improvement  was  made  in  Government  schools,  and 
almost  the  last  time  he  appeared  in  public  he  promised  a  prize 
of  50^  &om  his  private  piirse  for  the  most  successful  examina- 
tion at  the  training  school  for  teachers. 

His  repeated  advice  was  to  put  Port  Louis  in  a  condition  to 
repel  the  irruption  of  epidemics,  and  he  went  lai^ly  into  the 
question  of  sanitary  reforms.  Well  would  it  be  now  for 
Mauritius  had  his  counsels  been  carried  out ;  it  might  perhaps 
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have  saved  thonsands  from  the  hecatomba  of  victims  slain  bj 
the  present  fever  scourge. 

Great  reforms  took  place  in  Uie  Civil  Service,  and  he  devised 
plans  for  the  better  division  of  district  hospitals,  &oin  which 
complaints  were  brought  to  his  notice. 

He  personally  visited  them  to  see  that  the  evils  were  rectified ; 
and  touched  with  the  zealoos  labours  of  the  Bisters  of  charity 
elsewhere,  he  aided  in  gaining  their  services  for  the  sick  in  the 
hospitals.  He  took  a  warm  interest  in  scientific  progress.  The 
Meteorological  and  Arts  and  Science  Societies,  botanical  gai^ 
denB,-&c.,  are  deeply  indebted  to  his  lucid  and  practical  ideas 
on  all  subjects  connected  with  them. 

Under  his  auspices  the  Young  Men's  Association  was  formed, 
and  he  delivered  an  address  to  them  which  displayed  remark- 
able talent,  and  was  full  of  the  sterling  eloquence  so  peculiarly 
his  own. 

Commerce  and  ^[riculture  received  every  attention  from 
him,  particularly  the  latter,  in  which  be  always  evinced  great 
pleasure  when  attending  to  its  details. 

He  upheld  the  Municipal  Corporation,  though  attempts  were 
made  to  turn  popular  feeling  against  him  by  the  most 
unfounded  accusations  of  carelessness  of  the  public  wel&re ; 
but,  conscious  in  his  own  integrity,  his  calm  attitude,  and  the 
moderation,  tolerance,  and  loyalty  he  displayed,  disarmed  all 
adversaries,  and  conciUated  all  parties. 

He  strictly  enforced  the  quarantine  laws,  the  subject  at  that 
time  of  endless  controversy. 

On  the  death  of  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  he  sent  a  mission 
to  King  Badama  II.,  congratidating  him  upon  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne,  and  upon  the  liberal  policy  he  had  decided 
to  pursue  towards  foreigners.  The  genUemen  of  the  mission 
were  received  with  every  honour  by  the  king,  and  it  was  hoped 
a  new  era  for  Christianity  and  civilisation  had  begun  in 
Madagascar. 

This  able  and  esteemed  Governor  was  attacked  on  January 
4tfa,  1663,  with  dysentery,  which  soon  assumed  a  serious 
character,  and  on  the  9th  he  breathed  his  last  The  health  of 
His  Excellency  was  failing  for  some  time  before  his  death.  The 
previous  hot  se&£on,  with  an  epidemic  raging  in  the  island,  and 
much  anxiety,   correspondence,  and  care  thence  arising,  had 
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already  greatly  tried  hia  Btrength,  and  his  sensitive,  Deirous 
system  and  kindly  heart. 

It  is  believed  that,  but  for  this  eiceasive  and  wearying  appli- 
cation to  duty,  without  adequate  relaxation  and  repose,  the 
dysentery  vhich  caused  his  death  would  not,  humanly  speak- 
ing, have  proved  fotal,  but  for  the  prolonged  and  insidious 
operations  of  the  above-mentioned  debilitating  agencies.  His 
remains  were  brought  firom  Beduit  to  Port  Louis,  and  thence  a 
large  concourse  of  the  inhabitants,  in  spite  of  an  incessant  rain, 
accompanied  it  to  St.  John's  Church,  Moka. 

Addresses  of  the  deepest  sympathy  were  forwarded  to  Lady 
Stevenson,  who,  only  a  few  weeks  previously,  had  received 
the  heartiest  congratulations  on  the  birth  of  a  son. 

When  the  news  arrived  in  Downing  Street,  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  wrote  to  General  Johnson,  then  acting  Governor : — 

'  I  have  received  with  the  deepest  sorrow  and  regret  your 
despatch,  marked  "  separate,"  of  the  24th  of  January,  reporting 
the  death  of  the  late  Governor  of  Mauritius. 

'Lookingto  the  services  which  Sir  W.  Stevenson  had  rendered, 
and  those  which  he  was  capable  of  rendering,  had  his  life  been 
prolonged,  there  is  no  posBible  event  by  which  the  Colonial 
service  could  have  sustained  a  greater  loss. 

*  He  had  evinced  in  the  administratioa  of  his  government 
a  pure  public  spirit,  unbiassed  for  a  momenb  by  any  personal 
feelings  or  considerations,  great  administrative  ability,  untiring 
energy,  and  a  devotion  to  labour,  unfortunately  carried  to  an 
excess,  and  leading  at  last  to  the  sacrifice  of  his  life.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  able,  zealous,  and  honourable  men  with  whom 
official  life  has  brought  me  into  contact. 
*  I  have,  &c., 

*  (Signed)    NjEWCAfltLB.' 

The  affiurs  of  Government  were  left  in  euch  good  working 
order  by  the  late  Governor,  that  Major-General  Johnson,  the 
senior  officer  in  command,  had  little  difficulty  in  carrying  out 
his  plans  for  general  improvement  and  progress. 

Id  April  1863  the  project  for  a  Credit  Foncier  was  set  on 
foot,  and  M.  de  Manteuil  was  sent  to  Europe,  by  subscription 
of  the  planters,  to  obtain  the  assistance  required  in  the  way  of 
capital. 
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News  was  io  May  lirought  from  Madagascar,  threatening  to 
destroy  the  new  alliance  between  the  English  and  that  country. 
On  the  12th  instant  King  fiadama  was  strangled  by  the  Hovas, 
and  at  the  same  time  all  his  ministers  shared  the  same  &te. 

Immediately  afterwards,  Queen  Raboda,  his  wife,  was  placed 
on  the  throne,  with  the  title  of  Queen  Kasoerina.  Later  intel- 
ligence allayed  the  fears  this  tragic  act  aroused,  as  the  queen 
was  said  to  have  expressed  her  wish  to  continue  the  friendly 
relations  between  herself  and  foreign  nations,  and  to  cany  out 
the  treaties  lately  entered  into. 

About  this  time  a  low  sort  of  fever  broke  out,  commonly 
known  as  the  Bombay  fever,  and  carried  ofif  a  great  number  of 
Indians  on  the  estates. 

In  this  month  died  also  Dr.  Philip  Bernard  Ayres,  after  a 
short  illness.  He  arrived  inMauritius,Januaryl856,a8 Super- 
intendent of  Quarantine  and  the  improvement  of  its  laws: 
the  excellent  accommodation  for  Indians,  and  the  Lazarets  at 
Flat  Island  and  Cannonier's  Point,  are  mainly  due  to  his  earnest 
representations. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  intent  on  writing  a  Flora  of 
Mauritius,  and  each  moment  he  could  snatch  from  professional 
business  was  devoted  to  botany ;  but  death  prevented  the  com- 
pletion of  this  work. 

Little  of  interest  took  place  till  November  26tb,  when  Sir 
Henry  Barkly  arrived  with  the  pre8%e  of  the  experience  gained 
by  having  governed  two  important  British  Colonies  Ln  the  West 
Indies,  and  that  of  Victeria  in  Australia,  which  gave  great 
hopes  of  his  competence  to  hold  the  reins  of  a  Government 
composed  of  such  diverse  and  discordant  elements  as  those  that 
existed  in  the  Mauritian  population. 

On  the  morning  of  his  arrival,  the  new  Governor  took  the 
oath,  and  the  same  day  the  usual  proclamation  was  issued, 
calling  upon  the  inhabitants  and  servants  of  the  Grown  to  co- 
operate with  him  and  aid  him  in  carrying  out  all  projecte  for 
the  welfiire  and  progress  of  the  colony. 

On  the  2nd  of  December  His  Excellency  held  a  levfe,  which 
was  numerously  attended,  and  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  and 
Agriculture  presented  him  with  addresses  that  were  well 
received,  and  &ankly  and  favourably  replied  to. 

Sir  Henry  lost  no  time  in  inspecting  the  line  of  railway,  then 
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nearly  completed,  and  expressed  his  approbation  of  the  works. 
He  visited  some  of  the  principal  estates  of  the  Island,  and 
studied  for  himself  the  pros  and  cods  of  that  vexata  qu(Estio, 
differential  duties,  and  others  of  vital  unportance  to  the  planters. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  vith  what  hearty  welcome  the 
Governor  and  his  lady  were  everywhere  received  in  his  progress 
through  the  island. 

la  January  1864  an  Embassy  was  sent  from  the  Court  of 
Antananarivo,  Madagascar,  consisting  of  two  officers  of  the  14th 
and  15th  Honowes  Rainiferuigia  and  Bainandrsinandriana,  and 
a  Protestant  clergyman  as  interpreter,  to  the  Courts  of  England 
and  France. 

At  this  time  the  offer  of  Messrs.  Hanna,  Donald,  and  Wilson 
was  accepted  by  the  Municipal  Corporation,  to  light  the  town 
of  Port  Louis  with  gas. 

On  the  21st  of  May  the  northern  line  of  railway  was  opened, 
and  a  lai^  party  leit  town  for  Grand  Biver,  SE.,  where  an 
inaugural  breakfast  was  given  at  Beauchamp  Estate  by  the 
Government. 

Two  Credit  Foncier  Companies  were  now  in  full  operation, 
which  it  was  hoped  would  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  planters. 
Three  companies  were  formed,  two  in  London  and  one  in  the 
colony.  They  offered  money  for  thirty  yearg,  to  be  repaid  in 
capital  and  interest  at  10  per  cent,  premium.  The  introduc- 
tion of  this  alleviation  to  industry,  and  encouragement  to  the 
landed  proprietor,  was  publicly  celebrated,  as  not  only  those 
who  borrowed  were  benefited,  but  all  estates  and  land  acquired 
a  more  solid  and  certain  value.  The  commercial  crisis  in 
England  checked  the  operations  of  these  companies ;  but  the 
money  already  advanced  greatly  aided  agriculture  and  com- 
merce to  tide  over  a  difficult  moment,  when  the  produce 
market  was  declining  and  crops  reduced.  On  the  18th  of  August 
the  Messageries  Imperiales  steamer  '  Ermine '  opened  the  new 
line  &om  Bdunion  and  Mauritius  to  Suez,  thus  giving  a 
second  postal  communication  per  month. 

A  new  Protestant  church  for  the  Bengali  population  was 
consecrated  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Mauritius,  the  erection  of 
which  was  mainly  due  to  the  benevolence  of  one  of  the  most 
influential  members  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Agri- 
culture. 
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In  Januar;  1865  Bteam  was  first  applied  here  to  the  printing 
presB  by  Mr.  Gbanoel,  the  enterprising  editor  and  publiBher  of 
the  '  Commercial  Gazette,'  the  only  English  newspaper  in 
Mauritius. 

A  terrible  calunity  occurred  in  the  following  February.  After 
several  days  of  heavy  rains,  on  the  evening  of  the  12tb,  a  torrent 
rushed  down  the  mountains  above  Fort  Louis,  and  meeting  the 
streams  of  the  town,  formed  a  vast  expanse  of  raging  waters 
violently  seeldng  an  outlet  into  the  sea.  The  whole  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  town  was  inundated  ;  private  houses,  shops, 
sugar  stores,  all  were  buried  under  a  thick  residuum  of  mud, 
entailing  heavy  losses  of  property,  and  in  many  instances  of 
life.  A  complete  sti^ation  of  business  ensued ;  the  railways 
were  stopped  for  a  time,  as  the  whole  of  the  rivers  in  the  island 
overflowed,  and  did  considerable  damage  In  the  country,  but 
not  to  the  extent  of  that  in  town. 

The  total  losses  were  estimated  at  three-quarters  of  a 
million  of  dollars. 

Great  complaints  were  made  to  the  Municipality  and  Govern- 
ment about  the  sanitary  condition  of  Port  Louis,  as  its  state 
was  such  that  should  cholera  or  any  epidemic  break  out  it 
would  to  a  certainty  ravage  the  place. 

Dr.  Edwards,  who  had  been  sent  out  as  chief  sanitary 
inspector,  was  urgent  as  to  the  measures  that  ought  to  be 
adopted  to  lessen  the  death-rate,  then  at  far  too  high  a  figure. 
According  to  his  estimate  fever  was  fast  becoming  endemic, 
and  therefore  more  formidable  than  cholera. 

A  petition  was  forwarded  to  Her  Majesty  in  the  name  of 
the  Council,  praying  that  goods  and  passengers  might  be 
conveyed  to  and  from  Seychelles  in  foreign  vessels,  as  up  to 
this  time  the  trade  was  entirely  restricted  to  British  coasting 
vessels. 

News  arrived  from  Madagascar  confirming  the  signing  of  the 
treaty  with  England  at  the  capital,  where  great  rejoicing  took 
place. 

This  treaty  provided  for  a  consular  oflGce  at  Tamatave,  with 
power  over  all  British  subjects ;  consuls  and  agents  to  reside  in 
the  dominions  of  the  contracting  powers. 

Exports  and  imports  (except  spirits)  to  pay  ten  per  cent. 
The  exportation    of  cows    and    timber    prohibited,    and   the 
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importation  of  muniUone  of  wat  to  be  the  exclusive  right  of 
the  Queen  of  Madagascar. 

British  ships  to  have  free  eutiy  into  all  ports,  and  to  be 
assisted  in  case  of  shipwreck,  and  protected  gainst  plunder. 
The  English  were  to  have  full  power  of  purchasing  land, 
renting  and  leasing  houses,  and  trading  everywhere  in  the 
island,  except  the  three  holy  cities.  The  utmost  toleration  in 
religion  was  accorded,  the  tolerance  to  extend  to  Malagash 
eonverta. 

The  whole  treaty  was  highly  satis&ctory,  and  gave  equal 
advantage  to  both  countries. 

In  answer  to  the  Governor's  proposition,  the  Secretary  of 
State  authorised  a  special  appropriaUon  of  1,000!.  to  be 
expended,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Governor  in  Council,  in 
payment  of  stipends  to  missionary  clergymen  or  catechists 
capable  of  teaching  Christianity  throi^h  the  medium  of  any  of 
the  languages  current  amongst  the  Indian  immigrants. 

On  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  assassination  of  President 
Lincoln,  of  the  United  States  of  America,  a  letter  was  sent  to 
Mr.  Mellen,  the  United  States  Consul,  from  the  Governor  and 
Council,  expressing  their  detestation  of  the  deed,  and  their  sym- 
pathy with  the  American  people  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  in  their 
bereavement ;  and  it  was  answered  by  the  Consul  in  the  most 
flattering  terms. 

In  October  the  Midland  Line  of  railway  was  opened,  which 
passes  over  several  handsome  bridges ;  one  in  particular,  the 
Grand  Biver  Bridge,  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  its  kind,  and  dis- 
plays what  science  can  do  in  conquering  difficulties,  and  would 
be  a  triumph  of  art  in  any  capital  of  Europe,  combining  lights 
ness  and  elegance  with  solidity. 

An  importiuit  concession  was  made  to  the  Royal  College  by 
the  University  College  of  London,  through  the  exertions  of 
His  Excellency,  to  the  effect  that  the  students  should  be  per- 
mitted to  obtain  their  B.A.  degree  without  the  necessity  of 
leaving  the  colony,  conditionally  on  their  passing  a  rigid 
examination  there.  For  a  long  time  aSlairs  at  the  college  had 
given  the  greatest  discontent  from  the  unpopularity  of  the 
rector ;  and  at  last  an  enquiry  was  entered  into  on  his  conduct, 
with  but  little  effect,  and  nothing  but  his  removal  from  office 
seemed  likely  to  place  matters  on  a  different  footing. 
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Education  generally  was,  however,  making  rapid  strides.  At 
the  annual  diatribution  of  prizes  it  was  mentioned  that  in 
1857  there  were  only  twenty-four  Government  Bchools,  but  that 
in  eight  years  they  had  increased  to  forty-four,  entirely  sup- 
ported by  G-ovemment,  and  fiity-three  assisted  by  grants  in  aid. 

On  the  9th  of  November,  the  anniTersary  of  the  birthday  of 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  first  lighting  of  the  town  with 
gas  was  celebnit£d  by  an  illumiiiation  at  Government  House  and 
Uie  Place  d'Armes,  and  since  then  the  principal  streeta  of  Port 
Louis  have  had  the  miserable  cocoa-nut  oil  lamps  replaced 
by  gas. 

The  year  1865  was  a  trying  one  to  the  colony.  The  borer 
in  the  canes,  disease,  and  uniavourable  weather  brought  short 
crops.  The  inundation  causing  such  extensive  damage  and 
stagnation  in  business ;  rice  and  provisions  for  animals  becoming 
excessively  dear,  in  consequence  of  the  &mine  in  India,  and 
thus  heightening  the  planter's  expenses,  at  a  time  when  sugars 
were  falling  in  prices,  all  threw  a  gloom  over  the  closing  year. 

So  many  large  failures  ensued  amongst  the  planters  and 
merchants,  that  at  one  time  tiiere  were  twenty-four  fine  estates 
in  the  market  at  once,  at  the  moment  when  money  was  very 
scarce.    . 

The  indefatigable  and  talented  secretary  to  the  Meteorolo- 
gical Society,  Mr.  Meldrum,  left  for  England,  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  making  Mauritius  the  reliable  centre  of  meteoro- 
logical and  magnetic  observations  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  He 
intended  visiting  the  great  observatories  of  Europe,  in  order 
to  render  the  new  one  designed  to  be  built  in  Fort  Louis  as 
complete  and  convenient  as  possible.  The  great  luminaries 
Humboldt,  Herschel,  Fitzroy,  and  others  had  always  marked 
out  Mauritius  as  the  most  desirable  station  for  a  fixed  land 
observatory.  Another  object  in  view  was  to  examine  the  new 
delicate  standard  instruments  for  some  time  waiting  him  in 
England,  destined  for  the  new  observatory. 

The  inauguration  of  the  statue  of  Mr.  Adrien  d'Epinay  took 
place  in  the  presence  of  the  Governor  and  Lady  Barkly,  and  a 
large  concourse  of  spectators,  including  the  ^ife  of  the  Mau- 
ritian conmiunity. 

When  the  statue  was  unveiled,  the  Mayor,  deputy-Mayor, 
and  others  eloquently  described  the  career  of  the  patriot,  and 
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then  His  Excellency  addreseed  the  assembly,  and  expreeaed  the 
heartiest  sympathy  with  the  grateful  conduct  of  the  people  of 
the  colony  to  their  ence  fellow-citizen. 

A  visit  was  paid  to  Flat  Island  by  the  GoTemoi  and  a  1 
party  of  officials  to  exanuQe  a  convenient  place  for  laying  k 
electric  cable  from  this  island  to  Port  Louis,  a  distance  of 
seven  miles,  a  measure  calculated  to  be  of  great  advauta 
the  shipping    interest,    and    particularly    to   the   quarantine 
station. 

A  difficult  operation  in  mechanical  science  was  iuccessfully 
performed,  which  demonstrated  the  resourceB  and  ingenuity  of 
Mauritius.  The  *  Egmont,'  Captain  Inglis,  bound  for  Victoria, 
Vancouver's  Island,  arrived  witii  the  telegraph  cable  on  board, 
which  was  to  complete  the  '  girdle  round  the  earth '  by  uniting 
the  coBtinents  of  Asia  and  America  at  Behring's  Straits. 

The  vessel  met  with  heavy  gales  off  the  Cape  in  the  memo- 
rable storms  of  the  22nd  to  the  25th  of  June,  and  was  bo  strained 
as  to  leak  alarmingly,  and  put  into  Port  Louis  for  repairs. 
The  whole  of  the  275  miles  of  cable  had  to  be  discharged, 
and  in  a  comparatively  short  time  the  ship  was  efficiently 
repaired,  and  the  cable  re-shipped  without  the  slightest  injury. 

The  last  months  of  1666  were  marked  by  drought,  which  did 
so  much  mischief  to  the  plantations  as  to  preclude  all  hopes  of 
a  fair  crop  in  1867.  The  great  reduction  of  crops  in  1866,  and 
the  certainty  of  a  still  forther  one  in  1867,  seriously  affected 
the  colony,  and  rendered  necessary  important  modifications  in 
the  estimates  of  the  revenue  for  1867,  as  the  customs,  internal 
revenue,  and  railways  all  declined  in  their  receipts. 

In  the  meantime  many  social  benefits  had  accrued  to  the 
colony. 

Prisons  and  prison  discipline  had  been  improved,  sanitary 
laws  remodelled,  and  medical  care  rendered  available  to  the 
labouring  classes.  A  reformatory  school  was  projected,  the 
Orphan  Asylum  and  other  benevolent  institutions  well  main- 
tained, and  both  Catholic  and  Protestant  clergy  were  zealous  to 
spread  religious  instruction  over  the  Island. 

The  Union  Stewn  Company's  ships  replaced  the  P.  &  0. 
Company  satisfactorily ;  the  central  railway  station  was  com- 
pleted, and  electric  telegraphs  commenced  on  each  line  of  rail- 
way.    Jurisprudence    received    considerable    improvement    in 
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Bome  important  items ;  amongst  others  a  law  was  passed  to  faci- 
litate taking  evidence  in  cases  of  abduction  of  children ;  and 
another  to  abolish  judicial  mortgages.  Commerce  too  had  its 
share  of  the  consideration  of  the  Council ;  an  ordinance  was 
passed  regulating  imported  goods  ;  another  remedied  abases  in 
collecting  debts  at  Rodrigues ;  and  a  third  extended  the  disci- 
plinar;  powers  of  the  Chamber  of  Brokers. 

The  distillery  laws  were  amended,  and  a  draft  ordinance  in- 
troduced to  establish  reformatory  schools. 

Immigration  in  1866  was  on  a  comparatively  limited  scale, 
but  quite  equal  to  the  requirements  of  the  planters.  A  medical 
pharmaceutic  society  was  formed,  it«  regulations  permitting 
of  deliberations  on  every  branch  of  medical  and  scientific 
study. 

The  president  appointed  was  Dr.  C.  Regnaud,  aud  the  society 
was  formed  of  all  the  medical  faculty  in  the  island. 

The  Church  of  England  Young  Men's  Association  was  reopened 
by  a  lecture  delivered  by  Sir  Henry  Barkly,  on  English  litera- 
ture, which  united  a  comprehensive  and  erudite  view  of  the 
subject  with  attraction  enough  to  keep  a  large  audience  atten- 
tive the  whole  evening. 

The  intense  heat  and  the  continued  drought  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  encouraged  the  spread  of  the  fever,  which  had  been 
insidiously  making  its  way  through  Port  Louis  and  the  sur- 
rounding districts  for  some  time ;  and  the  death-rate  steadily 
progressed,  till  it  reached  the  enormous  figure  of  200  per  dittn 
in  Port  Louis  alone.  The  prevalence  of  this  epidemic  pat  a 
stop  to  trade  with  the  exception  of  articles  of  absolute  neces- 
sity. The  position  of  affairs  was  greatly  ag^pvvated  by  a  total 
want  of  quinine.  A  small  quantity  was  brought  &om  Bourbon, 
and  realised  $\Z5  per  oz.  I  The  humane  foresight  of  the  Go- 
vernor greatly  alleviated  this  trouble,  as  he  addreesed  de- 
spatches to  the  Governors  of  Madras  and  Ceylon,  requesting 
them  to  send  supplies  of  quinine,  which  were  quickly  re- 
sponded to. 

Hospitals,  dispensaries,  depdts  for  provisions,  every  effort  Qxe 
Municipality  could  make,  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  rage  of 
the  epidemic,  which  devastated  all  classes  of  society.  The  effects 
of  it  were  almost  too  terrible  to  relate ;  10,000  perished  in 
the  month  of  April  alone.     The  banks  and  public  offices,  courts 
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of  justice,  railways,  nearly  all  were  at  a  Btandstill  for  want  of 
hands. 

Everything  that  could  be  done  by  the  Governor,  officials, 
clefgyj  *°d  men  of  property  was  done ;  but  in  the  presence  of 
such  overwhelming  misery,  with  thousands  of  widows  and 
orphans  left  destitute,  all  their  efforts  fell  short  of  the  neoeesi- 
ties  of  the  case. 

In  June  the  statue  of  Sir  W.  Stevenson  was  inaugurated  at 
Crovemment  House. 

A  salute  was  fired  &om  the  citadel  as  it  was  tmveiled,  and  an 
address  was  delivered  by  Sir  H.  Barkly,  well  setting  forth  tiie 
claims  of  the  good  and  great  man  to  the  country's  gratitude. 
His  Excellency  was  followed  by  Sir  Gabriel  Tropier,  the  Hon. 
E.  Pitot,  Mayor  of  Port  Louis,  and  others ;  and  all  joined 
their  testimony  of  respect  and  esteem  to  the  public  and  private 
virtues  of  the  late  Governor. 

This  statue,  as  well  as  that  of  Mr.  A.  d'Epinay,  was  the  work 
of  a  young  Creole  sculptor,  Mr,  P.  d'Epinay,  whose  remarkable 
talents  had  procured  him  the  notioe  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  by  whom  he  was  deputed  to  model  three  busts  of  the 
Princess  Alexandra. 

Subscriptions  were  raised  at  home,  and  reached  Mauritius  in 
August,  to  the  amount  of  2,567^.  \6b.  6(2.,  but  even  this  only 
partially  arrested  the  tide  of  want  and  misery. 

The  mortality  was  declining,  but  so  severe  a  blow  had  been 
given  to  commerce  by  the  fever,  and  to  agriculture  by  the 
drought,  that  the  calamity  fell  heavily  on  the  Island  at  a  time 
when  its  productions  were  declining  and  its  burdens  aug- 
menting. 

On  the  3rd  and  4th  of  January,  1868,  a  strong  gale  passed  over 
the  Island,  which  did  some  mischief  among  the  shipping,  and 
stranded  the  United  States  steamer  *  Warrior*  and  the  English  ship 
'  Bury  St.  Edmonds.'  At  the  same  time  an  islet  was  formed  at 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  which  received  the  name  of  Barkly 
Island.  Little  injury  was,  however,  done  to  tlie  plantations, 
and  great  hopes  were  entertained  that  the  ensuing  crops  would 
be  heavy,  and  alleviate  in  some  measure  the  distress  of  the 
place. 

The  events  of  1867  form  a  dark  chapter  in  the  history  of 
Mauritius.     The  pestilence  swept  off  30,000  of  the  inhabitants ; 
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the  taxes  for  saoitaiy  measures  were  greatl?  increoBed ;  com- 
merce BufTered  severely,  and  the  harbour  was  almost  emptied  of 
its  shipping,  for  masters  of  vesBels  were  a&aid  of  entering,  as 
their  crews  were  sure  to  be  attacked  with  fever  on  landing. 

Societies  for  social  advancement  were  paralysed,  and  the 
churches  were  very  thinly  attended. 

All  who  could  fled  from  the  city  to  the  higher  parts  of  the 
Island,  Savanne,  Ac,  thus  leaving  a  large  number  of  houses  un- 
tenanted, and  reducing  the  value  of  property  greatly.  The 
finances  of  the  colony  were  seriously  affected.  Notwithstanding 
considerable  reductions  in  the  expenditure  to  meet  tiie  &lling 
off  in  the  revenue,  it  was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  additional 
taxation.  Wine,  beer,  tobacco,  and  opium  were  the  articles 
chosen,  which  would  bear  an  extra  impost  without  weighing 
unduly  on  the  industrial  classes. 

The  railway  receipts  were  so  greatly  diminished,  that  the 
establishment  was  oveiwhelmed  with  debts  and  difficulties ;  but 
it  was  hoped  that  if  the  improved  crops  were  realised,  and  the 
epidemic  ceased,  it  would  also  have  a  share  in  the  return  of 
prosperity. 

Amongst  the  most  important  legislative  measures  were  some 
especially  affecting  the  jurisprudence  of  the  colony.  An  ordi- 
nance was  passed  for  amending  the  law  of  forcible  ejectments,  Ac, 
which  it  was  hoped  would  prove  of  eminent  service  in  suppres- 
sing abuses  long  existing  with  regard  to  immovable  property ;  one 
for  enabling  natural  children  to  inherit  property,  and  another 
respecting  the  Master's  Court  and  land  surveyors,  were  also  passed. 

The  office  of  Queen's  Advocate  for  the  Land  Court  was  estab- 
lished, and  a  draft  to  codify  and  amend  the  laws  of  judicial 
sales  was  before  the  Council. 

An  ordinance  was  paseed,  codling  and  amending  the  lavn 
affecting  the  status  of  Indian  immigrants,  sanctioning  restric- 
tive provisions,  which  the  increase  of  crime  by  bands  of  vagrants 
rendered  necessary. 

By  this  Act  they  were  obliged  to  give  an  accoimt  of  their 
means  of  subsistence,  or  be  sent  to  the  dep6t,  and,  if  tliey 
then  refused  to  work,  they  would  be  treated  as  vagrants. 

Educational  progress  had  been  greatly  checked  the  whole 
year.  Many  of  the  schools  had  been  closed  altogether.  The 
Boyal  College  was  thoroughly  disorganised  by  the  incapacity  of 
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its  Rector,  as  well  as  by  its  ranks  beingthinDed  by  fever,  so  that 
it  had  been  for  a  long  time  in  a  state  of  retrogression. 

Nothing  but  a  thoroughly  efficient  Rector,  and  judicious 
filling-up  of  the  vacant  Professorships,  could  give  it  a  hope  of 
success  for  the  future.  Several  of  its  ablest  Professors  had  suc- 
cumbed to  fever. 

InimigratioD  from  the  FreBidencies  had  entirely  ceased  dur- 
ing 1867  ;  but  the  planters  were  less  distressed  for  bauds  than 
might  have  been  supposed  possible.  From  the  excellent  system 
of  medical  assistance  on  the  estates,  the  deaths  among  the 
plantation  labourers  were,  in  proportion,  fewer  than  among  any 
other  class. 

The  Dry  Docks  and  Customs  necessarily  felt  severely  the 
scarcity  of  vessels  in  the  harbour  during  the  whole  year ;  in  fact, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  B&y  what  sources  of  revenue,  public  or 
private,  did  not  suffer  more  or  less. 

A  sum  of  400i.  was  voted  by  Council  for  sending  Dr.  Meller, 
Director  of  the  Botanical  G-ardens,  to  Hong  Kong,  Japan,  the 
Philippine  Islands,  New  Caledonia,  New  Hebrides,  Society 
Isluids,  and  Queensland,  to  search  for  new  and  healthy  canes 
to  renew  the  old,  diseased,  and  profitless  ones  in  Mauritius. 

During  January,  the  epidemic  steadily  increased.  Even  in 
the  districts  of  Savane,  Q-rand  Port,  and  others  that  had 
hitherto  almost  escaped,  it  spread  with  such  rapidity  that 
the  mortality  of  the  Island  for  that  month  amounted  to  2,981 
victims. 

The  CrMit  Fouoier  de  I'lsle  Maurice,  Soci^tS  Colouiale, 
proved  a  total  failure ;  but  the  other  two  Credit  Foncier  Com- 
panies succeeded  well,  and  stood  high  in  the  opinion  of  mer- 
chants in  London  and  Paris. 

They,  doubtless,  by  their  timely  aid,  saved  many  a  planter 
from  ruin,  and  enabled  him  to  tide  over  this  trying  period. 

In  February,  the  western  cemeteries  within  the  town  limits 
were  permanently  closed ;  and  about  4O0  acres  of  land  were  pur- 
chased at  Bois  Marchand  for  new  ones,  far  beyond  the  precincts 
of  the  town,  yet  easily  accessible  by  rail. 

At  length,  driven  to  it  by  pressure  of  circumstances,  and  it 
appearing  that  nothing  else  would  do,  serious  discussions  began 
to  take  place  relative  to  the  drain^e  of  the  city,  as  the  only 
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means  to  restore  Port  Louis  to  anytbing  like  a  sanatory  state ; 
and  Gstimates  were  Te(]uired  as  to  a  survey  of  the  whole  place. 

An  order  in  Council  was  passed,  allowing  the  Procureur- 
Gen^ral,  or  his  substitute,  to  plead  for  private  individual*, 
which  gave  great  ofience  generally. 

From  the  1 2th  to  the  14th  of  March,  the  Island  was  visited  by 
one  of  the  most  terrific  hurricanes  of  this  century,  which  did 
incaloulable  mischief  both  in  town  and  country.  Few  of  the 
vcBsels  in  harbour  escaped  without  more  or  lesa  injury — some 
were  complete  wrecks. 

This  put  the  climax  to  the  misery  of  the  colonists.  The 
shortcrops,  decline  in  public  revenue,  and  fever  had  brought  the 
Island  apparently  to  its  lowest  point ;  and,  with  the  additional 
burden  of  dwelling-houses  and  stores,  sugar  houses,  railway  and 
other  bridges,  and  public  works  injured  or  destroyed,  t^e  oni- 
versal  distress  may  be  better  imagined  than  described. 

It  needed  undaunted  courage  and  perseverance  on  aU  sides  to 
bear  up  under  so  many  misfortunes. 

Further  taxation  was  out  of  the  question,  for  the  losses  were 
estiniated  at  a  million  of  dollars. 

Fever  still  raged  everywhere,  especially  in  the  city,  and  this  was 
aided  by  the  masses  of  vegetable  and  other  dSoris  in  all  directions, 
caused  by  the  cyclone ;  the  cartage  not  being  sufficient  to  clear 
it  rapidly  away. 

The  Mail  service  to  Galle,  by  the  Union  Company's  steamers, 
was  stopped,  nine  months  before  the  contract  expired,  by  paying 
an  indemnity  of  7,500{. 

Great  excitement  was  caused  in  England  at  the  Horse  Guarda, 
by  the  86th  Regiment  being  landed  against  orders,  and  from 
exaggerated  statements  in  some  leading  journals  as  to  the  '  De- 
cimation of  the  troops.'  It  turned  out  that  only  two  men  had  then 
died  from  the  fever ;  but  when  this  news  was  reported,  nothing 
was  heard  of  any  sympathy  in  the  same  quarter  for  the  thousands 
of  civilian  victims  who  were  dying  monthly. 

Appeals  were  made  to  the  Home  Government  against  the 
colony  having  to  pay  4.5,OO0i.  to  England  for  military  defence, 
when  it  had  been  declared  that  only  a  small  contingent  was 
necessary  in  Mauritius.  His  Excellency  applied  for  a  reduction 
of  32,000^.  yearly,  but  up  to  this  time  (May)  no  answer  had 
been  received, 
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It  was  proposed  to  augment  the  Police  force  to  such  an  extent 
that  troops  would  not  be  required,  and  that  the  colon;  should 
pay  from  20,000/.  to  25,OOoi.  for  an  efficient  Reserve  Police 
force. 

News  was  brought  from  Madagascar  of  the  death  of  the  queen, 
and  conspiracies  on  all  sides  and  consequent  arrests.  All,  how- 
ever, ended  quietly ;  and  a  new  queen  was  proclaimed,  under 
the  title  of  Banavala  Manjaka  II.  Mr.  Cruaux,  the  English  Con- 
sular officer,  was  officially  informed  that  the  treaty  with  England 
would  be  respected.  According  to  Malagash  law,  on  the  death  of 
a  queen,  every  man,  woman,  and  child  is  obliged  to  cut  off  the 
hair  of  the  head  quite  close,  go  bareheaded  and  barefooted,  and, 
no  matter  what  the  weather,  wear  the  Lamba  under  the  arms, 
instead  of  covering  the  shoulders.  To  show  the  progress  of 
civilisatioD  in  the  capital,  the  late  queen,  on  account  of  serious 
illness,  paid  a  visit  to  the  sea-side,  the  first  time  such  an  event 
had  ever  taken  place  in  the  royal  annals  of  Madagascar. 

So  heavy  were  the  damages  by  the  cyclone  to  public  works, 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  borrow  100,000i,  for  governmental 
purposes. 

In  June,  a  Minute  was  read  in  Council  by  His  Excellency, 
expressing  the  great  sympathy  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  with 
the  sufferings  of  her  subjects  in  Mauritius. 

On  the  22nd  of  this  month,  the  colony  had  to  deplore  the 
loss  of  one  of  its  ablest  men,  the  Hon.  Sholto  James  Douglas, 
Acting  Procureur-G^n6^. 

He  met  with  an  accident  at  a  friend's  house,  and  fractured 
his  leg  badly,  so  that,  in  a  fortnight's  time,  lock-jaw  set  in,  and 
he  died  in  forty-eight  hours  afterwards.  He  was  universally 
regretted. 

The  Legislative  Council,  Supreme  Court,  Chamber  of  Agri- 
culture and  Municipal  Council,  all  bore  testimony  to  the  high 
character  of  this  gentleman ;  and  his  benevolence  and  wide- 
spread charity,  especially  during  the  epidemic,  had  earned  for 
him  the  expressive  title  of  the  '  Friend  of  the  poor.' 

A  despatoh  was  received  from  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham to  the  effect  that  no  diminution  could  be  made  in 
the  annual  expenditure  of  45,000i.  for  the  troops  kept  in  Mau- 
ritius. 

Tlie  character  of  the  Mauritians  must  have  greatly  changed 
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since  1826.  LieutenBut-Qeneral  Sir  A,  Campbell,  when  speak- 
ing to  tlie  Minister  on  the  repeated  turbulence  of  the  people, 
thus  described  them : — 

'  They  are  eo  docile  and  gentle,  they  could  be  managed  by 
four  men  and  a  corporal  I ' 

But  now  a  regiment  is  required  to  keep  the  peace  of  the 
Island,  at  a  coat  of  45,000i. 

A  new  asylum  for  the  poor  was  opened  at  Beau  Bassin,  in 
one  of  the  healthiest  parts  of  Flaines  Wilhelma,  with  hospitabi, 
sanatoriums,  and  cottages,  which  bids  fair  to  be  of  the  great- 
est benefit,  particularly  as  it  was  intended  to  make  it  Belf-sup- 
porting. 

On  July  14  medals  were  distributed  by  the  G-ovemor  to  six 
of  the  police  force.  These  men,  under  Major  O'Brien,  Inspector 
General  of  Police,  have  been  well  drilled,  and  become  a  yery 
efficient  well-diaciplined  corps,  and  during  the  epidemic  have 
done  good  service  in  town  and  country. 

After  almost  insuperable  difficulties  &om  the  limited  means 
at  command,  the  Grand  Kiver  railway  bridge,  which  was  so 
severely  injured  in  the  hurricane,  waa  repaired  sufficiently  for  all 
purposes  of  traffic,  pending  the  arrival  of  new  iron  girders  from 
England.  This  was  done  by  means  of  what  is  called  the 
'  Howe  Truss,'  from  its  inventor,  an  American.  The  work  was 
completed  by  Mr.  Payne,  in  the  most  skilful  and  succeesful 
manner. 

The  difficulties  of  such  an  undertaking  may  be  appreciated 
when  it  is  considered  that  there  were  four  busses  to  be  hoisted, 
each  125  feet  long  by  19,  and  each  weighing  about  thirty  tons. 
These  had  to  be  elevated  120  feet ;  and  to  perform  this,  heavy 
hoisting  derricks  of  25  feet  high  had  to  be  erected  on  the  top 
of  the  columns. 

In  September  the  old  question  of  Indian  villages  was  revived, 
as  an  additional  sanatory  measure,  to  prevent  the  crowding  of 
Indians  in  the  miserable  huts  they  had  always  occupied ;  but  as 
usual,  so  much  debating  pro  and  con  took  place,  that  nothing 
was  decided  on,  and  it  seems  very  doubtful  if  this  justly  needed 
step  will  ever  be  taken. 

Diacusaions  with  regard  to  the  drainage  of  the  city  constantly 
went  OQ,  but  with  incessant  opposition. 

In  a  Minute  in  Council,  the  Governor,  after  setting  forth  ably 
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the  advftnt&geB  of  the  measure,  concluded  with  these  emphatic 
worda  : — '  It  is  very  hard  that  it  required  an  epidemic  of  such 
unexampled  severity,  as  to  force  and  duration,  to  establish  this 
truth.  There  were  statistics  in  abundance  to  prove  that  the 
colony  was  fast  settling  down  into  a  chronic  insanatory  con- 
dition: they  were  utterly  disregarded!  There  were  continual 
ezhortinga  from  wise  and  prudent  men  to  put  "  our  house  in 
order  "  while  there  was  yet  time  ;  but  no  one  stirred !  Govern- 
ment, municipality,  and  people  remained  unmoved.  Surely  we 
have  all  been  to  blame  for  not  making  vigorous  efforts,  in  the 
&ce  of  such  fearfid  statistics,  to  arrest  the  waste  of  human  life. 
Surely  it  should  not  have  needed  the  subsequent  lessons  of 
pestilence  to  induce  us  to  follow  the  example  of  other  com- 
munities by  improving  the  drainage  and  sewerage  of  this  city.'  ' 

Some  idea  of  the  depreciation  of  property  in  Port  Louis  may 
be  judged  of  when  the  mayor  publicly  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  actual  rateable  property  in  Port  Louis  was  something 
short  of  a  millioQ  sterling  to  that  aligned  to  it  in  the  then 
existing  assessment  roll. 

A  terrible  disappointment  took  place  when  the  time  for  the 
sugar  harvest  arrived.  The  crops,  from  which  so  much  was 
expected,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  rains  and  winds  during  and 
after  the  cyclone,  fell  so  far  Bhort  that  only  75,000  tons  were 
actually  realised,  instead  of  the  hoped-for  amount  of  150,000. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  fever  abated,  but  it  was  greatly 
feared  that  with  the  intense  heat  of  summer  it  would  again 
raise  its  malignant  head. 

In  December  very  warm  discussions  took  place  as  to  the 
reduction  of  the  salaries  of  all  the  Grovemment  officials,  with 
no  reault. 

The  year  186d  began  with  hopes  that  a  favourable  change 
might  take  place  in  the  fortunes  of  the  colony,  so  long  crushed 
by  troubles  of  all  kinds.  Serious  financial  difficulties  were, 
however,  still  to  be  encoimtered.  The  expenditure  of  Govern- 
ment was  expected  to  be  barely  met  by  the  revenue,  yet  the 
inofficial  members  of  the  Council  refused  consent  even  to  a  con- 
ditional reduction  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  establishments.  Re- 
course was  necessarily  obliged  to  be  had  to  further  taxation, 
and  a  draft  ordinance  was  passed  to  increase  the  revenue  by 
new  stamp  duties. 
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in  marcu  various  imponani  oraioaDcea  uevame  luw. 
Amongat  others  wae  one  compelling  all  ships  carrying  more  than 
ten  passengers  to  he  provided  with  a  life  boat,  two  buoys,  and 
all  necessaries  for  use,  before  putting  to  aea.  In  case  of  neglect, 
a  fine  was  to  be  inflicted,  not  exceeding  lOOL  if  the  fault  of  the 
owners,  or  50t.  if  with  the  master.  The  game-Iawa  were  amended, 
and  every  person  carrying  arms  was  compelled  to  have  a  license 
under  penalty.  Stringent  laws  were  put  in  force  to  check 
cruelty  to  animals,  for  the  Indians,  who  have  so  little  r^ard  for 
human  life,  are,  as  a  rule,  exceedingly  cruel  to  dumb  animals. 

Sanitary  taxes  continued  very  high,  as  a  lai^  establishment 
was  obliged  to  be  kept  up  to  relieve  the  immense  amount  of 
distress,  and  with  that  it  was  with  difficulty  the  still  increasing 
poor  could  be  assisted. 

Iteporta  were  brought  about  this  time  of  valuable  gold  fields 
supposed  to  have  been  discovered  near  Natal,  and  attempts 
were  made  to  get  up  a  party  to  proceed  thither,  but  fiiiled. 

A  petition  was  presented  to  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture, 
praying  for  a  reduction  of  the  judicial  rate  of  interest  from 
nine  and  twelve  per  cent,  to  seven,  as  a  boon  to  the  planters 
and  merchants,  to  lessen  the  speculative  tone  engendered  by 
exorbitant  rates  of  interest;  for  various  reasons,  however,  it 
was  not  complied  with. 

In  April,  letters  were  received  from  Earl  Granville  on  the 
sanitary  condition  of  Port  Louis,  stating  that  the  eminent 
engineer,  Mr.  Bazalgette,  had  been  appointed  to  make  a  survey 
of  tlie  city,  and  report  as  to  the  practicability  of  underground 
drainage. 

The  same  mail  brought  news  of  the  death  of  Mr.  James 
Morris,  in  I^ondon,  who  had  been  appointed  Commissioner 
for  the  colony  at  the  Paris  and  Dublin  Exhibitions,  and  who  had 
served  as  General  Government  Agent  for  sixteen  years :  his 
loss  was  much  regretted. 

In  June  a  revival  of  the  question  of  Sericiculture,  or  silk- 
growing,  took  place.  Numerous  letters  were  written  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  Arte  and  Sciences,  and  it  was  again  shown  beyond  a 
doubt  that  silk  might  be  profitably  raised  to  a  considerable 
amoimt  in  the  colony :  but  with  as  little  result  as  formerly. 
The  manufacture  of  various  fibres  was  also  again  brought  for- 
waid,  particularly  of  the  various  kinds  of  aloes  with  which  the 
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country  aboundB.  The  esperiment  is  being  made  at  Petite 
Kividre,  where  a  amall  manufactuie  is  eatablisbed  for  the  con- 
version of  aloe  fibre  into  cordage.  To  be  made  profitable,  the 
aloes  will  require  cultivation  on  a  large  Bcalo,  and  good  eteam 
machinery  will  be  necessary ;  but  labour  \&  so  dear  that  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  it  can  ever  prove  a  success  in  Mauritius.  There  would  be  no 
cause  for  doubt  if  they  could  compel  all  the  unemployed  and 
almost  starving  Indiaos  to  work  for  reasonable  wages  ;  but  that 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  great  difficulties  under  which  the 
colony  labours.  As  to  the  capability  of  the  soil  for  producing 
aloes  in  as  great  quantities  as  could  be  required,  there  need  be 
no  question  of  that ;  and  many  a  plain,  now  waste  land,  unfit 
for  cane  or  other  culture,  could  be  planted  with  these  hardy 
fibre-producing  plants. 

Despatches  were  received  &om  Downing  Street,  fising  the 
amount  of  troops  decided  on  by  the  British  G-ovemment  to  be 
kept  in  Mauritius.  The  following  ta^ile  will  show  of  what  the 
force  is  to  be  composed : — 

AitillaTj  BnUraj  .        .        .  1 06  of  nil  laiikit, 

Engiaeera' Corpv  ...          98          „ 

Infantry  Bcgimout  ...  898 

HofpiUl  Corpa  ...            4          „ 

To  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  40i.  per  man  for  infantry,  and  70/.  for 
artillery  and  engineers,  the  same  as  the  Austr^ian  rate. 

No  Bishop  having  been  appointed  since  the  departure  of 
Bishop  Ryan  in  1868,  the  Kev.  S.  G.  Hatchard  was  at  length 
installed  as  Lord  Bishop  of  Mauritius  and  the  DependencieB,  and 
in  July  arrived  with  Mrs.  Hatchard  and  family. 

Though  apparently  a  change  for  the  better  took  place  in 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  Island,  the  death-rate  was  still 
heavy.  During  the  year  1869,11,495  deaths  were  registered, 
at  least  half  of  them  firom  fever. 

Considerable  progress  was  made  in  the  manufocture  of  sugar 
by  the  use  of  Dr.  Icery's  process,  though  a  great  decline  in 
the  amount  of  sugar  raised  was  inevitable  from  the  great 
mortality  of  late  years,  and  the  comparatively  few  Indian  im- 
migrants introduced.  In  the  course  of  this  year  many  import- 
ant draft  ordinances  were  passed,  besides  those  above  mentioned. 
Imprisonment  for  debt  was  abolished ;  the  illegal  practice  of 
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medicine  and  surgtiiy  prevented ;  the  sale  of  poiaons  and  other 
mattere  relative  to  pharmacy  regulated  ;  the  extension  of  the 
powers  of  the  District  Conrt«  allowed  ;  measures  taken  for  the 
prevention  and  punishment  of  arson ;  extension  of  relief  for 
distressed  seamen  ;  a  central  rum  warehouse  established,  &c 

The  number  of  bankruptcies  and  consequent  sales  and  de- 
preciation of  valuable  property  were  mui^  less  frequent  in 
1869  than  in  the  two  previous  years.  The  CrWit  Foncier  of 
Mauritius,  Limited,  was  gradually  growing  into  importance ;  its 
large  capital  was  securely  employed  and  its  afialrs  prosperous, 
while  its  utility  to  agricultute  and  British  capitalists  was  daily 
more  appreciated.  Taken  altogether,  the  year  1870  opened 
with  feirer  prospects  in  many  ways  than  had  been  seen  since  the 
banning  of  the  terrible  epidemic  In  February  1870  the 
colony  was  shocked  by  the  announcement  of  the  death  of  the 
recently  installed  Lord  Bishop,  After  barely  two  days  of  illness 
from  fever,  death  had  ensued  before  any,  save  those  near  him, 
knew  of  his  illness ;  just  when  he  was  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
the  spiritual  requiremeuta  of  his  diocese,  and  becoming  inti- 
mate with  the  various  congregations  in  the  Island. 

Continuous  dry  weather  at  this  time  excited  great  fears  in 
the  public  mind  as  to  the  coming  crops,  and  the  subject  of 
irrigation  was  brought  before  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture.  A 
plan  was  projected  for  directing  the  waters  of  the  Mare  aux 
Vacoas,  in  the  centre  of  the  Island,  to  the  plains  below.  The 
original  plan  appears  to  have  involved  a  very  large  outlay,  with 
scarcely  adequate  results,  but  it  is  likely  it  may  eventually  be 
adopted  in  a  modified  form.  The  subjects  of  preserving  the 
forests  and  re-wooding  the  country  were  again  hotly  discussed  in 
Council,  and  draft  ordinances  were  brought  forward,  but  none 
were  unanimously  received. 

Proposals  were  made  for  connecting  Mauritius  with  the 
various  ports  on  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Gape  of  G-ood  Hope 
by  submarine  telegraph,  a  scheme  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the 
colony  at  large.  It  was,  however,  negatived  for  the  time ;  but 
hopes  were  held  out  that  by  the  time  the  company  was  formed 
in  Europe  the  Island  would  be  in  a  condition  to  meet  its  share 
of  the  expeiLse. 

In  April,  a  despatch  was  received  from  Lord  Granville  relative 
to  the  report  of  Mr.  Bazalgette  on  the  underground  drainage. 
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Most  violent  oppoBition  to  the  project  was  manifested  by  a  large 
portion  of  the  community ;  in  fact,  they  went  so  far  as  to  petition 
the  Queen  against  it.  One  plea  urged  was  that  the  turning  up 
of  all  the  ground  in  the  city,  ao  long  saturated  from  the  drains, 
would  be  iatal  to  the  public  health ;'  and  also  on  account  of  the 
heavy  expense  it  would  incur.  Year  after  year  this  goes  on,  and 
little  is  done  to  get  rid  of  the  pestilential  gutters  and  drains 
in  use,  not  to  speak  of  other  nuisances ;  meanwhile  death  is 
reaping  a  heavy  harvest  while  the  people  are  quarrelling  as  to 
how  the  city  shall  be  cleansed,  and  no  one  seems  able  to  propose 
any  feasible  plan  that  will  solve  the  difficulty. 

It  having  been  at  last  decided  that  the  visit  of  H.R.H.  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  bo  long  delayed  on  account  of  the  epidemic, 
Bhould  positively  take  place  in  1S70,  great  preparations  were 
made  to  receive  the  first  Prince  of  royal  English  blood  that  had 
ever  approached  these  shores.  News  was  brought  that  in  May 
the  royal  visitor  might  be  expected.  A  Conmiittee,  styled  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh's,  was  appointed ;  horses  were  sent  for  from 
the  Cape,  wines  and  provisions  from  Europe ;  Government 
House  was  furbished  up ;  the  streets  newly  macadamised ;  paint 
and  whitewash  everywhere ;  triumphal  arches  constructed ;  and 
amuBements  of  all  sorts  planned.  The  members  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences  agreed  to  get  up  an  eihibition  of 
the  various  products  of  the  Island,  and  all  was  excitement  and 
anticipation. 

By  the  April  mail  the  Flag  arrived,  selected  for  Mauritius  by 
the  Xaval  Authorities  of  Great  Britain.  It  consists  of  a  blue 
ensign,  in  the  fly  of  which  is  a  shield  quartered  severally  with 
a  ship,  three  cane  plants,  s  key,  and  a  star  rising  from  the 
ocean.  The  motto  is  '  Stella  clavisque  maris  Indlcis.'  It  was 
intended  to  first  unfurl  this  flag  on  welcoming  His  Boyal  High- 
ness to  Mauritius  when  landing  from  the  '  Galatea.' 

The  Duke  was  at  this  time  being  f%ted  at  Ceylon ;  and  the 
May  mail  brought  the  news  that  the  august  visitor  would  arrive 
about  the  16th. 

The  whole  place  was  in  a  flutter ;  the  shops  were  gay  with 

>  Query — Would  Dot  the  leaving  that  satiirat«d  Bsbaoil  be  BtiU  more  fatal  than 
hBTing  it  turned  ont  and  done  with  for  erer  ?  Is  it  not  daily  doing  mischief  Then 
the  maphitie  rapoors  it  engenders  are  forced  into  the  atmosphere  through  ths 
open  drains? 
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tinery  tor  ttie  commg  letes ;  ana  most  unusual  bustle  pervadixl 
everywhere. 

Sad  diBappointment  was  experienced' when  the  18th  axrived, 
but  bo  Prince.  Day  after  day  passed,  and  Her  Majesty's  loyal 
Mauritian  subjects  began  to  fear  that  all  the  addresses  and 
speeches  prepared  for  royal  ears  were  vain,  and  that  some  cause 
had  again  turned  the  '  Oalatea '  from  their  port.  The  spirits 
of  the  people  were  still  further  depressed  by  the  death,  on  the 
23rd,  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  Legislative  Coimcil,  the 
Hon.  H.  Koenig,  a  distinguished  veteran  of  the  Mauritius  bar. 

Every  day  the  programme  for  the  Duke's  entertainment  was 
changed ;  and  it  was  not  till  about  1 1  a.m.  on  the  24th  that 
the  Union  Jack  on  Signal  Mount  announced  the  approach  of 
the  '  Galatea.'  At  4.30  F.u.  she  anchored,  and  after  a  salute 
from  the  forts,  his  Excellency  the  Governor,  attended  by  his 
aid-de  camp,  Major  O'Brien,  extra  aid-de-camp  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  Mr.  Arthur  Barkly,  his  private  secretary,  repaired  on 
board  to  welcome  the  Prince.  The  same  evening  a  quiet 
lauding  was  effected ;  and  he  dined  with  the  Governor,  returning 
in  the  same  manner,  to  sleep  on  board. 

The  following  programme  will  show  the  arrangements  made 
by  the  committee  for  the  Prince's  welcome.  It  was  arranged 
on  the  supposition  of  his  arriving  on  the  20th  ;  but  being  dekyed 
four  days  later,  the  whole  had  to  be  somewhat  modified  to  com- 
press it  into  a  shorter  apace  of  time. 

1870. 

May  20. — Friday.     Arrived. 
„     21. — Saturday.    Lauds  officially    at    noon — Levee    at 
B. — In  the  evening  Lady  Barkly's  reception. 


23. — Monday.  Laying  of  foundation-stone  of  the  Me- 
teorological Observatory  at  twelve  o'clock — 
Botanical  Gardens  at  Famplemousses  at  1  f.h. 
Evening — Municipal  banquet. 

24. — Tuesday.     Queen's  Levee — Regatta — State  dinner. 

25. — Wednesday.  Morning  concert — Queen's  ball  in 
the  evening. 

26. — Thursday.     Chasae  at  Fressanges. 

27. — Friday.  Ckasse  at  and  return  from  Fressanges — 
Masonic  Ball. 
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May  28. — Saturday.     Bacee — Theatre  in  the  evening. 

„     29.— Sunday. 

„     30. — Monday.  Mab^bourg — Entertainments  by  tbe  86th 
R.C  J).  Regiment. 

„     31. — Tuesday.     Exhibition — Cricket  ball. 
June    1. — Wednesday.     Departure  for  Boia  Sec 

„      2. — Thursday.     Chaeae  at  Bois  Sec. 

„      3. — Friday.     Lawn  party  at  Reduit 

„      4. — Saturday.     Departure. 

Numerous  addresses  were  also  presented  to  the  Prince. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  tbe  place  to  conunent  on  how  the 
arrangements  were  carried  out ;  suffice  It  to  say,  His  Royal 
HigbnesB  expressed  himself  greatly  pleased  with  his  visit  to 
Mauritius. 

Tbe  last  few  days  were  all  hurry  and  bustle,  for  His  Excellency 
and  fiimily  were  on  the  point  of  leaving  for  England,  hie  term 
of  office  having  expired. 

On  the  3rd  of  June,  by  the  Mail  Bteamer,  Sir  H.  Barkly,  his 
lady  and  daughter,  left  Maoritius,  taking  with  them  regrets 
irom  all  claaseB,  not  only  for  his  zeal  and  incessant  application 
to  business,  and  hie  earnest  endeavours  to  promote  tbe  welfare 
of  the  colony,  but  for  the  kindliness  and  warmth  of  feeling 
shown  in  the  trials  the  Island  had  passed  through  during  his 
administration.  It  is  only  necessary  to  mention  the  inunda- 
tion of  1865,  the  fevers  of  1867,  1868,and  1869,  and  the  hurri- 
canes of  1868,  to  recall  tbe  many  acts  of  sympathy  by  which  the 
Governor  testified  his  feelings  for  the  people  under  his  tem- 
porary rule. 

When  the  Mail  steamer  had  left  tbe  harbour,  she  was  followed 
by  tbe  '  Oalat^a,'  slowly  steaming  away  from  the  shores  of 
Mauritius,  putting  an  end  to  the  short-lived  gaiety,  and  leaving 
Port  Louis  to  sink  back  to  its  normal  dulness. 

The  following  day,  His  Honour,  Brigadier-Qeneral  E.  S. 
Smytiie,  senior  officer  commanding  the  troops  in  Mauritius, 
was  Bwom  in  as  officer  administering  the  government,  until 
such  time  as  the  new  Governor,  Mr.  Arthur  Gordon,  should 
arrive. 

February  21,   1871,  the  Hon.   Arthiu'  Hamilton  Gordon, 
C.M.G.,  landed  in  Maiuitius,  and  assumed  the  Governorship  of  , 
the  colony. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

BRIEF  SUMMARY  OF  THE  GEOGRAPHY  OF  MAUBITIUS,  ITS 
DEPENDENCIES,  CIVIL  AND  MILITARY  STATISTICS,  VABtOUS 
IKDUaTSIES,  COMMESCE,  fc. 

The  Geogmphy  of  MnaritioB— lis  Ph;!>i«sl  Aspect  nod  Climate —Its  D^pendi-odea 
— Account  of  8«;chelleB— lDt«rnftl  CJommuDiciition— Post  Offics  and  Foreign 
Telegraph  Scheme— Hackne/  Conches,  &c — Defences,  Hilitar;,  Police  and 
Navul — Monej.  Weights,  and  Measure — Banks — CrMiC  Foncier,  S^. — The 
viuious  Industries  of  Mnnriti as— Foreign  Commerce — DeeadeDce  of  Commeicial 
ASiirs  generally. 

The  Island  of  MauritiiiB  lies  just  within  the  I'ropics,  of 
irregular  shape ;  at  its  greatest  length,  viz.  &om  Cape  Mal- 
heureux  to  Pointe  Dernis,  it  nieasures  39  miles,  and  at  its 
widest  part,  about  34  across,  though  from  the  coast  of  Petite 
Kivifere  to  Point  Quatre  Cocoe,  in  Flacq,  its  breadth  is  only  28 
miles. 

Its  distance  from  the  nearest  land  (Reunion)  is  about  115  miles ; 
from  Madagascar,  500 ;  Rodrignes,  300 ;  Seychelles,  915  ;  Cape 
Comorin,  2,000 ;  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope,  2,300  ;  the  nearest 
point  in  Australia  (Cape  Cuvier),  3,000;  nearly  11,000  from 
England,  vi&  the  Cape,  or  7,000  by  the  overland  route. 

It  possesses  an  area  of  about  700  square  miles,  giving  in 
exact  measurement  432,689  acres. 

The  physical  aspect  of  the  Island  is  in  general  picturesque, 
tiom  the  bold  and  grand  outlines  of  the  lofty  bills,  with  their 
peculiarly  formed  and  varied  summits.  The  north  is,  for  the 
most  part,  a  vast  plain,  covered  with  cane  lands,  and  the  centre 
an  elevated  plateau,  rising  to  above  1,500  feet  beyond  sea-level. 
From  this  elevation,  the  principal  mountain-ranges  diverge, 
and  the  land  descends  gradually  from  Curepipe  to  Grand  Port, 
The  eastern  side  presents  a  rich  and  well-cultivated  district. 

The  coast  is  deeply  indented  with  bays ;   but  there  are  only 
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three  safe  approaches  for  vessels — the  Harbour  of  Port  Louis, 
the  Ray  of  Qrand  Fort,  and  the  Bale  de  la  Kivi^e  Noire. 

Islands  are  very  numerous,  hut  all  small.  The  principal  are 
Isle  aux  Tonneliers,  near  Port  Louis,  connected  with  it  hy  a 
causeway,  on  which  stands  Fort  Q'eorge,  commanding  the 
entrance  to  the  harbour ;  the  Coin  de  Mire,  Isle  Platte,  Le 
Colombier,  Oabrielj  Isle  Sonde,  and  Isle  aux  Serpents,  to  the 
north  of  Mauritius;  Butte  il  I'Herbe  and  Isle  d'Ambre,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Kivi^  du  Bempart ;  Isle  aux  Cerfs  and  de« 
Koches,  near  Flacq ;  lalea  Marianne,  aux  Fouguets,  aux 
Vacoaa,  de  la  Passe,  aox  Singes,  and  des  Aigrettes,  near  Grand 
Port ;  and  on  the  coast  of  the  Rivi^e  Noire,  the  Isles  aux 
Foumeaux,  da  Mome,  and  des  B^tiers. 

There  are  three  principal  ranges  of  mountains.  The  first,  called 
the  Port  Louis  Group,  encircles  the  city,  extending  towards 
Famplemousses.  One  line  of  the  group  includes  Mountains 
Ory,  the  Pouce,  Peter  Both,  and  the  Callebasses  Mouotaios. 
One  spur  terminates  abruptly  in  the  cliffs  of  the  Signal  Moun- 
tain, above  the  western  surburb  of  Port  Louis ;  another,  to  the 
east,  is  Petite  Montague,  surmounted  hy  the  Citadel,  and  rising 
from  the  great  plain  of  the  Champ  de  Mars ;  behind  it  lies  the 
Montague  des  PrStres,  and  de  rEmbrasure ;  and,  still  farther,  the 
Montague  Longue,  de  Kipaille,  and  the  Nouvelle  D^oouverte. 
The  principal  elevations  of  this  group,  according  to  French 
authorities,  are:  Peter  Both,  2,874  feet;  Pouce,  2,707  feet; 
Montagne  Longue,  611  feet;  Signal  Mountain,  1,136  feet. 
Most  of  these  mountains  are  covered  only  with  rank  coarse  grass 
and  stunted  shrubs ;  a  few  are  wooded  to  their  summits. 

The  second  group  commences  with  the  Mountains  of  the 
Corps  de  Garde  and  those  of  the  Plaines  of  St.  Pierre ;  and  in 
this  chain  are  included  the  Trois  Mamelles  and  the  Rempart 
Mountains.  Between  these  mountains  lies  the  basin  of  the 
Riviere  du  Eempart,  and  almost  parallel  with  them  run  the 
Brise  de  Fer,  Tunarin,  and  Des  Vacoas  Mountains.  Those  of  the 
Terre  Rouge  shoot  off  into  Savane,  and  the  mountains  of  the 
Bivi^e  Noire  terminate  with  the  Mome  Brabant  and  Piton  de 
la  Fougue ;  the  Mountains  of  Savane  forming  the  southern 
extremity. 
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Peter  Both  by  28  feet;  the  Rempart  Mountains,  2,710  feet, 
Corps  de  Gajde,  2,525  feet ;  Savane,  2,429  feet ;  the  highest  of 
the  Troia  Mamelles,  2,340;  and  Mome  Brabant,  1,937  feet. 

The  third,  or  Boath-'we8t«ni  group,  extends  irom  Grand 
River,  SE.  to  the  centre  of  the  Island.  Various  spurs  run 
BOiithwards,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Cent  Gaulettes, 
Creoles,  Camisard,  Grand  Port,  Bambou,  Biable,  and  Feuilles. 

The  highest  of  these  are  the  Bambou,  2,204  feet ;  Grand 
Port,  1,703  feet;  and  Creoles,  1,286.  Those  near  the  coast  are 
mostly  rugged  and  barren,  while  the  mountains  towards  the 
interior  of  the  Island  are  well  wooded,  and  of  great  interest  to 
the  naturalist. 

There  are  often  elevations  not  included  in  these  groups,  all 
more  or  less  isolated ;  the  principal  of  which  are,  Le  Fiton  du 
Milieu  de  I'IsIe,  in  Moka ;  Fayence  and  Montague  Blanche,  in 
Flacq;  Le  Grand  and  Petit  Malabar,  La  Meule  a  Foin,  La 
Motte  &  Th^r^se,  Le  Piton,  La  Butte  dea  Papayeis,  and  Mounts 
Oret,  Mascal,  and  Candos.  A  chain  of  signal  stations  is 
established  round  the  Island,  the  principal  one  being  on  the 
Port  Louis  Mountain.  From  it  ships  can  be  seen  at  a  great 
distance ;  and  on  clear  days,  in  certain  states  of  the  atmosphere, 
Bourbon  is  said  to  be  visible.  On  it  is  a  time-ball  which  falls 
daily  at  one  o'clock,  very  exact  when  it  does  work,  but  not 
unfrequently  out  of  order.  A  telegraph  wire  connects  the 
station  with  the  Post  Office.  A  zigzag  path  has  been  cut  up 
the  east  face  of  the  mountain,  so  that  it  is  easily  ascended.  It 
well  repays  climbing,  if  only  for  the  fine  view  of  the  city  and 
harbour  it  affords,  and  the  pure  bracing  air,  so  invigorating 
when  once  the  base  of  the  mountain  is  scaled. 

Between  these  varied  groups  of  mountains  are  many  beauti- 
ful valleys.  In  the  first  group  is  the  Anse  Coiutois,  between 
Mount  Ory  and  Port  Louis ;  that  in  which  the  city  lies,  the 
upper  part  called  the  Vall^  of  the  Pouce  ;  the  Vallfe  Pitot,  and 
Vall^  des  Pr^tres,  beyond  the  Citadel  towards  Mount  Longue ; 
and  the  Vall^s  de  Peter  Both  and  La  Nicoli^re.  The  valleys 
of  the  second  group  of  mountatDs  are  little  worthy  of  notice ; 
but  in  the  third  group  are  the  Vallfe  des  Cent  Qaulettes,  com- 
prising a  large  part  of  the  district  of  Grand  Port,  well  watered 
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and  possessing  n  rich  soil,  and  greater  humidity  from  the  large 
quantity  of  rain  that  faWs  here  compared  with  the  rest  of  the 
Island.  The  Flaine  dee  HoUandais,  part  of  which  is  called 
Beau  Vallon,  was  the  site  of  the  first  Dutch  settlement.  Les 
Bambous  is  also  another  fine  valley  of  about  1,500  acres,  £c. 

The  centre  plateau,  comprising  the  districts  of  Moka  and 
Plaines  Wilhelms,  on  account  of  its  coolness,  especially  the 
latter,  is  rapidly  increasing  its  population.  It  is  principally  in 
these  districts  that  the  country  houses  of  merchants  and  others 
are  situated,  who  come  into  Port  I^ouis  by  rail  every  morning, 
returning  home  in  the  evening.  The  climate  at  Curepipe  and 
Vacoas  is  cool  early  and  late  in  the  day  (though  hot  at  noon) 
even  in  eummer,  and  is  positively  cold  in  winter,  which  can 
scarcely  be  said  of  Fort  Louis  at  any  time. 

Rivera. 

As  may  be  supposed  trom  so  much  mountain  and  table-land 
the  Island  is  abundantly  watered.  There  are  no  less  than  sixty 
rivers  and  streams  flowing  to  the  sea,  but  all  are  email ;  very 
many  cease  to  flow  in  dry  weather,  and  the  largest  are  only  full 
after  heavy  rains,  when  their  rise  is  so  rapid  as  often  to  occasion 
much  mischief — ^but  they  descend  to  their  ordinary  level  with 
equal  rapidity. 

Taking  the  first  group  of  mountains  as  the  first  watershed,  we 
have  the  Ruisseau  St.  Louis  running  through  the  city,  the 
Cr6)les,  Fouce,  La  Butte  &  Tomer,  des  Pucelles,  and  the 
Fanfaron ;  all  (except  the  latt«r,  where  the  docks  are)  filthy 
streams,  stagnant  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  most  fertile  sources 
of  malaria.  Then  the  rivers  Lataniers,  sacred  to  Indian  rites, 
Terre  Eouge,  SSche,  Tombeau,  and  Pamplemousses  drain  the 
north-western  slope ;  while  the  Rivi^es  du  Rempart,  Franjoise, 
and  Poste  du  Flacq  drain  the  other  slope. 

The  central  table-land  forms  a  second  watershed,  whence  flow 
the  Grande  Riviere  NW.  on  the  west,  and  Grande  Riviere  SE. 
on  the  east. 

From  the  third  group  the  Nyon,  Champagne,  des  Creoles  and 
de  la  Ghauz  rise. 

The  Black  River  and  Savane  Mountains  are  a  fourth  water- 
shed.    Their  south-eastern  slope  is  drained  by  the  Tabac,  du 
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flow  the  rivers  Noire,  du  Tamarin,  do  Remp&rt,  des  Galeta, 
DragoD,  Belle  Isle,  and  Petite  Bivi^e. 

Mares,  &c. 

There  are  several  natural  coUections  of  water,  which  take  the 
name  either  of  Bassins  or  Mares.  The  principal  of  these  is  the 
Grand  Bassin  among  the  monntfiinaofSavELne.  TheBassin  Blanc 
in  the  same  district  is  dry  during  a  part  of  the  year,  la,  Mare 
anx  Vacoas  is  shallow,  hut  haa  an  extent  of  nearly  two  square 
miles  in  rainy  weather,  feeding  many  small  streamB.  It  is  pur- 
posed to  utilise  its  waters  by  constructing  dams,  &c,  which 
will  be  a  boon  to  the  residents  near  it  in  diy  weather. 

In  Flacq  are  the  Maree  la  Boue,  St.  Amand,  aux  Fougferes, 
and  Lubines,  the  latter  near  the  sea,  and  influenced  by  the  tides. 

In  Grand  Port  are  large  mares,  but,  except  in  the  wet  season, 
they  are  only  insignificant  poob.  The  Mare  de  la  Violette  and 
Les  Mares  have  the  same  outlet  for  their  waters.  La  Mare  la 
Sablonni^re  covers  several  acres  in  the  rainy  season,  when  it  haa  a 
depth  of  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  places. 

In  the  district  of  Moka,  in  the  Quartiers  militaires,  are  the 
Mares  Delvoye  and  Bameau. 

Dvviai&m,  Tovme,  &e. 
Mauritius  is  divided  into  nine  districts,  viz. : — Port  Louis, 
PamplemouBses,    Riviere  du    Rempart,    Flacq,    Grand   Port, 
Savane,  Eividre  Noire,  Plaines  WilheknB,  and  Moka. 

Port  Louis. 

Its  greatest  length  is  five  and  a  half  miles  from  east  to  west, 
and  its  breadth  four  miles  from  north  to  south.  It  extends  from 
Grand  River  to  the  left  bank  of  Terre  Rouge  River.  Its  coast, 
including  indentations,  is  about  seven  miles.  The  principal 
places  are  Port  Louis,  aux  Pailles,  La  Grande  Sivi^e,  Roche 
BoJB,  and  La  Valine  des  PrStres. 

Port  Louis,  the  capital  of  Mauritius,  lies  in  the  NW.  of  the 
Island. 

Since  1S50,  it  has  been  placed  under  a  Municipal  Corpora- 
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tion,  conaiatJDg  of  a  mayor,  deputy-mayor,  and  sixteen  coun- 
cillors. 

Auz  Paillee  consists  principally  of  country  cottages  belonging 
to  persons  employed  in  the  city ;  and  there  are  numerous 
market  gardens  cultivated  by  Indians,  the  red  earth  of  which, 
when  well  watered,  being  singularly  fertile. 

At  Grande  Bivi^  are  the  lunatic  asylum  and  a  vagrant 
depot ;  and  a  suspension  bridge  spans  the  river. 

At  Roche  Bole  are  also  country  houses,  many  on  a  very 
diminutive  scale ;  but  all  the  gardens  are  uncared  for,  and  the 
whole  place  has  a  desolate  look  :  there  are  many  kilns  here  for 
burning  coral.  It  is  frequently  resorted  to  for  sea-bathing ; 
this  shore  being  better  adapted  for  that  purpose  than  any  other 
part  of  Port  Louis. 

At  the  last  census  the  city  had  a  population  of  74,128,  or 
7,413  persons  to  the  square  mile.  No  wonder  in  such  a  hot- 
bed that  an  epidemic  carried  off  so  many  thousands  I  It  has 
now  only  a  very  greatly  diminished  number  of  inhabitants.' 

It  is  thirteen  miles  from  N.  to  S.,  and  as  many  from  E.  to 
W.,  and  takes  its  name  from  the  Shaddock,  called  here  Pam- 
plemouBses.  The  coast  is  about  fifteen  miles  in  length,  entirely 
defended  1^  coral  reefe, 

It  is  divided  into  eight  cantons ;  viz.  Montague  Longue,  Le/* 
Fiton,  Peter  Both,  La  Hivi^re  des  Callebasses,  La  Villebagd^ 
Bois  Rouge,  Mapou,  and  Le  Tombeau. 

The  principal  places  are,  Pamplemousses,  La  Terre  Bouge, 
L' Arsenal,  La  Villebague,  Le  Trou  aux  Biches,  La  Grande 
Baie,  Ricbe  Terre,  Powder  Mills,  La  Pointe  auz  Piments. 

At  Pamplemousses  are  the  famous  Botanical  Gardens. 

Powder  Mills  has  an  orphan  asylum.  At  Biche  Terre  is  a 
large  nimnery. 

The  population  was  53,598,  or  615  persons  to  the  square  mile. 

Bivi&re  dw  RempaH. 
This  district  is  fourteen  miles  from  N.  to  S.  and  six  from  E. 
to  W.,  and  owes  its  name  to  the  principal  river  in  it. 

The  coast  is  deeply  indented,  but  has  no  harbour  for  large 

■  Tb«  populatioD  given  U  tajcen  ttom  the  Census  before  the  fpHlemie. 
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Piton,  La   Plaine,  St.  Cloud,  Kividre   du   Kempart,  and   la 
Flaine  des  Roches ;  all  having  villages  of  the  same  name. 
Population  19,331,  or  333  persons  to  the  square  mile. 

Flacq. 

This  district,  the  first  in  size,  and  third  in  population,  has 
an  area  of  113  square  miles.  It  acquired  its  oanie  from  the 
Dutch,  but  '  Flat '  can  only  apply  to  those  parts  near  the  sea. 
The  indentations  are  few,  and  the  coast-line  about  twenty  miles 
in  length. 

It  has  eight  cantons:  Flacq,  La  Mare  aux  Lubines,  Les 
Quatre  Cocos,  Trou  d'Eau  douce.  La  Riviere  Sdche,  La  Mare 
auz  Foug^res,  Les  Ttois  Ilots,  and  Camp  de  Masque. 

Formerly,  the  Poste  du  Flacq  was  the  principal  village,  but 
one  has  sprung  up  near  the  railway  station  which  is  now  the 
more  important,  and  where  the  district  court  is  held. 

Population  41,468,  or  367  persons  to  the  square  mile. 

Grand  Port. 

The  fine  hay  gives  its  name  to  this  district,  which  has  an 
area  of  1 1 2  square  miles. 

The  coast,  including  openings,  measures  twenty-nine  mites. 

It  has  seven  cantons :  Les  Mares  d' Albert,  Plein  Bois,  La 
Mare  du  Tabac,  Les  Cent«  Ctaulettes,  La  Rivi^e  la  Chauz,  La 
Riviere  des  Creoles  and  la  Cote. 

Population  35,564,  or  317  persons  to  the  square  mile. 

Savane. 

This  district  has  an  area  of  ninety-two  miles,  and  takes  its 
name  from  a  large  savannah  or  plain  in  its  eastern  district. 

It  has  a  coast-line  of  about  eighteen  miles,  which  is  prin- 
cipally devoid  of  reefs,  and  the  surf  breaks  direct  on  the  shore. 

There  are  only  two  cantons  :  La  Grande  and  La  Petite  Savane ; 
their  two  principal  places  are  Souillac  and  Jacotet. 

The  population  is  21,026,  giving  228  persons  to  the  square 
mile. 

Rivitre  Noire, 
One  of  the  largest  rivers  gives  the  name  to  the  district, 
which  has  an  area  of  about  ninety-four  square  miles. 
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There  are  several  bays  on  its  coast,  wliich,  inclading  tfiem,  is 
about  thirty-five  miles  in  length. 

It  is  divided  into  air  cantons :  La  Petite  Riviere  Noire,  La 
Plaine  St.  Pierre,  Le  Tamarin,  La  Rivi&re  Noire,  liC  C8teau 
Bapu,  and  Les  Gorges  du  Cap. 

The  principal  places  are  Hivi^e  Noire,  Tamarin,  Bamboo, 
Petite  Kivi^re  Noire,  and  Mome  Brabant. 

At  the  village  of  Bambou  axe  the  courts  of  the  district,  and 
stipendiary  magistrates,  police  station,  &c. 

Population  17,171,  or  182  persons  to  the  square  mjle. 

Plavnea  WilheVms, 

This  fine  district  has  an  area  of  about  Beventy  square  miles, 
and  derived  its  name  from  two  brothers,  Dutchmen,  who  settled 
here  in  1690. 

It  has  only  about  fourteen  miles  of  coast. 

It  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Flaines  Wilhelma,and  these 
are  again  subdivided  into  four  cantons :  La  Terre  Rouge,  Les 
Quatre  Bomes,  Le  Bassin,  and  Les  Vacoas  ;  and  the  principal 
places  are  Plaines  Wilbelms,  Le  Trou  au2  Cerfs,  Curepipe,  J^es 
Vacoas,  Petite  RiviSre. 

Population  28,014,  or  400  persons  to  the  square  mile. 

This  district  has  a  larger  number  of  Europeans  residing  in  it 
than  any  ot^er  in  the  Island. 

Moka. 
■    It  was  here  the  coffee  tree  was  planted  when  introduced  from 
Mocha,  in  Arabia,  and  thus  its  name. 

It  has  an  area  of  sixty-eight  square  miles,  but  no  coast,  as  it 
lies  between  the  districts  of  Port  Louis,  Flacq,  Plaines  Wilhelms, 
and  Grand  Port. 

It  has  six  cantons :  Les  Pailles,  Moka,  La  Terre  Rouge,  and 
the  Quartiers  Militaires ;  and  its  three  principal  places  are 
Moka,  Malagassy  Village,  and  R^duit.  The  latter  is  the  country 
residence  of  the  Governor.  The  former  has  both  Gatiiolic  and 
Protestant  churches;  and  Malagassy  Village  is  said  to  have 
been  formed  1^  a  number  of  natives  of  Madagascar,  who  escaped 
from  the  persecutions  to  which  the  professors  of  Christianity 
were  exposed  in  that  country. 

Population  17,704,  or  260  persons  to  the  square  mile. 
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Mauritius,  thougli  withia  the  Tropica,  enjoys  on  the  whole  a 
very  fair  climate,  and  were  the  sanitary  regulations  of  both  city 
and  cotmtry  well  carried  out,  it  might  be  a  very  healthy  one. 
The  sky  is  remarkably  clear,  and  except  in  hurricane  weath^ 
there  are  few  days  in  the  year  in  which  walking  is  impossible 
during  some  part  of  the  day. 

From  December  to  April  the  heat  is  intense  in  Fort  Louis, 
frequently  as  bad  by  night  as  by  day.  About  this  time  the 
evenings  and  mornings  begin  to  cool  a  little,  and  by  the  middle 
of  May,  the  heat  is  bearable ;  and  till  November  the  climate  is 
fine,  with  occasional  exceptions.  There  is  a  vast  difference  in 
the  country,  on  the  Plainee  Wilhelma'  side  especially.  There 
the  temperature  varies  many  degrees  from  that  of  Port  Louis : 
the  nights  are  cool  even  in  summer,  and  in  winter,  on  the 
heights  of  Curepipe  and  Vacoas,  a  fire  is  welcome ;  a  luxury 
rarely  to  be  procured,  as  there  are  only  two  or  three  grates,  I 
believe,  in  the  Island.  It  should  be  stated  that  such  articles 
(so  suggestive  of  pleasant  evenings  at  home)  would  be  but 
superfluities  in  other  than  the  above-mentioned  districts.  I 
give  the  following  note,  the  result  of  a  series  of  observations 
made  at  Powder  Mills,  a  few  miles  from  Port  Louis.  The  mean 
annual  height  of  the  thermometer  for  the  year  at  sunrise  was 
70°,  in  the  afternoon  86%  and  at  sunset  72°;  the  maximum 
was  90°,  and  the  minimiun  61°  5'.  This,  I  should  think,  would 
be  a  fair  average  for  Fort  Louis,  Pamplemousses,  and  Flaoq ;  eo 
it  may  be  well'  seen  how  little  the  residents  in  these  districts 
require  any  artificial  heat  in  their  dwellings. 

The  hurricane  season  in  Mauritius  extends  from  about  the 
beginning  of  December  to  the  middle  of  April,  And  the  cyclones, 
so  dreaded  by  mariners,  and  often  so  destructive  to  life  and 
property,  range  from  about  8°  to  30°  S.  latitude.  There  are 
certain  signs  by  which  their  approach  is  indicated,  thus  giving 
warning  to  masters  of  vesHels  and  others  to  prepare  for  the 
coming  storm — a  felling  barometer,  sombre  atmosphere,  the 
clouds  of  a  yellowish  grey  shade,  sultry  oppressive  weather,  an 
irregular  wind,  and  generally  rain  in  fitful  gusts. 

In  general,  on  the  eve  of  the  storm,  the  mountains  are  misty, 
white  clouds  are  detached  from  a  black  ground,  and  chase  each 
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other  Tiolently.  At  sunset  the  sky  looks  coppery ;  squalls  from 
the  SE.  are  followed  by  sudden  calms.  The  barometer  sensibly 
lowers,  and  if  the  squalla  become  stronger  and  more  frequent, 
a  cyclone  is  pretty  sure  to  foUow.  The  roaring  of  the  wind  is 
80  loud  during  one  of  tiiese  storms  that  the  growling  of  the 
thunder  is  almost  unheard.  It  is  rarely  that  cyclones  pass  ov%r 
Mauritius  for  two  consecutive  years,  though  it  is  an  exceptional 
case  when  it  does  not  get  the  fag  end  of  one  or  more.  The 
yeara  which  pus  without  sharp  storms  may  be  marked  with  a 
black  letter,  for  they  are  as  a  rule  most  unhealthy,  and  have 
but  too  often  been  visited  by  some  dire  disease. 

Slight  shocks  of  earthquake  have  been  occasionally  felt  here, 
but  I  am  not  aware  that  they  were  ever  accompanied  with 
damage. 

The  longest  days  are  at  the  December  solstice,  and  the  shortest 
at  the  June  solstice.  The  length  of  the  longest  day  from  sun- 
rise to  sunset  is  thirteen  hours  twelve  minutes ;  the  shortest, 
ten  hours  forty-eight  minutes.  The  difference  of  time  between 
the  observatories  of  Greenwich  and  Port  Louis  is  three  hours 
forty-nine  minutes  6fty-eight  seconds,  the  latter  of  course  in 
advance  of  the  former. 

Hail,  though  it  very  rarely  &II3,  yet  does  sometimes  fall  in 
Mauritius,  principally  in  the  district  of  Grand  Port. 

There  has  been  no  active  volcano  here  within  the  memory  of 
man,  though  the  continuous  streams  of  lava  found  all  over  the 
Island,  that  once  flowed  to  the  sea  in  every  direction  from  the 
craters  formerly  active,  show  that  the  eruptions  must  have  been 
on  the  grandest  scale.  In  the  sister  isle  of  Bourbon  is  a  volcano 
constantly  in  eruption. 

The  prevailing  wind  in  Mauritius  is  the  SE.  trade  wind ;  from 
the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  October  it  blows  chiefly 
from  SE.  and  ESE.,  passing  occa^onaUy  to  N.  and  NW, 
During  the  rest  of  the  year  it  is  chiefly  from  ESE.  to  ENE. ;  as 
a  general  rule,  it  veers  from  SE.  to  E.,  NNW.,  and  W.,  veering 
seldom  in  the  contrary  direction.  When  the  wind  sets  in  from 
theW.,  or  the  'vent  du  large,'  everyone  is  complaining,  migrames 
and  nervous  complaints  are  jKevalent. 

The  rains  are  very  irregiUar :  in  some  years  genial  showers 
fall  during  most  months,  rendering  the  whole  Island  fertile,  and 
spreading  verdure  to  the  mountain   smnmits,  and  a  pleasing 
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murmur  of  content  spreads  through  the  land,  in  anticipation  of 
good  crops,  on  which  the  whole  prosperity  of  the  place  depends ; 
in  other  years,  such  heavy  incessant  torrente  fall  (especially 
in  those  visited  by  hurricanes),  that  the  canes  imbibe  too  much 
moisture, and  their preciouBJuice  is  deteriorated.  Badasthisis, 
it  is  comparatively  trifling  to  the  mischief  done  in  the  frequent 
long  droughts,  when  months  pass,  and  scaroely  more  rain  falls 
than  suffices  to  keep  trees  and  canes  alive.  Eveiy  shade  of 
grass  dries  up,  and  the  heavy  look  of  care  in  the  face  of  every 
planter  you  meet  but  too  well  accords  with  the  dreary  aspect 
of  nature. 

Then,  again,  the  rainfall  differs  greatly  in  various  parts  of 
the  Island  ;  near  the  forest  lands,  steady  regular  rains  fall,  and 
the  crops  are  fine ;  whereas  to  the  north  eveiything  is  parched  up 
for  want  of  rain,  and  there  is  no  means  of  irrigation. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  difference  of  the  rainfeU 
for  a  series  of  years,  as  figured  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Meteoro- 
logical Society  ;  taking  Cluny  in  Grand  Port  as  the  masimiim, 
Labourdonnais  in  Bivi^re  du  Rempart  as  the  medium,  and  Port 
Louis  as  the  minimum. 


Cldst 

LABOnSDO.VHAUl 

n»rr  LOUIS 

InobM 

IHllM 

iBdM 

Total  fall  in  1889  .       .       .        . 

139-87 

63-78 

54-fi7i 
6il8 

1866 

183-74 

T0-4S 

188T 

141-23 

66-99 

36-970 

1866 

129-42 

«IM 

20-7*1 

186S 

193-49 

8768 

44-787 

1864 

122-48 

(738 

24-147 

1863 

147-09 

70-72 

S3-430 

1862 

122-64 

6a-28 

28-397 

The  '  monthly  means  of  the  barometer,  dry  and  wet  bulb  ther- 
mometers, dew  point,  elastic  force  of  vapour,  relative  humidity, 
amount  of  cloud,  and  force  of  wind,'  during  the  year  1869,  aa 
published  in  the  Blue  Book,  will  give  a  fiiir  general  idea  of  the 
average  of  the  above  meteorological  features,  in  years  when  t^ei^ 
are  no  hurricanes  and  a  small  rainfall.  This  table  has  been 
derived  from  the  four  observations  taken  daily  at  3.30  a.m. 
9.30  A.M.  3.30  p,  M.  and  9.30  p.m.  The  highest  and  lowest 
reading  of  the  dry  and  wet  bulb  thermometers  are  obtained 
from  self-registering  thermometers ; — ■ 
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The  mean  bdgbt  of  th*  tMroDMUr  for  the  jew  was     31)'084 
Higheit  reading  (cairectsd)  of  barometer         .         .   30'372  at  9J  i.v.  Aug.  8 
Lowest  „  „  .        .  29717  at  i\  f.m.  Feb  7 

Maan  daily  barometrii;  oaciUaCion   .  .        .     0*  60 

Mean  temperature  of  year 79'     S° 

Highest  nading  of  nazinnm  dij  bulb  tber.  in  ahade  93'    2°  Feb.  1 9  <  „ 

Lowaat        „  minimnm        ,.  „  67'    e''Aiig.28r*'*^ ''^■^ 

Htgheat  reading  of  maziDnun  wet  bnlb         „  83'    0°Jan.2S  ^ 

Lo\reit        „  minimiim        „  „  67-    fl^Aug.?     "*°K*  »*' 

Hidieet  dew  point  (from  the  eix-hoorlj  obs^ratioiu)  77'    7°  Jan.  26 1  „  _ 

l«.»i      .,  „  „         is-   o-A.g.e)""*"'"^ 

Higbeat  tetuion  of  vaponi "949  Jan.  S 1 

Loweet                   , -847  Ang.st  ^"S" '""'^ 

Highsat  ralative  humidity  (1-0  —  oompl.  aaL)          .  -86fi  Feb.  2 1 

Z..                  „                    „     .        .         .        .  -.lOD.cl.l'^"""'" 

Rainfall  during  the  yeai                  ,        .         .        .  64'63S  inchat. 

Greateat  fUl  in  tweDty-tour  houn  ....  S'OO  inchea. 

Number  ofdays  on  which  rnio  fell          ...  120 

DepeTtdendea  of  Mav/riiMis. 

The  following  iBlanda  are  reckoned  in  the  Dependencies  of 
Mauritius,  and  receive  supplies  of  all  sorts  &om  it. 

There  are  many  other  small  islands,  hut  mostly  barren  rocks. 
Some  are  merely  coral  atolls,  notably  ao  the  Coamoledo  group. 
The  two  small  islands,  St.  Paul  and  AmBterdam,  so  far  south  as 
37°  and  38"  S.  lat,  78°  E.  long.,  also  form  part  of  the  depen- 
dencies of  Mauritius,  though  seldom  visited,  except  by  the 
whalers  of  the  Southern  Seas. 

From  the  six  islands  great  quantities  of  cocoa-nut  oil  are  sent 
yearly  to  Mauritius,  and  salted  fish  from  tbe  St.  Brandon  Isles 
and  Eodrigues.  Our  American  whalemen  cruise  constantly  in 
the  waters  near  these  islands,  and  numbers  of  vessels  are 
annually  laden  with  the  spoils  of  the  monster  sperm  whales 
found  in  this  vicinity.  The  whole  of  the  islands  have  danger- 
ous reefs  near  them,  compelling  the  most  careful  navigation  when 
approaching  them.  Many  a  fine  vessel  has  come  to  grief  on 
these  treacherous  rocks,  and  has  bad  to  be  abandoned,  an  utter 
wreck. 

Curious  and  valuable  marine  and  land  shells  abound,  and 
might  easily  be  procured  if  the  fishermen  could  be  induced  to 
take  a  little  trouble  in  collecting  them.  St.  Brandon  is  noted 
for  the  beautiful  scarlet  coral,  the  Tvhifora  mtmcn. 
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iSftveen 

Itatveen 

or  St  Brandon  lale«.  } 

IS  ISandie  S7 

60   Oandeo 

0 

Flahing. 

siiteen  in  Diimber.      J 

Agal*g».        .        .        . 

10  SO 

ee  80 

iCocoa-nnt 

Cortiyy    .         .        .        - 

7  30 

60  so 

^Uo. 

The      Pwho.     B«uiho«.t 
tveotj-fiTe  in  number.  1 

3  lOund 

6  2S 

71  46  and  73 

0 

DiUo. 

Solomon's  or  Onia  Me.   . 

B  17  and 

6  S3 

71   13  and  73 

IS 

jMttoand 
I  vood-cnUiDf. 

Nelnn  IiUnd  or  Sigoor  . 

e  41 

73  23 

Troia  Frtres     . 

a    6  and 

6  10 

71  34  and  71 

38 

DiUo. 

EbcIs  kiDx.twoin  nninber. 

«  10  and 

6  15 

71   21  and  71 

24 

Isle  >u  Danger         .        . 

8  33 

71   17 

The  Sii  Utands        .        . 

6  39 

71  20iind71 

27 

Ditto. 

Diwo  Oaccia   . 

70    0 

73    0  and  73 

0 

Ditto. 

19  41 

63  23 

Various. 
Cotton  and 

Haiie. 
Oranges, 
Coffee  and 

The  BejcheUee,  thirty.-l 

Ave  or  thirt^-ux  m  ^ 
QDmber.                      J 

3  43  and 

6  4G 

66  13  and  66 

10 

the  Coco  de 

[Mer. 

fouror  five  Jn  number,  f 

9  GOand  10    0 

38  3Sand4S  41 

Providence       . 

B  12 

61   10 

Fishing. 

A>10TB       .... 

10     9 

47  48 

DiSo. 

Ixle  Si.  Pierre 

9  18 

fiO  S3 

Ditto. 

Assuroption      . 

9  44 

40  34 

Ditto. 

Aldabr*  .... 

9  33 

46  50 

DiUo. 

The   AmiiHOtJe,   Bewn-i 
leen  in  number.            1 

40  61  and 

e  16 

63  66  and  53  43 

( C.K!oa-nnt 
1  plantations. 

The  most  important  of  all  the  groups  is  that  of  the  Seychelles. 
I  have  always  had  a  great  wish  to  visit  it,  but  have  hitherto 
been  unable  to  acconiplish  it.  The  few  notices  of  the  iahmde  I 
have  met  with  are  eo  scanty,  that  I  gladly  avail  myself  of  the 
permission  to  use  some  notes  lent  me  by  my  good  friend  the 
Hon.  Swinboume  Ward,  made  at  the  time  he  was  Civil  Com- 
missioner at  MahS.  These  notes  are  very  copious,  especially  on 
the  natural  history  of  the  Seychellra  (on  which  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  touch,  except  very  lightly.)  And  it  is  to  them  I 
am  indebted  for  the  information  now  given.  The  group  con- 
stituting the  Seychelles  Archipelago  waa  discovered  by  the 
Portngtiese,  but  not  thought  worth  their  occupation.  It  waa 
taken  possession  of  by  the  French  in  1742,  and  it  was  named 
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Lea  Isles  des  Labourdonnais ;  but  later  the  name  was  changed 
to  that  of  Seychelles,  after  Viscoimt  H^rault  de  Seychelles.  lu 
1792  they  were  captured  by  the  Britiah  man-of-war  '  Orpheus,' 
under  Captain  Newcombe.  The  French  commandant  capitu- 
lated, and  was  allowed  to  retire  with  the  honourB  of  war.  How- 
ever, as  Captain  Newcombe  could  not  remain  to  take  possession, 
he  requested  the  French  officer  to  continue  his  governorship 
imder  the  British  Sag.  This  curious  arrangement  actually  took 
place,  and  lasted  for  some  years.  The  French  still  kept  a  sort 
of  hold  there,  and  it  was  not  till  the  peace  in  1814  that  the 
Seychelles  was  definitely  ceded  to  Britain. 

Shortly  after  this  period  these  islands  attained  a  high  degree 
of  prosperity.  Large  quantities  of  cotton  were  grown  of  the 
finest  quality,  and  many  fortunes  were  made.  A  great  change 
however  took  place  in  1827,  when  America  began  to  fill  the 
European  markets  with  her  cotton ;  prices  lowered,  and  the 
trade  gradually  dwindled  away. 

Mah^  the  principal  of  the  group,  named  after  Labourdonnais, 
is  about  seventeen  nules  long.  Only  the  littoral,  and  a  portion  of 
the  south  of  the  Island,  are  available  for  purposes  of  agriculture ; 
the  rest  being  a  series  of  lofty  mountains,  of  granite  formation, 
the  <  Mome  Blanc '  rising  to  the  height  of  2,000  feet.  In  the 
interstices  of  the  enormous  granite  boulders  and  on  the  plateaux 
grow  fine  timber  trees. 

The  town  of  Port  Victoria  overlooks  a  fine  harbour,  extending 
four  miles  each  way,  enclosed  on  all  sides  but  the  north  by  a 
chain  of  small  islets,  forming  a  natural  breakwater.  The 
harbour  will  contain  at  least  300  vessels,  but  on  account  of  the 
vast  coral  beds,  and  numerous  reefs,  it  is  a  difficult  port  to 
make.  It  is  impossible  to  enter  it  without  a  pilot  at  night, 
fi'om  the  intricate  and  badly  marked-out  channel. 

The  temj)eratiire  of  the  Seychelles,  though  they  lie  ho  near 
the  Line,  is  much  cooler  than  might  be  expected.  The  average 
mean  day  temperature  is  from  80°  to  87°  Far. ;  the  night,  from 
70°  to  74°.  May  is  the  hottest  month.  The  constant  breeze 
prevents  the  heat  being  oppressive,  and  it  is  always  healthy, 
and  blow  which  way  it  will,  there  are  no  marshes  for  it  to  pass 
over,  and  become  laden  with  miasmatic  vapours.  Either 
'  Siroc '  or  *  Land  Wind '  is  unknown.  Healthy  as  the  climate 
is,  with  epidemics  unheard  of,  the  inhabitants  are  yet  sut^ect  to 
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pal  meat  is  pork,  and  Buch  porU,  mostly  fed  on  the  garbage  of 
the  streets.  The  constant  uae  of  ihia  most  unwholesome  food  in 
a  tropical  climate  poisons  the  blood,  and  is  the  root  of  many  of 
the  hideous  diseases  the  people  suffer  from — hydrocele,  sarcocele, 
elephantiasis,  leprosy,  &c.  It  is  easy  to  trace  its  work— indiges- 
tion, dyspepsia,  scrofula,  leprosy,  death  I 

The  inhabitants  are  mostly  mixed  races.  Some  few  of  pure 
French  descent  remain ;  but  the  great  admixture  of  African  blood 
has  brought  African  indolence,  want  of  truth,  addiction  to  seusual 
pleasures,  and  an  amount  of  want  of  energy  so  great,  that  such 
a  rara  avia  as  a  hard-working  man  scarcely  exists  in  the  island. 

Life  is  so  easy;  and  their  only  luxuries  being  rum  and 
tobacco,  which  are  bo  easily  produced,  no  one  takes  more  trouble 
than  he  or  she  can  possibly  help.  The  waters  all  round  the 
shore  abound  with  fine  fish,  captured  without  any  difficulty ; 
manioc,  their  principal  food,  only  requires  a  piece  of  the  cut 
stalk  to  be  placed  in  the  ground,  where  it  grows  of  iteelf ;  the 
juice  of  the  sugar-cane  gives  them  rum,  and  can  be  bought  at 
Is.  Gd.  a  bottle ;  and  the  fineat  tobacco  ie  grown  with  little  or 
no  cultivation. 

The  only  item  of  any  financial  importance  of  the  present  day 
is  cocoa-nut  oil,  for  which  a  good  market  is  always  found  at 
Mauritius.  In  1862  the  value  of  oil  exported  was  over  10,000^ ; 
and  if  proper  machinery  were  used,  instead  of  the  old  wooden 
mills,  a  sort  of  pestle-and-mortar  affair,  and  worked  by  an  ox, 
such  as  has  been  used  from  time  immemorial  in  India  and 
Ceylon,  the  yield  would  be  double  that  quantity. 

Vacoa  bags  for  sugar  are  made  by  the  lower  class  of  women. 

Tobacco  might  be  exported  very  largely,  and  of  the  best 
quality,  but  no  care  is  taken  in  its  manufacture,  which  is  of  the 
rudest. 

The  coasts  abound  with  green  turtle,  and  the  bawk's-bill  turtle, 
from  which  the  tortoise-^ell  of  commerce  is  procured.  The 
latter  are,  however,  daily  diminishing,  and  the  former  will  soon 
abandon  these  shores  to  Beek  for  a  more  undisturbed  retreat  to 
lay  tJieir  e^gs  in.  The  fiesh  of  the  green  turtle  iB  uBed  largely 
as  food,  and  is,  in  fact,  their  beef.  Only  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  shell  can  be  used,  and  that  merely  for  the  commoDeat 
veneerii^  purposes,  yet  enormous  niunbers  are  killed  for  that 
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alone.  In  1862, 600  lbs.  of '  cawan,'  bs  it  is  called,  were  exported, 
and  it  ia  calculated  1,800  turtles  were  sacrificed  for  it,  leaviug, 
on  an  average,  490,000  Iba.  weight  of  fleeh  to  rot  on  the  beach. 
The  BSche  de  Mer,  or  Trepang,  is  very  abundant  near  some  of 
the  islands,  and  might  be  made  a  profitable  article  of  export  to 
Singapore,  also  the  fins  and  fiukes  of  eharks.  Many  kinds  of 
voracious  monsters  are  common  here : — Trygon  Uarndk  (M. 
and  H.),  the  ferocious  Hammerhead,  Zygcena  maUeue  (Shaw), 
the  '  Demoiselle,'  or  Tiger  Shark,  Stegostoma  faseiatuTn 
(Mull,  and  Hen. ).  The '  L'Endormi,'  or  Basking  Shark,  JRkyneko- 
batua  ancyloatomus  (Blk.),  grows  large,  but  has  no  teeth,  only 
a  hard  long  ridge ;  is  harmless  and  stupid.  The '  Chagrin,'  Rki- 
nodon  typicua  (Smith),  is  frequently  found  fifty  feet  long.  Two 
species  of  sawfish  are  known  to  the  fishermen — the  Priatia 
antiquarum,  and  Pristvphoma  cirraiua.  The  '  Ray  boucl£, 
Jlrogym/miB  aaperrvmua,  and  '  Bay  Vache,'  Aetotatis  narmari 
(Mull,  and  Hen.),  are  caught  near  the  shores,  and  easily  speared 
with  the  grains  of  a  three-pronged  harpoon :  a  single  barbed  spear 
is  not  enough  to  hold  them.  The  Bone  Shark,  described  by 
whalemen  as  often  seventy  feet  long,  will  yield  as  much  as  500 
gallons  of  oil  from  its  liver.  The  'Devil  Fish'  is  another 
monster  of  these  seas,  and  gives  rare  sport  in  its  capture  ;  and 
amoi^  the  giants  of  the  deep  must  not  be  forgotten  the  'Preda- 
tory Whale,'  Qvnglymostoma  brevicaudatum  (Gunth). 

Smaller  fish  of  hundreds  of  species  are  so  abundant  near 
many  of  the  islands,  that  it  is  a  common  saying  among  the 
the  fishermen,  that  *  There's  more  fish  than  water.' 

ItUemal  Cormnunication,  &c.,  in  Mauntivs. 
There  are  main  roads  leading  from  Port  Louis  to  the  prin- 
cipal places  in  tiie  Island.  Nearly  all  are  macadamised  and 
kept  in  order  by  Government,  while  those  diverging  to  various 
estates  are  attended  to  by  the  owners.  Where  pains  are  taken 
by  the  proprietors  to  improve  the  appearance  of  their  planta- 
tions  as  well  as  their  profits,  the  roads  through  the  cane-fields 
are  bordered  with  the  Vetivert,  AnatkeniTn,  m.v.ricatum  (Beauv.), 
a  pretty  fragrant  grass,  a  native  of  India,  from  which  a  fiue  essence 
is  extracted.  Formerly  the  roads  were  made  by  the  soldiers ; 
then  by  Sepoys,  convicts  from  India ;  and  now  by  bands  of 
Indians,  mostly  prisoner,  employed  under  the  supervision  of 
inspectors. 
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nave  wonderttmy  cbauged  me  coaracter  oi  tQe  imSQa  tramc. 
Tliey  have  become  iavaluable  to  the  colony  since  the  great 
influx  of  people  into  the  country,  away  from  the  vitiated  air 
of  Fort  Louis.  They  are  beginning  now  to  bring  in  all  the 
produce  of  the  estates  by  rail ;  and,  as  the  wishes  and  con- 
venience of  the  majority  of  the  proprietors  are  being  studied 
by  the  Government,  it  is  hoped  they  will  be  able  to  liquidate 
very  soon  some  of  the  heavy  debt  incurred  in  the  construction. 

The  North  line,  opened  for  tra£Bc  in  May,  1864,  paaees  the 
following  stations: — Terre  Bouge,  CallebasaM,  Pamplemousses, 
Mapou,  Poudre  d'Or,  Riviere  du  Bempart,  Flacq,  Argy,  and 
Rivi^e  Stehe,  terminating  at  Grand  River  SE,,  a  distance  of 
thirty  miles  from  the  city.  This  route  has  little  interest, 
beyond  the  Pamplemousses  gardens  and  village,  and  the  ranges 
of  hills  lying  to  the  right  of  the  road.  Nearly  the  whole  is  laid 
out  in  cane  fields ;  and  the  country  is  monotonous  in  the  ex- 
treme, especially  in  long  protracted  dry  weather,  when  the  canea 
look  miserable,  and  all  nature  generally  lies  under  a  heavy 
coating  of  dust. 

The  maximum  gradient  on  this  line  is  I  in  80  feet ;  and,  at 
its  highest,  only  rises  to  the  height  of  329  feet  above  the  sea,  a 
little  beyond  Pamplemousses.  There  are  fourteen  bridges  of  stone 
and  iron,  with  spans  varying  from  twenty-five  to  eighty  feet. 

The  Midland  line  is  far  more  interesting.  It  passes  the 
stations  of  Failles,  Coromandel,  Petite  Rivi^e,  Beau  Bassin, 
Rose  Hill,  Quatre  Bomes,  Phtenix,  Vacoas,  Curepipe,  Cluny, 
Rose  Belle,  Mare  d' Albert,  and  Union  Vale,  terminating  at 
Mah^bourg,  a  distance  of  35J  miles. 

The  gradients  of  this  line  are  very  steep,  frequently  1  in  27 
feet.  Just  beyond  Curepipe  the  elevation  is  1,822  feet  above 
sea-level.  There  are  21  bridges.  The  principal  are  : — the  St. 
Louis  River  bridge,  with  a  single  span  of  90  feet,  25  feet  from 
the  bed  of  the  river,  and  the  viaduct  over  Grand  River  of  5 
spans,  126  feet  each,  supported  on  fine  pillars,  and  rising  to  a 
height  of  140  feet  above  the  ravine,  through  which  Grand  River 
flows.  From  the  time  of  leaving  Fort  Louis  the  scenery  is 
grand  on  this  line,  that  is,  for  those  with  an  appreciative  eye 
for  mountain  ranges.  Their  forms  change  with  every  turn  of 
the  road,  and  as  you  gradually  rise  to  Curepipe  the  configura- 
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tion  of  the'Islaud  is  admirably  seen.  Those  magnificent  broken 
walls  of  the  old-time  craters,  gigantic  barriers  of  long  extin- 
guished fires,  stand,  and  most  likely  will  stand  while  time  lasts, 
as  open  books,  wherein  are  clearly  recorded  die  wondrous  facta 
of  other  eras.  Of  all  classes,  those  who  seem  most  to  appreciate 
the  iron  roads  are  the  Indians,  who  use  them  on  every  possible 
occasion,  and  on  fite  days  they  swarm  like  bees  round  every 
statitHi.  The  rates  of  traffic  have  been,  and  indeed  still  are,  very 
high  ;  but  the  directors  have  seen  fit  to  make  some  concessions 
to  the  public  of  lat«,  and  they  are  already  finding  their  benefit 
in  it.  The  planters  of  Savane  are  trying  to  get  a  branch  line 
to  their  district,  which  produces  sugar  largely,  and  it  is  possible 
they  may  succeed  when  the  railway  debt  is  worked  down  to 
somewhat  lesser  dimensions. 

The  inland  mails  were  formerly  despatched  in  mail  carts 
daily  to  the  principal  places  in  the  Island ;  but  now  a  post 
office  is  established  at  nearly  all  the  stations,  a  great  con- 
venience for  those  in  the  coimtry.  They  have  not,  however, 
discovered  the  advantages  of  a  penny  post,  for  that  sum  is 
required  for  a  newspaper,  and  twopence  for  a  letter. 

A  telegraph  has  been  establish^  along  the  railway  lines,  but 
does  not  as  yet  appear  to  give  much  satisfaction. 

Poat-Offi/ie  aTid  Foreign  Telegraph  Scheme. 

The  General  Post-Office,  as  well  as  all  other  civil  establish- 
menta,  is  in  Port  Louis.  There  are  letter-boxes  disposed  in 
various  parts  of  the  city,  and  two  daily  deliveries  of  letters 
take  place.  The  mails  for  Europe  and  elsewhere  leave  once  a 
month  by  the  steamers  of  the  Messageries  Implriales  Company, 
at  a  great  cost  to  the  colony.  Formerly  the  service  was  per- 
formed by  the  steamers  of  the  P.  &  0.  Company,  for  which  was 
paid  36,000?.  annually.  Foreign  postage  is  very  high,  par- 
ticularly via  Marseilles ;  and  freights  for  packages  most 
extortionate,  II.  per  square  foot  being  exacted. 

Once  a  month  also  arrive  the  mails,  and  only  those  who  have 
lived  in  the  Colonies  can  realise  the  excitement  of  this  one  day. 
Telescopes  are  incessantly  levelled  at  t^e  signal  mountains  in 
city  and  coimtry  ;  and  when  the  double  balls  are  seen  at  the 
top  of  the  signal  mast,  the  Place  d'Armes,  quays  and  docks  are 
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that  she  has  received  pratique  (that  is,  shown  a  good  bill  of 
health),  when  her  decks  are  at  once  crowded  to  get  the  first 
items  of  news,  and  welcome  the  passengers.  A  rise  or  lall  in 
sugar,  war  or  peace  news,  flies  like  magic  to  the  shore  and 
spreads  through  the  oitj.  Then  the  tedious  waiting  for  letters. 
Supposing  the  mail  arrives  early  morning,  it  will  be  at  least 
two  or  three  o'clock  before  any  letters  are  delivered,  save 
Government  despatches. 

After  being  accustomed  to  the  constant  delivery  of  mails  in 
America,  I  found  it  very  trying  to  have  to  wait  a  whole  month 
for  news ;  and  such  constant  changes  are  made  in  the  departure  of 
mails,  that  often  when  our  solitary  one  arrives,  the  chances  are 
half  our  letters  do  not  come,  our  friends  not  being  at  once  aware 
of  the  change  of  date.  Whea  the  colony  was  more  prosperous 
there  was  a  second  mail  per  month,  vi^  Aden,  and  one  by  the 
United  States  Ship  Company,  via  the  Cape.  But  these  are  of 
the  things  that  were,  and  I  doubt  will  be  long  ere  they  are 
again. 

There  has  been  much  talk  of  a  marine  telegraph  to  connect 
Mauritius  with  India  and  Australia,  and  proposals  have  been 
talked  over  with  both  the  Cape  and  India,  but  no  result  hitherto  ; 
the  finances  of  the  colony  not  allowing  of  the  necessary  ex- 
penditure. Mauritius  must,  I  suppose,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  things,  be  one  day  included  in  the  '  Girdle  round  the  world,' 
but  he  would  be  a  rash  man  who  predicted  wfisn  such  an  event 
would  take  place.  It  took  about  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  for 
gas  to  be  taVced  over  before  it  became  an  accomplished  fiict.  I 
believe  the  Mauritians  beat  the  Yankees  out  and  out  in  talk. 
They  have  been  taVcmg  of  sanitary  measures  for  Port  Louis  for 
twenty  years,  and  yet  its  gutters  still  give  forth  ihe  foulest 
stenches. 

Hackney  Coaches,  Ac. 
Port  Louis  has  a  supply  of  vehicles  for  hire  always  ready  on 
the  Place  d'Armes,  and  at  several  livery  stablea.  The  owners 
are  obliged  to  have  a  tariff  of  charges  posted  up  in  their  car- 
riages (as  they  are  called)  and  carrioles.  The  ordinary  &re  of  the 
former  for  a  single  person  is  one  sbilliug,  and  half  price  for  a 
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second  to  any  place  witbio  the  city  limits,  and  two  shillings  for 
the  longer  distances,  as  prescribed  \ij  law.  They  may,  how- 
ever, be  hired  for  a  doUar  the  hour  for  three  or  foor  passengers. 
Almost  all  have  been  private  carriages,  too  shabby  for  their 
owners,  sold  cheaply  and  furbished  ap  a  little  for  the  stand. 
Formerly,  these  carriages  were  the  only  means  of  transport  to 
the  country,  when  the  proprietor  could  make  his  own  bargain, 
as  he  can  now  for  that  matter,  anywhere  beyond  the  prescribed 
limits.  Of  course  there  is  hut  little  call  for  hired  carriages  into 
the  country  einoe  the  establishment  of  railways,  but  inceeBant 
and  regular  tra£Bo  to  and  firom  the  central  station  in  Fort 
Zjouis,  especially  on  a  rainy  day,  must  nearly  be  an  equivalent 
for  the  loss. 

The  carrioles  are  two-wheeled  vehicles,  most  miserable  shaky 
aETairs,  with  no  steps,  and  only  a  seat  behind  the  driver,  but  in 
great  request  with  Indians ;  the  Chinamen,  however,  principally 
affect  the  carriages. 

Defencea :  Military.,  Naval,  and  Police 
The  position  of  Mauritius  and  its  possession  of  so  fine  a  har- 
bour, docks,  &0.,  have  always  rendered  it  of  great  importance  to 
its  government,  giving  it  the  command  of  the  Indian  Seas. 
With  it  France  kept  her  footing  in  the  waters,  and  was  enabled 
to  do  infinite  mischief  to  the  Indian  commerce  of  all  other 
nations — a  power  lost  to  her  for  ever  since  the  conquest  of  their 
Isle  de  France.'  England  ruled  this  ocean  for  years  after  she 
became  mistress  of  the  Island,  and  it  was  literally  a  '  Half-way 
honse '  to  ail  outward  or  homeward  bound  vessels  to  and  &om 
the  East.  It  was  strongly  fortified,  and  could,  if  well  defended, 
have  defied  its  enemies.  Forts  George  and  William  protect  the 
harbour,  Fort  Adelaide  conimands  the  city;  Mab^bourg  has  a 
battery ;  there  are  military  poets  at  Black  Biver,  Iilacq,  G-rand 
Rivers  NW.  and  SE.,  and  luany  others  now  given  up  to  the 
police.  All  this  sounds  well,  but  with  the  appliances  and 
material  of  modem  warfare,  Mauritius  would  be  '  knocked  into  a 
cocked  hat '  in  no  time. 

Two  regiments  of  the  line,  and  detachments  &om  the  Royal 
Artillery  and  Engineers,  were  regularly  stationed  here,  making 
a  total  force  of  2,iX)0  men.  Now  it  is  not  considered  necessary 
to  keep  more  Uian  a  single  battalion,  with  a  few  artillery  and 
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engineera.  This  is  &  great  relief  to  the  heavilj  taxed  colonj, 
which  had  to  pa;  45,000^.  annually  as  its  quota  towards  the 
military  establishmeiit. 

Many  causes  have  ooncurred  to  place  ManritiuB  in  a  &r  dif- 
ferent position  from  that  it  formerly  enjoyed.  The  prevalence 
of  steamers  over  sailing  vessels,  preventing  the  necessity  for 
constantly  calling  here  for  water  and  provisions ;  the  opening 
of  the  Suez  Canal,  giving  a  nearer  route  to  the  East  than  the 
long  voyage  round  the  Cape ;  the  terrible  reverses  of  the  colony, 
compelling  them  to  leliDquish  direct  communication  with  India 
and  the  Cape,  except  by  the  single  monthly  mail ;  all  have  had 
a  telling  effect  on  the  Island.  Besides  these  outward  infiuences, 
there  are  many  internal  ones  which  have  a  powerful  tendency  to 
assist  in  her  depreciation. 

The  whole  system  of  the  customs,  port  dues,  and  in  fact  all 
connected  with  the  shipping,  is  calculated  to  prevent  foreign 
ships  entering.  No  appeals  are  of  any  effect  to  get  &ir  and 
liberal  arrangements,  and  the  decline  in  the  shipping  tells  its 
own  tale.  Formerly,  nearly  all  our  large  fleet  of  whalemen  put 
in  here,  and  left  an  enormous  sum  annually  for  supplies.  They 
have,  however,  been  charged  such  exorbitant  rates  for  every- 
thing, from  money  downwards,  and  such  heavy  fees  for  custom 
and  port  duties,  that  they  are  nearly  all  leaving  for  Bourbon 
and  the  Cape.  These  places  welcome  them  gladly,  and  give 
them  fair  and  reasonable  accomiuodation.  The  docks  erected  at 
such  expense,  where  every  repair  a  vessel  needs  can  be  done,  yet 
lie  idle  two-thirds  of  the  time,  veesels  fearing  to  come  here  on 
account  of  the  extravagant  charges  for  the  smallest  repairs. 
The  Cape  Town  Docks  will  cut  out  the  Mauritius  ones,  on  ac- 
count of  their  liberal  terms,  and  the  greater  expedition  of  the 
work. 

The  police  force  has  increased  greatly  of  late  years,  and  is 
taking  the  place  of  the  military.  They  are  in  a  lair  state  of 
discipline,  considering  the  heterogeneous,  and  difficult  to  deal 
with,  classes  it  is  composed  of — runaway  sailors,  discharged 
whalemen,  seedy  clerks,  loafers  of  all  nations,  and  men  of  all 
colours  and  races. 

They  are  under  an  inspector-general  fof  late  years  ^ways  a 
military  officer),  a  superintendent,  and  adjutant ;  and  they  have 
a  large  staff  of  inspectors,  sergeants,  and  corporals,  besides  the 
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nameroua  body  ofconatablee.     The  cost  to  the  colony  yearly  for 
police,  priaone,  &c.,  is  nearly  70,000l. 

The  naval  defence  of  these  seas  cooBists  of  Beven  of  H.  B.  M.'s 
men-of-war,  with  their  head-quarters  at  the  Cape,  and  others 
called  the  Western  African  Division.  It  is  rarely  that  any  one  of 
these  vesseb  visits  Mauritius,  but  they  can  easily  be  brought  if 
required. 

Money,  Weights  and  Meaaurea,  &o. 
The  coinage  in  use  in  ordinary  transactions  is  chiefly  decimal, 
AH  persons  in  business  use  dollars  and  ceuti^mea  ;  the  dollar,  a 
fictitious  coin  of  LOO  centi^mes,  passing  for  is.  ordinarily,  but 
in  reality  only  worth  95  cents.  Then  all  English  coins  pass  :  ' 
the  rupee  2s.  or  50  cents,  half  a  crown  2a.  6d.  or  62^  cents, 
shilling  or  25  cents,  sixpence  or  12^  cents,  with  threepenny 
and  fourpenny  pieces,  pennies  2  cents,  or  a  gros  cash,  half- 
pennies, centi^mes  or  cash ;  silver  3  cent  pieces  or  6  sous,  far- 
things or  sous,  and  a  3-larthing  or  3  sous.  The  French  francs,  20 
cents,  and  half  fruAcs  10  cents,  were  in  constant  use  till  lately, 
but  are  not  now  legal  tender.  Besides  these,  the  livre,  also  10 
cents,  though  only  a  nominal  coin,  was  in  great  vogue,  and  the 
Creoles  still  use  it.  Such  an  amount  of  coins  in  circulation,  and 
their  various  names,  make  a  curious  jumble,  and  it  gives  a 
stranger  no  end  of  worry,  time  and  trouble,  before  he  can  be- 
come &miliar  with  them.  The  Indians  are  not  nearly  such 
ready  reckoners  as  the  Creoles.  They  know  little  of  the  decimal 
parts  of  the  various  coins.  They  would  not  understand  93 
centiSmes,  but  tell  them  a  thing  costs  a  dollar  less  7  cents,  and 
they  are  all  right.  They  have  certain  standpoints,  but  they 
are  mostly  taken  from  livres ;  thus,  3  Hvres  10  sous  or  35  cents, 
7  Uvres  10  sous  or  75  cents,  6  livres  5  sous  or  62^  cents,  and  so 
on,  and  any  between  sum^  yon  must  count  as  so  many  cash,  less 
or  more  than  one  of  these  standpoints.  They  know  all  English 
coins  well  enough,  and  their  English  names  too,  and  never  fail 
to  take  advantage  of  your  lack  of  knowledge  in  cashes.  The 
3  sous  or  marquee  la  invaluable  in  the  petty  dealings  with  the 
Chinamen,  and  it  is  curious  to  see  how  many  things  are  sold 
by  a  3-SOU8  worth.  It  is  a  queer  thin  Sat  coin,  with  the  fleur- 
de-lis  of  France  on  one  side,  and  a  palm  tree  on  the  reverse, 
with  a  motto  showing  it«  destination  was  the  Isle  of  Prance  and 
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and  IB  a  favourite  way  of  calculating  amo 
thus,  25  iDarqueee  are  37^  cents  or  Is.  6 
for  sixpence,  and  so  on ;  and  all  the  cake-s 
always  vend  their  wares  by  3  sous  or  6  so 
In  Government  offices,  English  pounds 
are  the  legal  tender ;  other  coins  are  us 
table  will  show  their  value.' 

Gold. 

Doubloon  of  Spain,  Mexico,  or  the  Stat( 
of  South  America  .... 

Gold  mohur  of  the  Eaat  India  Company 
coined  since  September  1,  1835 

Twenty-frano  piece  of  France     . 

Silver. 

Rnpeeof  Eaat  India  Company  Territory,'. 
coined  since  September  1,  1835       .         ■) 

Dollar  of  Spain,  Mexico  and  States  ofl 
South  America       .         .         .         .         .1 

Five,  two,  and  one  franc  pieces  of  IVance  ;' 
fivo  franca  of  English  Colonial  money 
coined  at  the  Royal  Mint,  of  the  same 
weight  and  finenesa  of  Spanish  dollar 

Dollar 

Half  dollar 

Quarter  dollar 

Eighth  dollar 

'.         Sixteenth  dollar 

Dollar  Decaen t 

Token C 

The  following  are  the  weights  and  measurea  i: 
in  the  colony  : — 

In  the  transactions  with  the  Military  Commiasa 
ment,  imperial  weights  are  used ;  in  other  trans, 
are  the  same  aa  those  in  France  before  the  introdm 
metrical  system  in  1799,  viz. : — 

■  Se«  Blue  Book  for  18S9. 
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Jewellers'  shops  abound,  from  tbe  grand  establiBhment  in  tha 
Chaufls^  where  you  may  gratiiy  your  teste  in  French  gold  and 
jewelfi,  uid  lighten  your  pocket  of  fabulous  eums,  to  the  little 
rooms,  a  few  feet  square,  where  an  Indian  works  all  day  mending 
trinkets  for  his  countrywomen,  or  boring  boles  in  gold  and 
silver  coins,  for  necklaces  for  these  same  jewel-loving  dames. 
Very  often  when  the  poasessor  is  hard  up,  these  holes  are  tilled 
with  some  base  metal,  and  the  coins  passed  at  the  boutiques.  So 
great  indeed  was  the  trade  in  them,  that  it  was  taken  in  hand 
by  the  police,  and  it  is  now  ill^al  to  pass  any  coin  that  has  been 
bored.  They  are,  however,  so  cunningly  wrought  that  you  have 
to  look  out  sharply  when  you  take  change  &om  Creole,  Chinaman, 
or  Indian,  and,  even  then,  the  chances  are  that  you're  dom. 

Provision  shops  seem  to  be  the  most  numerous  of  any  in  the 
Island :  whole  streets  are  lined  with  them.  Some  stored  with 
delicacies  from  France  and  England ;  but  hundreds  of  them  so 
dingy  and  dirty,  that  one  wonders  how  anyone  could  be  tempted 
to  eat  anything  out  of  them,  eyes  and  nose  being  equally  dis- 
gusted. 

In  numbers  of  the  stores  you  may  purcbase  a  vast  diversity 
of  articles ;  for  instance,  in  your  ironmonger's  you  may  order  a 
ream  of  writing  paper  with  your  saucepans,  and  seeds  for  your 
garden  with  the  spade  to  dig  it. 


Foreign  Commerce. 

The  Foreign  Commerce  of  Mauritius  extends  to  every  quarter 
of  the  globe.  Ships  showing  the  flags  of  all  nations  may  he 
seen  during  the  year  in  the  harbour  of  Port  Louis. 

Sugar  and  rum  being  the  only  staple  articles  of  export,  every- 
thing for  the  general  wants  of  the  inhabitants  must  be  imported. 
It  is  curious  to  read  the  lists  of  imported  articles  supposed  to 
be  requisites  for  general  need.  The  most  incongruous  possible, 
or  would  be  so,  hut  for  the  strangely  mixed  population.  The 
imports  appear  to  be  very  large  for  so  small  a  place ;  but  it 
serves  now  as  an  entrepot  for  Mad^ascar,  and  the  Dependencies 
are  supplied  from  it.  In  one  year  the  value  of  these  imports 
amounted  to  12,190,000  dollars. 

The  principal  countries  from  which  they  are  derived  are  : 
Great  Britatn,  India,  Australia,  France,  the  Cape,  Madagascar, 
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Peru,  Pondicherry,  Singapore,  B^union,  United  Stat«s,  Ceylon, 
the  DepeDdraiciea,  &o. 

The  following  items  will  ehow  the  extent  of  trade  carried  on 
when  the  colony  ie  Soutighjng  during  a  single  year: — 

10,980  osen;  220  horees ;  1,194  mulea;  73,000  gunny  bags 
and  47,500  vacoa  bags,  for  sugar;  864,000  bricks  and  tiles  ;  118 
carriages;  1 9,000  tons  of  coal ;  75,000  ewts.  of  dholl ;  171,000 
cwts.  of  grain ;  1,109,603  cwts.  of  rioe;  38,800  qrs.  wheat; 
29,459  cwts.  of  floor ;  cotton  goods  to  the  value  of  600,OOM. ; 
215,893  pieces  of  glassware;  20,926  looking-glasses;  haber> 
dasheiy  and  millinery  valued  at  56,2802. ;  hardware  and  cutlery, 
91,624/.;  420ton8ofice;  1,744  cwts.  of  leather  ;  and  178,599 
boots  and  shoes ;  machinery  to  the  value  of  25,5002. ;  5,691  cwts. 
potatoes;  14,000  yards  of  silk;  56,000  gallons  of  brandy; 
26,713  lbs.  of  tea;  986,898  lbs.  of  manu&ctured  tobacco; 
25,143  hhds.  and  25,271  dozens  of  wine.  Sea.  &c  These  are 
only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  imports,  but  they  will  give  a 
fair  idea  of  their  range. 

Since  the  fever,  a  change  has  taken  place  in  the  imports  of 
articles  of  luxury,  which  are  greatly  reduced ;  though  recovering 
from  the  effects  of  the  epidemic,  the  failure  of  the  crops  for 
several  years,  in  comparison  with  the  expectations,  has  caused 
a  general  decadence  in  all  commercial  afiairs.  Fewer  ships  are 
needed  to  convey  the  sugar,  and  less  goods  can  be  imported ; 
businees  of  all  kinds  suffers,  everything  connected  with  the 
marine  is  stagnant,  and  universal  complaints  are  heard,  and  not 
without  cause.  It  is  difficult  to  surmige  at  the  present  time 
what  can  give  new  life  to  the  colony,  except  very  heavy  OTops, 
and  they  will  soon  be  subject  to  Buch  competition  from  other 
countries,  that  new  industries  must  be  found,  if  Mauritius  is 
ever  to  make  head  against  her  commercial  embarrassments. 
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THE  GOFBRNKENT  OF  SfAURITWS  AND  ITS  VABI0V3 ESTABLISH- 
MBNTS,   WITH  THE  DIFFERENT  RELIGIOUS  IS  THE  COLONY. 

1b«  Chief  Offlean  of  the  QoTennnent — The  vsriooi  Deputmenta — S&Ting;B'  Bank 
— EfUBCopel  Chinch  of  Fort  Louis — Other  Protestant  Chnrchea  in  the  Colon}  — 
Boman  Catholic  Stuowi  !E!diflnis — CoDTeDts — Mohammedan  Mooqaa — Its  Wor- 
ship—Fast  andFeut—Catholie  FUe-I>ieD — FroceoaioD — Busing  the  Host,  &c. 

Lies  all  the  British  ColonieB,  Mauritiiu  is  under  the  control 
of  the  Secietary  of  State  for  the  Coloaiefl,  who  appoints  a 
Governor,  subject  to  Her  Majesty's  approval,  and  is  assisted 
by  a  Legislative  Council. 

The  official  members  are  : — 

His  Excellency  the  Governor,  the  officer  commanding  the 
troops,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Procurem  and  Advocate- 
General,  the  Colonial  Treasurer,  the  Auditor-General,  the  Col- 
lector of  Internal  Revenues,  and  the  Collector  of  Customs.  The 
four  first  named  constitute  the  Executive  CoimciL 

The  ten  non-ofScial  members  are  selected  by  the  Governor, 
nominated  for  life,  but  subject  to  the  Queen's  approvaL 

The  laws  passed  by  the  Council  are  called  *  Ordinances,'  and 
discussions,  amendments,  and  additions  accompany  every  Act. 

From  a  mixture  of  the  English  and  French  laws  beinf;  in 
use,  the  government  is  a  very  complex  affair.  Most  of  the 
laws  of  the  Code  Napoleon  are  still  in  force,  though  now  greatly 
modified. 

I  will  enumerate  the  various  departments,  which  will  show 
what  intricate  machinery  has  to  be  daily  set  going  and  kept  in 
working  order  to  carry  on  the  government  of  this  speck  in  the 
ocean: — 

The  Council  Office,  Colonial  Secretary's  Office,  the  Treasiuy, 
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Port  Department,  Internal  Revenue,  Regiatration  and  Mortgage 
Departments,  P6at  Office,  Supreme  Court,  Procureur  and  Advo- 
cate-General's Office,  Vice-Admiralty  Court. 

District  magistracy,  senior  and  junior  magistrates  of  Port 
Louis,  stipendiary  magistrates  for  Pamplemousaea,  Riviere  du 
Rempart,  Grand  Port,  and  Plainea  WilhelmB.  Police  force  and 
gaols. 

District  and  stipendiary  magistracy  for  Flacq,  Savane,  Black 
River  and  Moka. 

Churches  of  England  and  Scotland. 

Roman  Catholic  clergy. 

Royal  College  Government  schools.  Orphan  Asylum. 

Medical  department,  Quarantine  establishment. 

General  Board  of  Health. 

Commissariat  and  Stamp  office. 

Land  Court  and  Archives. 

Railway  construction  and  working  department. 

Poor  Law  Commission,  and  Immigrant  department.  Crown 
agents,  and  the  affairs  of  Seychelles  and  Rodrigues. 

No  wonder  the  sum  of  800,000i.  or  900,000i.  per  annum  is 
demanded.  The  Governor  alone  of  this  little  Island  receives 
nearly  7,000i.,  while  the  President  of  the  United  States  only  has 
25,000  dollars,  and  all  other  Government  officers  are  paid  in 
proportion. 

In  a  work  like  this  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter  into  a 
detail  of  the  functions  of  all  the  above  establishments,  which 
would  demand  volumes  to  perform  satisfaHorily,  and  write  of 
all  their  uses,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  abuses  in  many 
of  them.  I  will  merely  mention  the  Savings'  Bank,  which  is 
beginning  to  play  an  important  part  with  the  Indian  popula- 
tion. It  was  long  before  they  could  be  brought  to  trust  their 
earnings  out  of  their  own  hands.  They  are  excessively  sus- 
picious, and  the  slightest  circumatance  is  sufficient  to  induoa 
them  to  withdraw  their  money.  A  very  little  would  destroy 
their  confidence,  and  cause  a  run  on  the  bank.  However,  by 
convincing  them  that  they  can  draw  out  their  money  at  any 
time,  they  are,  by  degrees,  changing  from  a  most  improvident 
to  a  thrifty  race.     It  is  but  fair  to  say  they  distrust  each  other 
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equally,  if  not  more  eo,  than  they  do  the  whites.  It  is  cnrioua 
to  see  how  readily  they  avail  themBelves  of  the  stamped  papers, 
lately  made  obligatory  for  all  receipts,  in  their  transactions  with 
each  other. 

In  most  of  the  departments  the  heads  are  chosen  from  English, 
either  here  or  sent  from  England.  Great  numbers  of  Creoles 
are  employed,  but  almost  all  in  subordinate  ofBcee. 


The  different  Forma  of  Rdigioua  Worship,  with  the  prmcvpal 
Sacred  Edifices  in,  the  Island. 

The  Episcopal  Church  ia  represented  by  a  Bishop,  under  the 
title  of  '  Lord  Bishop  of  Mauritius  and  its  Dependencies '  (his 
diocese  extending  to  the  Seychelles  Islands),  civil  and  military 
chaplains ;  several  English  clergymen ;  two  native  ones  for  the 
Tamul  and  Bengalee  churches,  and  one  for  the  mariners. 

The  principal  building  for  the  use  of  the  Established  Church  is 
St.  James's  Cathedral  before  mentioned.  It  was  erected,  in  1741, 
for  a  powder  magazine,  with  walls  &om  eight  feet  to  ten  feet 
thick,  a  dome-shaped  roof,  bomb  proof,  and  slita  for  its  only 
openings.  When  the  British  took  Mauritius,  this  ungainly 
building  being  no  longer  required  for  its  original  purpose,  it 
was  proposed  to  use  it  for  a  Protestant  Church.  (Would  to  Ood 
that  every  powder  magazine  in  the  whole  world  oould  be  con- 
verted thus  I)  Square  windows  were  let  into  the  walls,  and  in 
1828  the  dome  was  changed  for  a  new  roof,  and  the  present 
steeple  and  porticoes  were  added. 

In  1846  the  congregation  had  so  increased  that  two  wings 
were  built  on,  giving  it  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  an  organ  gal- 
lery was  raised.  The  pews  are  all  of  teak  wood,  and  the  Com- 
mimion  window  is  of  stained  glass,  presented  by  one  of  tjie 
church  members.  Marble  iiwniemoriam  slabs  cover  the  walls ; 
and  a  handsome  O-othic  monument  adorns  the  chancel,  raised  to 
the  memory  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Banks,  who  lost  his  life  through 
his  untiring  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  sufferers  by  the  cholera  of 
1854. 

The  grounds  round  the  Cathedral  are  enclosed  by  a  high  iron 
'  ratling,  and  the  avenues  to  the  different  entrances  are  shaded 
by  fine  Banyan,  and  the  lovely  Bauhinia,  and  Flunboyant  trees. 

There  are  three  full  aervicee  here  every  Sunday,  two  in  English 
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and  one  in  French,  besides  one  in  the  early  morning  for  the  mili- 
tary when  the  troops  are  in  Port  Louis. 

On  Wednesday  evenings  service  is  also  held,  hut  the  atten- 
dance is  very  poor  since  so  many  English  have  left  the-  city. 
There  is  a  school-room  attached,  but  no  school  has  been 
held  there  since  the  time  of  Bishop  Ryan :  it  is  now,  however, 
used  for  the  congregation  of  St.  Mary's,  while  that  church  is 
being  rebuilt. 

At  PailleB,  PamplemousseB,  Moka,  Grand  Port,  Vaooa,  and 
Plainea  Wilhelms  are  churches,  besides  temporary  ones  in  vari- 
ous ports  of  the  Island.  The  Church  Missionary  and  London 
Societies  have  been  working  since  1814,  principally  among  the 
Indian  population. 

There  are  Tamul  schools  for  religions  instruction  in  various 
places.  At  CrSve-Coeur  there  is  the  principal  mission  school, 
where  the  children  are  also  taught  all  kinds  of  useful  work. 
The  Kev.  Mr.  Hobbs  and  his  wife  are  most  energetic  in  their 
endeavours  to  spread  the  light  of  Christianity  in  the  dense  dark- 
ness of  superstition  and  idolatry  still  surrounding  thousands  of 
the  population  in  Mauritius ;  and  though  their  progress  is  slow, 
it  will  surely  do  much  eventually  in  changing  the  moral  condi- 
tion of  the  Indian  races. 

In  Foudri^  Street  is  a  chapel  for  the  Independents,  for  many 
years  under  the  chai^  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  T^e  Brun,  and  now  in 
his  son's  hands.  Great  good  has  been  done  among  the  Creole 
population  (of  whom  there  is  a  large  congregation  on  Sundays 
and  week  evenings)  from  their  system  of  house  to  house  visiting. 

The  Wesleyans  have  lately  appeared  in  the  field.  A  minister 
was  sent  here  about  two  years  ago,  and  it  is  said  that  he 
made  a  great  many  converts  among  the  soldiers :  be  that  as  it 
may,  I  believe  he  has  already  left  the  colony,  and  has  not  been 
replaced.     They  have  no  chapel. 

The  only  church  for  the  PresbyteriaD  form  of  worship  is  well 
attended. 

There  is  a  small  number  of  members  of  the  New  Church ;  but 
they  have  no  public  building  for  divine  service,  so  for  the  present 
they  meet  at  the  house  of  Mr.  de  ChazaL 

The  Boman  Catholic  religion  is  certainly  the  prevailing  one, 
and  is  coeval  with  the  settlement  of  the  French  in  the  Island. 
It  is  presided  over  by  a  Bishop,  who  is  called  *  the  Bishop  of  Port 
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Louis,'  and  a  large  staff  of  priests.  The  Catholics,  however,  like 
the  Protestants,  are  at  this  moment  without  a  head.  They 
have  seventeen  churches  and  about  thirty-two  chapels  ia  the 
different  districts. 

Their  principal  building,  the  Cathedral  of  Port  Louis,  is  in 
GovenuQent  Street,  standing  in  a  square  shaded  by  old  trees, 
and  its  west«m  facade  has  a  distant  resemblance  to  that  of 
Notre  Dame  in  Paris.  In  front  is  a  fountain,  with  a  large  cross 
near  it  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  high.  This,  on  certain  days,  is 
hung  over  with  garlands  of  flowers,  and  bouquets  are  placed  at 
its  foot  in  such  quantities  that  I  have  seen  it  almost  buried 
beneath  them.  The  Cathedral  has  the  best  clock  in  the  city, 
and  its  deep  tones  may  be  heard  nearly  to  its  limits.  On  tiie 
roof  are  two  very  unsacerdotal  ornaments,  two  small  cannons, 
that  used  to  be  fired  on  the  day  of  the  FSte-Dieu,  at  the  moment 
t^e  Host  is  raised  on  the  Champ  de  Mars.  The  inside  is  very 
plain,  the  whitewashed  walls  are  covered  with  a  series  of 
paintings  representing  the  various  scenes  of  our  Saviour's 
sufferings  previous  to  His  crucifixion.  There  is  a  fine  altar- 
piece,  and  the  usual  display  of  golden  candleEticks,  statues  of 
the  Virgin  and  Saints,  and  the  ordinary  paraphernalia  of  tJie 
altar,  interspersed  with  large  vases  filled  with  artificial  flowers, 
all  votive  offerings. 

In  the  month  of  May,  or  '  Mois  de  Marie,'  the  altar  and  walls 
are  profusely  decorated,  at  a  great  expense,  with  flowers  made 
by  the  ladies  of  the  congregation,  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  Dames  de  St.  PauL 

There  are  Catholic  chapels  in  all  the  villages ;  but  the  only 
other  in  the  city  is  that  of  the  *  Immacul^  Conception,'  in  St. 
George's  Street,  a  temporary  building,in  wood,  far  more  elegantly 
decorated  than  the  Cathedral.  This  is  used  pending  the  erection 
of  a  fine  edifice  in  stone,  which  will  be  the  chef-d'iBuvre  of  the 
city  when  completed.  I  fear  this  generation  will  not  enjoy  its 
beauty,  as  it  is  over  twelve  years  since  its  foundatioD-stone  was 
laid,  and,  except  a  part  of  the  clock  tower,  the  walla  are  only 
about  ten  or  twelve  feet  high. 

There  are  two  Convents,  one  in  Rempart,  and  the  other  in 
Bourbon  Street.  The  former  is  occupied  by  the  Sceurs  de  Cha- 
nt^, who  devote  the  greatest  part  of  their  time  to  the  care  of 
the  sick.    They  have  an  hospital  adjoining  the  convent,  where 
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many  a  poor  wretch,  sick  unto  death  with  diolera  or  fever,  has 
blessed  their  pious  cares  and  gently  tending. 

At  the  Convent  of  Loretto  is  a  school  where  numbers  of  joiing 
ladies  are  edacat«d,  or  sent  for  the  seclusion  necesdary  for  the 
preparation  attendant  on  their  first  communion.  Behind  the 
Cathedral  of  Port  Louis  is  the  Boman  Catholic  Bishop's  residence; 
Palace  it  is  called,  but  realises  little  of  one's  ideas  of  a  palatial 
house,  entirely  surrounded  by  an  upper  and  lower  verandah, 
doubtless  rendering  it  very  cool  in  the  heat  of  sommer. 

In  Boyal  Street  stands  the  Mohammedan  Mosque,  conspicuous 
from  it«  whit«  dome  and  minarets.  When  completed  it  will  be 
a  fine  structure ;  the  small  part  within  that  is  finished  is  very 
handsome,  with  its  tessellated  pavement  and  carved  pillars.  In 
the  court  is  a  fountain  of  deliciously  cool  water,  to  which  descend 
a  flight  of  steps,  where  the  faithful  wash  their  feet,  and  leave 
their  slippers  before  entering  the  sacred  precincts.  The  whole 
of  the  &ont  is  a  mere  shell  at  present,  and  a  wooden  partition 
screens  it  &om  the  street,  outside  of  which  are  little  shops  of  a 
few  feet  square  lighted  up  at  night,  where  may  be  bought  cakea, 
cigars  and  Turkish  slippers,  and  a  barber  plies  his  trade. 

This  mosque  has  been  already  twenty  years  in  building,  and 
it  is  expected  to  take  ten  more  before  it  is  completed.  The 
expenses  are  defrayed  by  the  Arabs  and  Lascars  of  the  Moham- 
medan persuasion,  and  a  large  fund  is  yearly  raised  by  an  impost 
of  a  halfpenny  on  every  bag  of  rice  sold  to  them.  All  the  stone, 
lime,  and  wood  are  sent  from  Bombay,  and  the  workmen  are 
nearly  all  from  Calcutta.  During  the  time  they  are  at  work, 
they  remain  together  in  the  mosque,  sleeping  and  eating  under 
the  pillared  arches  of  the.outer  court. 

Every  evening  the  priest  calls  to  the  &ithful  from  the 
minareted  roof  to  come  to  prayers,  and  after  gun-fire,  or  8 
o'clock  P.M.,  they  b^n  to  poor  in. 

In  the  centre  of  the  court  is  a  Badamia  tree ;  and  as  you  stand 
under  it  on  a  clear  night,  myriads  of  stars  glittering  over  head, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  fancy  yourself  transported  to  some  Oriental 
land,  where  Allah  alone  is  worshipped.  The  recess  where  prayers 
are  read  is  resplendent  with  the  brilliant  light  from  the  lai^ 
chandeliers ;  the  tall  white-robed  Arabs,  after  their  abhitions,  lay 
aside  their  belts  and  upper  coatfi  that  the  free  motion  of  the 
Ikody  may  not  be  impeded  during  their  numerous  genuflexions ; 
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and  you  gaze  vonderingly  as  they  keep  up  an  incessant  bowing 
with  their  foreheads  to  the  ground  and  rising  up  to  their  full 
height,  muttering  monotonous  responses  to  the  prayers.  It 
appears  like  a  dream  as  you  watch  them,  and  but  for  the  quiet 
earnestness  of  their  manner,  showing  their  thorough  belief  in 
what  they  axe  about,  it  would  provoke  a  smile. 

During  the  daytime  they  will  allow  a  heretic  to  enter  and 
emmine  the  place,  but  in  the  evening  admission  is  only  given 
to  certain  limits.  They  will,  however,  answer  any  quMions 
with  a  politeness  which  puts  to  shame  the  67^*a9^^m«  of  English 


The  15th  of  Jauoary  is  the  new  year  of  the  Mohammedans, 
and  ibr  forty  days  previously  a  fast  is  held,  called  '  Eid,'  during 
which  time  food  is  only  allowed  to  be  taken  in  the  evening  after 
sunset  It  terminates  on  this  day ;  and  after  morning  prayers  a 
feast  is  given  in  the  mosque  to  all  the  poor,  halt,  and  blind  of 
their  persuasion,  who  have  seats  placed  for  them,  and  after  a 
hearty  breakfasteach  has  a  piece  of  money  given  him.  Every 
attendant  at  prayers  on  the  15th  and  the  preceding  day  is 
expected  to  take  some  present,  either  rice,  fruit,  or  money,  which 
is  all  scrapulously  devoted  to  the  feast  of  the  poor. 

There  is  a  small  mosque  at  Plaine  Vert,  for  the  Lascars,  who 
appear  to  follow  a  spurious  kind  of  Mobammedanisra. 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  various  forms  of  religious  worship 
exercised  in  Port  Louis,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  a 
short  description  of  how  the  principal  f^te  of  the  Koman 
Catholics  is  carried  out  iu  Mauritius — the  Fete-Dieu. 

Tk6  FSte-Dieu. 

The  very  words  will  recall  the  imposing  cereibonies  in  the 
imperial  city — ^its  interminable  processions  displaying  all  the 
pomp  of  papacy. 

But,  alas,  what  a  falling  o£F  is  here  I  However  small  an  affair 
it  is  to  those  accustomed  to  the  religious  fgte  days  of  Italy  and 
Spain,  it  is  a  grand  day  for  Port  Louis. 

From  earliest  morn  the  bells  of  the  Cathedral  and  Church  of 
the  Immaculfie  Conception  ring  out  loudly  to  call  all  devout 
Catholics  to  the  services  of  the  day.  It  is  a  general  holiday ; 
all  public  offices  are  closed,  and  few  women  servants  are  supposed 
to  be  in  attendance  on  that  occasion. 
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For  weeks  previously  a  special  toilette  is  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion ;  many  a  poor  family  could  speak  of  scant  dinners  that 
all  may  shine  lesplendently  in  new  costumes  at  the  F&te-Dieu. 

Towards  noon  crowds  pour  up  the  different  thoroughfares  to 
the  Cathedral,  which  is  decked  outside  with  greenery,  and  the 
large  cross  facing  it  hung  with  garlands,  and  tJie  steps  to  it 
covered  with  bouquets. 

Bows  of  palm  and  cocoa-nut  leaves  are  carried  up  Govern- 
ment Street,  and  continued  to  the  top  of  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
where  an  altar  la  erected  under  a  sort  of  arbour. 

The  police  keep  the  way  clear  from  carriages,  and  after  con- 
siderable trouble  the  procession  begins. 

Files  of  women  of  every  shade,  from  tawny  to  black,  crowned 
with  wreaths  of  rosea,  or  white  veils,  or  both  (contrasting 
curiou&ly  with  their  dark  skins),  proceed  leisurely  up  the  street ; 
delicate  fair  girls,  dressed  in  the  prettiest  costumes,  veiled, 
booted,  all  in  pure  white,  but  in  a  shower  of  ribbons  and  Sowers 
that  Butter  down  &om  the  silken  embroidered  banners  they 
bear. 

Very  small  fairies,  aptly  termed  *  Les  Anges,'  trip  along, 
carrying  baskets  of  fiowers,  and  they  also  wear  dainty  white 
satin  shoes.  I  was  told  that  only  a  few  years  ago  a  numb^  of 
little  children,  chosen  from  the  best  families,  were  always  present, 
dressed  in  a  white  gauzy  texture  with  wings,  and  their  pretty 
little  feet  bare.  Heat  and  fiitigue  and  often  a  heavy  shower 
wetting  them  through  caused  such  severe  illnesses  that  genemlly 
one  or  more  fell  victims  to  the  cruel  practice,  so  it  has  happily 
been  abandoned. 

The  children  of  the  different  Catholic  girls'  schools  are  there 
in  great  force  with  their  teachers,  all  in  white ;  but  each  pension 
has  its  own  peculiar  colour  for  ribbons,  trinmaing,  Ac  Very 
demure  tbe  older  girls  look,  and  the  little  ones  try  to  imitate 
them ;  but  it  is  a  failure,  their  little  sparkling  eyes  betraying 
their  enjoyment  of  the  scene,  and  that  only  the  severe  looks  of 
Madame  or  Mademoiselle  restrain  the  pretty  little  romps  in 
order,  or  the  sharp  but  subdued  '  Attention,  Mesdemoieelles  \  * 
heard  along  the  line. 

The  boys'  schools  muster  also,  dressed  in  their  best. 

All  the  nuns  and  priests  of  Port  Louis,  the  Catholic  soldiers 
of  the  different  regiments,  the  (^Boir^isa/n£)  converted  Malabars, 
and  crowds  of  spectators  fill  up  the  procession. 
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In  the  centre,  under  a  heavy  gold  embroidered '  canopj,  sup- 
ported by  four  gentlemen,  walks  Monseigneur,  bearing  the 
sacred  burden  with  uplifted  hands. 

The  present  Bishop '  is  a  fine  handsome  man,  and  be  needs  to 
be  a  strong  one  to  support  the  weight  of  velyet,  satin  fringes, 
and  tassels  he  wears,  and  the  heat  and  fatigue  of  the  procession. 

Little  boys,  in  flowing  garments,  hover  round  him  swinging 
censers  that  send  forth  clouds  of  incense  at  intervals.  The  band 
of  the  regiment  is  in  attendance,  and  plays  the  most  solemn 
mnsic ;  and  as  they  cease,  the  strains  are  caught  up  by  the 
priests,  and  an  especial  service  is  chanted  nearly  the  whole  way, 
occasionally  joined  in  by  everyone. 

Slowly  they  reach  the  altar  at  the  head  of  the  Champ  de 
Mars ;  file  after  file  passes,  humbly  saluting  the  raised  Cross,  and 
th^  descend  the  avenue  of  palm-leaves  in  the  centre. 

By  the  time  Monseigneur  arrives  at  the  altar  the  vast  plain 
is  filled  with  spectators,  mostly  on  foot.  As  soon  as  the  Bishop 
prostrates  himself  before  the  Cross,  a  suppressed  murmur  sweeps 
through  the  crowd  announcing  the  (act;  a  sudden  bait 
takes  place,  and  down  on  their  knees  go  the  whole  assembled 
multitude. 

Silence  the  most  profound  reigns,  as  Monseigneur  kiss^  and 
holds  up  the  Host.  Turning  to  &ce  the  crowd,  he  appetu^  to 
be  pronouncing  a  bleraing,  but,  of  course,  too  indistinct  to  be 
heard  far  off.  Kvery  male  head  is  uncovered,  unless  a  few 
not  of  this  fajth  should  be  there,  and  they  are  instantly  con- 
spicuous by  the  erect  posture  and  hatted  head. 

After  kneeling  some  time,  they  rise  with  a  triumphant  song 
of  praise  that  resounds  to  the  farthest  limits  of  the  Champ  de 
Mars. 

All  return  down  the  central  avenue  to  the  Cathedral,  and 
often  the  ceremony  is  not  over  till  quite  dark. 

It  not  unfi^quently  happens  that  a  smart  shower  overtakes 
them  when  high  up  on  the  plain,  and  then  they  return  home 
with  draggled  dresses  and  drooping  bannerg,  in  a  woful  plight. 

Formerly  the  moment  the  Host  was  raised,  guns  were  fired 
from  the  roof  of  the  Cathedral,  but  this  custom  is  now  dispensed 
with. 

D  left  for  the  (Ecnmenical  Council,  aod 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THE  ROYAL    COLLEGE,  PliirATE  AND    GOVESyMENT  SCHOOLS, 
AND  THE  MUSEUM. 

Schools  vhen  ths  Islnnd  was  aader  French  Rale — M.  Bojer — AniEt&Dce  ^ren  to 
him — Bules  and  Course  of  Instraction  in  the  CoIoaiiU  Collie— Its  XJae  as  s 
Hoapilal— lU  RehabilitatJOD,  nnd  new  Title— Fapila  Bent  to  Iha  Royal  CoU^e 
from  Abroad — Uunicaae  Id  1621— Repairiaf;  Damages — A  Papil  aent  yearlf  to 
Engluod — Discipllaar;  Reform  b;  Mr.  Redle — Caixtwa  of  Failore— A  mom 
practical  Education  required — -A  new  H«ctor  and  new  Hi^tes — Schools  Bnffeiing 
from  (he  Fever  in  1887— English  Unght,  bnt  imsll  Becnlbi— Effect  and  Show 
too  much  sought  for  in  Education —linsic — Boys' Schools — GoTemmant  Schools 
—Unwillingness  of  Coolies  to  be  taught— Sums  collected  notwitbataadiiigFeva- 
— Corjoua  Notes  on  the  Eflbct  of  Fsrer  on  rarions  Studies — Oriental  and  Creole 
CharactOTii — Conrae  of  Studies — NumbBt  of  School*,  Teochere,  &c, — Visit  to  the 
■Asile' — SlAte  of  the  Place  when  first  occupied — Its  preMDt  Aspect — Varied 
Races— Products  of  Grounds — Rules  and  RfigulatJona- Dinner — Drill — Bed- 
time-First Natural  HistoiySociety— Its  Aims— Its  Prospects  under  Gommors 
Farquhar  and  Hall— The  Society  of  182S— Baron  Curier — Foreign  Corre- 
spondents and  Hembera^Allownnce  far  .  a  Cumlor — MM.  Deqaidins  and 
d'Kpiniiy— The  Society's  Name  in  1S17— Exhibitions— Ths  one  in  1860- &rly 
Morning  Scenes  at  an  Exhibition — Ordinnr;  Articles  exhibited — The  Vi8iti>rs — 
Collections  in  the  Museum- Paintings — M.  Louis  Boulon. 

Several  public  establishinents  for  the  iDstriiction  of  youth  had 
beeu  tiied  by  the  colonists  before  the  one  now  exiBting  under 
the  title  of  the  Royal  College,  but  although  more  or  leas  sus- 
tained by  Government,  they  never  appeared  to  answer  their 
original  purpose,  and  were  all  successively  abandoned  by  their 
promoters. 

The  best  known  of  these  were,  the  school  founded  by  M. 
Challan ;  that  of  M.  Michelet,  which  bore  the  title  of  College, 
in  1791  ;  and  one  established  by  MM.  Jobert  and  Bellon,  in 
1792,  near  the  Champ  de  Mars.  To  these  succeeded  the  coUegiate 
institution  of  M.  Boyer,  which  may  be  called  the  cradle  of  the 
present  College,  which  numbered  many  pupils,  and  was  the  most 
esteemed  of  all.     At  this  period  coloured  children  were  not 
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educated  with  those  of  the  white  population,  but  there  were 
private  schools  for  them  in  different  parts  of  the  town. 

The  question  of  education  seems  to  have  been  one  of  great 
difficulty  in  those  days.  It  was  a  choice  between  sending  their 
children  to  Europe,  to  encounter  the  dangers  of  the  passage  and 
the  uncertainty  of  their  being  properly  cared  for  when  they 
arrived;  or  keeping  them  here  under  the  parental  eye,  and 
confiding  their  instruction  to  incompetent  profeesorB. 

Great  anxiety  was  felt  as  to  M.  Boyer's  success,  and  when  it 
was  found  that  failure  was  inevitable  unless  the  Government  came 
to  his  rescue,  the  case  was  laid  before  the  Assembly  in  1797. 
Measures  were  taken  to  assist  M.  Boyer  in  sustaining  his  college, 
to  whom  a  fixed  sum  was  paid  monthly  from  the  Treasury. 

The  establishment  then  received  the  title  of  '  Colonial  Col- 
lege ; '  a  committee  was  chosen  from  the  members  of  the  colonial 
assembly,  which,  under  the  names  of  '  Instituteurs  honoraires,* 
was  chai^^  with  the  surveillance  of  this  college,  and  all  the 
schools  in  the  Island. 

Fixed  rules  were  laid  down  for  the  instructioo  to  be  adopted, 
and  a  place  called  '  Vauxhall,'  at  the  Champ  de  Lort,  was  chosen 
where  another  school,  called  '  L'£cole  centrale,'  was  established, 
to  be  the  fountain  head  of  all  other  schools,  and  to  it  was  an- 
nexed a  drawing  department,  and  one  for  hydrography. 

The  Principal  and  professors  were  all  paid  by  Government. 
Annual  distributions  of  prizes  were  also  established,  and  every- 
thing connected  with  education  was  entrusted  to  the  commis- 
sion, and  its  president  received  the  title  of '  Director-general  of 
Public  Instruction.' 

The  central  school  changed  its  name  under  General  Decaen 
to  the  '  Lyc^  des  Isles  des  t^nince  et  Reunion,'  some  amend- 
ments were  made  in  the  studies,  &c.,  and  military  training  was 
added,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  pupils. 

The  taking  of  the  Island  by  the  British  gave  a  temporary 
shock  to  this  institution.  The  Lyceum  had  been  evacuated  by 
the  pupils  by  Government  order  on  the  expected  descent  on  the 
town.  It  was  transformed  into  a  hospital  for  the  sick  and 
woimded  of  the  British  army.  The  inhabitants  feared  this 
would  be  the  annihilation  of  their  College,  but  as  soon  as  the 
most  urgent  needs  of  the  new  goveniment  were  cared  for,  Mr. 
Farqtihar  took  measures  to  reinstate  it ;  and,  after  an  interval  of 
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six  moQths,the  '  Colonial  College '  was  re-opened,  June  15, 1814. 
Dining  the  time  of  the  French,  twenty-foiu-  boarders  were  ad- 
mitted free  by  G-ovemment,  and  the  English  added  to  them 
twelve  half-boarders.' 

There  were  at  that  time  250  pupils.  Boarders  paid  twenty 
dollars  a  month,  and  half-boardere  twelve ;  day  scholars  only 
paying  five  dollars.  They  all  wore  a  uniform  jacket,  with  blue 
sleeves,  red  collars,  and  gilt  buttons.  In  1813  a  Professor  was 
appointed  to  teach  the  Malagash  language,  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  intej'course  with  the  island  of  Madagascar. 

Education  was  ever  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  solicitude 
to  Governor  IiVqubar.  He  placed  the  institution  under  the 
protection  of  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  Ki^nt  (afterwards  Geoige 
IV.),  who  was  graciously  pleased  to  order  that  for  the  future  it- 
ahould  be  called  the  Royal  Collie,  and  the  choice  of  professors 
and  committee  was  reserved  for  the  home  Government. 

Two  vaoations  of  a  fortnight  only  were  allowed  during  the 
year,  which  were  always  preceded  by  public  examinations,  and 
succeeded  by  a  distribution  of  prizes,  given  with  much  ceremony, 
in  presence  of  the  Governor,  the  civil  and  military  authorities, 
and  a  large  concourse  of  epectators.  Monthly  examinations 
also  took  place  of  the  different  classes,  when  silver  creeses  and 
divers  coloured  ribbons  were  awarded. 

To  excite  the  zeal  of  the  students  still  further,  additional 
prizes  were  granted,  the  recipients  to  be  chosen  by  Government, 
to  enable  the  pupils  whose  progress  merited  such  honour  to  be 
sent  to  the  European  univeTsities.  The  professors  taught  the 
English,  French,  Latin,  and  Greek  languages ;  writing,  geo- 
graphy, history ;  mathematics,  including  navigation,  drawing, 
architecture,  botany,  physics,  and  the  elements  of  chemistry- 
Such  was  the  estimation  in  which  the  College  was  held,  tJiat 
pupils  were  constantly  sent  to  it  from  India,  Bourbon,  &c 

In  1819  a  hurricane  injured  the  building  severely,  but  tiie  still 
more  violent  one  of  February  2,S,  1823,  drove  the  whole  upper 
part  oS*  the  basement.  One  of  the  professors  was  seriously  in- 
jured ;  and  but  for  the  courage  of  the  Rector  and  professors  most 
of  the  pupils  would  have  been  sacrificed.  Sir  G.  Lowry  Cole 
caused  the  edifice  to  be  rebuilt  on  a  solid  foundation,  but  it 

'  TheK  were  kAAcA  an  the  conditioD  thnt  n  third  of  tbe  whole  should  be  of 
English  origin. 
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was  long  before  its  completion.  However,  a  temporary  renideiice 
was  found,  and  the  studies  were  continued  in  it  witii  little  inter- 
ruption. 

The  two  former  stories  of  wood  were  raised  on  a  good  stone 
foundation,  and  flanked  b;  two  wings,  each  66  feet  long  by  30, 
also  of  stone. 

After  the  re-opening  of  the  College,  the  red  collar  of  the  uni- 
form was  exchanged  for  a  yellow  one,  and  the  price  of  the  day 
acholars  was  raised  to  six  dollars. 

In  1838  great  complaints  were  made  as  to  the  changes  in  the 
manner  of  education,  and  the  disorders  prevalent. 

In  1 845  a  despatch  was  published,  authorizing  the  Government 
to  send  to  England  yearly  the  pupil  who  most  distinguished 
himself. 

It  would  appear  that  there  must  have  been  lax  discipline  for 
many  years,  till  the  evil  had  become  so  hydra-headed  as  to  need 
a  thorough  reorgarusation  of  the  whole  system. 

Disciplinary  reform,  well  conceived  and  absolutely  neces- 
sary, was  attempted  by  the  late  Kector,  Mr.  Redle,  on  his 
iurivaL 

Some  few  abuses  were  corrected,  but  the  new  order  of  things 
proved  a  total  fiiilure.  That  gentleman  was  totaUy  unfitted  for 
his  task.  In  the  first  place,  the  fact  of  bis  being  an  Austrian 
displeased  both  English  and  French;  his  overbearing  temper 
and  utter  want  of  conciliation  and  tact,  the  *  fortiter  in  re '  ever 
employed  and  the  '  sauviter  in  modo '  equally  ignoied,  in  a  post 
rendered  exceedingly  difficult  to  hold  in  the  then  state  of  affairs, 
prevented  the  hoped-for  advantages  accruing  from  the  really 
commendable  reforms  he  tried  to  establish.  Ilierewas  constant 
war  between  the  rector  and  professors,  and  Uie  pupils  gradually 
fell  off.  Mr.  Bedle  through  all  his  career  showed  himself  to 
be  one  of  those  square  men,  who  always  try  to  fit  themselves  into 
a  round  hole  ;  the  result  may  be  imagined. 

There  has  always  been  a  magic  to  the  Mauritian  people  in  the 
words  '  Royal  College,'  which  was  long  the  academic  grove 
whence  the  brightest  intelligences  received  their  culture.  The 
rectorship  of  Mr.  Redle  nearly  ruined  it,  and  notwithstanding 
its  old  pTcatige,  it  will  take  time  before  its  popularity  can  be 
restored.  At  the  present  time  the  private  schools  are  far  out- 
stripping the  College  pupils. 
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.  complet«Iy  ignored,  whilst  too  much  ii 
acquiring  a  little  Latin  and  Greek.     Of 
sent  forth  manj  bright  scholars  who  have 
school  and  professors,  but  in  the  present 
ceptions,  not  the  rule. 

A  fair  field  is  opened  to  youths  both  wL 
meet  now  on  equal  terms  to  try  the  super 
lects.  Many  of  the  coloured  lads  have  i 
posts  by  their  perseverance ;  many  of  those 
Government  have  belonged  to  this  class,  and 
to  Mauritius  as  doctors,  lawyers,  &c. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  a  thorough  reft 
under  the  Rector  newly  installed,  that  the 
rise  again  to  its  former  place  in  the  estim. 
friends.  From  the  prospectus  proposed  by  I 
dently  appears  to  see  very  accurately  what  the 
the  case  are,  and  if  properly  aided,  will,  I  do 
to  be  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 

Private  and  Government  SckooU 

When  everything  else  was  at  a  standstill  durii 
1867,  schools  naturally  suffered  to  a  great  ext» 
re-opened,  it  was  long  ere  parents  could  be  ini 
their  children  regularly,  whilst  liable  to  be  struct 
moment,  and  perhaps  before  they  could  be  taki 
attack  was  so  serious,  as  either  to  end  fatally,  or  1 
little  patient  ill  for  weeks. 

Some  of  the  old  established  schools  were  nearly  n 
was  only  towards  the  middle  of  1868,  that  coi, 
sufiBciently  restored  for  the  usual  coiurse  of  study  to 

English  is  taught  in  all  the  schools,  but  judgiuj 
small  amount  of  it  spoken,  with  no  great  results ;  En 
the  exceptional,  not  the  ruling  language. 

The  rising  generation  is,  however,  making  greater 
and  I  have  conversed  with  young  men  who  have  n 
Island  who  speak  well,  and  write  far  better  Englis 
letters  I  have  received  from  clerks  applying  foi 
or  on   business,  display   an  amount   of  grandiloquen 
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mittee  of  Education,  and  Inspector  of  Elementary  Schools  and 
Befonnatories),  an  accountant,  and  copyist. 

The  namb«r  of  Ooranment  sdtools  U 92 

Bchoola  aaauted  bj  giBoU 42 

B«fotmUori«« 3 

»i 

There  are  also  departments  under  Creole  and  Indian  teachers, 
which  raise  the  numher  to  117. 

Sixteen  elementary  schools  were  obliged  to  close  on  account 
of  fever ;  yet  at  the  end  of  the  year  there  were  5,821  children 
on  the  books. 

Besides  the  above,  there  is  the  Indian  Orphan  Asylum  at 
Powder  Mills.  Death  made  sad  havoc  among  these  children 
during  the  epidemic,  and  there  appears  to  have  been  a  good 
deal  of  mismaiiagemeiit  since. 

It  is  now,  however,  affiliated  with  the  Refonnatory  at  the 
*  Asile '  in  it«  vicinity,  which  is  tmder  the  immediate  direction 
of  the  Police  department. 

The  annual  amoimt  voted  by  the  l^islature  for  the  payment 
of  salaries,  rents,  grants  to  elementary  schoob,  books,  stationery, 
and  other  contingencies,  is  16,596{. 

Having  been  induced  to  pay  a  visit  to  one  of  the  Govenunent 
reformatories,  I  give  a  short  account  of  it.  I  as  a  stranger  was  so 
interested  in  all  I  saw,  that  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  many 
others,  who  seem  to  know  nothing  of  it  save  its  existence,  to  do 
all  in  their  power  to  encourage  an  institution  that  must,  if 
continued  successfully,  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  future 
of  the  colony. 

It  is  carrying  out  the  New  World  recqipaiBed  fact  that,  for  a 
country  to  prosper,  ita  vagabond  children  must  be  cared  for 
whilst  mind  and  body  are  so  plastic  as  to  be  capable  of  moulding 
to  good  uses,  an  almost  impoBsibility  with  adults.  If  this  is 
proved  to  be  a  neceseity  elsewhere,  how  much  more  so  must  it  be 
in  a  place  where  there  is  auch  a  mixture  of  races  as  in  Mauritius ! 

The  Beformatory,  known  generally  as  the  '  Asile,'  is  about 
six  miles  distant  &om  Port  Louis.  In  1868,  the  happy  ides 
was  conceived  by  His-  Excellency  the  Governor  of  converting 
an  old  abandoned,  broken-down  sugar  estate,  taken  over  for 
debt  by  the  Government  Savings'  Bank,  into  what  is  eventually 
intended  to  be  the  model  farm  of  the  Inland.     To  Major  O'Brien, 
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the  Inspector  General  of  Police,  the  carrying  out  of  the  ecbeme  ia 
due.  When  this  gentUnuut  first  viaited  the  place  he  found  it  in  a 
moat  deplorable  state — *  roade  almost  impassable,  covered  with 
weeds  and  grass  six  feet  high,  boildlnge  without  exception 
iminhabitable,  nearly  all  imroofed  by  the  hurriGane  of  186S, 
swamps,  and  rank  vegetation  everywhere.' 

He  saw  before  him  a  truly  herculean  task,  but  he  eet  about  it 
undaunted,  for  his  heart  was  in  this  good  work.  None  knew 
better  than  he,  from  bis  daily  experience  amongst  all  classes,  of 
the  dire  need  of  such  an  institution,  of  the  great  importance  of 
rescuing  the  hundreds  of  homeless  boys,  eking  out  a  miserable 
existence  by  theft  and  worse  crimes.  N'umbers  of  these  boys 
were  brought  to  the  vagrants'  depgt,  but  being  placed  indis- 
criminately with  older  offenders,  more  harm  than  good  was 
done  by  their  detention. 

On  June  26,  1868,  Major  O'Brien  sent  fifteen  boys  with  a 
band  of  vagrants,  under  Buperintendenoe,  to  b^n  the  contem- 
plated work.  A  temporary  shelter  was  made  by  covering  part 
of  the  bouse  witii  tarpaulins,  and  by  d^rees  most  of  the  ruin- 
ous tenements  were  made  habitable.  When  these  were  com- 
pleted, attention  was  turned  to  the  grounds,  and  there  a  syste- 
matic clearance  was  carried  on. 

Boads  were  cleaned  and  mended;  the  old  basins,  covered 
with  fetid  mud,  were  filled  up,  and  fresh  onea  made,  while  flood- 
gates were  built  to  allow  the  ingress  and  egress  of  water  to  them ; 
the  bridge  over  the  Citron  River  repaired,  drains  were  dug  to 
clear  the  unhealthy,  swampy  land,  and  walls  reared. 

It  was  a  little  more  than  a  year  after  its  inauguration  that  I 
visited  the  Asile,  and  I  was  astonished  to  see  bo  much  accom- 
plished, and  the  order,  cleanliness,  and  neatness  that  prevailed 
made  it  tin  example  to  many  another  place  in  Mauritius  that 
might  advantageously  copy  it  in  these  respects.  A  fine  metalled 
road  had  been  made  from  the  highway,  leading  to  the  main 
house,  and  as  I  drove  up  the  whole  place  had  a  pleasant  aspect. 
All  the  buildings  were  whitewashed,  the  grounds  laid  out  in 
vegetable  and  flower  gardens,  and  close  to  the  house  was  a  pretty 
little  fernery. 

The  principal  rooms  used  for  school  and  office  purposes  were 
i^urrounded  with  a  grove  of  nuingo  trees.  Here  I  was  shown 
the  handiwork  of  the  boys :  tin  plates,  watering-cans,  baskets, 
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not  know  a  letter  when  they  entered  . 
the    rule,  the  different  vemaculars  onl; 
planationa  require  them.     Some  of  the  . 
read  Englieh,  and  wrote  it  on  their  slat4. 
arithmetic  they  acquire  with  great  facl 
do. 

There  are  children  of  Indian,  Creole,  (X 
Bourbon    parentage ;    and   the  Superintei 
were  most  of  them  very  tractable,  and  few 
cept  new  comers,  who  find  the  discipline  irk. 
bond  habits. 

Kvery  kind  of  household  and  other  occu 
with  the  institution  are  taught  first.     Cookin, 
ing  and  mending  clothes,  ornamental  and  veg 
field  work,  carpentering,  brick  and  basket  m 
tin  and  blacksmith's  work,  attending  to  horses 
driving  the  mule  carts  used  on  the  place ;  evi 
can  be  useful  to  them,  and  help  to  make  the  I 
supporting.      There   were   227   boys  in  the  As. 
already  78  acres  of  land  were  in  cultivation. 

Most  of  the  roads  were  skirted  with  Filaos,  1 
other  trees.  All  kinds  of  vegetables  are  grown,  which 
the  bazaar  daily,  where  they  have  a  stand  set  apart  to 
experiments  are  being  made  (with  an  eye  to  fut 
growing  coffee,  tea,  Clhina  grass,  vanilla,  poppies,  an 

Very  firm  and  excellent  rules  have  been  issue 
government  of  the  establishment,  and  the  regulsti 
various  duties  of  the  boys  ;  and  a  roister  is  kept  in 
noted  every  particular  respecting  their  conduct  &om 
of  their  entry  into  the  Asile. 

They  are  divided  into  squads  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  ;  ; 
boys  who,  by  being  first  in  their  classes,  and  at  work,  and  n. 
it  by  general  good  conduct,  are  appointed  overseers,  or  t 
are  answerable  for  the  cleanliness  and  order  of  their  res[ 
squads. 

This  responsibility  seems  to  have  a  very  beneficial  effect 
inspires  emulation  in  the  boys  to  attain  the  post ;  and  a  s> 
distinction  of  dress  is  also  made,  which  is  another  attractio 
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them.  Each  boy  is  put  to  some  trade,  at  which  he  works  for  & 
certain  time  ;  should  he  then  wish  to  change  he  can  do  bo,  but 
bis  decision  must  be  finaL  Good  workmen  are  chosen  to  teach 
the  several  trades.  A  capital  rule  is  made  about  these  work- 
men and  the  teachers — their  increase  of  pay,  &c.,  are  made  to 
depend  upon  the  progress  of  the  taught ;  a  rule  that  would  be 
of  in6nite  service  if  applied  to  schools  and  trades  ^nerally,  here 
and  elsewhere. 

During  the  last  six  months  before  the  expiration  of  their 
time,  a  part  of  eaeh  boy's  earnings  is  laid  aside  to  form  a  fund 
for  providing  him  with  clothes,  tools,  and  other  necessari^ 
when  be  makes  a  start  in  life.  Seventeen  is  the  prescribed  age 
for  leaving,  but  if  a  good  offer  for  an  apprentice  is  made, 
with  the  consent  of  the  superintendent,  they  can  leave  much 
earlier.  Should  circumstances  deprive  them  of  a  home  before 
their  apprenticeship  is  closed,  they  may  return  temporarily  to 
the  Asile. 

The  simplest  forms  of  prayer  and  religious  instruction  are 
given,  irrespective  of  creeds,  the  bases  of  which  are  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  the  Ten  Commandments ;  no  catechism  whatever  is 
allowed  to  be  taught,  but  access  is  given  to  all  ministers  of  re- 
ligion when  requested  by  parents. 

Their  days,  summer  and  winter,  are  pretty  equally  divided 
with  work,  school,  drill  and  recreation. 

It  was  late  when  I  paid  my  visit,  and  the  boys  were  about  to 
be  marshalled  to  their  evening  meal,  which  iu  summer  time  is 
given  them  under  the  mango  trees.  They  marched  along  like 
soldiers,  and  filed  off  to  their  respective  places,  facing  inward  at 
the  word  of  conmiand.  All  remained  motionless  till  the  order 
was  given  to  sit  down  to  their  me&l,  which  was  done  without 
confusion,  and  in  perfect  silence.  When  all  had  fimshed,  they 
were  marched  off,  and  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  dormitories. 

Here  the  superintendent  talked  to  tiiem,  and  asked  if  any  of 
them  had  any  complaint  to  make ;  but  all  expressed  themselves 
satisfied,  except  one  little  fellow,  who  wanted  to  change  his 
trade  of  stonemason  for  that  of  carpenter.  The  boys  looked  up 
at  the  Major  as  children  would  do  to  a  kind  friend.  It  was 
qnite  evident,  though  the  rules  are  strictly  carried  out,  and 
disobedience  sharply  punished,  that  this  kind-hearted  man  has 
not  forgotten  that  they  are  children  be  has  to  deal  with,  and 
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The  Natural  Biatory  Society,  MuseuTti,  &c. 

In  1805  an  association  was  formed,  under  the  title  of  the 
'  Society  d'Emulation,'  to  occupy  itself  with  everything  connected 
with  science,  a^culture,  commerce,  and  navigation. 

This  society  was  formed  by  a  few  intelligent  men,  and  a 
number  of  members  soon  joined  it,  till  ita  correspondence 
extended  to  India,  Seychelles,  Bourbon,  the  Gape,  and  France. 

Itfl  principal  objects  were  to  aid  navigation  in  the  Indian 
seas,  improve  agriculture  in  Mauritius,  and  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  the  natives  of  Madagascar  and  Africa.  Some  important 
servicee  bad  been  rendered  in  all  these  branches,  when  the 
society  began  to  languish.  However,  after  the  British  conquest 
of  the  Island,  Governor  Farquhar  raised  ite  drooping  wings, 
placed  it  under  the  protection  of  Government,  and  personally 
expressed  his  interest  in  its  transactions.  He  was  elected  a 
member,  and  soon  iniused  into  it  new  life  and  spirit. 

In  1817,  before  his  departure  for  England,  the  rules  were 
remodelled,  and  its  name  changed  to  the  *  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences.'  When  General  Hall 
was  Governor  ad  miervm,  it  was  naturally  supposed  he  would 
have  respected  the  wishes  of  the  actual  chief,  only  temporarily 
absent.  But  no ;  he  appears  to  have  put  a  veto  on  everything 
that  could  conduce  to  the  progress  of  the  colony.  He  inaugur- 
ated his  official  acts  by  a  proclamation  annulling  the  disposi- 
tions made  in  &vour  of  the  Society,  and  very  soon  little  was 
known  of  it  save  its  name. 

It  was  not  until  1829,  under  the  administration  of  Sir 
Charles  Golville,  that  it  revived,  principally  through  the  agency 
of  the  Curator  of  vacant  estates.  It  received  a  new  title,  the 
'  Natural  History  Society,'  and  was  composed  chiefly  of  young 
men,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Charles  Telfair,  Dr.  Lial,  and 
Mr.  W.  Bojer,  Professor  of  Botany  at  the  Royal  College. 

The  day  of  the  re-opening  was  the  auspicious  one  of  the  22nd 
of  August,  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Baron  George 
Cuvier.  This  distinguished  man  took  great  interest  in  the 
revivified  society;  and  in  1831  sent  it  a  present  of  a  fine  marble 
bust  of  himself  and  a  copy  of  his  valuable  works,  which  are  still 
its  most  cherished  treasures. 
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Meetings  were  held  once  a  month  for  Bcientific  purpoaes,  btued 
on  the  rules  of  the  '  Soci^  d'Histoire  Daturelle,'  in  Faiig.  This 
aaBociation  comprises  a  president  and  vice-president,  secretary 
and  vice-secretary,  treasurer,  resident  and  corresponding  memhers. 
Amongst  the  latter  are  names  well  known  to  fame  in  the 
scientific  world.  I  cite  a  few  at  random : — Sir  Alexander  and 
Sir  William  Buckland,  Sir  A.  Johnson,  Rev.  J.  Adamson,  Sir 
W.  Hooker,  QeoG&oy  St.-Hilaire,  A.  P.  de  Gandolle,  Le  Comte 
Dejean,  Sir  J.  Herschel,  Von  Martins,  Adrien  Jussieu,  Professor 
J.  Lindley,  C.  D.  Schreiher,  Dr.  Stewart,  Professor  Agassiz, 
Madame  Ida  Pfeiffer,  &c.  &c.  A  correspondence  is  also  kept 
up  with  all  the  leading  societies  in  India,  Australia,  the  Cape, 
Europe,  and  America ;  whilst  the  best  names  Mauritius  can  boast 
have  been  enrolled  amongst  its  members. 

In  1835  a  present  of  shells  was  sent  it  &om  Bourbon ;  and  I 
find  that  the  Custom  House  in  those  days  played  as  unpleasuit 
a  part  to  the  scientific  world  then  as  it  does  to  ordinary  indivi- 
duals in  the  present  day.  Weeks  elapsed  before  the  cases  could 
be  procured,  and  then  there  were  grave  doubts  as  to  their  being 
intact. 

In  1842  the  acting  chief  officer.  Colonel  Stavely,  sanctioned 
an  allowance  for  a  curator  with  a  grant  of  2401.  a  year.  Another 
grant  was  also  given  from  the  public  cheat  of  200^  per  annum 
to  meet  expenses.  This  amount  was  to  be  employed  for  cost  of 
printing  the  '  Reports  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society,'  which 
are  issued  once  a  year  and  sent  to  all  foreign  correspondents ;  for 
medals  and  prizes  granted  each  year  to  the  best  pupils  in  agri- 
cultural chemistry  at  the  Koyal  College ;  also  to  the  planters, 
small  cultivators,  artisans,  manufacturers,  and  others  at  Uie 
annual  exhibitions. 

Just  previously  to  the  above  grants,  the  death  of  one  of  the 
most  zealous  of  its  members  took  place,  that  of  M,  Desjardins, 
who  bad  filled  the  post  of  hon.  secretary  from  1829.  His  widow 
presented  his  valuable  museum  to  the  society  on  a  guarantee 
being  given  her  that  it  should  be  well  cared  for.  The  condition 
was  willingly  accepted,  and  this  donation  formed  the  nucleua  of 
the  present  museum.  M.  Adrien  d'£pinay,  dying  about'  the 
same  time,  bequeathed  his  library  to  his  late  colleagues,  and  in 
consequence  of  these  bequests  the  ofSce  of  Curator  mentioned 
above  was  instituted. 
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M.  Bojcr  was  appointed  to  fill  thin  pout,  and  apartmentB  in 
one  of  the  wings  of  the  College  were  set  apart,  to  which  the 
museum  and  library  were  remove4,  and  which  have  been  their 
abode  ever  since. 

In  1847  the  word  '  Royal '  was  allowed  to  be  added  to  the 
title,  and  thenceforth  it  haa  been  known  as  the '  Royal  Society  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  in  Mauritius.' 

About  this  time  or  a  little  earlier,  an  exhibition  of  sugaift, 
vegetables,  flowers,  &c.,  took  place,  and  the  exhibitors  were 
rewarded  with  medals  and  prizes  in  money.  It  was  so  favourably 
received  that  one  or  more  has  taken  place  every  year  since,  with 
the  exception  of  1867.  In  1850,  twenty  medals  were  given  for 
sugars  and  other  produce ;  and  there  was  a  competition  for  the 
beat  essay  on  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane.  The  prize  was 
divided  between  M.  Gallet  and  M.  Autard,  and  honourable 
mention  was  made  of  ^veral  others. 

I  find  that  in  1852  a  prize  of  50f.  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Hounslow,  of  the  engineer  department,  for  ameliorating  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor,  and  presented  to  him  by  the  then  presi- 
dent, the  Hon.  R.  W,  Rawaon.  I  have,  however,  yet  to  learn 
what  good  results  have  accrued  to  the  town  from  this  liberality. 

It  appears  that  the  society  has  been  unremitting  in  its  endea- 
vours for  the  encouragement  of  different  articles  of  produce,  both 
for  export  and  home  consumption,'  but  from  one  circumstance 
or  other  all  seem  to  have  failed  but  the  everlasting- sugar-cane. 

In  1860  an  intercolonial  exhibition  was  held  at  Government 
House.  Sir  William  Stevenson  threw  open  house  and  groimds 
to  the  public  for  three  days.  Seychelles,  Rodrigues,  and 
Boinbon  sent  their  choicest  productions  ;  and  from  all  accounts 
it  appears  to  have  been  the  best  thing  of  the  kind  ever  held  in 
the  colony. 

In  1867,  when  the  Great  Exhibition  took  place  in  Paris,  an 
effort  was  made  to  represent  Mauritius  there.  Sugars  were  sent 
of  very  fine  qualities,  and  colonial  rum,  tanned  hides,  tobacco 
and  cigars,  fibres,  vanilla,  arrowroot,'  specimens  of  indigenous 
woods  fit  for  building  and  other  piu-poses,  and  a  variety  of  pro- 
duce. Drawings  of  Mauritius  scenery  and  views  of  Bourbon 
were  forwarded,  with  some  of  the  elegant  basket-work  made 
from  the  leaves  of  the  coco-de-mer,  and  shell-flowers,  cleverly 
constructed  from  the  various  tinted  tellinaw,  Venuses,  and  the 
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opercula  of  different  shells,  the  effect  of  which  is  cbanoiDg 
when  made  with  taste- 
As  a  wliole  I  believe  Mauritius  looked  very  InsigmficaDt  at 
the  '  World's  Fair  in  Paris.'     She  comes  out  better  at  home. 

I  have  been  present  at  two  of  these  shows,  and  a  curioos 
sight  they  present.  They  are  held  in  the  upper  half  of  the 
bazaar,  which  is  closed  to  the  public  during  the  previous  day,  to 
undergo  a  thorough  cleansing  and  adornment  with  greenery. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  ike  day  carts  are  crowding  up,  laden 
with  flower  plants  or  vegetables  from  the  various  districts,  to  be 
arranged  in  their  allotted  spaces.  Moka  is  always  strongest  in 
flowers,  from  its  peculiar  damp  climate,  and  from  its  possessing 
the  only  nursery  garden  in  the  colony. 

For  some  hours  a  babel  rages  inside  and  out  of  the  building. 
I  pitied  the  poor  secretary,  who  has  to  settle  all  differences, 
write  out  tickets,  find  the  best  places  for  everybody,  never  to 
make. a  mistake;  and  whether  he  does  or  not  he  is  safe  to  be 
abused  right  and  left,  everyone  shouting  at  him  at  once  and 
few  helping. 

One  minute  it  is  a  heap  of  fresh  butter  which  somebody  daba 
down  on  a  basket  of  strawberries  or  violet*,  or  a  lady's  cushion  ; 
then  a  couple  of  pigs,  or  a  pair  of  carriage  wheels ;  very  lucky 
if  the  porkers  don't  get  the  tickets  of  their  neighbours,  the 
Cochin  fowls.  Then  a  basket  of  monster  patates,  or  a  bouquet 
fit  for  a  lady's  dress,  or  large  enough  to  fill  a  good-sized  round 
table,  and  so  on.  Every  one,  of  course,  is  in  a  hurry,  and  must 
have  his  or  her  ticket  at  once.  However,  by  a  good  deal  of  tact 
and  patience  and  unflagging  zeal,  matters  are  pretty  amicably 
arranged  by  eleven  o'clock,  when  the  judges  enter  to  award  the 
prizes,  which  are  marked  in  large  letters  on  each  article.  It 
would  be  unfair  to  draw  comparisons  with  eshibitions  elsewhere, 
but  for  so  small  a  place  they  are  very  creditable. 

Place  aux  dames!  The  ladies'  .work,  millinery,  artificial 
flowers,  and  other  feminine  fabrics,  might  pass  muster  anywhere. 
The  feiry  Creole  fingers'  do  not  restrict  their  handiwork  to 
fineries  ;  large  pata  of  sweet  fresh  butter,  most  appetising  pre- 
serves, and  pickles  attest  their  skill. 

A  partition  is  covered  with  paintings  and  photographs ;  the 
latter,  besides  portraits,  showing  some  good  views  of  Matiritian 
«cenery.     Vegetables  are   fine  and  well  assorted;  tobacco  and 
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colonial-made  cigarB  very  good ;  liqueurs,  Vanilla  fruits,  and 
many  other  Uiinge  (aa  the  advertisements  say)  far  too  numerous 
to  mention. 

The  flowers  and  bouquets  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  show  well, 
and  there  is  generally  a  fine  display  of  ferns,  principally  those 
of  Lady  Barkly. 

Towards  two  o'clock  His  Excellency  with  his  lady  and  suite 
arrive ;  the  band  strikes  up,  and  in  pour  the  Hite,  the  demi- 
monde, any  one  fortunate  enough  to  hold  a  ticket,  but  all 
orderly,  and  the  lowest  well  and  cleanly  dressed.  One  half  of 
the  visitors  at  least  goes  to  see  the  other  half.  I  confess,  as  I 
sat  quietly  gazing  on  the  varied  scene,  I  was  perfectly  astounded 
at  the  eitensivenees  of  the  dress  of  the  femininity. 

Every  exaggeration,  from  the  hideous  chignon  to  the  two-inch 
heels  that  throw  the  figure  off  the  perpendicular  and  into  the 
Grecian  Bend.  Every  combination  of  colour  was  there ;  I  need 
not  define  in  which  class.  All,  however,  seemed  gay  and  festive, 
and  glad  to  chat,  flirt,  and  air  their  finery. 

At  four  o'clock  the  prizes  are  given  by  the  (governor ;  the 
band  plays  '  God  save  the  Queen,'  the  representative  of  royalty 
disappears,  and,  by  half-paet  five,  the  scene  has  again  changed 
to  the  confusion  of  tongues  of  the  morning,  as  the  various 
objects  are  carried  away  by  their  owners,  till  night  closes  in. 

The  Natural  History  collections  of  the  Society  in  their 
museum  are  fine  and  rare,  but  not  extensive.  Besides  the 
Fauna  of  Mauritius,  that  of  Madagascar,  Southern  Africa,  and 
the  neighboming  islands  is  well  represented.  The  fish  of  the 
surrounding  seas  are  in  great  numbers.  The  monsters  of  the 
deep  show  their  hideous  maws  at  every  step  The  very  stair- 
case is  lined  with  gigantic  heads  of  shaiks,  their  triple  tiers  of 
teeth  grinning  horribly.  It  makes  one's  hair  stand  on  end, 
when  viewing  these  dry  bones,  to  think  that  it  is  in  the  region 
where  these  insatiate  animals  abound  that  the  Indian  diver 
seeks  the  treasures  of  the  ocean. 

It  is  quite  a  relief  to  turn  to  the  cases  of  many-hued  shells, 
for  which  Mauritius  is  famous.  To  this  department  all  the 
Dependencies  and  the  Far  East  have  contributed.  India  and 
Africa  send  a  large  collection  of  reptiles,  well  preserved.  Corals, 
of  course,  are  not  wanting ;   and  there  is  a  small  collection  of 
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mineralfl,  principally  from  Australia  and  South  America,  but 
not  of  great  value. 

Hound  the  room  are  hung  a  few  large  pictures :  one,  a  cofy 
of  Murillo'a  '  Holy  Family,'  was  painted  at  Paris  by  M.  Michel, 
and  presented  to  the  Society,  Attached  to  the  museum  is  the 
library,  which  now  numbers  over  2,000  volumes,  many  very 
costly,  and  some  invaluable  as  books  of  reference.  The  whole  is 
under  the  care  of  M.  Louis  Bouton. 

This- gentleman  has  made  a  very  large  and  rare  collection  of 
the  indigenous  plants  of  Mauritius.  He  sent  a  du|Jicate  of 
them  to  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867,  and  the  originals  have 
been  removed  to  the  Pamplemousses  Gardens,  and  were  placed 
under  the  care  of  the  late  Dr.  Meller,  whose  loss  the  colony  has 
so  recently  deplored. 
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IMmGBATlON. 

A  Dew  Era  for  English  Colonies — Wlien  and  How  ths  Abolition  Act  was  bronght 
in  Force— Number  of  SlftToa — Introduction  of  Coolies— Bad  MnnBeement  — 
Valoation  of  SUtm  —  Ei- Apprentices — Iminigrstion  renewed  —  Cholera — 
Agricqltnrsl  Progress — Changed  Condition  of  Malabars  after  residing  here — 
TickeleandPhotogrephs— Camp*— Ferer— Death-Bate— Report  of  Mr.  Beyts— 
Cost  of  Establishmrat  and  other  Statistics— Arreore  of  Wages — Immigration 
Tables — Facta  respecting  Tarioua  Casta  of  Indiana. 

The  year  1834  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  er&  for  all  the 
Colonies  of  Great  Britain.  From  that  date  all  traffic  in  human 
flesh  virtually  ceased  for  ever,  where  England  held  Bway. 
Though  the  Act  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  was  passed  in  this 
year,  the  laws  respecting  thereto  were  to  remain  in  force  till 
February  lat,  1835.  From  this  period  all  slaves  of  six  years 
old  and  upwards,  duly  registered,  became  apprentice  labourers, 
and  continued  so  till  February  let,  1841,  as  regarded  lield 
labourers,  and  until  February  1839  for  those  non-attached. 
There  were  at  this  time  in  the  colony  39,464  men  and  boys, 
and  25,856  women  and  girls,  making  a  total  of  65,320  slaves. 

From  symptoms  of  disaffection  amongst  the  soon-to-be 
Ubemt«d  slaves,  it  was  evident  to  the  planters  that  no  time  was 
to  be  lost  in  procuring  men  to  till  the  soil ;  and  the  introduction 
of  labourers  from  India  was  attempted. 

The  Government  offered  no  obstacle  to  the  project ;  and,  as 
no  restrictions  were  laid  as  to  the  number  to  be  brought  in  each 
vessel,  by  the  year  1838,  no  less  than  24,566  coolies  had  arrived 
from  Calcutta.' 

'  These  labonien  engaged  to  work  at  field  labour  for  a  term  of  flve  years,  attlie 
rata  of  fire  rupees  a  month,  with  rations. 

A  certain  mm  waa  lo  be  retained  of  these  wages,  to  p«;  for  a  return  pHssage  to 
India  if  desired  at  the  expiration  of  their  engagement. 
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The  bad  managemeDt  in  the  shipment  of  these  Indians  led 
to  serious  complaints  being  laid  before  the  Home  Government, 
as  well  as  the  Government  of  India.  In  consequence  of 
these  and  other  remonstrances,  immigration  was  suspended  in 
183S. 

In  February  1835,  the  Commission  of  Indemnity  began  the 
valuation  of  slaves,  which  was  completed  by  the  end  of  the  year, 
resulting  in  the  sum  of  2,lI2,63^f.,  which  was  paid  by  England 
to  the  planters  of  Mauritius,  being  at  the  rate  of  69^  148.  3<i. 
per  slave. 

When  the  ex -apprentices  were  freed  in  1839,  scenes  of  riot 
and  disturbance  took  place  all  over  the  Island. 

The  ex-slaves  refused  to  work,  alleging,  for  one  reason,  that 
they  had  been  ill-treated  by  their  former  masters  having  sent 
to  India  for  labourers ;  but  the  truth  was,  they  considered  that 
their  freedom  would  be  incomplete  without  an  entire  abandon- 
ment of  their  former  labours. 

Like  all  large  bodies  of  men  wJien  all  restraint  is  suddenly  with- 
drawn, tbey  launched  into  violent  excesses.  Every  street  in 
Port  Louis  swarmed  with  them,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
more  quietly  disposed  population.  It  was  only  positive  hunger 
and  want  that  compelled  them  at  last  to  seek  employment,  but 
in  so  desultory  a  way  that  it  was  found  no  certainty  could  be 
placed  on  their  work. 

In  1840,  diu'ing  the  time  Colonel  Power  was  Acting  Governor, 
a  committee  was  formed,  under  the  presidency  of  Captain  Dick, 
Colonial  Secretary,  to  organise  some  plan  for  the  continuance  of 
immigration.  The  '  Free  Labour  Association '  was  the  title  of 
tliis  new  society,  and  its  object  was  to  facilitate  in  every  way 
the  introduction  of  labour  into  the  colony.  It  was  forbidden  by 
the  Govenmient  to  bring  immigrants  from  the  coast  of  Africa, 
so  that  from  India  alone  could  they  look  for  working  men. 

In  1842,  Sir  William  Gromm  obtained  leave  to  introduce 
0,000  labourers  annually.  In  1849,  a  draft  ordinance  ivas 
passed,  allowing  only  of  engagements  for  a  term  of  three  years. 

The  new  system  of  immigration  did  not  apparently  answer  all 
its  requirements,  for  I  find,  in  1851,  Mr.  Higginson,  the  then 
Governor,  endeavoiu-ing  to  obtain  free  labourers  from  the  cwjapt 
of  Madagascar,  to  make  good  the  deficiency  in  the  labour 
market. 
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In  1854,  the  cholera  was  brought  to  Maiiritiua  by  an  immi- 
grant ship  from  Calcutta,  where  the  terrible  pest  is  imligenoiis 
to  the  soil,  having  its  head-quarters  in  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges, 

So  dire  were  the  effects  of  this  diseaae  on  the  colony,  that  in 
1857  it  was  proposed  by  the  chief  medical  officer  that  coolies 
should  only  be  brought  from  the  presidencies  of  Madras  and 
Bombay ;  the  natives  from  these  districts  being  healthier  than 
those  from  Calcutta. 

In  Sir  William  Stevenson's  time,  liberty  was  granted  to  the 
planters  to  engage  their  labourers  for  a  period  of  five  years, 
which  proved  of  great  advantage  to  all  concerned. 

The  progress  of  agricultural  industry  has  been  rapid  and 
regular,  and  the  increase  of  the  productions  of  tlio  soil  has  been 
in  the  same  proportion  as  the  introduction  of  Indian  labourers. 

The  tables  at  the  end  of  this  chapter  will  show  the  exports  of 
the  main  staple  in  the  times  of  slave  and  free  lahoiu:  of  the 
colony. 

The  coolies  number  two-thirda  of  the  population,  and,  as  far 
as  I  am  able  to  judge,  are  as  well  cared  for  and  protected  by 
the  Government  as  any  other  class  in  Mauritius.  I  liave  visited 
many  estates  and  found  the  labourers  apparently  contented  and 
happy,  and  certainly  better  off  than  they  ever  were  before. 

Look  at  the  thin  frail  form  of  the  Malabar  when  he  arrives 
from  India,  and  see  him  after  some  years"  residence  in  the 
Island.  His  form  assumes  a  roundness  and  his  muscles  a 
development,  from  exercise,  wholesome  and  sufBcient  food,  and 
being  well  cared  for,  which  speak  volumes  in  praise  of  the  civi- 
lising influence  he  is  unconsciously  undergoing,  and  if  its  effects 
are  not  very  evident  in  this  generation  they  will  be  most  im- 
mistakably  in  the  nest. 

Every  eoolie  carries  a  small  tin  case  attached  to  liis  waist,  con- 
tainiug  his  certificates  of  arrival,  age,  personal  description,  with 
a  photograph,  engagement,  &c.  He  never  ventures  into  the  street 
without  this,  as  he  is  liable  to  be  stopped  at  any  moment  by  the 
police  ;  and  if  his  papers  are  not  all  correct,  he  is  at  once  arrested 
till  he  can  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  himself.  If  a  domestic 
servant  gets  leave  to  go  into  the  coimtry,  he  must  have  a  pass 
from  his  master,  specifying  the  number  of  days  he  has  permission 
to  be  absent,  and  the  place  of  his  destination.  The  photograph 
system  has  been  adopted  to  compel  every  Indian  to  show  his 
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own  ticket.  I'ormerly  there  was  any  amount  of  rascalily  carried 
on.  If  a  man  loBt  his  own  ticket,  he  would  beg,  borrow,  or 
steal  his  friend's,  or  get  one  foiged  for  a  trifie,  all  of  which 
tricks  are  ueeleBB  now.  The  dated  passports  not  only  prevent 
vagabondage,  but  put  a  stop  in  a  great  measure  to  runaway  ser- 
vants, who  on  the  slightest  provocation  would  formerly  abscond, 

Every  sugar  estate  has  what  is  called  a '  Camp '  attached  to  it, 
where  the  labourers  reside.     The  houses  are  principally  thatched,  . 
but  many  of  them  are  built  of  stone  on  the  larger  plantations, 
and  there  is  always  a  good  supply  of  water  for  drinking  and 
washing  purposes. 

N^ear  the  'Camp,'  on  a  site  chosen  by  a  medical  ofiicer 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  a  hospital  is  erected,  and  proper 
attendants  duly  qualified  by  certificates  for  waiting  on  the  sick 
are  appointed. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  both  camps  and  hospitals  is  exa- 
mined into,  and  reported  on  yearly  to  Government. 

During  the  epidemic  the  greatest  caire  was  bestowed  on  the 
labourers,  and  the  deaths  were  less  iu  proportion  to  the  great 
numbers  employed  than  in  any  other  class.' 

The  death-rates  amongst  the  Indians  during  the  fever  were 
as  follow  per  1,000:— 

Adalls 37-* 

la  total  popalatjon  of  cBtates i*-6 

At  the  same  time,  in  the  districts,  it  vfas  forty-five  per  1,000, 
and  in  Fort  Louis  eighty  I  which  means  decimation  in  fifteen 
months,  and  annihilation  in  twelve  years. 

JVIany  of  the  Indians  are  frugal,  and  manage  to  save  enough 
to  remit  home  to  India,  either  for  investment  in  land  there,  or 
for  the  support  of  aged  relatives ;  to  invest  in  small  stores  here 
or  to  return  to  India.  Fn  1869,  there  were  €9,0321.  standing 
to  the  credit  of  Indians  in  the  Savings'  Bank,  and  this  sum  is 
yearly  steadily  increasing  as  they  begin  to  have  confidence  in  the 
Kecurity  of  the  hank.  No  less  than  17,158^.  were  remitted  last 
year  on  behalf  of  immigrants  to  Bombay,  Madras,  and  Calcutta. 
This  does  not  include  large  sums  sent  home  through  merchants, 
or  taken  in  specie  by  the  immigrants  themselves. 

'  Bceidoa  the  hoapjlals  on  the  (^Htul«B,  fire  pulilic  hospitals  and  thirty-tvo 
diKpcDsariefl  hare  be«n  established  in  TitrinuH  pnrtfl  of  the  Island. 
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A  convincing  proof  of  their  appreciation  of  the  l)enefit8  to  be 
derived  in  the  colony,  is  given  in  the  numbers  constantly  coming 
back  to  the  Inland  and  setting  up  in  some  way  of  business,  or 
returning  as  servants  to  their  former  masters. 

For  the  following  account  of  the  present  state  of  the  Indian 
immigrants,  and  the  statistics  respecting  them,  I  draw  my  in- 
formation irom  the  able  reports  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Beyts,  who  is 
at  the  head  of  the  Immigration  Office,  and  whose  long  expe- 
rience makes  him  the  best  authority  on  the  subject.  This 
gentleman  has  for  years  rendered  most  valuable  servic«s  to  the 
colony  in  his  department,  and  has  also  been  up  to  India  on  an 
important  mission  for  the  Government  to  further  the  cause  of 
immigration. 

From  the  great  care  bestowed  of  late  years  on  the  immigrant 
ships  to  Mauritius,  the  ratio  of  deaths  is  small  compared  with 
that  in  vessels  conveying  Indian  immigranta  to  other  colonies. 

The  costs  of  the  establishment  connected  with  immigration 
for  1869  were  7,882^.  Ss.  lOrf. 

The  Indian  population  amounted  at  this  time  to  206,771. 

With  the  coolies  usually  arrive  a  number  of  free  passengers, 
many  of  them  old  hands,  who  return,  paying  their  passage  and 
bringing  &iends  with  them,  especially  Dhobies,  induced  by  their 
representations  to  visit  Mauritius  in  quest  of  fortune.  Six 
immigrant  ships  arrived  in  the  course  of  the  year,  four  from 
Madras,  and  two  from  Calciitta,  bringing  a  total  of  1,682 
souls. 

The  departures,  as  compared  with  other  years,  show  a  great 
decrease  (though  they  exceeded  the  arrivals),  viz.  2,320  left. 
The  following  table  will  show  the  difference  in  these  years. 

DepfiTturea  in  1866 2,815 

1867  .  .         .        .         .  3,398 

.,  1868 S,6'14 

1889 2,320 

The  precise  number  of  Indian  Creoles  now  in  the  colony 
cannot  be  accurately  ascertained,  but  an  idea  may  be  derived 
of  the  pace  at  which  they  are  increasing  by  the  fact  that  the 
births  in  the  Indian  population  during  the  last  ten  years  give 
an  average  of  more  tlian  6,000  per  annum. 

Tliere  are  223  sugar  estates  in   the  Island,  the  total  Indian 
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The  vagrants  were 
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force,  and  appear  to  b 


of  mastere  against  servants,  am 
years.  Tlioae  of  the  former  we 
and  desertion ;  those  of  the  lal 
The  great  irregularity  of  1 
due  to  the  severe  financial  cr 
through.  Such  heavy  arrears 
necessitated  the  intervention  ( 
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Another  change  for  the  better  I  see  ia  going  on.  Formerly, 
few  if  any  women  could  be  got  to  work  on  estates,  but  during 
the  laat  year  993  were  engaged  in  agricultural  work. 

On  thirty  plantations  schools  are  estjiblislied  that  give  instruc- 
tion to  1,092  pupils,  nine-tenths  of  whom  are  boys.  As  the 
Indians  when  they  chooae  to  leam  are  a  quick-witted  race,  this 
must  tell  well  on  the  next  generation. 

It  appears  that  the  principal  part  of  the  arrivals  diu-ing  1869 
were  from  Madras  and  Calcutta.     Owing  fo  the  e^fabli  si  uncut 


of  large  cotton  and  other  factories,  the  demand  for  labour  has 
been  so  great  that  emigration  thence  has  for  the  time  ceased. 

It  seems  that  Indians  get  home-sickness  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Large  numbers  present  themselves  daily  to  be  inva- 
lided and  sent  back  to  India.  So  determined  are  they  when 
once  they  have  this  idea,  that  if  they  are  refused  they  will  work 
it  out  even  if  it  cost  their  life.  The  Inspector  says :  '  An 
Indian,  if  bent  on  return  to  India,  though  possibly,  nay  probably, 
only  for  a  visit,  will  starve,  vagabondise  till  he  is  arrested  as  a 
vagrant,  and  then  tamper  with  his  eyes,  irritating  thera  with 
lime  and  other  substances,  till  he  frequently  loses  his  sight ;  or 
will  irritate  any  little  scratch  till  it  becomes  an  ulcer  of  so  ma- 
lignant a  form  as  fo  end  in  amputation,  or  death.     Should  he 
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survive  he  retiirna  to  the  depot  a  most  pitiable  object,  and  with 
great  need  of  invaliding. 


The  accompanying  accoimt  of  some  of  the  principal  of  the 
nimieroiifl  caste's  into  which  Indiana  arc  divided  was  sent  me  hy 
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an  intelligent  Indian  merchant,  and  may  interest  those  far  away 
&om  India  and  its  strange  people. 

The  following  tables  will  give  an  idea  of  the  classes  of  men 
employed  by  contract,  and  the  average  amount  of  wages  paid 
at  diSerent  ages  for  field-labourers,  artisans,  domestic  servanta, 
and  others,  with  their  general  rations. 

Inffyrmation  on  Indiwne,  communicated  by  an  Indian. 
The  four  grand  divisions  of  the  people  of  India  into  castes 
are,  the  Brahmins,  the  Cshatiyas,  the  Vaisyas,  and  the  Sudras. 
Let  U3  first  consider  what  caste  is  ?  It  is  an  institution  by 
which  extraordinary  distinctions  are  sanctioned,  and  at  the  same 
time  reconciled  so  as  to  preserve  from  disorganiaation  a  com- 
munity in  which  certain  interests  and  occupations  are  kept  in 
immutable  subordination.  It  effected  a  separation  among  cer- 
tain orders  of  society,  as  if  they  had  been  of.  different  species. 
Its  power  was  at  one  time  immense,  but  it  is  daily  on  the  de- 
crease. Caste  as  existing  at  present  is  not  caste  as  it  existed 
in  the  olden  days.  It  has  been  stripped  of  the  countless  re- 
strictions, numberless  severities,  and  religious  bigotry,  which 
foully  stained  it  in  days  of  old.  Caste,  as  it  exists  at  present,  is 
no  more  than  a  division  of  people  into  the  higher  and  lower 
classes.  Castes  are  distinguished  simply  by  the  different  forms 
of  worship,  the  different  prayers  uttered  mornings  and  even- 
ings. If  Sanscrit  were  made  the  vehicle  by  which  the  prayers 
of  the  Brahmin  are  to  be  conveyed  to  heaven,  Tamil  and  Telugu 
are  for  the  rest.  But  what  element  of  discord  and  disunion 
can  be  found  in  these  external  differences,  these  differences  in 
ceremonies  and  formalities  ?  Have  these  differences  conferred  on 
the  Brahmin  any  weapon  of  tortiu-e  or  oppression,  under  which 
his  fellow  countrymen  groan,  and  must  fall  in  with  him  ? 
Nothing  of  the  kind,  and  I  do  not  see  why,  notwithstanding 
the  external  differences  mentioned,  men  of  all  castes  cannot 
agree  in  political,  educational,  or  any  other  measures  that  effect 
them  all  alike ;  and  why  children  of  different  castes  cannot  com- 
mingle their  concerns  and  interests,  blending  in  a  common 
cause.  Such  considerations  alone  have  led  the  educated  Hindoos 
in  India  to  form  themselves  into  associations,  such  as  the 
Bramho  Somaj  of  India,  the  Veda  Somaj  of  Madras,  and  the 
Prathana  Somaj  of  Bombay,  with  their  branches  in  the  interior. 
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ch.  xxviii.]  average  rate  of  wages,  etc. 


Statement   bhowikq    the   p&eseht   atebaoe   Bate   of  Waobs  and 
Allowances   of   Agbicultural  Laboubees,  Tkadbsmeh,  AKTisAMa 

AND   DOHESTIO  SERVANTS. 


Firit :  Ordinary  AffrieuUural  Labourers. 


^iS^S 


li 


From  ten  to  eleTsn  jean  inclnsiTe. 
„      twelT*  la  fourfaH^n         „ 
„      flfleen  to  Bersnl«en      „ 
„      eighteen  yoara  and  npwards 


I  Dhollperm 
salt  fiBb 
ghM,  or  oil 


From  ten  to  eleven  jenra  incluiivo 
„      twelve  to  fourteen  „ 

„       fifteen  In  BereDtefn  „ 

„      eighteen  jgaki  and  upwards 


';  rice  per  diem 
1;  or  mnize  pounded 
J  or  manioc  (cooked) 

1  I>han"peF  mem 
I  salt  a^       „ 
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Seeottdfy:  Tradttmtn,  ArluoM,  Damedic  Servanii. 


Carpeoten 

Caitwri^ts    . 

Bttckamitha    . 

Coopers 

TiDBmitha 

HaniefB  makera 
Paiaten  oi  OUziocs 

Stone  cuttMS  . 

Timber  Bquarera 

ToboMonista  . 
Gardeners 
Cooks     . 
TnbU  eerranti 
Coachmen 
Grooms  . 
Tailors   . 
WMhsrmcn     . 
Sugar  makers . 
Hill  driven    . 

Jewellers 


Dholl 
Saltfiah 
Ohee,  or  oi 


0     0     3       0    0 


2      6 

f) 

2      0 

0 

3      0 

0 

3      0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0  ,   1 

0  1   1 

0 

0 

<) 

1) 

0 

1     1* 

(1 

0 

4     18 

I       8 

0 

0      1        4     6 


1  roceived  for  Artisans  o 
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The  object  of  these  Somajens  is, '  stablishment  of  universal 

brotherhood  irrespective  of  all  prej  ._  38,  Dationalaod  Bectarian, 
and  the  obtainment  of  religious  freedom  by  bringing  back 
Hindoos  from  idolatry  to  a  true  faith.'  The  nilea  of  the  Veda 
Somaj  are  as  follows : — 

'  I  Bhall  worship  through  love  of  Him  and  the  performance  of 
the  work  He  loveth — the  Supreme  Being,  the  Creator,  the 
Preserver,  the  Destroyer,  the  Giver  of  Salvation,  the  Omniscient, 
the  Omnipotent,  the  BlisBful,  the  Good,  the  Formless,  the  One 
only  without  a  second,  and  none  of  the  created  objects,  subject 
to  the  fallowing  conditions:  I  shall  labour  to  compose  and 
gradually  bring  into  practice  a  ritual  agreeable  to  the  spirit  of 
pure  Theism,  and  free  from  the  superstitions  and  absurdities 
which  at  present  characterise  Hindoo  ceremonies.  In  the  mean- 
time I  shall  observe  the  ceremonies  now  in  force,  but  only  in 
cases  where  ceremonies  are  indispensable,  as  in  marriages  and 
funerals,  or  where  their  omission  will  do  more  violence  to  the 
feelings  of  the  Hindoo  community,  than  is  consistent  with  the 
proper  interests  of  the  Veda  Somaj  a«  in  Sastras.  And  I  shall 
go  through  such  ceremonies,  where  they  are  not  conformable  to 
pure  Theism,  as  mere  matters  of  routine,  destitute  of  all  religious 
significance,  aa  the  lifeless  remains  of  a  superstition  which  has 
passed  away.' 

To  attempt  to  furnish  a  detailed  and  correct  account  of  the 
different  races  of  the  Indian  population  is  no  easy  task.  Deep 
research  and  careful  inquiry  are  necessary  to  render  any  satisfac- 
tory information  on  the  points  requiring  elucidation.  But,  so 
far  as  Southern  India  or  the  presidency  of  Madras  is  concerned^ 
I  may  assert  that  representatives  of  all  castes  and  races  are  to 
be  found  In  the  colony,  namely,  from  the  divine  Brahmin  to  the 
degraded  Pariah.  It  must  be  remarked  here,  that,  with  rare 
exceptions,  the  ignorant  and  the  worst  characters  alone  come 
out  to  this  place.  These  men,  either  from  their  intercourse  with 
foreigners  or  from  the  freedom  they  enjoy  here  in  the  use  of 
brandy,  and  other  alcoholic  spirits  (the  use  of  which  is  strictly 
prohibited  among  the  higher  classes  of  people  in  India,  and  the 
eating  and  drinking  particular  kinds  of  food  are  the  chief  among 
deadly  sins  which  subject  the  perpetrator  to  the  loss  of  caste), 
Iiave  thrown  aside  their  original  habits  of  cleanliness,  and  have 
adopted  theoretically  Etu-opean  habits  in  respect  to  dressing 
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mentaiy  edupation,  and  that  too  ia  ao  imperfect  manner.  They 
are  therefore  next  to  nothing.  Hence  it  is  neceaBary  that  the 
Government  should  direct  their  attention  towards  improving 
the  Indian  character  by  opening  fresh  schools  to  impart  Ver- 
nacular and  English  education  of  a  more  useful  kind  than  they 
are  imparting  at  present.  With  these  remarks,  I  shall  briefiy 
describe  the  caat«,  religion,  and  habits  of  the  population  of 
Southern  India,  who  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  colony. 

Of  Brahmins  and  Cekatryaa  little  need  be  said,  as  it  is  a 
notorious  fact,  that  the  duty  of  the  former  is  to  perform 
Sacerdotal  functions,  and  that  they  eubeiat  on  alms.  Sacred 
books  relate  the  miraculous  powers  exerted  by  them  in  drying 
up  the  sea,  vomiting  fire  on.  their  enemies,  &c.,  and  as  such 
they  once  enjoyed,  and  in  some  places  do  still  enjoy,  a  rank 
almost  equal  to  divinity.  The  Cshatrya^  or  the  military  class 
during  the  era  of  Hindoo  independence,  were  not  only  great 
warriors,  but  even  kings  were  chosen  from  .this  body.  They 
are  now  in  a  state  of  depression.  Very  few  of  these  two  caste- 
men  are  to  be  found  in  the  colony. 

Vaiayoi,  or  traders  dealing  in  different  conmiodities,  are 
divided  into  several  sub-divisions  according  to  the  nature  of  their 
business.  By  tradition  we  hear  that  the  Brahmins,  Cshatryas 
and  Vaisyas  are  strict  vegetarians,  but  the  Vaisyas  now  eat 
animal  food.  These  are  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Chetty 
or  Ghettiar ;  such  as  Caniety  Chetty,  Bari  Chetty,  and  Telugu 
Chetty.  Oil-mongers  who  profess  to  belong  to  theVaiaya  caste 
are  to  be  found  here  in  immense  numbers,  most  of  them  carry- 
ing on  trade. 

Sudraa. — The  original  oooupation  of  this  caste  is  agricul- 
tural labour,  yet  certain  people,  forming  subdivisions,  exercise 
various  trades  and  handicrafts.  Great  exclusiveness  prevails 
among  these  classes.     They  will  not  even  eat  their  meals  in  the 
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„odies  are  usually  filthy,  and  as  a  rule  they 
ept  a  Hioall  piece  of  cloth.  As  a  race  they 
le  of  civilisation ;  aud  while  they  pretend  to  a 
during  the  day,  there  is  no  doubt,  from  the 
Jiey  form  as  inmates  of  jails,  that  their  habits 
icidedly  of  a  predatory  nature.  They  form 
and  thieves,  and   prefer   living  by  theft  to 

1  to  be  the  most  troublesome  of  any  of  the 

imilar  tribe  under  the  name  of  Oopoo  liloraver 

h  Arcot. 

;e  seems  to  be  a  medley  of  Tami]  and  Telugii. 

ideas  of  religion,  and  will  worship  any  Hindoo 
I  men  are  the  priests  of  their  community.  Most 
»me  household  god,  which  they  carry  about  with 
constant  travels.  Polygamy  prevails  amongst 
number  of  wives  is  according  to  the  means  of  the 
marriage  striitg  is  tied  round  the  neck  of  the 

re  only  contracted  between  adults.  The  ceremony 
lucted  on  a  Sunday,  preceded  by  a  poojab  on  the 
ice  mixed  with  tumeric  is  boimd  on  the  heads  of 
Duple,  and  when  the  marriage  string  is  tied  the 
complete.  Marriages  within  certain  degrees  of 
ire  not  allowed,  and  widow  re-marriages  are  not 
hey  may  occasionally  live  in  concubinage.  A  cus- 
among  them  by  which  the  first  two  daughters  of  a 
le  claimed  by  the  maternal  uncle  as  wives  for  his 

of  a  wife  is  flsed  at  twenty  pagodas.  The  maternal 
.  to  the  two  first  daughters  is  valued  at  eight  out 
agodas,  and  is  carried  out  thus.  If  he  urges  his 
oarries  his  own  sons  to  bis  nieces,  he  pays  for  each 
pagodas,  and  similarly,  if  he,  from  not  having  sons, 
r  cause,  forego  his  claim,  he  receives  eight  pagodas 
aty  paid  to  the  girl's  parents  by  any  one  else  who 
tliem.  There  is  a  kind  of  clanship  among  these 
iach   gang   comprises   many  distinct  families,  each 
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having  their  own  family  names ;  and,  like  the  Hindoos,  thev 
form  imdivided  families. 

Woddera. — These  are  tank  dij^erB,and  are  common  through- 
out the  country.  They  engage  in  the  carrying  trade,  but  more 
frequently  move  about  from  place  to  place  in  search  of  work. 
Besides  Telugu,  they  have  a  peculiar  dialect  among  themselves. 
They  have  nothing  peculiar  about  their  rites  and  ceremonies. 
Widow  re-marriage  is  permitted.  Occupation,  labourers.  There 
are  some  fine,  well-made  men  among  the  tribe. 

Lubhaya  are  to  be  found  in  large  -  numbers,  chiefly  between 
Pulicat  on  the  north,  and  Kegapatam  on  the  south ;  their  bead- 
quarters  being  near  Nagore,  near  Negapatam,  the  burial-place 


of  their  patron  saint,  Nagore  Meera  Saib,  to  whose  ahrinc 
numerous  pilgrimages  are  made  by  the  tribe.  They  are  be- 
lieved to  be  the  descendants  of  Mohammedans  and  Hindoos,  and 
are  supposed  to  have  come  into  existence  during  the  Mohamme- 
dan conquest,  when  numbers  of  Hindoos  were  forcibly  converted 
to  the  Mohammedan  faith.  They  are  followers  of  Mahomet,  and 
practise  circumcision.  Physically  they  are  a  good-looking  race, 
tallisb,  of  light  complexion,  and  well-developed  limbs.  They  are 
generally  attired  in  Loongees  (cloths  loosely  Fastened  round  the 
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^  closely  to  a  shaved  head. 

.-eely  on  animals  and  vegetableB, 

th  meats,  saving  pork,  for  which 

■nee.     Their  language  is  Tamil, 

loostanee.     They  are  exceedingly 

J  their  habits  and  pursuits,  there 

ng  in  which  they  do  not  try  to 

ring  fishermen  and  good  boatmen. 

!rs,   dyers,  mat   makers,  jewellerB, 

ers,  boat-makers  and   owners,  and 

leather  and  bom  trade,  they  escel 

lere  are  few  classes  of  natives   in 

jrgy,  industry,  and  perseverance  can 

t)elieved  to  be  descendants  of  lineal 
lean  dynasty. 

ast,  hardy  race.     They  are  believed  to 

a,  thieves  and  robbers,  and  have  been 

iployed  aa  village  watchmen,  for  which 

kind  by  the  villagers  for  the  protec- 

They  are  true  to  their  trust  in  their 

ght  form  large  gangs,  with  a  view  of 

ote  places.    If  thwarted  in  their  designs 

become  reckless,  and  frequently  commit 

jeing  taken,  they  divest   themselves  of 

iir   skins    freely.      They   are    prone    to 

te  use   of  all   flesh   meats,  except   beef. 

sir  heads  :  the  few  that  do  bo  simply  tie  a 

■chief  about  the  head.     In  their  marriages 

je  absence  of  the  bridegroom,  is  of  no  conse- 

ly  is  contracted  by  the  friends  and  relatives 

out  the  consent  of  the  individual  himself, 

is  employed  as  proxy  for  the  absent  groom ; 

be  absent  from  the  village,  knows  nothing 

J  return,  when  he  finds  a  wife  to  receive  him. 

.be  enforce  Ihe  acceptance  of  the  wife  selected 

IS  knowledge  and  consent.     But  these  mar- 

ily  dissolved  ah  they  are  contracted  ;  all  that 
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is  necessary  being  for  the  disaentient  party  to  cut  the  mar- 
riage string  or  thalee,  and  all  is  over.  The  man  is  bound  to 
support  his  children.  Their  religion  is  a  species  of  demonolt^y 
and  the  worship  of  evil  spirits,  to  whom  bloody  sacrifices  are 
offered  occasionally.  There  are  devil  dances,  and  these  are  intro- 
duced especially  during  the  prevalence  of  cholera  and  small-pox* 
when  the  whole  village  is  thrown  into  a  state  of  excitement, 

Shanars. — These  are  believed  to  be  emigrants  from  Ceylon, 
from  whence  they  migrated,  and  fomid  their  way  into  Madura 
and  Tinnevelly,  bringing  with  them  the  Palmyra  palm  seeds ;  and, 
having  obtained  the  sandy  wastes  of  these  district  coasts,  they 
began  cultivation.  Their  language  is  Tamil ;  and  a  very  large 
proportion,  more  than  one  half,  are  either  Protestant  or  Roman 
CathoUc  Christians,  whilst  their  heathen  fellows  practise  demon- 
ology,  with  its  attendant  bloody  offerings  and  devil  dances ; 
when  one  or  more  become  possessed  with  the  devil,  and  get 
quite  excited  with  their  gestures,  and  are  consulted  by  the 
people  as  to  their  fortunes.  At  present  their  chief  occupation 
consists  in  attending  to  and  collecting  the  juice  of  the  palms. 
They  are  very  timid  and  superstitious  people. 

Sffmbadaver. — These  people  live  along  the  sea-coast,  and 
follow  the  occupation  of  fishing.  They  own  a  number  of  boats, 
and  proceed  several  miles  out  to  sea  before  daylight ;  they  return 
again  about  noon ;  they  use  nets,  hooks,  and  lines.  They  are 
nominally  Roman  Catholics  in  creed.  They  certainly  observe 
the  Sabbath.  Aa  a  race,  they  are  addicted  to  drink,  and  are 
dissolute  in  their  habits. 

Sucldlier  or  Chudders. — These  are  considered  low  in  the 
social  scale,  and  form  a  sub-division  of  the  Pariahs.  They  eat 
all  kinds  of  animal  food,  and  are  particularly  partial  to  horse- 
flesh, and  will  carry  away  and  devour  all  diseased  carcases  of 
horses.  In  some  places  they,  like  the  Pariahs,  claim  as  their 
peculiar  perquisite  all  cows,  buf^oes,  horses,  and  tattoos  that 
have  died  of  disease  in  their  vicinity,  over  which  they  quarrel, 
the  quarrel  sometimes  ending  in  murder.  As  a  class,  they  are  a 
di8solut«,  disorderly  body,  given  to  intoxication,  and  carry  out 
the  functions  of  hangmen  in  all  stations  where  individuals  are 
legally  executed. 

KuUer. — These  people  profess  themselves  to  be  of  superior 
caste  than  MaraverK,  though  their  habits,  manners,  religion. 
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and  occupation  are  identical  with  those  of  Maravers.  Of  these 
there  are  a  few  in  the  BOutJiero  districts  of  the  Madras  president^ 
possessed  of  eztensive  landed  property. 

Tanadieet  Lumhadieay  and  Domhraa  or  Juggl&re,  are  of  the 
same  class  as  Yerkalies  or  KoraverB,  viz.  wild  tribes,  but  they 
only  diflFer  from  each  other  as  regards  occupation. 

Skadffr,  Shanier,  and  Kykaiaveer.—Theee  people,  though 
divided  into  different  classes,  still  all  of  them  are  weavers  by 
occupation,  and  inclined  to  Hindooism.  Their  language  is 
Tamil  and  Telugu. 

Pattoonoalkarer. — These  are  siUt  manufacturers.  There  is 
nothing  peculiar  in  their  habits  and  manners.  They  are  Hindoos, 
and  they  have  a  dialept  of  their  own. 

Gunnadier. — There  are  divisions  and  sub-divisions  among 
this  class  of  people,  following  several  trades  and  callings.  Some 
of  them  are  priests,  performing  certain  rites  and  ceremonies 
on  funeral  occasions  among  lower  castes  of  Sudras ;  whereas 
such  ceremonies  among  higher  class  Sudras  are  performed  by 
the  Brahmins.  And  a  few  live  solely  by  selling  curd,  which 
they  carry  on  their  heads  in  large  earthen  pots  to  towns  and 
places  of  public  gathering  for  sale.  Their  language  is  Kanna- 
dum,  a  language  in  which  all  the  revenue  accounts  were  kept 
in  the  Madras  Presidency,  and  which  formed  a  branch  of  study 
in  the  Presidency  College;  hut  it  has  lately  been  discontinued, 
since  the  system  of  keeping  the  official  accounts  in  that  lan- 
guage was  abolished. 

Padyachy,  Gowtiden,  and  PvMy. — These  are  a  sub-division 
of  the  Sudra  caste.  Their  occupation  is  tillage.  They  are  held 
to  be  somewhat  low  in  the  social  scale.  Those  residing  in  towns 
take  the  title  of  Moodelliars  and  Naicka  so  as  to  conceal  their 
real  caste,  as  also  to  avoid  the  degradation  they  would  other- 
wise be  subjected  to. 

Janapper. — Another  sub-division  of  the  Sudra  caste.  They 
are  generally  ignorant,  and  deal  in  crockery,  gunny  bags,  and 
tarpaulin.  Some  of  them  are  hawkers,  and  others  work  as 
coolies.  These  are  also  held  low  in  the  social  scale.  They  live 
on  all  animal  food,  saving  the  cow,  but  they  are  partial  to  ban- 
dicout  flesh. 

Naikaman. — ^These  are  a  class  of  Roman  Catholic  Christians 
converted  from  Uindooism,  who  still  retain  certain  habits  and 
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customs  peculiar  to  the  Hindoos.    Their  language  ie  Tamil  and 
Telugu. 

Puller  and  Pariah. — These  are  by  birth  a  d^raded  cLass, 
but  of  no  caste.  They  are  employed  in  the  meanest  offices,  such 
ae  scavengers,  and  the  rudest  description  of  country  labour. 
They  usually  dwell  without  the  walls  of  tbe  cities  and  villages, 
which  present  a  disgugting  sight.  The  touch,  or  even  the  close 
approach,  of  them  is  considered  as  a  pollution  by  caste  men. 
In  Malabar  a  Nayror  noble  iB  legally  authorised  to  kill  a  Pariah 
approaching  his  august  presence. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

8U6AS  AND  THE  SUGAS-CASB. 

Its    Histor; — Mode  of  Cultars — ParasiteB   that   atUck  it — lU  Munufactiue — 
Amoant  exported  and  monetu;  VtJpe — Dr.  l<xiy'»  Process. 

As  Mauritius  produces  about  oue-uinth  of  the  sugar  grown  in 
the  whole  world,  it  deserves  a  special  mention  ;  and  perhaps  a 
slight  sketch  of  its  early  history  may  not  be  without  interest. 

The  best  authorities  of  ancient  and  modem  times  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  China  was  the  first  to  cultivate  the  cane  and 
manufacture  sugar,  and  that  its  use  was  known  there  two  thou- 
sand years  before  its  adoption  by  Europeans. 

Slowly  the  culture  of  the  cane  made  its  way  to  India,  Arabia, 
and  Egypt.  The  Phcenicians  are  supposed  to  have  taken  it  to 
Greece,  and  the  early  Greek  writers  mention  it  as  '  Indian 
salt,' 

It«  progress  amongst  civilised  nations  was  very  slow,  on 
account  of  the  jealousy  of  Indian  cultivators,  who  feared  the 
secret  of  its  culture  and  manu&cture  spreading  to  the  West ; 
also  from  the  merchant  vessels,  in  the  early  ages  of  navigation, 
being  of  such  small  dimensions,  that  sugar  was  too  bulky  an 
article  for  freight — the  trader  naturally  seeking  for  the  least 
weighty,  and  most  profitable,  articles  of  commerce. 

It  would  be  too  long  to  trace  its  gradual  introduction  into 
different  countries ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury it  was  planted  in  Sicily,  and  the  king,  William  II.,  gave 
the  monks  of  St.  Bennet  a  mill  for  grinding  the  canes ;  but  the 
sugar  made  was  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the  East. 

In  1420,  Dora  Henry,  Regent  of  Portugal,  introduced  it  into 
the  Madeiras  and  Canaries,  with  great  success.  After  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  it  spread  with  .such  surprising  rapidity,  that 
in  1518  the  proceeds  of  the  port  duties  on  sugar  importpd 
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The  yield  since  the  above-mentioned  period  has  been  gT»- 
duaUy  lese,  till  in  1668  it  fell  to  70,000  tons. 

The  cyclone  of  March  1868  put  the  climax  to  the  distresB 
long  felt  on  every  plantation ;  the  violence  of  the  wind  pros- 
trated and  otherwise  damaged  the  canes  to  a  great  extent. 
They  were  in  a  weakly  state,  and  the  roots  not  strong  enough 
to  give  to  the  wind  ;  and  I  found,  on  a  careful  examination  of 
some  of  the  injured  plants,  that  the  spongioles  of  the  radicles 
were  greatly  hurt. 

They  were,  however,  apparently  resuscitated  by  the  con- 
tinuous rains  that  fell  soon  after,  and  they  appeared  restored  to 
more  than  ordinary  vigour  and  luxiuiant  vegetation.  The 
planters  all  looked  forward  to  heavy  crops,  to  make  up  their 
deficiencies,  and  the  damage  done  to  their  mills  and  other 
buildings  by  the  cyclone.  When  the  time  of  the  coupe  (as  the 
crop  season  is  called  here)  arrived,  dire  was  the  disappointment. 
Abundance  of  juice  was  given,  but  it  contained  less  than 
ordinary  of  saccharine  matt«r.'  I  can  well  imagine  the  anxiety 
with  which  aU  looked  to  the  results  of  the  coupe.  Many  a  once- 
wealthy  planter,  as  he  watched  the  work  go  on  day  by  day, 
must  have  felt  his  last  hope  die  out  of  saving  the  property  on 
which  he  had  bestowed  so  many  years  of  labour  and  expense. 
Already  heavily  burthened  with  debt,  accumulating  at  com- 
pound interest,  nothing  was  left  but  bankruptcy.  During  the 
last  three  years,  many  of  the  finest  and  oldest  estates  have  passed 
away  from  their  original  proprietors,  and  been  brought  to  the 
hammer,  and,  I  fear,  many  more  will  be  before  this  crisis  be  past. 

The  simple  plant  that  is  the  cause  of  so  much  anxiety  to  thou- 
sands of  growers,  buyers,  and  sellers ;  that  has  slain  its  hecatombs 
of  victims,  before  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  ;  that,  from  its 
valuable  qualities,  has  become  an  item  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance in  the  commerce  of  all  nations ;  for  which  the  brains  of 
men  of  the  highest  intellectual  order  have  been  racked  to  pre- 
pare the  costliest  machines  for  extracting  its  luscious  juice — this 

■  One  writer  on  the  BngiLr-eutie  «aye,  '  The  soil  moat  faToonible  to  the  sngar- 
cane  is  s  rich  and  moist,  but  not  a  wet  one.  An  excess  of  soluble  mineral  consti- 
tnenta  in  the  «oil  is  said  to  pTOTent  the  m&tnratioa  of  the  cane,  and  it  certainlj 
has  the  effect  of  intrxindng  into  it£  jnice  soluble  salts  which  iqjnre  the  sngior  and 
diminish  the  jield.'  From  Janusiy  186S  to  Hay  the  Taiubll  whs  in  ench  excets, 
that  it  doubtless  caused  a  failon  in  the  yield  from  the  reasouB  given  in  the  slKiro 
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which  extend  from  joint  to  joint.  Their  form  is  hexagonal, 
and  their  function  to  hold  the  cane  juice.  Towards  the  circum- 
ference, these  cells  become  flatter,  and  their  capacity  lees.  They 
form  at  last  a  hard,  compact,  woody  envelope.  The  quuitity 
of  wax  and  silica  gives  to  the  rind  its  peculiar  hardneBa  and 
power  to  repel  water. 

Mauritius  offers  everywhere  to  the  eye  spacious  cane  fields, 
with  here  and  there  the  long  chimneys  rising  high  above  the 
surrounding  buildings,  that  generally  lie  embowered  in  a  grove 
of  trees,  often  the  only  ones  visible  for  miles. 

The  forests,  which  formerly  covered  the  Island  to  the  water's 
-edge,  even  close  to  Port  Louis,  have  gradually  disappeared,  a 
few  only  remaining  in  the  interior.  Strict  laws  have  long  been 
in  existence  for  the  preservation  of  the  forests,  but  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  enforced  much.  As  wood  and  charcoal  are 
the  only  things  used  as  fuel,  the  destruction  is  still  going  on. 

Could  Labourdonnais  see  his  much-loved  isle  in  the  present 
day,  be  would  scarcely  recognise  any  part  of  it.  Where  once 
stood  the  monarchs  of  the  forest  are  now  fields  of  waving  canes, 
or  arid  plains,  every  stream  long  dried  up.  Through  districts 
only  intersected  then  by  cattle  tracks  are  now  wide  roads,  and 
over  them  rush  the  railway  trains  bearing  their  freights  of  the 
precious  subst-ance  to  be  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  All  is 
changed,  and  by  the  very  people  he  fought  so  bravely  to  keep  from 
getting  a  footing  in  the  Isle  of  France— by  them  have  all  his 
hopes  and  plans  been  brought  to  fruition.  Unlike  many  other 
sugar-growing  countries,  in  Mauritius  the  planter  is  also  the 
manufacturer  of  sugar,  which  multiplies  tenfold  the  difficulty 
of  the  administration  of  an  estate.' 

The  first  operations  when  a  field  is  marked  out  for  cultivation 
are  to  extirpate  all  weeds,  root  up  old  stocks,  and  lift  away  the 
rocks  and  stones  which  more  or  less  encumber  all  ground,  and 
place  them  in  even  rows. 

Between  these  at  set  distances,  about  eighteen  or  twenty 
inches  apart,  holes  are  dug  twelve  inches  and  a  half  deep, 
eighteen  long,  and  eight  wide. 

Generally  before  planting,  about  ten  or  twelve  pounds  of  well- 

>  FoF  tlie  same  nmn  to  grov  ths  cane,  cnmh  it,  boil  the  jnics,  and  make  thp 
BUgHF,  points  to  a  sj'Btfin  ns  relatiraly  imperfect  ne  (bat  vhen  the  fnimer  w  alro 
the  miller  and  baker. 
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raised  between  the  rows  of  canea  ;  yet  they  are  of  the  greatest 
fertility,  very  porous,  and  easily  imbibing  water,  and  yielding 
good  crops  with  proper  manuringa  and  rest. 

The  free  earths  are  not,  as  their  name  would  intimate,  desti- 
tute of  rocks,  but  are  only  less  encumbered  than  the  rocky. 
These  lands  lie  more  in  the  interior,  except  in  some  parts  of 
Savane  and  Grand  Port,  where  they  extend  to  tbe  sea-shore. 
Loose  volcanic,  rocky  debris  and  stones  are  found  from  tbe 
coast  to  tbe  tops  of  the  mountains. 

Constant  turning  up  is  required  in  the  free  soils,  for  tbe  in- 
troduction of  air,  and  to  decompose  tbe  vegetable  matter  in  tbe 
earth.  In  some  places  a  plough  might  be  advantageously  used 
in  planting,  but  it  baa  not  yet  been  adopted  I  believe. 

The  stables  and  cattle  folds  are  tbe  two  great  sources  of 
manure  for  the  plantations ;  and  the  heads  and  leaves  of  the 
canes  employed  as  food  or  litter  afford  them  ample  materials. 

Except  in  tbe  more  humid  localities  where  wood  is  plentiful, 
all  tbe  sugar  bouses  employ  bagasse'  and  cane  leaves  as  friel. 
Every  plantation  has  then  a  great  quantity  of  ashes,  which  when 
returned  to  the  earth  form  its  most  valuable  renovator.  One  of 
the  principal  planters  writes, '  Long  experience  has  shown  that 
the  ashes  ought  to  be  previously  mixed  with  vegetable  matter  in 
fermentation  ;  and  when  tbe  skimmings  of  sugar  are  added,  and 
tbe  fibrils  of  the  bagasse,  they  act  promptly  and  energetically 
on  the  canes.' 

This  appears  to  me  most  sensible  advice ;  but  unfortunately 
too  many  take  away  everything  from  tbe  soil,  returning  little 
to  it  of  the  actual  ingredients  required  to  give  the  juice  the 
proper  quantity  of  saccharine  matter. 

Of  late  years  tbe  most  prominent  place  as  a  renovator  has 
been  held  by  guano.  Its  stimulating  properties  increase  the 
production  twofold  for  a  time,  and  it  has  made  the  fortune  of 
many  planters. 

In  the  end  it  is  like  killing  tbe  goose  for  ber  eggs,  for  it  is 
certain  loss  eventually,  when  injudiciously  'used,  as  too  many 
have  already  found  in  their  failing  crops. 

The  above-mentioned  writer  says,  and  most  correctly, '  Inva- 
luable afl  guano  undoubtedly  is,  its  analysis  proves  it  does  not 

■  BogHMe  i«  the  word  applied  in  Mauritiiis  to  deiiignate  the  fibrous  nod  spongy 
parte  left  from  the  eanca  Uut  have  paxsod  through  the  mill, 
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the  Htreams  in  very  dry  weather  renderii  it  often  totally  im- 
practicable. The  leaves  grow  yellow  and  withered,  and  unless 
the  canes  get  rain  before  they  are  dried  to  a  certain  point  a 
failure  of  the  juice  is  certain. 

Some  of  the  planters  have  well  studied  the  advantages  of  a 
change  of  crops.  After  the  canes  have  yielded  for  two  seasons, 
the  ground  is  either  allowed  to  lie  fallow  or  is  planted  with 
manioc,  which  serves  as  food  for  the  cattle ;  several  kinds  of 
peas,  called  ambrevadea— the  black  pea  being  eaten  greedily  by 
oxen,  sheep,  goats  and  pigs,  aad  the  yellow  flowered  one  being 
used  both  by  men  and  animals ;  arrowroot,  which  the  Island 
produces  in  abundance,  the  whitest  and  best  in  tiie  world,  and 
maize. 

Three  years  is  the  time  usually  given  to  the  land  between  the 
cane  crops. 

Every  one  who  has  thus  carried  out  the  system  of  a  rotation 
of  crops  has  reaped  the  benefit  of  it. 

It  is  a  fact  known  by  every  farmer  all  the  world  over,  and  yet 
how  many  planters  go  on,  year  by  year,  planting  the  same 
fields,  and  over-manuring  ;  and  the  result  is  much  of  the  misery 
of  the  present  day. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  the  diseases  in  the  cane  have  been 
brought  about  in  a  great  measure  by  the  above  practices. 

There  are  two  enemies  the  planter  has  had  to  fight  against, 
most  deadly  ones—  the  pou  blanc  as  it  is  called  here,  and  the 
borer. 

The  latter,  or  Pvoc^as  aacclut'i'iphagus,  made  its  appearance 
in  1850.  Some  canes  were  imported  from  Ceylon  in  1848 
that  were  pronounced  to  be  all  attacked  by  a  boring  caterpillar, 
a  plague  well  known  to  exist  in  some  parts  of  that  island.  It 
was  thought  so  dangerous  to  plant  them  that  they  were  all 
condemned.  They  lay  however  for  some  days  under  the  shed 
near  the  port  office,  whence  it  is  supposed  some  of  the  cuttings 
were  clandestinely  removed  and  planted  at  Flacq. 

The  man  who  committed  such  an  insane  act  had  better  have 
applied  a  torch  to  his  plantation. 

Two  years  after,  the  canes  at  Grand  Baie  were  attacked  by 
an  insect  recognised  as  the  same  as  those  on  the  Ceylon  canes. 

It  also  appeared  at  Labourdonnais  the  same  year,  though 
then  imagined  to  have  been  brought  in  some  canes  imported 
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enveloped  in  a  web  that  she  spins  round  them,  raising  the 
carapace,  and  exhibiting  a  white  cottony  substance  beneath. 


If  the  weather  is  favourable,  in  a  few  days  the  young  appear, 
and  are  very  active,  running  ahont  on  the  green  shoots  and 
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leaves,  until  they  find  a  spot  that  suite  tliem  to  fix  themselves 
for  life. 

They  are  armed  with  a  sharp  probe  as  long  as  the  body, 
which  they  insert  in  the  young  sap-wood,  and  suck  away  the 
life-juices  of  the  plant,  sometimes  quite  destroying  it. 

On  cutting  branches  that  have  become  fibrous  where  these 
insects  have  been  at  work,  the  whole  medullary  system  seems  so 
deranged  that  circulation  appears  almost  impossible. 

This  insect  spreads  and  multiplies  rapidly.  It  has  one  in- 
veterate enemy,  the  ant,  which  annoys  it  by  tickling  it  with  ita 
forefeet  while  eating,  and  causing  it  to  disgorge  the  juices  it 
has  fed  on,  which  it  devours  greedily,  till  the  pou  shrinks  up 
and  dies,  starved  out.  I  gave  a  full  description  of  this  insect, 
in  a  treatise  I  published  on  the  vine  disease  in  1853. 

This  coccus  has  been  very  destructive  in  different  cities  of 
America. 

Newhaven  in  the  United  States  is  known  aa  the  '  City  of 
Elms,'  from  its  streets  and  squares  being  planted  with  these 
magnificent  trees.  They  were  all  attacked  a  few  years  ago  by 
the  coccus,  or  cotton  louse  as  it  is  called  there,  and  numbers  of 
them  were  destroyed.  A  reward  was  offered  for  the  prevention 
of  this  pest. 

Amongst  other  propositions  was  one  to  scrape  the  trees,  and 
shower  them  with  a  solution  of  blubber  oil  and  water,  which 
proved  efiectual  in  eradicating  the  insect  from  the  city. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  they  got  rid  of  one  plague,  than 
another  appeared.  On  examination,  it  was  foimd  that  the  trees 
were  diseased  at  their  roots,  owing  partially  to  the  gas  pipes 
passing  close  to  them ;  also  from  their  inhaling  the  impure  air 
from  the  gases  emanating  &om  the  general  use  of  hard  coal  in 
the  city.  In  most  of  the  towns  of  the  United  States  the  trees 
sicken  from  the  same  causes. 

The  coccus  will  not  attack  plants  and  trees  that  are  not  pre- 
viously in  a  diseased  or  sickly  state.  I  will  mention  an  instance 
of  this. 

In  front  of  my  own  residence  in  New  York  I  had  planted,  at 
great  expense,  many  fine  trees  on  the  lawn.  Among  them  were 
some  magnolias,  one  of  which  was  injured  in  transplanting. 
This  tree  put  forth  its  leaves  in  the  spring,  but  looked  so  sickly 
that  I  conchjded  it  would  die  in  the  fall.  By  midsummer,  the  tree 
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was  covered  with  \h.e  cotton  louse,  wMcli  killed  it,  but  none 
were  found  on  the  healthy  plants. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  the  canes  had  been  so  ovei-etimulated 
by  guano,  that  they  were  in  a  fit  state  for  the  attacks  of  the 
pou  blanc  Wherever  this  exists,  if  the  plant  is  examined,  the 
roots  will  be  found  diseased,  and  the  medullary  system  filled 
with  a  gummy  substance,  which  prevents  the  circulation. 

During  the  entrecoupe,  the  sugar  houses  are  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  painted,  the  machinery  repaired,  and  everything  put 
in  order ;  a  notable  instance  of  which  may  be  seen  on  the  Labour- 


donnais  estate,  which  I  can  best  describe  by  saying  that  it  is  a 
model  of  cleanliness  and  order  within  and  without,  and  does 
infinite  credit  to  the  manager  and  his  staff  of  superintendents 
and  workmen. 

As  soon  as  the  coupe  begins,  all  is  activity ;  no  time  for  idlers 
then,  and  the  anxiety  of  the  proprietor  is  ceaseless  till  he  sees 
the  returns  his  canes  are  likely  to  yield. 

In  September  the  canes  generally  arrive  at  maturity,  but  ac- 
cording to  locality,  time  of  planting  &c  :  they  are  often  not  ripe 
for  cutting  till  October  or  November. 
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It  is  stirred  up  and  then  allowed  to  rest  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes,  when  it  is  drawn  off  and  evaporated  to  25°  K^iuuur 
in  cast-iion  pans. 

The  liquor,  now  designated  Clair^,  is  seat  into  large  cisterns, 
where  it  remains  for  tweuty-four  hours.  And  thus  it  goes  on : 
as  long  as  the  mill  is  working  the  battery  works  too,  defecating 
and  concentrating.  The  vacuum  pan  now  comes  into  operation. 
Steam  is  put  on  the  pan,  an  engine  with  pumps  for  exhaustion 
is  set  going,  and,  when  a  vacuum  of  25"  is  attained,  about 
500  gallons  of  Clair^e  are  admitted  into  the  pan ;  and  when 
once  grains  are  formed  in  that  quantity,  more  and  more  is 
allowed  to  flow  in  as  granulation  takes  place. 

The  temperature  of  the  pan  is  always  kept  at  170°,  and  in 
about  four  hours,  or  less  with  a  good  pan,  nearly  four  tons  of 
sugar  will  be  taken  out.  The  sugar  runs  from  the  pan  along 
wooden  troughs  into  large  shallow  wooden  cisterns,  where  it 
remains  from  six  to  ten  hours  for  cooling,  till  it  is  ready  for 
the  centrifugal  machines  called  turbines,  which  purge  and 
drain  the  sugar. 

These  machines  revolve  at  the  rapid  rate  of  about  1,200  rota- 
tions per  minute,  and  separate  the  syrup  from  the  sugar,  which 
flows  through  a  pipe  in  the  side  of  the  turbine  into  large  vats 
under  the  sugar  house.  It  is  then  called  molasses,  and  is  sold 
to  the  distillers  for  the  mauufacture  of  rum. 

When  the  turbine  is  in  motion  a  small  quantity  of  water  in 
thrown  in,  and  the  sugar  can  be  made  extremely  white.  On 
some  of  the  estates  it  is  made  into  large  crj-stala.  On  leaving 
"the  turbines  the  sugar  is  packed  into  gunny  and  Vacoa  bags, 
and  Is  then  ready  for  the  market. 

Many  of  the  planters  still  use  the  wetzells,  a  machine  far 
inferior  to  the  vacumn  pan,  but  on  all  the  large  estates  the 
latter  is  used. 

During  the  whole  of  the  coupe,  the  air  on  the  plantations  is 
filled  with  the  powerful  odour  of  the  boiling  sugar.  Everywhere 
you  hear  but  the  one  topic,  sugar,  sugar,  and  still  sugar,  or 
crops. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  monthly  mall,  all  are  eager  for  the 
latest  sugar  quotations,  and  the  6rst  question  is  always,  Are 
sugars  up  or  down  ? 

I  fear  Mauritius  has  produced  more  than  she  ever  will  again. 
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and  that  real  capital  will  have  to  be  introduced  in  order  to 
carry  on  the  plaatatioiiB  profitably.  Most  of  the  planters  are 
bankrupt,  and  even  the  few  who  still  keep  their  beads  above 
water  do  so  by  paying  enormona  percentage  for  capital. 

Annexed  to  this  ie  a  table  of  the  exportation  of  sugar  £rom 
1812  to  1870,  together  with  ita  value  in  pounds  Bterling,  &c. 

EXPOETATIOH  OF   SOflAB  FROM  1812   TO   1869. 


awwEoglW.  Weight 

Sogu  llM.  French 

Tun 

cwta. 

qn. 

1... 

1813      . 

969,364 

467 

26 

1813 

549,466 

264 

1814 

1,034,294 

498 

s 

1815 

2.604,967 

1,207 

21 

1816 
1817 

8,296,352 
6,683,457 

4,000 
3,174 

1818 

7.908,380 

8,813 

1819 

5,678.888 

3,788 

33 

1820 

16,624.756 

7,486 

27 

1821 

20,410,053 

9,840 

25 

1822 

23.403,644 

11,283 

27 

182S 

27.400,887 

13,211 

9 

1824 

24,334,563 

11,782 

18 

1836 

21,739,766 

10,481 

23 

1826 

42,489,418 

20,486 

18 

1827 

40,619,264 

19,684 

18 

182S 

48.3S0.10I 

23,311 

13 

1829 

68,431,638 

38,173 

26 

1830 

67,926,602 

32,760 

16 

1S31 

70.203,676 

33,848 

3 

1833 

73,694,778 

36,483 

20     . 

1838 

67,482,800 

32,536 

1834 

71,143,851 

34,301 

27 

1836 

64.876,826 

■31,279 

33 

1836 

63,333,513 

30,636 

3 

1837 

68.276,066 

32,918 

22 

1838 

72.002,226 

34.716 

20 

1839 

68,573,979 

33,061 

21 

1840 

82,048,609 

39,669 

6 

1841 

78.969,678 

38,074 

8 

1842 

71,226,161 

34,340 

23 

1843 
1844 

184S 

65,026,564 

72.656.720 
87,661,994 

28,630 
36,030 
42,217 

5 
13 
6 

1846 

127,531,610 

61,488 

H 

1847 

118,291,316 

57.033 

9 

1848 

114,653,469 

66,279 

2 

1849 

133,418,260 

64,326 

H 

1880 

114,393,223 

66,163 

1861 

138,123.365 

66.596 

14 

1862 

148,660,169 

71.622 

18fl3 

190,342,646 

91.772 

25 
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cwta. 

q™. 

lb.. 

M,B1S 

6 

3 

13 

127,834 

16 

24 

117,964 

13 

8 

24 

116,163 

2 

24 

118,717 

12 

123,901 

16 

3 

131,049 

17 

0 

106,376 

a 

120,292 

0 

132,371 

16 

112,661 

9 

2 

10 

130,191 

11 

19 

118,273 

19 

0 

06,860 

0 

2 

17 

0S.764 

7 

2 

103,066 

19 

3 

26 

j^rtation   of  engor  f 


lat  be  calls  the  mono-sulphite  of 

He   gives   practical   instructions 

He  gives  a  diagram  of  machinery 

X)  the  sugar-house,  and  the  article 

lely  low  price.     To  use  Dr.  Icery'a 

consists  of   an    altogether   special 

nite  of  lime,  and  of  applying  it  in 

ification   of  cane  juice   and  syrups. 

solidity,   its  particular  arrangement, 

ty  of  its  action,  satisfies  as  nearly  as 

i  and  usages  of  colonial  manufacture. 

from  the   turbinage   of   sugars,   when 

bite  of  lime,  give  most  advantageous 

aence  of  that  agent  syrups  become  puri- 

ystallised  with  remarkable  facility. 

jia  process,  syrup  sugars  have  a  perfect 

not  entirely  due  to  the  direct  influence  of 

d,  but  from  the  purification  to  which  the 

1  submitted,  and  the  absence  in  the  syrup 
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^ning  ground,  and  is  already 
as  been  proved  that  a  larger 

,-ar  is  obtained  from  the  ayrup, 

IS  more  economical. 
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The  following  letter  was  sent  to  me  by  on  Indian  Creole,  and  is 
abont  the  best  b^^ng  letter  I  ever  received.  It  apeake  for  it«elf 
without  any  comment  of  mine,  so  I  give  it  verbatim,  also  preserving 
the  pnnctiiation. 

TO  THE  HONORABLE  PRESENCE  OP  MISTER  THE 

COUNCEL  OP  THE  AMERICAN  COUNTRY. 

The  Etimhle  Petition  of  Svrwurrah. 

Assured  of  yonr  Benevolences  and  Sympathy,  yoor  needy  ;  most 
respectfully,  as  well  as  hnmbly,  begs  to  offer  this  small  acknowledge- 
ment of  your  great  &Tour,  and  kindness  in  aiding  birn  -with  Bevera) 
good  things,  while  he  was  sick  on  his  bed  with  the  fever. 

Yonr  Humble  Petitioner  is  in  a  miserable  condition  at  present ; 
having  no  fimulies  or  kindreds,  in  this  Colony  of  Manritins  his 
Father  and  Mother  being  died  of  the  Pever,  so  ;  as  to  care  for  him, 
and  keep  up  his  things,  witlioat  wasting  iu  vain,  the  Benefits  of  his 
travailes ;  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  marry  a  wife,  and  he  has  found 
a  good  match  for  him,  with  whom  be  has  engaged  to  be  married  on 
the  25tb  Instant. 

The,  Baptised  name  of  your  Poor  Petitioner  is  Christian,  having, 
no  means,  or  influence  to  perform  his  marriage  he  humbly  aa  well 
as,  very  Confidently  solicit  yonr  Honor,  of  your  Clemency  have  an 
eye  of  Sympathy,  and  lend  him  acme  money,  which  will  be  con- 
sidered a  great  help  to  finish  his  marriage.  He  pays  your  Honor 
DOW  some  monies  of  a  former  account,  and  for  the  money  you  will 
lend  hereafter,  he  can  pay  in  5  months.  The  God  almighty  will 
reward  you  and,  incress  your  Stores. 

SnswuitBi.u. 
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